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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONa 


Art.  I. — On  the  Anatomical  Melatione  of  the  Btoodrve8ieh 
of  the  Mother  to  those  of  the  Faetue  in  ihe  Human  Spe- 
cies. By  John  Reid,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  C.  P.  E.,  Lecturer  on 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  President  of  the  Anatomical  So- 
ciety, Superintendant  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  &c. 

The  particular  manner  in  which  the  blood-yessels  of  the  mother 
and  foetus  are  arranged  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  placenta,  by  which  their  contained  fluids  act 
and  react  upon  each  other  and  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  rendered 
fit  for  the  process  of  nutrition,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion, and  of  much  investigation.  That  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
uterus  and  placenta  communicate  with  each  other,  and  that  a  mu- 
tual interchange  of  blood  can  readily  take  place  between  them, 
appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  supposition  among  the  ear- 
liest cultivators  of  physiological  science.  This  opinion  was  after- 
wards strengthened  by  the  results  which  Cowper,  *  Vieussens,  -f" 
Noortwyk,  |  and  others,  supposed  they  had  ottained  from  injcc- 

*  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.    The  fifty-fourih  Table.     1691). 
t  Dissertatio  de  Structura  et  Usu  Uteri  Plaeentae  Muliebrisi  in  Geneveno  Ver- 
heycDii  editione.    VieuMena*  observations  were  made  on  the  bitch. 
i  Uteri  Humani  Gravidi  Anatome  el  Historia,  p.  10.     1749. 
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lions  of  impregnated  uteri ;  and  also  by  the  details  of  cases  in 
which  it  was  believed  that  the  blood-vessels  of  the  foetus  had  been 
drained  by  profuse  or  fatal  haemorrhage  from  the  mother.*  Hal- 
ler  has  adduced  several  arguments  to  show  that  there  must  be 
some  direct  vascular  connection  between  the  mother  and  foetus  ;'f 
and  Senac  maintained  that  the  uterine  vessels  of  the  mother,  and 
the  placental  arteries  of  the  foetus,  poured  their  blood  into  a  cel- 
lular tissue  in  the  placenta,  and  that  the  foetal  placental  veins 
took  their  origin  from  the  interior  of  these  cells.  %  Flourens 
is  the  only  author  of  any  reputation  in  modern  times  who  has  al- 
leged that  there  is  any  directcommunication  between  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  mother  and  the  foetus ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  this  opinion  is  erroneous,  and  ought  now  to  be  totally  aban*- 
doned.§ 

Satisfactory  evidence  was  adduced  by  Monro  primiM,  ||  the 
two  Hunters,f  Monro  aecundtis^**  and  bis  brother,  Dr  D.  Mon- 
ro, '\"\r  and  by  Wrisberg,  JJ  that  there  is  no  vascular  continuity 
between  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mother  and  the  placental  ves- 
sels of  the  foetus,  and  this  has  since  been  most  fully  confirm- 
ed by  the  testimony  of  numerous  accurate  and  careful  ob- 
servers. 

A  most  important  advance  was  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
anatomical  relation  of  the  blood- Vessels  of  the  mother  and  foetus 
by  the  labours  of  the  Hunters.  They  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  umbilical  arteries  terminate  in  the  umbilical  veins,  and  not  in 
the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  and  that  the  blood  in  the  umbilical  ar- 
teries '^  passes  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  so  back  again  into  the  child.''  They  further  ob- 
served, that  numerous  small  curling  arteries,  the  largest  being 
about  the  size  of  a  crow-quill,  passed  from  the  inner  surface  of 

*  Vide  a  case  by  Mery,  Memoiret  de  rAcad«i&ie-  Royale  des  Sciencee.     1708. 

•f  Elementa  PhyHologi»,  Tom.  viii.  p«  255-58.  1778«  We  are  informed  by 
Dr  D.  Monro  (Edinburgh  Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  Vol.  i.  p.  451,  17010 
that  Haller,  in  a  priYate  conTcrsation,  stated  to  hinj*  that  subaeqnently  to  the  ez« 
pression  of  this  opinion,  he  had  examined  three  impregnated  uteri,  and  found  no- 
thing like  a  direct  communication  between  the  uterine  and  festal  placental  vessels, 
'^  so  that  he  now  believed  that  there  was  no  such  anastomosis  as  was  alleged." 

±  Traitd  de  la  Structure  du  Cceur,  Tom.  ii.  p.  0&     1748* 

§  Cours  sur  la  Generation,  p.  130.  Paris,  183G.  Plourens  states  that  this  com- 
munication  exists  in  those  animals  only  which  have  a  Hngie  placenta,  as  io  the  human 
•pedes,  the  camivora,  and  the  rodentla. 

I)  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  Vol.  ii  p.  102.     Third  edition.     1747. 

^  John  Hunter  ''  On  the  Animal  Kronomy,*'  1794  ;  and  WiUiam  Hun- 
ter, *^  The  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus  and  its  contentto.*^ 
1794. 

••  Edinburgh  Physical  Essays,  Vol.  i.  p.  481. 

tt  Idem  liber,  p.  456. 

\X  Commcntationum  Medici,  &c.  p.  4G  and  912.  1800.  See  more  especially 
his  notes  to  the  Prims  Linen  Physiologise  of  Haller,  Caput  xxxi. 
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ih^  uteniSt  thai  they  penetrated  the  decidua,  and  opened  into  the 
interstices  between  the  foetal  blood-vessels  of  the  placenta.*  Pro- 
longations from  the  uterine  sinuses  were  also  traced  through  the 
decidua,  and  were  observed  to  terminate  in  the  placenta  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  curling  arteries,. so  that  ^'  in  the  umbilical 
portion  of  the  placenta  the  arteries  tenninate  in  veins  by  a  coi^ 
tinuity  of  canaU  whereas  in  the  uterine  portion  there  are  interm^ 
diate  cells,  in  which  the  arteries  terminate,  and  from  which  the 
veins  b^n/^  It  was  therefore  concluded,  that  the  blood  of  the 
mother  was  poured  by  the  curling  arteries  into  a  kind  of  cellular 
tissue,  filling  up  the  intervals  between  the  ramifications  of  the  f(B- 
tal  placental  vessels,  from  which  it  returns  to  the  uterine  sinuses 
of  the  mother  through  their  placental  prolongations,  after  having 
acted  upon  the  blood  of  the  foetus  through  the  thin  walls  of  the 
umbili(»l  placental  vessels. 

The  existence  of  these  utero-placental  vessels  has,  however, 
within  the  last  few  years,  been  repeatedly  called  in  question,  both 
in  this  country  and  on  the  continent,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that 
the  blood  of  the  mother  cannot  be  carried  into  the  interior  of 
the  placenta,  that  the  placenta  is  entirely  a  foetal  organ,  and 
that  the  blood-vessels  of  the  uterus  and  placenta  cannot  inter- 
mingle. The  supporters  of  this  view  of  tne  nature  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  uterus  and  placenta  have  been  Lauth,  -f  Dr  R. 
Lee,t  Velpeau,  §  Dr  Radford,  ||  Seiler,  ^  Ramsbotham,  **  Mr 
Millatrd,  f  j  and  Mr  Noble.  Xt  From  the  extent  and  respec- 
tability of  this  adverse  testimony,  serious  doubts  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  description  given  by  the  Hunters  began  to  be  en- 
tertained by  many  who  had  hitherto  placed  implicit  confidence 
in  it.  Evident  signs  of  a  rapid  return  to  the  Hunterian  views 
have,  however,  now  manifested  themselves,  and  this  has  been 
efiected  not  only  by  the  confidence  due  to  the  known  accuracy 
of  the  Hunters,  but  also  by  the  late  observations  of  Weber,  §§ 

*  These  curling  arteries  have  been  figured  by  Albious  (Uteri  Gravidi,  Tab. 
▼ii);  by  Dr  D.  Monro  and  Monro  tecundut  (Opera  cit.) ;  by  William  Hunter  (The 
Anatxraiy  of  the  Grarid  Uterui  Exhibited  in  Figures,  plates  28,  29,  and  30.  1774) ; 
and  by  John  Hunter  (opus  cit). 

f  Repertoire  G^n^ral  D* Anatomic  et  dc  Phybiologie,  Tom.  i.  p.  75*  1826.  Lauth 
believed  that  the  union  of  the  uterus  and  placenta  is  effected  by  means  of  vessels, 
bat  these  are  lymphatics  and  not  blood-vessels. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions  for  183*2,  p.  57. 

§  Kmbryologie  ou  Ovologie  Humaine,  p.  0^.  Paris,  1833,  "  J'ai  chcrch6  raals 
en  vain  ces  vaisseuz  utero-placentuires,*'  p.  69. 

fl  On  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Placenta.     Manchester,  1832. 

%  Die  Geblrmutter  und  das  Ei  det  Menchen,  S.  31.     Dresden,  1832. 

•■  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  xi  i.  p.  613,  1834. 
tt  Ibid.  Vol  xiv.  p.  664. 
tt  Ibid.  p.  810. 

1$  Hildebrandt't  Handbuch  der  Anatomic  dcs  Mcnchcn.     Vicrtcr  Oanil.    S.  405, 
1832. 
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Dr  Hugh  Ley,  ♦  Eschricht,  f  Mr  Owen,  %  and  others ;  and 
by  the  report  made  b}!  Mr  Mayo  and  Mr  Stanley  on  the  prepa- 
rations of  impregnated  uteri  contained  in  John  Hunter^s  Mu- 
fieum.§ 

Though  the  researches  of  Weber  and  Eschricht  havejed  them 
to  adopt  the  description  of  the  Hunters,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
existence  of  the  utero-placental  vessels,  yet  their  account,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  of  the  structure  of  the  interior  of  the  placen- 
ta,  differs  considerably,  not  only  irom  the  Hunters,  but  also  from 
each  other. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  now  pro* 
ceed  to  give  the  details  of  an  examination  of  an   impregnated 
uterus  which  we  had  lately  an  opportunity  of  making,  as  they 
appear  to  us  to  throw  additional  light  on  these  intricate  ques- 
tions.     The  uterus  was  obtained  firom  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  died  suddenly  about  the  middle  of  March  1889,  from  apo- 
plexy occasioned  by  inflammatory  softening  of  the  brain,  while 
near  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy.    The  uterus  was  first  open- 
ed, the  foetus  was  then  removed,  and  a  portion  of  the  uterus 
with  the  whole  of  the  adhering  placenta  was  carefully  secured. 
The  principal  facts,  contained  in  the   description  which  I  am 
about  to  give,  were  not  made  out  until  August  1840.     On  sepa- 
rating the  adhering  surfaces  of  tlie  uterus  slowly  and  cautiously  un- 
der water,  I  satisfied  myself,  but  not  without  considerable  difficul- 
ty, of  the  existence  of  ike  utero-placental  vessels  described  by  the 
HunterFL     After  a  portion  of  the  placenta  had  been  detached  in 
this  manner,  my  attention  was  attracted  towards  a  number  of  round- 
ed bands  passing  between  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta,  and 
the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  uterus.     These  bands  were  generally  ob- 
served to  become  elongated,  thinner,  and  of  a  cellular  appearance 
T$rhenput  upon  the  stretch,  and  were  easily  torn  across ;  while  at  other 
times,  though  much  more  rarely,  they  could  be  drawn  out  in  the 
form  of  tufts  from  the  mouths  of  the  uterine  sinuses.     On  slitting 
up  some  of  the  uterine  sinuses  with  the  scissors,  these  tuft^  could 
be  seen  ramifying  in  their  interior,  and  were  more  or  less  elongated; 
many  of  them  appearing  only  to  dip  into  the  open  mouths  of  the 
sinuses,  while  otners  proceeded  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
from  the  open  mouths  ofthe  sinuses  by  which  they  had  entered,  and  in 
some  cases  they  extended  themselves  into  one  of  the  neighbouring 

«  Lancet.  Iftih  Juim  1833. 

f  De  Otganis  quae  Resparationi  Fastxu  MannDalium  iiMCTvttnit ;  Pf olusio  Aca- 
demica.  Hafniae,  1837*  Vide  Wagner's  Lehrbuch  der  Pbysiologie,  Ente  Abtheil- 
ung,  S,  123,  1839. 

X  Pahner't  edition  of  J6bn  Hunter's  Wotka,  Vol.  iv.  p.  67-  Mr  Owen  in  his 
fisst  invesdgations  ipto  this  subjeet  adopted  the  conduiioBs  of  Dr  Lee,  but  more 
lately  he  has  seen  good  grounds  to  return  to  the  Huntcrian  view. 

i  LmcqC,  33d  JuM  1833.  .n 
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Binnses.  (Hate  I.  Fig.  1,  S.)  The  next  point  was  to  endeavonr  to  as- 
certain the  nature  of  these  tufts  by  injection  and  microscopic  exanih> 
nation.  A  size  injection  was  thrown  into  the  umbUical  vein,  and 
though  it  ran  imperfectly  from  the  injury  done  to  the  detached  por- 
tions of  the  placenta  while  tracing  the  course  of  the  utero-placental 
vessels,  yet  severa)  of  the  branches  of  the  tufts  contained  in  the  ute- 
rine sinwkss  were  filled  with  injection,  and  their  continuity  with  the 
umbilical  placental  vessels  was  clearly  ascertained.  On  placing 
portions  cl^  these  tufts  under  the  microscope,  along  with  portions 
of  the  umbilical  vessels  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  interior 
of  the  placenta,  their  identity  was  at  once  apparent.  Having  thus 
determined  that  these  tufts  observed  in  the  uterine  sinuses  of  the 
mother  were  prolongations  of  the  foetal  placental  vessels,  I  then 
proceeded  to  examine  their  anatomical  relations  to  these  sinuses. 
TTiese  tufts  were  found  to  protrude  into  the  open  mouths  of  cer- 
tain of  the  uterine  sinuses  only,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  they  were  observed  only  in  those  sinuses  placed  next  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  uterus,  and  not  in  any  of  the  deeper  sinuses. 
These  tufts  were  surrounded  externally  by  a  soft  tube  similar  to 
the  soft  wall  of  the  utero-placental  vessels,  which  passed  between 
the  margin  of  the  open  mouths  of  the  uterine  sinuses,  and  the  edges 
of  the  orifices  in  the  decidua  through  which  the  tufts  protruoed 
themselves  into  the  sinuses.  The  size  of  these  tufts  varied  con- 
siderably. Some  of  them  appeared  to  fill  up  completely  the  open 
mouths  of  the  sinuses  by  which  they  entered  ;  while  others  filled 
them  only  partially.*  On  examining  these  tufts  as  they  lay  in  the 
sinuses,  it  was  evident,  that,  though  they  were  so  far  loose  and 
could  be  floated  about,  yet  they  were  bound  down  firmly  at  vari- 
ous points  by  reflections  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  venous  system  of 
the  mother  upon  their  outer  surface.  This  reflection  of  the  inner 
coat  of  the  uterine  sinuses  upon  the  tufts  was  sometimes  ob- 
served at  the  point  where  these  entered  the  open  mouths  of  the 
sinuses,  at  other  times  it  was  at  or  near  their  apices,  and  was  in 
general  so  strong  that  the  tufts  were  torn  across  in  attempting  to 
detach  them  by  pulling.  In  this  uterus  wc  thus  ascertained  that 
while  some  of  the  utero-placental  veins  contained  no  prolonga- 
tions of  the  foetal  placental  vessels,  in  others  these  passed  along 
their  interior  and  projected  into  the  uterine  sinuses.  On  tracing 
those  utero-placental  veins,  which  contained  no  foetal  vessels,  as 
far  as  the  placental  surface  of  the  decidua,  the  inner  coat  of  the 
venous  system  was  seen  to  be  prolonged  upon  some  of  the  tufts  of 
foetal-placental  vessels  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  On  tra- 
cing one  ofthelarger  of  thecurling  arteries  through  the  decidua,  it  was 
also  observed,  that  when  it  reached  theplacental  surface  of  that  mem- 

*  The  mouths  of  the  sinuses  form  rounded  openings,  which  arc  much  smaller 
than  the  interior  of  the  sinuses  into  which  they  open. 
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biane,  the  inner  coat  of  tbe  arterial  system  of  the  mother  was  pro- 
longed upon  some  of  the  tails  of  the  fa;tal  placental  vessels,  which 
projected  into  their  orifices.  Those  numerous  branches  of  the  foB- 
tal  placental  vessels,  which  reach  the  placental  surface  of  the  deci* 
dua  and  do  not  pass  into  the  uterine  sinuses,  nor  into  the  orifices  of 
the  utero-placcntal  vessels,  are  attached  by  their  apices  to  the  pla- 
cental sur&ce  of  that  membrane. 

On  placing  some  of  the  filaments,  composing  these  tufts  of 
fcetal  placental  vessels  found  in  some  of  the  uterine  sinuses  of  the 
mother,  under  the  microscope,  they  were  observed  to  divide  and 
subdivide  into  branches  more  or  less  elongated,  all  of  which  ter- 
minated in  blunt  extremities.  Fig.  3  is  an  exact  representation 
of  a  branch  of  one  of  these  tufts  as  it  was  observed  through  the 
microscope,  and  was  taken  by  my  friend,  Mr  John  Goodsir,  of 
whose  very  valuable  testimony  I  have  availed  myself  in  almost 
all  the  observations  I  have  made  on  this  subject.  Few,  however, 
of  these  branches  afforded  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing their  mode  of  termination,  for  they  are  almost  always  more 
elongated  and  tortuous  than  what  is  here  represented,  and,  from  be- 
ing interlaced,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  unmvel  them  without 
tearing  or  otherwise  altering  their  form.  A  similar  eitamination 
of  the  vessels  composing  the  mass  of  the  placenta  showed  that 
these  presented  the  same  anatomical  characters,  though,  from  the 
intricate  manner  in  which  their  branches  are  there  interlaced,  with- 
out, however,  having  any  actual  attachment  to  each  other,  as 
they  cross  and  recross  each  other,  there  would  have  been  much 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  this,  had  those  found  in  the  uterine 
sinuses  not  been  first  examined,  since  they  are  there  in  general 
much  shorter  and  less  interwoven  than  in  the  placenta  itself.* 
It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  any  exact  representation 
or  description  of  the  arrangement  of  the  foetal  placental  vessels,  for 
the  subdivisions  of  the  larger  branches  are  so  numerous,  vary 
so  much  in  length  and  in  tortuosity,  and  the  only  point  which  we 
are  anxious  to  establish  at  present  is,  that,  notwithstanding  those 
varieties  in  the  subdivision  of  their  branches,  they  are  all  found 
to  terminate  in  blunt  extremities.  There  is  no  cellular  nor  any 
other  tissue  filling  up  the  intervals  left  between  the  branches  of 
the  foetal  placental  vessels  ;  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  un- 
YEvelling   them   does  not  arise  from  the  presence  of  any  con- 

*  From  very  numerous  microscopic  examinalions  of  the  vessels  of  the  placenta, 
I  have  no  h^tation  in  lajring  tliat  the  repreaeo cation  of  these  vessels  given  in 
WagneY*s  Icones  Physiologies,  Tab.  xi.  Fig.  %  and  stated  to  have  been  furnished 
him  by  Weber,  is  far  from  being  correct.  The  placental  vessels  have  an  evident 
Kiemblance  to  the  representations  of  the  branches  of  the  shaggy  corion,  given  by 
Baspai),  (Organic  Chemistry,  Plate  ziii.  Fig.  9)  :  by  Rit^n  (Beitrage  znr 
Atif  neUung  der  Verbindung  der  Menschlichen  Frucht  mit  dem  Fruchthalter,  Tab. 
ill.  Fig.  5  and  G,  183d,)  and  by  Seilcr,  (Die  Gebarmutter  und  das  £i  dcs  Menchen, 
Tab.  XI.     r832.) 
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nectin^  nictliuiii,  but  (turn  the  crossing  uid  tccto&^ing  of  ilic 
bnncfacs  of  diiTercnt  tuiU,  and  those  of  tlie  same  tuft  wiiU  eacli 
oUi«r.  The  oriter  Bur&ce  of  llie  placental  vessels  lias  a  smooth 
Bppfnmnce,  and  tliey  arp,  tve  may  suppose,  everywliere  enveloped 
in  tli<;  initer  coat  of  tlie  vaecular  system  of  Uie  mother,  which, 
aa  we  have  seen  above,  Is  reflected  upon  them. 

As  llic  blood- vcsseU  forming  the  placenta,  and  also  tliose  pro- 
longfd  from  it  into  the  uterine  sinuses,  divide  and  siihdivide  into 
mifiierous  brunches,  nbich  do  not  aaostotnose  Willi  each  other,  but 
all  terminate  in  blunt  extremities,  vo  niigtil  on  thcorcLical 
grfunda,  as  well  as  from  the  descriptions  given  by  others,  decide 
diftt  in  each  of  these  branches  an  artery  and  a  vein  ore  bound  up 
toigeihcr.  Tiiis  conclusion  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  uiicroa- 
eopic  exnminntion  of  some  of  tbe  injected  branches  of  tbc  tufls 
of  the  placenta  which  passed  into  the  uterine  sinuses,  und  also 
of  three  other  placentie,  in  which  the  arteries  and  veins  ncie 
filled  with  dilferentjy  coloured  mt  injection.  I  was  satisfi- 
ed that  each  of  the  smaJIcr  branches  of  the  placental  arteries  is 
bound  up  with  another  branch  of  one  of  the  placental  veins,  which 
doftdy  accompanies  it,  forming  wliat  appears  a  single  vessel  when 
viewed  through  the  inicroscope.  tketi  bixinch  of  the  umbilical 
artery  is  thus  closely  bound  up  vrith  a  branch  of  the  umbilical 
veins,  and  both  of  tJkcin  divide  and  suUlivide  exactly  in  the  same 
manner,  and  terminate  in  what  appears  to  be  blunt  extrouiiticb, 
but  which  actually  Ibmi  t)je  termination  of  the  arteriee,  and  the 
(wmmcneenient  of  the  veins,  Kig.  4.  The  interior  of  the  placenta 
b^tiiB  composed  of  numerous  truoks  and  branches,  (eadi  includmg 
an  arleryand  on  accompanying  veiii,)'every  one  of  wluch,  we  believe, 
ifl  (lovely  enshealhed  in  prolongations  of  the  InneT  coat  of  the  vascu- 
lar system  of  the  n]other,or  at  leaatina  inembrane  mnlinuoua 
tfHh  it  If  we  adopt  ibis  vK'w  of  the  structure  of  the  pkcenta, 
theinnercoat  of  the  vascukrsystemof  the  mother  is  prolongs!  over 
each  individual  tuft,  so  that  when  the  blood  of  the  mother  Sows 
into  the  placenta  through  tlic  curling  arteries  of  the  uterus,  it  ]»sseB 
into*  large  sac  formed  by  the  inner  coat  of  the  vascular  system  of 
the  inoihcr,  which  is  intersected  in  many  thousands  of  different 
directions,  by  the  plucental  tufts  projecting  into  it  like  fringes,  and 
pushing  its  thin  wall  before  them  in  the  tbrm  of  sheaths,  which 
«o«ely  envelope  both  the  trunk  and  each  individual  branch  compos- 
ing these  tufts.  From  tliis  sac  the  maternal  blooil  js  returned  by 
thentero-ploeeiital  veins  without  having  been  ejttravasated,  nrwitli- 
ciut  liaving  left  her  own  system  of  vessels.  Vide  Plate  I.  Kig.  6, 
Into  this  sac  ia  the  placenta  containing  the  blood  of  the  mother. 
the  tufts  of  the  placenta  hung  like  the  binnchial  vessels  of  certain 
aquftttc  animals,  to  which  they  have  a  marked  analogy.  (Fig.  6.) 
This  sac  is  protected  and  strengthened  on  the  f*lal  surfece  «C 
the  placenta  by  thec}iorion;  on  (lie  uterine  suTface  \iy  vWdewlun. 
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vera,  and  on  t!ie  edges  or  mavgin  by  the  decidua  reflexn ."  The 
blood  of  tlie  in nther  contained  in  lliis  pkcent&l  sac,  and  the  blood 
of  tlic  foetus  contained  in  the  umbilical  vesBcIs,  can  readily  net 
and  react  upon  each  otlier  through  the  spongy  and  cellular  walla 
of  the  placental  vcssclx,  and  tlie  thin  sac  cnsheathing  thorn,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  the  blood  in  the  branchial  veesels  of  a<|uatic  ani- 
mals is  acted  upon  by  the  water  in  which  they  float.  According 
to  this  view  of  the  structure  of  the  placenta,  the  ftctal  and  mater- 
nal portions  of  the  placenta  are  everywhere  intimately  intermixed, 
and  we  find  tnfts  of  minute  placental  vessels  with  their  blunt  ter- 
minations, Iving  immediately  under  the  eorion  covering  its  fcelal 
surfeee,  as  well  as  towards  its  uterine  surfece.  When  the  fissures 
dividing  the  placenta  into  lobes  are  so  deep  as  to  intersect  the 
vltole  tiiickness  of  the  placenta,  we  may  have  two  or  more  of  these 
Sacs  instead  of  one.  1'he  discovery  of  the  prolongations  of  the 
fcetal  placental  vessels  into  some  of  the  uterine  sinuses  is  princi- 
pally valuable,  as  it  presents  ns  with  a  kind  of  miniature  represen- 
tation of  the  whole  structure  of  the  placenta,  Fig.  1  «,  and  enables 
ua  to  comprehend  it  readily,  for  we  have  there  the  foetal  blood- 
tesaela,  resembling  braneliial  vessels,  ensheathed  in  the  inner  coat 
of  the  vascular  system  of  the  mother,  and  bathed  in  the  maternal 
blood.  The  placenta  is  therefore  not  analogous  in  its  structure 
to  the  lungs,  but  to  the  branchial  apparatus  of  certain  aquatic 
animals. 

It  may  at  first  appear  remarlfablc,  that,  if  tufts  of  the  placental 
Tessels  are  prolonged  into  the  uterine  sinuses,  these  are  not  ob- 
serred  projecting  from  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta  when 
it  has  been  expelled  trom  the  uterus  in  an  accouchement.  This, 
however,  is  explained  by  the  fact,  of  their  being  so  strongly  bound 
down  by  the  reflection  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  uterine  sinuses, 
that  they  are  torn  across.  As  hemorrhage  does  not  occur  from 
vessels  of  this  aiic  when  torn  across,  we  can  also  explain  how  fine 
injeetiona  thrown  into  the  placental  vessels  do  not  flow  from  their 
broken  extremities,  and  how,  in  certain  cases  where  the  placenta 
and  cliild  have  been  expelled  together,  and  where  the  circulation 
through  the  placenta  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  some  time,  the 
blood  did  not  escape  at  its  uterine  surface.  In  a  Uterus  obtain- 
ed from  a  woman  who  died  24  hours  after  delivery,  and  which 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  through  the  kindness  of  Pro- 
fessor Simjwon,  I  observed  that,  while  part  of  tho  mouths  of  the 

•  We  Imve  no  heBitaiioii  in  following  WiJliara  Hunter  in  «g»n1ing  the  man. 
blnneon  theuterineiurraceorihepUcemaaalhtdtririiia  w/a,  nolwiiliitandiDg all  the 
stunioDH  b;  Vulpeau  lo  (be  contrary.  We  have  in  our  pDnenion  ■  preparntioa  at 
■  utiruB  at  tbe  Knh  week  of  uuro-genutian,  vliere  a  Uiick  la^er  at  the  Sccidua  eri- 
dentljr  interveoet  between  the  (higgy  corioa  nirroundit^  the  ovum,  anil  the  inner 
BurTaeeortlicutenui  snil  it  vim  alto  obKrved  that  same  of  the  lufti  of  the  chiKSy 
wrioo  hid  inunuited  llitouelvei  inio  opening)  in  the  decidiM. 
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»it*rine  sinuses  were  blocked  up  with  congula,  a  conaiderable  num- 
ber of  Uiem  were  empty.  In  those  winch  were  empty  I  could  de- 
lect DO  luf\s,  wbile  in  tlose  filled  up  witJi  the  coagula  Idistinctljr 
observed M vend  tuftsof  placental  vessels  enveloped  in  the  coagula, 
when  ihey  were  ]>laced  under  llie  microscope  and  broken  up. 

Id  detaching  tlic  placenta  firom  the  uterus,  the  slrongest  points  of 
adhesion  were  found  at  the  place  where  the  tufts  were  bound  down 
by  die  reflection  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  uterine  einuscs,  and  it  is 
possible  that,  in  some  cases,  unnatural  adhesions  of  the  placenta 
may  be  caused  by  these  tufts  undergoing  the  cartilaginous  dege- 
aeration,  and  not  only  be  rendered  stronger  thcmselvCB,  but  also 
cause  a  thickening  of  the  inenibran«  reflected  upon  them.* 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  these 
observations  upon  other  impregnated  uteri,  for  in  the  various  quar- 
terB  in  which  I  have  made  inquiries  after  such  preparalions,  I  have 
hitherto  been  unsuccessful  in  procuring  oncf" 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  common  theoretical  opinion,  during 
the  Gist  half  of  the  18th  century,  that  the  fcetal  placenta]  vessels 
passed  llirough  apertures  in  the  membrane  placed  on  the  uterine 
surface  of  the  placenta  (then  generally  termed  chorion),  and  tixed 
themselves  in  orifices  in  tlie  inner  wall  of  the  uterus.  Brcndel  J 
describes  the  radicles  of  the  chorion  as  implanting  themselves  in 
the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  plant  fixes 
itself  in  the  soil,  and  in  this  manner  forms  blood-vessels  which  take 
up  a  nutritious  lymph,  which  they  receive  from  the  maternal  yes- 
sds  of  tlie  uterus.  Trew§  also  deacribcs  the  filaments  of  the  pla- 
centa as  proceeding  into  the  substuDcc  ofthe  uterus.  Rouhault  || 
describeE  the  membrane  on  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta  as 
"  percee  dans  toute  son  etenduc  pour  laisscr  passer  les  racines  dcB 
faJsseaux  ombilicaux,  qui  vont  ou  <jui  viennent  dc  toutes  les  par- 
ties de  la  matrice  par  un  nombre  innombrabte  de  petils  troua,''' 
Thai  ibis  description  does  not  refer  to  the  foetal  placental  vessels 
passing  into  the  uterine  sinuses  which  we  have  above  described, 
but  to  certain  imaginary  vessels,  is  still  further  evidenced  by  the 
statements  contained  in  another  paper  by  the  same  author,  where 
the  membrane  on  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta  is  said  to  be 

*  Id  a  ptucnti  cocUiining  tame  CDrttliginaui  mBKei,  inlo  which  I  had  llitoim  a 
Gh  iDJecbon,  1  abxrvcd  on  unnvelling  one  of  Ibcu  tSW  \i  hid  betn  mocinuid 
tot  Uime  tluys  in  vslei,  UlK  the  injection  hod  aaly  entered  llw  largcc  irunka  oi  dig 
vtMeb,  and  ihst  sit  Ihc  etDsller  ones  vfte  imptimcBble,  and  had  the  colQur  uid 
coniiitence  or  the  ciTlilsKinaiu  maca  itscir,  which  waa  In  fact  entirely  eompowd 
of  ihcm. 

"t"  II  i>  quite  piMeible  ihit  these  tufu  do  not  generally  projtct  so  Tar  into  the  in- 
ItHor  of  Ilie  uierioe  rinuiea  as  in  the  ulerui  we  have  eumined. 

}  DeNuiritioneFiEliiilnUlero,  imbUiheJia  1 704,  reprinted  in  IJnllet'a  Dijpul. 
Autom.  Select.  Tom.  v.  p.  46a 

S  Da  Chjlnii  Fmiu  in  Utero,  publitlied  in  171\  reprinted  in  Hallcr»  Diaiiut 
AMat;  Tom.  v.  p.  44a. 

II  MtmaircB  de  L'Academie  noplede»S«tcn«i  for  ITIC,  p.  343. 
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pierced  b j  a  ntiliion  of  small  holes,  each  of  which  is  filled  up  bj 
as  many  small  capillary  blood-vessels.*  Vaterj-f"  proceeding  on  the 
supposition  which  we  have  seen  to  be  common  at  the  time  he  lived, 
viz.  that  the  ovum,  after  exhausting  the  nutriment  which  it  found 
in  the  uterus,  sends  the  filaments  of  the  chorion  into  the  substance 
of  the  uterus  as  a  plant  shoots  its  roots  into  the  soil,  and  being  also 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  open  mouths  of  the  uterine  sinuses, 
states,  that  the  vascular  extremities  of  the  chorion  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  open  m^mtha  of  the  uterine  sinuses^  and  draw 
nourishment  from  them.  We  find  no  evidence  which  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  this  description  given  by  Vater  was  not  a  mere 
expression  of  a  theoretical  opinion.  NoortwykJ  describes  nu- 
merous vessels  emerging  from  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta, 
inserting  themselves  into  the  uterine  pores,  and  forming  a  mani- 
fest (Communication  between  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mother  and 
foetus.  He  afterwards  states  that  these  vessels  are  not  continua- 
tions of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  placenta,  but  vessels  "  omnino 
8ui  generis.^§  Monro  primt^^,  ||  after  maintaining  that  the  pla- 
centa is  covered  on  the  uterine  suriace  by  a  fine  membranous 
continuation  of  the  chorion,  states,  that  "  the  extremities  of  the 
umbilical  vessels  pierce  this  membrane,  and  show  their  very  small 
orifices  on  the  side  next  to  the  uterus,  and  therefore  it  is  compared 
to  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines.""  J.  G.  D.  Michaclis  f  de- 
scribes the  foetal  placental  vessels  penetrating  the  dccidua,  and  pas- 
sing into  the  walls  of  the  uterus.  He  further  adds,  that  some  of 
them  "  ad  vasorum  uterinorum  orificia  lateralia  quasi  aggluti- 
nates firmiter  sese  applicant.**'  We  have  thus  seen  that  a  theo- 
retical notion  prevailed  for  a  considerable  time,  that  the  foetal  ves- 
sels passed  through  minute  and  numerous  orifices  in  the  decidua ; 
that  it  was  then  also  genemlly  believed  that  they  entered  into  small 
openings  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  ;  and  that  one  author 
made  the  fortunate  guess  that  they  passed  into  the  open  mouths 
of  the  uterine  sinuses.** 

Tt  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
subject,  that  the  view  here  given  of  the  anatomical  relations  of  the 
blood'vessels  of  the  mother  to  those  of  the  foetus  is  considerably 
diflTerent  from  that  proposed  by  the  Hunters,  and  by  those  who 
have  succeeded  them.  The  Hunters  were  not  aware  that  the 
foetal  placental  vessels  are  prolonged  into  the  uterine  sinuses  of 

•  IdemUlMr,  17U,  p-  132. 

•f  De  Utero  Gravido,  published  in  1725,  Haller^s  Di«put.  Anat.  Tom.  v.  p.  260. 

X  Uteri  Humadi  Gravitli  Anatome,  &c«  p.  10, 1748, 

§  Idem  liber,  p.  14. 

f  Edinbttii^  Medical  E«sajt,  Vol.  U.  p.  102,  1747. 

%  Dissertatio  Inauguralit,  Mod.  De  Placenta  Humana.  The  date  «f  tbis  diner - 
tation  was  obUtenUed  io  the  onljr  oopj  wiuch  I  have  teen,  but  the  author  was  born 
in  1750. 

**  It  is  quite  poanble  that  this  ule»  nuif  have  been  repeated  \tf  othei  authors,  of 
whose  woru  I  am  ignorant. 
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the  mother  ;*  and  they  believed  that  the  intervak  between  the 
foetal  placental  vessels  were  filled  up  by  a  cellular  tissue,  ioto 
which  the  maternal  blood  is  poured, — an  opinion  which  has  been 
adopted  by  many  on  their  authority,  and  nas  lately  received  the 
sanction  of  Mr  Owen.f  This  cellular  structure  of  the  placenta 
is  described  by  William  Hunter  as  being  formed  by  processes  of 
the  decidua,  prolonged  everywhere  in  the  substance  of  the  placen- 
ta, *'*'  shooting  out  into  innumerable  floating  processes  and  rugaSy 
with  the  most  irregular  and  most  minutely  subdivided  cavities 
between  them  that  can  be  conceived  ;'^%  and  he  further  adds, 
that  the  decidua  constitutes  the  uterine  portion  of  the  placenta, 
and  forms  a  number  of  cells  like  the  corpora  cavernosa  penisj  com* 
rounicating  freely  with  each  other.§  Eschrichtjj  supposes  that 
the  utero-placental  vessels  divide  and  subdivide  in  tne  placenta 
like  the  arteries  and  veins  in  other  parts  of  the^  body.  The  de« 
scription  which  approaches  nearest  to  ours  is  that  given  by 
Weber,!  but  they  differ  in  what  I  conceive  to  constitute  some  of 
its  leading  peculiarities.  Weber  denies  that  the  foetal  placental 
vessels  extend  beyond  the  decidua.  **  He  states  that  the  inner 
coat  of  the  venous  system  of  the  mother  is  prolonged  into  the 
placenta,  but  he  describes  it  as  ramifying  in  the  intervals  of  the 
placental  tufts,  in  the  form  of  large  venous  sinuses,  upon  the  walls 
of  which  the  placental  tufts  are  not  only  ramified,  but  also  pro- 
ject into  their  interior,  carrying  the  walls  of  the  sinuses  before 
them.  He  compares  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  lungs  to  the  ra- 
mifications of  the  utero-placental  vessels  in  the  placenta,  and 
those  of  the  foetal  placental  vessels  to  the  pulmonary  vessels,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  utero-placental  vessels  do  not  subdivide 
into  numerous  small  branches  like  the  bronchial  tubes,  but  form 
large  and  wide  canals.f"f-  Wagner  in  a  late  work  appears  to  adopt 
Webcr'*s  views,  and  describes  the  utero-placental  blood-vessels  as 
winding  in  an  expanded  net-work  around  the  tufts  of  the  chorion 
containing  the  vessels  of  the  embryo,  and  this  net-work,  he  says, 
is  fonned  of  peculiar  but  very  delicate  tubes,  of  large  calibre, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  veins.  J  J 

NoU.'^Tht  transverse  sections  of  the  uterus  and  placenta  in  my  posse iirioD  hava 
been  examined  by  many  wbo  have  paid  attention  to  tliis  subject,  among  whom  I  may 

*  '*  It  is  evident  that  the  umbilical  injected  veftsels  do  not  reach  even  the  outer 
imhee  of  the  placenta,  but  are  only^  seen  through  a  noembrane  (decidua)  which 
covers  all  that  fiurface/'     William  Hunter,  opusciu  p.  42. 

*f-  Opus  cit  p.  fi9.  t  ^pus  cit.  p.  43. 

§  This  desctiption  at  the  maternal  part  of  the  placenta  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Meckel,  (Manuel  d*Anatomie  Gen.  et  Descrip.  Tome  iii.  p.  764>, 
Bums,  (Principles  of  Midwifery,  7th  edition,  p.  189),  and  many  others. 

11  Opusdt.        %  Hildcbrandt*s  Anatomie  des  Menchcn.  Vierter  Band,  S.  495. 

*•  •*  Dcr  Uterostheil  ift  der  an  dcm  Mutterkuckcn  anlicgende  Thdl  dcr  Tunics 
Deddua  Vera,  in  Welcben  sich  die  hlockcn  des  F6tui»theils  dcr  Placenta  nicht  en- 
ftrechen.'*    S.  495. 

ft  Opuicit.  p.  500.  tt  Lehrbuchdcr  Physiologie,  Krste  Abthcilung,  S.  123.  1839. 
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naeDtion  Professori  Alison,  Allen  Thomson,  and  J.  Y.  Simpson ;  and  thej  haye 
all  expressed  theniselves  satisfied  that  the  placental  tufts  were  prolonged  into  the 
uterine  sinuses,  and  that  the  inner  coat  of  the  veins  was  prolonged  upon  them. 
I  have  just  learned  from  Professor  Sharpey,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  examme,  at  my 
request,  two  preparations  of  impregnated  uteri  in  his  possession,  that  in  one  of  theae^ 
which  had  apparently  arrived  at  the  full  period  of  utero-gestation,  and  was  in  a  coo* 
dition  more  favourable  for  examination,  he  distinctly  observed  the  placental  tufts 
projectmg  into  the  mouths  of  the  uterine  sinuses. 

Explanation  ofFigureSy  Plate  L 

Fig.  1.  Diagrammatic  sketch  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  uterus  and 
placenta,  a  and  b.  Uterine  sinuses,  with  tufls  of  fcetal  placentd  vessels 
prolonged  into  them.  c.  A  curling  artery  passing  through  the  decidua 
vera.    c.  Deciduavera,    e,  Tuf^s  of  placental  vessels. 

Fig.  2.  Actual  representation  of  a  uterine  sinus  containing  tufts  of  foetal 
placentcU  vessels,  a.  Membrana  decidua  vera  turned  up  from  the  inner 
Surface  of  the  uterus,  c.  Walls  of  uterus,  b.  Tufts  of  placental  vessels 
in  uterine  sinus,  d.  Walls  of  uterine  sinus  which  have  heen  cut  throu^ 
and  laid  back.  e.  Opening  in  the  decidua,  through  which  the  placental 
veescls  passed  into  the  sinus,  g.  Opening  through  which  other  tufts  passed 
into  the  same  sinus. 

Fig.  3.  Actual  representation  of  one  of  the  branches  of  a  tufl  removed 
from  one  of  the  sinuses,  as  seen  through  the  simple  microscope. 

Fig.  4.  Artery  and  vein  included  in  each  branch  of  a  tuft,  a.  Artery. 
b.  Vein. 

Fig.  5.  Diagram  to  illustrate  the  views  here  given  of  the  structure  of  the 
placenta,  a.  Curling  artery,  b.  Uterine  vein.  c.  Placenta,  d.  Placental 
tufts,  with  inner  coat  of  vascular  system  of  the  mother  enveloping  them. 

Fig.  6.  Illustration  of  the  branchial  vessels  of  some  aguaiic  animals,  a* 
Artery,    b.  Vein. 


AftT.  II.— On  same  points  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Medulla 
Oblongata.    By  John  Retd,  M.  D.  P.  R.  C.  P.  E.,  &c,  &c. 

Since  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  have  dis- 
closed to  us  that  the  motor  nerves  are  attached  to  the  anterior  por- 
tion, and  the  sensiferous  nerves  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  spi- 
nal chord,  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  different  tracts  of  this 
division  of  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  has  assumed 
an  interest  and  importance  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 
If  we  adopt,  however,  any  of  the  views  of  the  anatomical  relations 
of  the  different  tracts  of  the  spinal  chord,  as  they  pass  through  the 
medulla  oblongata^  which  are  given  in  the  anatomical  works  of  this 
country,  there  appears  to  be  some  blending  of  the  motor  and  sen- 
sitive tracts  at  that  part  which  cannot  be  explained ;  for,  while 
the  hypoglossal  and  abducens  nerves  arise  in  the  line  of  the  ante- 
rior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  we  find  other  motor  nerves,  such 
as  the  portio  dura^  the  motor  part  of  the  fiflh  pair,  the  trochlc- 
ator,  pome  of  the  filaments  of  the  par  vagum^  and  the  spinal  ac- 
cessory, all  arising  from  points  posterior  to  this,  and  more  in  the 
line  of  the  origin  of  the  posterior  than  of  tlie  anterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves. 
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The  following  remarks  contain  an  attempt,  founded  on  repeated 
anatomical  examination,  to  solve  this  difficulty.  In  speaking  of 
the  different  columns  or  tracts  of  the  spinal  chord,  we  shall  first 
consider  each  symmetrical  half  as  consisting  of  four  different  co* 
Inmns.  There  are,  1 .  the  pyramidal  column,  or  that  connect- 
ed with  the  pyramidal  body ;  ^.  the  olivary  column,  or  that  con- 
nected with  the  olivary  body ;  8.  the  restiform  column,  or  that 
column  occupying  the  lateral  surface  of  the  spinal  chord  between 
the  lateral  grooves  to  which  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  are  attached,  and  after  forming  the  greater  part  of 
the  restiform  body,  proceeds  upward  through  the  pons  Varolii  to 
the  cruH  cerebri ;  4.  the  cerebellar  or  posterior  column  placed 
between  the  posterior  lateral  groove  to  which  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves  are  attached,  and  the  posterior  longitudinal 
groove,  and  which  forms  the  posterior  pyramidal  body,  and  poste* 
nor  part  of  the  restiform  body,  and  passes  entirely  into  the  cru$ 
cerebellim  We  shall  also  speak  of  each  symmetrical  half  of  the 
spinal  chord,  as  being  divided  into  three  columns,  as  this  is  a  di- 
vision frequently  adopted.  Under  the  anterior  column,  we  shall 
include  both  the  pyramidal  and  olivary  columns ;  the  restiform 
will  be  the  middle  or  lateral  column  ;  and  the  cerebellar  will  be 
the  posterior  column.  Though  the  position  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  peaks  of  the  cineritious  matter  of  the  chord  may  serve 
as  a  good  anatomical  division  of  the  spinal  chord  through  a  great 
part  of  its  extent,  the  anterior  peak  corresponding  to  the  attach- 
ment of  the  anterior  roots,  and  the  posterior  peak  to  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  yet,  as  we  approach  the  medulla  oblong-- 
ata^  it  begins  to  fail  us,  and  we  there  find  the  anterior  peaks  of 
the  gray  matter  project  decidedly  in  front  of  the  origin  of  the  an-' 
terlor  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

On  tracing  the  pyramidal  columns  from  the  lower  margin  of 
the  pons  Varolii  downwards  to  the  well  known  decussation  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  pyramidal  bodies,  the  greater  part  of  the 
fibres  composing  these  columns  arrange  themselves  into  two  or 
more  bunales,  which  decussate  or  cross  each  other.  These  de- 
cussating fibres  cross  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  longitudinal  fis- 
sure, and  proceed  downwards  and  backwards  to  join  the  posterior 
part  of  the  restiform  or  middle  columns,  which  they  accompany  in 
their  course  downwards,  (Plate  II.  Fig.  1  and  2.)  Every  one  may 
readily  satisfy  himself  that  none  of  these  decussating  fibres  proceed 
into  the  anterior  column  of  the  opposite  side,  but  follow  the  course 
we  have  mentioned,  by  making  a  slightly  oblique  division  of  the 
spinal  chord  at  the  point  of  decussation,  or  by  tearing  down  the  py- 
ramidal columns  in  brains  rendered  firm  by  immersion  in  alcohol, 
and  carefully  observing  the  course  which  they  take.  While  the 
greater  part  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  columns  decussate  in 
the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  a  much  smaller  number  of  the  ex- 
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temal  fibres  of  each  column  do  not  decussate,  but  proceed  down- 
wards on  the  same  side,  and,  along  with  the  olivary  column,  form 
the  anterior  column  of  that  side  of  the  spinal  chord.  In  a  small 
number  of  the  numerous  dissections  we  hare  made,  the  whole  of 
the  pyramidal  column  appeared  to  pass  into  the  middle  column 
of  the  opposite  side.  A  band  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  co- 
lumn, which  in  some  cases  are  very  distinct,  curve  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  olivary  body  of  the  same  side,  and  then  pro- 
ceed upwards  and  backwards  to  join  the  posterior  or  cerebellar 
column,  as  it  passes  into  the  crus  cerebelli,  {^^g*  ^')  "^^"^ 
band  of  fibres,  figured  by  Santorini,  and  Ghill  and  Spunheiro,  de- 
scribed by  Rosenthal,*  Rolando,  and  more  lately  by  Mr  Sol- 
ly, has  been  termed  the  arciform  filaments  or  band.  The 
filaments  forming  this  arciform  band  do  not  decussate.  In  a  pre- 
paration in  my  possession,  (Fig.  4,)  in  which  this  arciform  band 
is  unusually  strong,  it  is  distinctly  observed  to  divide  itself  into 
two  parts,  one  of  these,  the  larger,  follows  its  usual  course  to  join 
the  posterior  column,  the  other  throws  itself  into  the  olivary 
column,  (Fig.  4,  b.)  and  proceeds  downwards  along  with  it.  On 
tracing  the  olivary  columns  downwards,  they  are  observed  to  con- 
verge at  the  lower  part  of  the  pyramidal  bodies,  and  below  the  de- 
cussation they  are  only  separated  from  each  other  by  the  longitu- 
dinal fissure,  and  the  small  band  of  the  pyramidal  column  which 
proceeds  downwards  without  decussation,  (Fig.  5.)  At  the  upper 
part  of  the  medulla  oblongata^  the  olivary  bodies  are  thus  thrown 
apart  by  the  thick  bands  of  which  the  pyramidal  columns  consist 
at  that  part ;  while  below  the  decussation  the  greater  part  of  the 
pyramidal  bodies  have  now  passed  backwards  to  join  the  middle 
or  restiform  columns,  and  the  olivary  columns  are  consequently 
thrown  fiirwards,  and  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  anterior 
columns.  On  tracing  the  olivary  column  upwards,  we  observe  that, 
after  having  surrounded  the  olivary  body  which  lies  among  its  fibres 
like  a  kernel,  it  passes  into  the  pons  Varolii^  and  there  divides 
itself  into  two  bands,  which  diverge  from  each  other,  one  of  them 
proceeding  upwards  and  forwards  to  join  the  cms  cerebri^  the 
other  proceeding  upwards  and  backwards  to  reach  the  corpora 
quadrigemma  or  optic  lobes,  (Fig.  6.)  "f*  On  scraping  off  the 
cineritious  matter  from  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  draw- 
ing the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  column  aside  by  widening  the 
posterior  longitudinal  groove,  or,  what  will  answer  better,  by  de- 

*  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Encephalatomie,  S.  28.  Rosenthal  describes  this  as  a  njarked 
meduUaiy  layer  passing  from  the  pyramidal  bodies  over  the  inferior  parts  of  the  oli. 
▼aij.  bodies  to  the  potterior  column^  and  thua  forming  a  strong  bond  of  union  to  these 
parts,  which  Taries  in  strength  and  thickness  in  different  cases. 

-f*  Rolando  and  Mr  Solly  (The  Human  Brain,  &c.  p.  148-49,)  deny  the  existence 
of  this  olivary  tract ;  but  this  appears  to  us  a  point  about  which  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained. 
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ladling  one  of  the  posterior  eolumnB  at  this  part,  (Fig*  8,)  we 
obtain  a  posterior  view  of  the  decussating  fibres  pf  the  pyramidal 
columns  already  described,  as  they  pass  into  the  posterior  part  of 
the  middle  coliunns.  If  we  were  restricting  our  examination  to 
this  snrfiice  alone,  we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  the  decussat* 
ing  fibre  brought  into  view  formed  a  decussation  between  the 
two  middle  columns,  and  it  has  been  described  as  such.  *  No 
doubt,  if  we  describe  the  middle  column  as  proceeding  from  be* 
low  upwards,  as  is  now  most  frequently  done,  it  may  be  justly 
said  that  this  is  a  decussation  of  part  of  the  fibres  of  the  middle 
column  ;  but  then  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  these  decussating 
fibres  do  not  pass  into  the  middle  column  of  the  opposite  side, 
but  into  the  pyramidal  column  of  the  opposite  side.  After  the 
most  careful  search,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  other  de« 
cussation  besides  that  we  have  mentioned.  With  these  remarks 
upon  the  anatomy  of  the  medulla  oblongata^  we  now  proceed  to 
point  out  the  attachments  of  the  various  nerves  to  the  different 
columns.  We  have  stated  above,  that  the  olivary  columns  con- 
verge towards  each  other  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pyramidal 
bodies,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  pyramidal  co- 
lumns passing  backwards  to  join  the  middle  lateral  columns.  If 
we  trace  these  olivary  columns  downwards,  we  observe  that  they 
afibrd  attachments  to  the  anterior  roots  of  the  first  and  second  cer- 
vical nerves,  (Fig.  6,)  and  that  they  continue  their  course  onwards 
in  the  line  of  the  other  anterior  roots  o{Uhe  spinal  nerve?.  We 
can  then  have  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that 
the  olivary  is  a  motor  column.  On  tracing  this  column  upwards, 
(Fig.  6,)  we  find  that  where  it  embraces  the  olivary  body,  the 
portio  dura  is  attached  to  its  outer  margin,  and  the  hypoglossal 
and  abducens  nerves  are  partly  attached  to  its  inner  margin,  and 
partly  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  pjrramidal  column.  On  tracing 
the  two  roots  of  the  fifth  pair,  the-  smaller  or  motor  root  can  be 
followed  to  that  portion  of  the  olivary  column  which  proceeds  to 
the  optic  lobes, — sometimes  running  down  the  outer  or  external 
edge  of  the  pons  to  reach  the  portion  of  the  olivary  column  al- 
ready mentioned,  as  it  immerges  from  the  external  margin  of  the 
pons,  at  other  times  its  course  is  obscured  by  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  crossing  it.  The 
trodileator  nerve  is  attached  to  the  internal  margin  of  the  same 
band  of  fibres  when  it  has  ascended  the  processus  a  cerebello  ad 
testes,  and  is  about  to  enter  the  optic  lobes.  The  larger  or  seu- 
sifcrous  root  of  the  fifth,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeds  downwards, 
and  passes  beneath  a  thick  mass  of  the  transverse  fibres  of  the 
pons  to  reach  the  middle  or  rcstiform  'column,  to  which  it  is  un- 

•  The  Nervous   System  of  the  Human  Body.     By   Sir  Charles  Bell,  p.  21R, 
1B36. 
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doubtedly  attached  ;  and  to  this  same  column  the  whole  of  the 
fibres  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  nearly  all  the  fibres  of  the  par 
vagum  are  attached.  In  those  cases  where  tlie  arciform  filaments  are 
well  marked,  (Fig.  4,)  we  have  observed  a  few  of  the  filaments  of 
the  par  vagum  attached  to  them  as  they  crosa  the  middle  column, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  few  motor  filaments  contained  in  this  nerve 
are  derived  from  this  source.  The  filaments  of  the  par  vagum  are 
certainly  not  connected  with  the  olivary  bodies,  and  these  cannot 
be  the  ganglia  of  these  nerves,  as  Mr  Solly  has  supposed.* 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerves,  I  find 
it  a  more  difficult  matter  to  speak  with  precisian  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  decussating  fibres  between  the  pyramidal 
and  middle  columns  run  down  in  the  course  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory, and  we  can  easily  imagine  how  the  filaments  of  this  nerve 
could  reach  these  decussating  fibres. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  point  to  ascertain  the  functions  of 
these  decussatingfibres,  but  this,  &om  their  position  in  the  cranium, 
would  be  a  niatter  of  great.iiiflSculty.  Their  connection  with  the  root 
of  the  spinal  nerves  is  not  sufficiently  obvious  to  enable  us  to 
draw  any  decisive  conclusions  regarding  their  function ;  and  though 
we  have  described  them  as  proceeding  from  the  pyramidal  to  the 
middle  columns,  yet  we  may  perhaps  with  equal  justice  describe 
them  as  proceeding  from  the  middle  to  the  pyramidal  columns. 
In  two  kittens  deprived  of  voluntary  motion  and  sensation  by  a 
dose  of  prussic  acid,  I  observed  extensive  muscular  movements 
on  irritating  the  upper  part  of  the  pyramidal  bodies  with  the 
point  of  a  needle  ;  but  whether  these  belonged  to  the  class  of 
excito-motory  movements  of  Dr  Marshall  Hall,  or  whether  they 
resulted  from  the  impression  being  conveyed  outwards  directly 
to  the  muscles  moved,  I  could  not  determine.  If  it  should  be 
afterwards  ascertained  that  this  is  an  excito-motory  column,  it 
might  open  up  a  new  field  of  investigation. 

Though  the  decussation  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pyramidal 
bodies  in  even  all  the  late  anatomical  works  of  this  country  is  still 
considered  as  a  decussation  merely  between  the  two  anterior  co- 
lumns, yet  it  appears  that  it  was  correctly  described  by  Fr.  Rosen- 

*  Optu  dt.  146-47-48.  Mr  SoHy  adduces  in  fiiyour  of  this  view  the  <*  amazingly 
developed**  cofTNTrtfo/ivaHa  of  the  porpoise»  (p.  101.)  In  this,  however,  we  very 
strongly  suspect  he  is  mistaken»  for  while  dissecting  the  brain  of  a  porpoise,  we  care- 
fully looked  for  ^ese  large  corpora  olivaria,  and  could  not  observe  them.  We  have 
also  heard  urged  in  favour  of  this  view,  the  statement  made  by  Tiedemann  in  his 
work  on  the  fistal  brain,  that  the  corpora  olivaria  are  imperfectly  developed  at  the  sixth 
month,— a  period  at  which  there  is  no  use  for  these  nerves.  WheUier  this  argu- 
ment ought  to  be  considered  legitimate  or  nor,  we  need  not  inquire ;  but  we  have 
two  preparations  in  our  possesnion  procured  fttrni  foetuses,  where  we  had  undoubted 
evidence  that  neither  of  them  had  passed  the  sixth  month  of  utero-gestation,  and  in 
both,  the  corpora  olivaria  are  very  prominent^  and  relatively  as  well  developed  as  in 
the  adult. 
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thai  in  1815.  *  He  stales  that  the  pyramidal  bodies  ascend 
as  a  small  column  at  the  sides  of  the  anterior  fissure  of  the 
medulla  spinalis  ;  that  they  become  thicker  and  broader  at 
the  extremity  of  the  olivary  bodies  ;  and  that  ^^  the  sudden  in- 
crease of  its  fibres  is  caused  by  the  accession  of  small  bundles 
which,  arise  deeply  from  the  large  posterior  fiisciculus  of  the  great 
column.  It  is  these  sntall  bundles  which  decussating  become 
interwoven  with  each  other,  so  that  several  of  those  of  the  left 
side  actually  pass  into  the  fibres  of  the  right  pyramidal  body,  and 
vice  versaJ*^  Cruvcilliicrf  states,  that  the  anterior  pyramidal 
bodies  are  certainly  not  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  anterior 
columns  of  the  spinal  chord,  but  by  fibres  from  the  lateral  columns. 
Amold'^s  I  description  of  Uie  decussating  fibres  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  thot  of  liosenthal. 

Explanation$  of  Fifcures,  Flute  11. 

Fig*  ].  Oblique  section  oftpimd  chord  at  the  decusaition  of  the  pyramidal 
culumm.    a,  decussating  fibres,    b,  posterior  column,    c,  middle  column. 

Fig.  9.  Anterior  view  of  decussation*  a,  external  fibres  of  pyratnidal 
column  detached  and  thrown  outwtnls.  /i«  decussating  fibies  running  in- 
to ixwterior  part  of  middle  column,    c.  posttrlor  columns. 

Fig.  3.  Posterior  view  of  decussation,  a,  posterior  column  of  one  side 
detached  and  thrown  upwards,  b.  posterior  column  of  opposite  side  in  its 
natural  position,    c.  mass  of  cincritious  matter.    J',  f,  decussating  tibres. 

Fig.  4.  O'  a-  Arciform  filaments  of  medulla  oblongata. 

Fig.  6,  a,  a.  Anterior  roots  of  spinal  nerTes.  b.  spinal  accessory  nerve, 
r.  liar  vagum.  d.  glosso-pharyngeal.  e,  portio  dura,  f,  abductns  oculi. 
g-.  hypoglossal.  //.  5th  pair.  f.  olivary  column,  h.  di'cussution  of  pyramidal 
columns. 

Fig.  6.  a,  a.  a.  Olivary  column,  b  anterior  root  of  first  spinal  nerve,  c.  hy- 
poglossal nerve,  d.  abducens  nerve,  e.  portio  dura.  f.  smaller  root  or  ir.otur 
part  of  the  fiftli  pair,     ff,  trochleator  nerve. 


AttT.  III. — The  properties  and  injlueyive  of  Arterien  on  thtt 
Circulation  of  Blood,  By  G.  Calve kt  Holland,  M.  D. 
Ph)'8ician  to  the  Sheffield  General  Tnfirm.iry. 

To  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  disercjxint  opinions  of  physio- 
logists on  the  structure  and  properties  of  the  arteries,  by  appeal- 
ing to  experiments,  would  be  a  vain  and  unprofitable  undertak- 
ing. The  results  obtained  by  different  able  observers  present 
scarcely  any  points  of  agreement.     By  one,  it  is  contended  that 

*  Ein  Beitrag  Zur  Enceplialatoniics  Weimar,  IU15.— When  cxliibitin^  the  pre- 
parations from  which  the  abuve  deicription  was  drawn  up,  to  I)r  Shurpey  while  on 
a  visit  to  Edinburgh  la^it  autumn,  he  informed  nic  ot*  the  nature  of  Uoscrnhal'b 
work,  and  kindly  sent  me  his  copy  for  perusal. 

i*  Aoatomie  Descriptive,  Tome  iv.  p.  594.     Paris,  KiS."). 

X  Bemerkunffen  iiber  den  Bau  des  Hirns  und  Uiickcnn.arks,  &c.  Zurich,  \KM\, 
S.  30.  In  his  fabulee  Anatomicfe  Fasciculus,  i.  Tab.  ix.  V\^,  1 ,  he  represents  the 
prnmidal  bodies  as  bein^.';  formi.tl  mtirely  by  fibres  from  the  lateral  column. 
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the  arteries  are  mnscular^  and  poseess  considerable  contractility ; 
and  the  opinion  is  stated  to  rest  on  careful  examination  of  their 
structure,  and  the  effects  of  the  application  of  external  agents. 
The  evidence  in  &vour  of  the  doctrine  appears  unanswerable. 
The  mind  is  not  called  upon  to  believe  anything  but  what  is 
presented  to  the  senses.     Conclusive,  however,  as  the  evidence 
may  appear,  it  is  treated  by  another  inquirer  as  a  fiction, — an  inge- 
nious device  to  accoimt  for  phenomena  which  may  otherwise  be 
explained.     In  support  of  his  views,  he  equally  appeals  to  expe- 
riments, and  calls  upon  the  impartial  understanding  to  examine 
the  results.     These,  he  aigues,  prove  that  the  arteries  are  neither 
muscular  nor  contractile,  but  simply  endowed  with  elasticity. 
The  external  agents,  mechanical  ana  chemical,  which  the  one  urges 
as  satisfactorily  establishing  his  doctrine,  are  asserted  by  the  others 
to  be  incapable  of  producing  the  several  effects  contended  for. 
Indeed,  the  same  experiments  do  not  Aimish  the  same  phenome- 
na.    A  third  inquirer,  founding  his  £sdth  on  experimental  research- 
es, simple  and  easy  of  application,  denies  altogether  the  exer- 
cise or  modifying  influence  of  either  contractility  or  elasticity  on 
the  motion  of  blood. 

Our  business  is  not  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  these  discordant 
conclusions,  but  to  examine  the  numerous  facts  adduced,  as  bear- 
ing upon  or  illustrating  the  phenomena  of  circulation.  The  in- 
quiry on  which  we  enter  is  not  biassed  by  any  preconceived  opi- 
nions of  our  own,  nor  have  we  any  particular  views  to  establish, 
except  what  arise  from  the  analysis  of  the  subject.  We  are  not 
the  decided  advocates  or  opponents  of  any  of  the  prevailing  doc- 
trines. The  attainment  of  truth  is  the  only  object  of  the  present 
inquiry.  A  patient  examination  of  the  labours  of  past  and  con- 
temporary physiologists  will  in  all  probability  be  more  useful  than 
any  attempt  to  emulate  them  by  adducing  new  facts,  except 
such  as  may  be  elicited  by  a  critical  study  of  those  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  The  demand  for  bold  and  novel  experiments  is  less 
Tii^ent  than  a  just  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  bearing  of  the 
numerous  results,  theoretical  and  practical,  which  surround  and 
perplex  the  inquirer.  To  facilitate  their  better  understanding  is 
the  object  of  our  researches* 

Magendie,  in  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  properties 
and  influence  of  the  arteries,  remarks,  "  we  have  applied  ourselves 
chiefly  to  study  the  various  circumstances  under  which  the  elasti- 
city of  the  arterial  parietes  is  developed,  and  have  shown  how  this 
physical  property  is  intimately  connected  with  the  most  import- 
ant condition  of  the  circulation  in  the  human  body.  There  is 
not,  in  fact,  a  single  phenomenon  of  any  consequence  which  may 
not  be  explained  by  reference  to  this  principle,  and  to  this  only. 
The  motion  of  the  blood  through  the  different  tubes,  whether  ar- 
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tenal  or  vcbous  ;  iU  npidity  in  the  diflfareni  Mctioofl  of  emk  sys- 
tem ;  the  perfect  leffularity  of  its  progieet ;  the  jeiking  stream 
which  flows  £rom  a  aivided  artery ;— ell  these  are  circumstances^ 
the  explanation  of  which  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  phymcal  pto- 
perties  of  the  vessels  themseltes,  and  in  the  mechanical  nature  of 
the  fince  which  gives  the  blood  its  first  impulse. 

According  to  some  physiologists,  elasticity  simply  allows  an  aiw 
teiy  to  return  to  its  previous  state  on  the  cessation  of  the  distend- 
ing cause;  and  consequently,  the  reaction  is  proportionato  to 
the   tension  which  precedes  it.     Tliis  definition  appears  phi- 
losophical and  just.     In  this  restricted  sense  it  is  not,  however, 
received  by  others.     To  this  property  Magendie  attributes  extra- 
ordinary influence.     According  to  him,  it  not  only  acts  in  the 
manner  stated,  but  is  further  capable  of  expelling  the  whole  con- 
tents of  an  artery;  and  experiments  are  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
&ct.     The  arterial  system  is  regarded  as  always  full  of  blood,  and 
therefore,  the  additional  quantity  transmitted  by  the  contraction 
of  the  left  ventricle  necessarily  produces  distension.     In  the  in- 
terval of  two  contractions,  the  arteries  act  upon  their  contents,  in 
virtue,  it  is  said  by  one,  of  elasticity,  and  by  another,  of  muscu- 
lar contractility.     Numerous  experiments  and  phenomena  are  ima- 
gined to  establish  the  existence  and  influence  of  the  former  pro- 
perty, but  these  may  be  shown  to  be  much  less  conclusive  than 
they  are  generally  regarded*  Bichatand  Parry  state  distinctly  that 
no  dilatation  of  the  arterial  system  was  detected  on  the  contraction 
of  the  left  ventricle,  and  even  Magendie,  the  great  advocate  of  elas- 
ticity, acknowledges  that  dilatation  is  perceived  only  in  the  aorta. 
Poiseuille  is  considered  to  have  proved  by  experiment  the  dilata- 
tion of  arteries,  and  the  force  they  exert  in  returning  upon  their 
contents.     This  physiologist  is  regarded  as  ha\ing  thrown  consi- 
derable light  on  the  phenomena  of  circulation*     His  experiments 
are  referral  to,  as  affording  decisive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  opi- 
nions. To  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived, 
which  are  imagined  to  possess  the  certainty  of  physical  researches, 
may  indeed  appear  bold  and   presumptuous.     The  conception 
and  execution  of  his  experiments  deserve  praise,  and  far  be  it  from 
us  to  withhold  what  is  justly  due.     Our  admiration  must  not, 
however,  blind  us  to  glaring  defects  ;  to  serious  errors,  arising  from 
the  application  of  physical  science  to  the  investigation  of  vital  phe- 
nomena.    Many  distinguisliisd  physiologists  of  the  present  day 
will  unquestionably  retard  the  sound  progress  of  the  study  of  man, 
by  their  constant  appeal  to  experiments,  and  the  doctrine  incul- 
cated, that  the  animal  machine  is  comparatively  simple,  and  its 
important  laws  explicable  on  purely  mechanical  principles.     At 
the  head  of  those  who  teach  this  doctrine,  and  whose  labours  have 
largely  contributed  to  its  illustration,  stands  Magendie.     His  in- 
telligence, cnterprize,  and  tact,  give  him  a  marked  pre-eminence. 
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but  hu  lias  travdlcd  at  too  great  a  speed,  and  over  loo  ample  a 
space,  to  have  been  able  to  note  or  esamine  fiilJy  wLnt  was  most 
intcrcstiii);  in  bis  patL  of  inquiry.  Hia  progress  eshibits  consi- 
derable industry  and  varied  researches,  but  few  elevations  afford- 
ing a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  vast  field  of  vit&I  phe- 
nomena; nor  is  the  mind  capable  of  deducing  from  the  multifa- 
rious objects  presented  principles  to  any  great  extent  applicable 
to  medicine.  The  justness  of  these  strictures  will  be  established 
by  a  critical  analysis  of  the  most  important  of  his  labours  and  con- 
tributions to  physiology.  The  experiments  of  Poiseuille  were 
mostly  performed  under  his  superintendence,  and  furnished  the 
same  results  when  subsequently  repeated  by  him  ;  and  therefore, 
they  come  before  us  invested  in  all  the  imposing  qualities  ofpliy- 
sical  truths. 

The  instrument  employed  by  Poiseuille  to  establish  the  eiis- 
tence  of  dilatation  is  described  in  Plate  III. 

M  N  is  a  tin  tube  of  two  decimetres  in  length  (Fig.  1 ),  about  1.37 
inch,  and  thirty-fire  millimetres  in  diameter,  about  it  inches.  On 
its  convex  surface  is  contrived  an  aperture,  D  E  F  G,  occupying  its 
wliole  length,  which  can  be  closed  by  a  sort  of  door  D  G  K  I.  The 
extremities  M  and  N,  (see  M  in  the  figure),  present  grouveji  formed 
by  the  two  plates  H  L  E  R  Q,  and  D  0  P  S  T,  about  one  centi- 
metre, =  31).100  inch,  distant  from  each  other,  and  so  fluted  in  their 
centre  as  to  exhibit  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  twelve  millimetres,  =^ 
4.700  inch,  in  diameter,  llie  door  I  D  G  K  supports  two  plates, 
1  D  V  U,  K  G  U'  V,  whose  margins  V  U,  V  V.'  are  cut  circularly, 
so  that  when  closed,  they  meet  to  form  entire  circles  with  the  cor- 
reaponiiing  segments  P  x  '  S.  In  the  middle  of  this  door,  B  appeara 
a  circular  orifice  of  two  centimetres,  or  "J.WQ  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, the  use  of  whicli  will  presently  be  apparent. 

At  u  point  A  in  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  an  opening  of  twenty 
millimetres  (78.100  of  an  inch)  in  diameter,  into  which  is  fitted  a 
plug  of  cork,  receiving  a  small  glass  tube,  of  three  millimetres 
(ll.iOU  of  un  inch)  internal  diameter.  A  scale  divided  into  milli- 
metres (39.1000  of  an  inch)  is  there  fixed.  This  tube  is  nearly 
horizontid. 

The  trunk  of  the  carotid  of  a  horse  is  exposed  to  the  extent  of 
lift  indies;  ligatures  being  applied  to  each  of  the  branches 
arising  from  it  for  tbe  purpose  of  completely  isolating  the  artery. 
The  cylinder  is  opened,  and  the  e^osed  portion  of  the  artery  placed 
in  it,  which,  howevN,  still  adheres  by  its  extremities  to  the  animal. 
The  door  I  D  G  K  is  closed,  end  there  is  dropped  into  each  of  ttic 
grooves  a  mixture  of  suet  and  wax  ;  the  Joints  of  tbe  door  are  lut- 
ed ;  and  thus  tbe  caivity  of  the  cylinder  bus  no  comtnuui cation  witli 
the  outside,  excepting  by  the  aperture  B,  and  the  glass  tube  A  C.  ' 
By  this  orifice  D  some  water  at  about  30^  is  introduced.  A  part  of 
this  water  enters  the  tube  A  C,  say  as  far  as  C  ;  the  cylinder  being 
now  filled  with  water,  and  no  longer  containing  any  air,  tlie  orifice 
B  is  chisi'd  l>y  ti  plug-     Evervlitiug  being  Ihwn  arranged,  the  ar- 
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tery  is  encased  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  blood  moyes  in  its  interior, 
as  in  the  ordinary  state.  If  the  tube  A  C  be  examined,  the  w-ater 
is  seen  to  change  its  level,  and  to  move  from  C  to  K',  and  vice  ver* 
My  and  that  too  at  each  contraction  of  the  -heart.  In  the  experi- 
ment now  detailed,  the  distance  between  the  points  C  and  K'  was 
2*7  inches;  thus  the  artery  being  35.100  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
its  8  inches  of  length,  in  consequence  of  their  dilatation  from  each 
contraction  of  the  heart,  presented  an  increase  of  volume  equal  to 
that  of  a  solid  cylinder,  whose  height  was  C  K,  and  tlie  diameter  of 
whose  base  was  that  of  the  small  tube  A  C,  viz.  three  millimetres, 
(11.100  of  an  inch.)  We  may  notice  that  this  dilatation  is  fEur  from 
being  considerable,  and  not  easily  recognized  by  a  single  observa- 
tion^ even  in  an  artery  of  the  calibre  of  that  experimented  on,  after 
being  exposed."* 

Poiseuille  remarks  that  in  this  experiment ''  the  artery  is  encas- 
ed in  the  cylinder,  and  the  blood  moves  in  its  interior  as  in  the  or- 
dinary state." 

Were  arteries  inorganic  tubes,  his  reasoning  might  be  adn)it- 
ted ;  but  certainly  not  otherwise.  He  institutes  no  inquiry  to  as- 
certiun  what  is  the  natural  condition  of  these  vessels,  but  evident- 
ly imagines  that  they  arc  unsusceptible  of  any  serious  modifica- 
tion, or  incapable  of  being  deranged  by  any  experimental  research- 
es. His  deductions  are  founded  upon  this  assumption,  and  in  this 
lies  the  great  error  of  his  ingeniously  contrived  experiments.  The 
constrained  position  and  suffering  of  the  animal  would  greatly  mo- 
dify the  conditions  of  the  circulation.  The  heart  would  be  ex- 
cited to  violent  action,  and  the  fluid  propelled  by  it  would  meet 
with  impediments  in  its  course,  which  would  necessarily  produce 
distension  of  the  artery  ;  and  still  further,  the  effect  would  be  ag- 
gravated by  the  application  of  ligatures  to  the  branches  which  it 
gives  off.  The  blood  being  confined  within  narrower  limits  would 
cause  great  fulness  of  the  vessel.  But,  independently  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  latter  circumstance,  the  suffering  and  position  of  the 
animal  arc  quite  sufiicient  to  occasion  an  unusual  degree  of  disten- 
sion, not  only  in  the  artery  in  question,  but  in  all  the  principal 
arterial  branches.  If  the  intention  of  the  physiologist  had  been  to 
produce  this  effect,  or  the  widest  possible  departure  from  the  nar 
tural  condition  of  the  vessel,  he  could  not  have  succeeded  more 
admirably.  With  what  truth  can  it  therefore  be  asserted  th^t 
blood  circulates  in  the  artery  as  under  ordinary  circumstances  ? 
Whenever  the  respiration  is  accelerated  and  disturbed,  and  espe- 
cially in  experimental  researches  of  this  kind,  the  result  here  stated 
invariably  follows.  What,  then,  is  the  legitimate  inference  dedu- 
cible  from  die  experiment  ?  That  an  artery,  Already  round  and 
full,  ifl  susceptible  of  further  enlargement.  The  dispute  is  not 
whether  arteries  have  a  varying  capacity,  at  one  time  Hmall,  at  an- 
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other  large  and  full  lo  diatenaion,  but  whether  they  are  dilated  in 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  circulntion  and  to  what  extent. 
This  experiment  furnishes  no  data  tt>  direct  and  elucidate  the  in- 
quiry.  Witliout  suspecting  the  possibility  of  error  in  these  re- 
searches he  concludes. 

"  The  arteries,  then,  dilate  in  circulation;  bnt  if  their  volume  is 
increased,  their  parietea  must  he  distended;  and,  as  their  middle 
coat  is  highly  elastic,  in  recoiling  on  themselves  they  give  birth  to 
a  force ;  and  it  is  this  force  of  contraction  entirely  passive,  due  to 
tlie  elasticity  of  the  arterial  parietes,  brought  into  play  by  their  di- 
latation, which  we  propose  ut  present  to  estimate." 

In  the  experiments  of  Barry,  the  coloured  fluid  in  the  instru- 
ment employed  wae  observed  to  ascend  towards  the  chest  during 
inspiration,  but  when  performed  on  the  horse  standing,  in  place 
of  being  held  down  forcibly,  this  ciTect  was  scarcely  perceptible. 
In  treating  of  this  subject  it  was  remarked,  that  phenomena,  the 
result  of  experiments  which  create  an  cstreine  or  unnatural  condi- 
tion of  the  circulation,  cannot  certainly  be  regarded  as  elucidatiitg 
the  laws  by  which  this  important  function  is  carried  on,  in  the 
usual  or  undisturbed  state  of  the  vital  powers.  The  same  remnck 
may,  with  equal  force,  be  applied  to  the  experimentof  Poiseuillc 
Tlic  means  employed  to  determine  the  clastic  properties  of  arteries, 
and  their  infiacuce  on  the  motion  of  blood,  diould  in  no  way 
modify  their  natural  condition.  To  induce  a  change  is,  in  all 
probability,  to  introduce  causes  not  previously  in  operation,  and 
consequently  to  give  rise  to  effects  which  may  greatly  mislead  the 
judgment  in  its  calculation  and  reasoning.  This  truth  is  obvious 
in  the  subsequent  attempts  of  Poiseiiille,  to  measure  the  clastic 
force  of  arteries,  ot  the  amount  of  their  influence  on  circulation, 
and  to  these  attempts,  which  arc  thus  minutely  described  by  him, 
especial  attention  is  solicited. 

•'  A,  B,  (Fig.  2).  is  an  arterial  tube  250 •  millimetres  {Qhs 
inches)  in  length,  belonging  to  the  trunk  of  the  carotid,  which 
has  just  been  detached  from  a  living  horse ;  its  diameter  is  nine 
millimetres  (35,100  of  an  inch)  ;  it  has  a  horiaontal  position,  and 
its  extremities  are  tied  on  to  the  hoiixontal  branches  A  C,  and 
B  F,  of  the  two  glass-tubes  A  C  D  E,  B  F  G  H,  whose  brunches 
E  D,  C  D,  and  F  G,  are  vertical.  The  branch  G  H  is  inclin- 
ed, and  fornia  with  the  vertical  one  an  angle  of  nearly  50  degrees ; 
in  the  portion  K  G  L  of  the  tube  F,  K  G  H,  there  is  a  quan- 
tity of  quicksilver,  the  levels  of  which  are  K  and  L.  The  portion 
L  H  is  lilled  with  water,  and  there  is  a  stopcock  at  H.  wliicli  is 
closed  after  the  introduction  of  the  water  from  the  levelof  the  mer- 
cury at  L  to  the  extremity  H.  This  tube  B  F  G  H  has  a  small  ilia- 
meter,  say  of  three  millimetres  (11.100  of  an  inch),  From  K  towards 
G  there  is  a  scale,  the  amount  of  whose  divisions  correspond  with 
the  millimetres  of  a  third  vertical  scale  M'  N'.     The  portion  B  F 
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K  of  Ibe  4abe  B  F  G  H;,  the  artery  A  B,  and  tha  tuba  A  CD 
E,  (which  has  a  atopoock  at  A^)  are  filled  with  water.  A  quantity 
of  mercury  b^izi^  introduced  at  the  orifice  £>  the  water  pushed  by 
the  mercury  £coiu  D  C  A  mounts  into  the  artery  A  B,  and  com- 
municates to  the  yielding  arterial  parietes  a  pressure  increasing  in 
pxopprtion  to  the  quantity  of  mercury  introduced.  When  a  quan- 
tity of  this  metal  is  introduced  sufficient  to  produce  the  pressure  we 
wish  ta  obtain,  the  stopcock  at  A  is  shut^  and  thus  all  communication 
between  the  artery  A  B,  and  the  tube  A  C  D  E  is  intercepted. 
By  means  of  the  vertical  scales  placed  along  the  branches  D  E  and 
C  D,  we  can  calculate  the  pressure  to  which  the  parietes  of  the 
artery  are  submitted.  M  and  N  are  the  levels  of  the  mercury  in 
these  two  branches.  In  the  present  experiment,  the  difference  of  the 
levels  is  equal  to  85  millimetres  (3.i^  inches) ;  the  portion  E  M, 
which  is  filled  with  water,  to  278  millimetres,  and  C  N,  idso  filled  with 
water,  to  148  millimetres :  we  have  then  the  force  which  dilates  the 
artery  expressed  by  the  height  of  a  cdumn  of  mercury  equal  to 

arilL         ndlL         inU|.         miB.  milL        bUIL       milL      mUL 

85  +  ?ZL— ^i?   =:85  +  ^  =85  +  10  =  95  (the  densities 

of  the  water  and  mercury  which  we  employed  were  to  each  other 
as  I  to  13). 

''  The  stop-cock  at  H  is  then  opened,  and  the  artery  by  virtue  of  its 
elasticity, suddenly  recoils  upon  itself ;  the  mercury  is  depressed  from 
K  to  I, and  then  rises  from  L  to  O,  and  as  we  have  K I  =  63,25  mill. ; 
K  F  =  50  mill. ;  P  N  =  39  mill. ;  P  M  =  216,12  mill. ;  there 
is  obtained  the  force  of  contraction  of  the  artery  represented  by  the 
height  of  a  column  of  mercury  equal  to  63,25   mill.    ^  39  -f- 

mill.  mill.  mill.  miU.  milL  milL 

2ia.l2  -  (50  +  ^j5)    ^    j^2,    ^    102.87    ^    ,^2,25    + 

7,91  mill.  =  110,16. 

"  During  the  whole  experiment  we  must  take  care  to  keep  the 
artery  in  a  warm  medium,  by  means  of  water  at  66  degrees.  (Cent.  z= 
97*^  P.).  On  comparing  the  present  result  with  the  preceding,  we 
find,  that  the  entirely  passive  contraction  of  the  artery,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  elasticity  of  its  parietes,  brought  into  play  by  the  di- 
latation is  superior  to  the  force  which  dilates  it."* 

This  experiment  is  supposed  to  prove  that  the  elasticity  of  an 
artery  is  even  superior  to  the  force  by  which  it  is  excited,  and, 
moreover,  that  it  co-operates  powerfully  with  the  heart  in  the  pro- 
pulsion of  blood.  The  experiment  will  be  admitted  as  establish- 
ing the  existence  of  elasticity,  but  not  as  determining  its  degree 
of  influence  on  the  motion  of  blood.  The  two  questions  arc  very 
distinct.  The  one  is  simple  and  easy  to  solve,  the  other  is  com- 
plex and  exceedingly  difficult.  No  experiment  can  be  devised 
to  illustrate  more  satisfactorily  the  operation  of  elasticity,  but  to 
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determine  its  agency  in  the  natural  conditions  of  the  circulation  is 
perhaps  impossible.  Suppose  the  blood  move  in  the  arteries  in 
virtue  of  elasticity  and  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  in  any  experiment 
instituted  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  former  power  co-operates, 
it  is  imperatively  necessary  not  to  disturb  the  latter.  They  have 
relations  to  each  other  which  must  be  scrupulously  preserved. 
The  arterial  fluid  would  not  be  at  rest  in  the  interval  of  the  con- 
tractions of  the  heart  were  elasticity  altogether  wanting.  There 
are  powers  by  which  it  would  be  solicited  or  urged  along  its 
course,  and  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact 
influence  of  elasticity  on  the  circulation.  When  this  property  is 
imagined  to  be  exerted,  the  blood  is  in  motion,  but  in  the  expe- 
riment the  fluid  employed  is  at  rest.  To  render  this  or  any  other 
experiment  of  value,  the  distension  of  the  arterial  system  in  its 
ordinary  condition  ought  to  be  known,  as  a  preliminary  step,  but 
it  unfortunately  happens  that  there  are  no  data  to  guide  the  physio- 
Ic^st  in  such  calculation.  In  the  experiment,  the  artery  is  dis- 
tended, but  whether  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  than  natural,  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  result  cannot,  therefore, 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  influence  of  elasticity  on  the  motion 
of  blood.  Its  existence  is  shown,  but  not  the  exercise  of  it  under 
its  usual  circumstances.  The  analysis  of  these  experiments  will 
not  be  without  its  value,  even  if  the  justness  of  the  reasoning  be 
disputed.  It  points  out  difficulties  inherent  in  physiological  re- 
searches, and  especially  when  important  organs  are  rudely  injured, 
or  the  vital  actions  of  the  system  generally  are  disturbed.  Ex- 
periments cannot  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  deep  and  laborious 
thought,  nor  the  greatest  {M)ssible  caution  in  drawing  conclusions. 
This  appealing  directly  but  coarsely  to  nature  is  often  a  fruitful 
source  of  error. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  will  survey  the'ground  over  which 
we  have  passed,  and  place  before  the  mind  in  few  words  the  ob- 
jections to  these  and  all  similar  experiments. 

The  experiments  of  Poiseuille  have  two  objects  in  view.  The 
one  is  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  elasticity,  the  other  to  mea-» 
sure  its  influence.  The  first  experiment  is  supposed  to  set  at 
rest  the  question  of  dilatation  ;  but  under  what  conditions  of  the 
arterial  system  ? 

latly^  The  artery  is  manifestly  in  a  state  of  distension,  and 
every  fresh  quantity  of  blood  transmitted  by  the  left  ventricle  will 
increase  it.  The  fluid  injected,  in  pushing  the  mass  before  it, 
will  unquestionably  produce  this  effect.  The  same  phenomenon 
would  present  itself,  were  a  vein  experimented  upon  under  similar 
circumstances ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  place  them  in  analogous 
conditions. 

2(//ij/,  iTic  arterial  fluid  is  admitted  to  be  constantly  in  motion. 
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Were  the  heart  the  only  propellisg  power,  the  bloocl  would  not 
be  at  re«t  after  every  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle.  It  would 
move  forward,  and,  how  trifling  soever  in  degree,  tliis  would  ne- 
cessarily be  followed  by  an  apparent  contraction  of  the  artery^  or 
at  least  by  a  diminution  of  its  calibre.  It  becomes,  then,  a  diffi* 
colty  to  determine,  whether  this  phenomenon  is  the  result  of  an 
active  vital  property  in  the  vessel,  or  occasioned  by  the  motion  of 
the  blood  after  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle.  Precisely  the 
some  efiect  would  be  exhibited  by  the  first  instrument  in  either 
case :  the  artery  would  be  distended  by  the  next  quantity  of  blood 
injected.  In  analysing  the  experiments  of  Magcndie  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  shown  that  he  also  entirely  neglects  this  distinc- 
tion. 

3d/y,  It  is  admitted  that  the  dilatation  of  the  artery  is  demon-^ 
strated  by  this  experiment ;  but  this  might  have  been  inferred 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  vessel  is  placed. 
A  vein,  were  it  possible  to  subject  it  to  analogous  conditions, 
would  unquestionably  present  the  same  result,  and  therefore  the 
experiment  affords  no  information  respecting  the  influence  of  elas- 
ticity on  the  arterial  current. 

itthlffy  The  object  of  the  second  experiment  is  to  measure  the 
force  of  this  property  on  the  motion  of  the  blood.  There  are  no 
data  on  which  to  proceed  in  this  inquiry.  The  first  step  is  one 
of  conjecture.  The  distension  of  an  artery,  in  its  ordinary  con- 
dition, is  constantly  varying,  and  at  no  one  moment  is  it  possi«* 
ble  to  ascertain  it.  It  is  an  unknown  quantity,  defying  all  ana- 
lysis. 

5/A/y,  The  experiment  proves  that  an  artery,  when  unnaturally 
distended,  as  in  this  instance,  is  capable  of  reacting  on  its  con- 
tents, but  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  fact  in  regard  to 
the  agency  of  elasticity  in  the  circulation  of  blood.  To  assert 
that  this  property  maintains  the  same  intensity  of  motion  through- 
out every  part  of  the  arterial  system,  is  an  assumption,  and  rests 
on  no  probable  grounds.  The  doctrine  which  the  phenomenon  is 
adduced  to  support  will,  in  subsequent  investigations,  be  shown  to 
be  fidlacious. 

We  pass  now  to  the  examination  of  the  experiments  of  Magen- 
die,  which  are  adverted  to  by  all  physiological  authorities,  as  prov- 
ing the  extraordinary  influence  of  elasticity  on  the  motion  of  blood. 
We  give  his  own  words : 

"  When  two  ligatures  are  applied  at  the  same  time,  and  at  tho 
distance  of  one  or  two  inches  from  each  other^  to  two  points  of  an  ar- 
tery which  does  not  give  off  any  branches,  as  the  carotid,  we  have 
a  length  of  artery  in  which  the  blood  is  submitted  to  the  sole  in- 
fluence of  the  parietes.  If  a  small  aperture  be  made  in  this  j)or- 
tion  of  the  vessel;  nearly  all  the  blood  which  it  contained  is  ejected, 
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and  the  artery  is  much  contracted  on  itaelf.  Thia  experiment, 
which  has  been  long  kaown,  never  fails,  and  I  canoot  iniagine  on 
what  grounds  some  writers  have  allowed  themselves  to  doubt  its 
reality." 

Does  the  blood,  in  thia  experiment,  flow  from  every  particle 
being  in  motion,  or  from  the  action  of  the  artery? — The  fluid, 
included  by  the  ligature,  was,  previous  to  their  application,  circu- 
lating from  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  though  oiiested,  its  ac- 
tivity cannot  at  once  be  suspended.  Were  the  upper  ligature 
removed,  Uie  blood  would  flow  in  its  natural  direction,  and  punc- 
turing the  vessel  merely  allows  this  tendency  to  circulate  or  es- 
cape to  manifest  itself.  The  structure  of  im  artery  does  not  allow 
it  to  contract  with  force  upon  its  contents.  The  effect  is  an  im- 
posslbilily-  Were  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  parietcs  die  cause 
of  the  phenomenon,  and  indeed  the  only  one  in  operation,  its  in- 
fluence would  be  much  more  evident  tJian  it  is  in  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  tlie  circulating  aysteni.  When  the  arterial  fluid  is 
moving  forward  from  the  direct  impulse  of  the  heart,  there  is  a 
ready  escape  for  it  on  the  exercise  of  contractility.  The  force 
with  which  blood  flows  from  a  punctured  vein  might  with,  equal 
truth  be  enlisted  in  corroboration  of  the  same  doctrine.  The  pro- 
jection of  the  fluid  in  this  case  arises,  however,  neither  irom  the 
action  of  the  tcsscIb  nor  that  of  the  heart,  and  there  is  as  little  evi- 
dence that  the  phenomenon  in  the  experiment  of  Magendie  is  at- 
tributable to  the  former  of  these  two  powers.  Did  the  atmo- 
sphere otfer  the  same  amount  of  resistance  to  the  arterial  blood  es- 
caping from  its  vessels,  as  is  experienced  by  it  in  its  ordinary  cir- 
eumstancoe  by  the  mass  of  blood  before  it,  no  jet  would  be  per- 
ceived, nor  would  the  contents  of  the  included  portion  of  the  ai^ 
teary  be  expelled.  To  render  the  cxpciinieut  satisfactory,  the  re- 
tiistnnce  should  be  equal  in  Iwth  cases.  Were  it  possible  to  place 
tlio  artery  in  vacuo,  the  projection  of  the  fluid  would  be  still  great- 
er, but  clearly  not  from  the  increased  action  of  tlie  arterial  parie- 
tcs ;  yet  this  inference  might  be  drawn,  as  iu  the  experiment  in 
question,  and  certainly  with  equal  propriety  and  force.  The  ef- 
fect is  obvious, — the  projection  of  the  Buid ;  but  tlie  cause  has  been 
assumed  without  sufficient  consideration  of  the  dilEcullies  attend- 
ant un  tlie  explanation.  Magendie  adduces  another  experiment, 
and  one  which  is  peculiarly  his  own,  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
which  we  are  here  combating. 

*'  Let  us  notice  another  experiment  which  seems  to  me  suited  to 
put  in  its  proper  li(;ht  the  pJieuomenon  of  the  contraction  of  the  ar- 
teries- I  exposed  to  a  certain  extent  the  crural  artery  and  vein  of 
a  dog.  1  passed  a  ligature  beneath  these  vessels,  and  ofterwards 
strongly  compressed  the  posteiiur  jiart  of  the  thigh,  so  tliat  oil  the 
arterial  bluod  urrivcd  at  the  lintli  by  the  artery  ;  and  in  sonic  cases 
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the  Yetttl  CMDiipletely  emptied  heelf  in  the  portien  situated  below 
the  l]§atare.  It  is  thererore  evident  that  the  foree  with  which  the 
arteries  reedil  en  themselTts  is  qaite  snffieient  to  expel  the  blood 
which  they  contain." 

In  what  manner  is  the  blood  drcamstanced  in  the  arteiy  pre- 
vious to  the  application  of  the  ligature  P  Is  it  at  rest,  or  in  mo^ 
tion  P  If  in  motion,  which  it  is  unquestionably,  how  is  it  affected 
bj  the  lifi[atUFe  P  This  cannot  subtract  from  it  die  impulses  of  the 
heart  which  it  has  already  received,  and  therefore,  it  continues  to 
flow  towards  the  capUIariesjuntil  these  vessels  have  received  the  whole 
contents  of  the  artery.  According  to  this  view,  the  phenomenon 
does  not  arise  from  the  omtractility  of  the  artery,  but  from  the 
tendency  of  the  blood  to  nursue  its  course,  partly  in  virtue  of  the 
propulsive  power  previously  imparted  to  it.  Were  contmctility 
the  cause,  as  Magendie  and  others  contend,  the  artery  would  not 
be  entirely  emptied.  Its  partial  contraction  would  expel  only  a 
small  portion,  and  not  the  whole  of  its  contents.  This  fact  ought 
to  have  awakened  suspicion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  view  taken. 
We  are  further  told  by  the  same  physiologist,  that,  if  a  ligature 
be  tied  on  the  carotid  artery,  the  blood  above  it  is  wholly  expel* 
led,  or  if  on  a  vein,  the  blood  below  it  or  nearest  the  heart,  drcQ- 
lates  and  leaves  the  vessel  empty.  Previous  to  the  application  of 
the  ligature,  the  blood  in  the  vein  is  similarly  circumstanced  to  that 
in  the  artery,  it  is  in  motion,  and  whether  from  a  tna-Ortergo^  or 
causes  acting  before  it,  is  immaterial  to  the  argument.  The  li- 
gature cannot  arrest  this  motion  in  either  vessel.  The  capillaries, 
acting  in  advance  of  the  arterial  current,  will  tend  to  withdraw  the 
blood  from  the  artery.  The  tying  of  a  ligature  will  indeed  influ* 
ence  the  current :  whether  an  artery  or  vein  be  the  subject  of  ex< 
periment,  the  fluid  will  be  urged  forward  by  it  in  its  natural  di- 
rection. When  two  ligatures  are  applied,  if  the  latter  be  so  pla- 
ced, which  it  may  readUy,  as  to  distend  greatly  the  included  por- 
tion of  vessels,  its  contents  will  be  projected  with  accelerated  force, 
and  certainly  not  from  the  exercise  of  any  increased  contractility, 
but  simply  from  the  greater  tendency  of  the  blood  to  escape  at 
this  time.  These  experiments  are  constantly  appealed  to  in  proof 
of  the  influence  of  elasticity  on  the  motion  of  the  blood.  They  can- 
not, however,  if  these  strictures  be  well  founded,  be  admitted  as 
establishing  Uie  fact. 

We  pass  now  to  the  experiments  of  Poiseuille,  instituted  in 
order  to  determine  the  force  with  which  the  blood  circulates. 
This  had  always  been  regarded  as  diminishing  gradually  with 
the  onward  progress  of  the  fluid.  All  physiological  authorities 
were  unanimous  in  this  opinion ;  and  the  doctrine,  indeed,  ap- 
peared to  rest  on  self-evident  data.  Poiseuille  has,  however, 
recently  attempted  to  prove  that  the  blood  is  urged  forward  with 
as  great  a  momentum  in  a  small  artery  far  from  the  heart,  as  in 
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any  importimt  bnincli  near  it.  Tliis  extraortlinarj-  doctrine  tomes 
before  us  in  an  exceeding'ly  plausible  form, — tlie  result  of  direct 
experiments,  wliicli  liave  been  repeated  by  Mngendie  with  corre- 
Bpgnding  effects.  The  experiments  are  certainly  ingenious  and 
well  devised,  but  may  be  shown  not  to  warrant  the  conclusions 
deduced  from  them.  To  prevent  misapprehension  of  the  views 
of  Poiseuille  on  this  subject,  we  give  his  own  words. 

"  Fig.  3  is  a  glass-tube  presenting  a  horizontal  branch,  A  B  ; 
a  vertical  descending  branch,  B  C  ;  and  an  ascending  branch,  D  V, ; 
80  curved  as  to  exhibit  at  B  the  fuurth  of  a  circle,  and  nt  C  D  a 
semicircle.  Supposing  mercury  to  be  introduced  into  the  portion 
G  C  D  H,  the  tube  being  in  a  vertical  position,  the  levels  of  the 
mercury  G  and  H  ivill  be  at  the  same  Iieigbt  in  both  the  branches. 
If  tbe  blood  enter  into  the  portion  A  H  G  by  the  urilice  A,  inoscu* 
luted  with  an  artery,  it  (vill  press  on  the  surface  O  of  the  mercury  ; 
the  metal  will  be  depressed  in  the  branch  b  c  from  a  to  K,  for  in- 
stance, while  it  ivill  rise  in  the  branch  d  e  to  i.  It  is  evident  tluit, 
in  accordance  with  hydrostatic  laws,  the  whole  force  with  which  tbe 
bloml  throws  itself  into  the  artery  will  be  estimated  by  the  weight 
oF  a  cylinder  of  mercury,  the  base  of  which  is  a  circle,  having  for 
its  diameter  that  of  the  artery,  and  whose  height  is  tlie  diflerence 
J  K  of  the  two  levels  of  mercury,  deducting  the  height  of  the  sniiUl 
column  of  mercurv,  which  may  form  an  equipoise  to  the  column  uf 
blood  B  K." 

After  this  description  of  the  instrument,  lie  proceeds  to  show 
liow  it  acts  in  the  cxperiiucnts  in  question. 

"  Meantime  let  the  apporatns  be  fitted  to  the  carotid  artery  of  a 
dog  ;  the  distance  B  G,  which  measures  the  height  of  the  sub-eaihon- 
ate'  of  Bodn  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  mnst  be  ileterminedi  Let 
us  suppose,  for  greater  simplicity,  that  the  portions  G  K  C  and  H 
J'  1  of  the  tube  are  exactly  of  the  same  diameter,  so  that,  on  observ- 
ing on  one  and  the  same  scale,  L  M,  the  height  H  I  to  which  the 
mercury  has  risen,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  sunk  below  the  point  G 
of  the  same  quantity  U  [.  Thus,  in  order  to  find  the  height  of  the 
mercury,  owing  to  the  force  of  the  blood,  we  shall  only  have  to 
double  the  height  H  I,  and  to  subtract  from  this  result  the  pressure 
of  the  mixture  of  blood  and  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  owing  to  the  co- 
lumn liC  K  =  EG    +    G  K=    +  BO  H  I. 

"  Let  us  take,  then,  Zi  G  =  25  millimetres,  nearly  one  inch,  and 
II  I  ^  lOo  millimetres,  or  four  inches.  Let  us  suppose  again,  as 
we  have  found,  that  a  column  of  the  mixture  of  blood  and  subcar- 
bonate  of  soda  of  10  millimetres,  or  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  height, 
furnishes  an  equipoise  to  a  height  of  one  millimetre  of  mercury,  we 
shall  have  fur  the  pressure  sought, 
25  -1-105 
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and  for  a  height  II  I',  equal  to  &'i  miltimetrc», 
instance,  the  pressure  we  should  have  would  be 


210  —  13=  197 
or  S.34  inches,  for  ' 
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85  +  85  —  ^^—^  =  170  —  y^  =  170  —  11  =  159  mill. 
On  seeking  the  mean  of  these  two  pressures  we  should  have 

We  shall  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  expression  of  this  mes^n  by  the 
following  arrangement : 

Itt  mixture  of  blood     2d  mixture  of  blood 
Tbt  bigbett  point.     The  lowest  point.      &  subcarb.of  loda.      &  MibcaiiK  ofnda* 

105  +  105  85  +  85  25  +  105  25  +  85 
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Sam,  380  millimetres.  Sum,  240  millimetres. 

240 
Mean  pressure,    380  —  ^     _  ^—^  ^  ^^  «   I78 
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The  principle  which  he  deduces  firom  these  experiments  is  thus 
stated  by  him  :  **  From  the  identity  of  these  results  with  the  pre« 
ceding,  we  may  irrevocably  conclude,  that  the  force  with  which  a 
molecule  of  blood  moves,  be  it  in  the  carotid  or  aorta,  &c.  is  in  all  re- 
spects equal  to  that  which  moves  a  molecule  in  the  smallest  arteri- 
al branch  ;*  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  molecule  of  blood  moves  with 
the  same  force  in  the  whole  tract  of  the  arterial  system  ;  which  a 
priori  we  with  all  other  physiologists  were  far  from  thinking  to  be 
the  case."t 

The  blood,  in  the  experiment,  is  not  placed  under  circumstan- 
ces analogous  to  its  condition  in  the  animal  system.  It  is  clearly 
confined  to  the  space  A  B  G,  and  is  wholly  at  rest  in  the  inter- 
val of  the  contractions  of  the  heart.  The  arterial  fluid  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  in  constant  motion,  and  consequently  the  two  cases 
are  exceedingly  dissimilar.  The  gross  fallacies  involved  in  these 
experiments  will  be  best  exposed  by  the  diagram,  Plate  III.  Fig. 
4,  a,  arch  of  the  aorta  ;  6,  descending  aorta ;  c,  trunk  of  the  caro- 
tid artery ;  d,  the  left  subclavian  artery ;  e,  «,  the  common  iliac^ 
arteries ;  /,  /,  the  internal  iliac  arteries  ;  g^  g^  the  external  iliac  ar- 
teries ;  A,  A,  the  epigastric  arteries. 

Poiseuille,  in  common  with  all  physiologists,  regards  the  circu- 
latory system  as  full,  so  that  every  successive  quantity  propelled 
by  the  left  ventricle  will  produce  two  effects, — arterial  distension 
and  the  forward  motion  of  the  column  of  blood.  Were  one  iu; 
stniment  to  be  fixed  in  the  trunk  of  the  carotid  artery,  and  another 

*  Biehat,  in  his  **  Aoatomie  G6ii6nile,**  on  tlie  limits  of  the  heart's  action,  denies 
ibis  equality  of  forces  in  the  trunks,  branches,  and  ramuKles ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  respect  due  to  the  opinion  of  so  great  a  physiologist,  we  find  ourselves  under 
the  necessity  of  entertaining  the  opposite  view. 

t  When  we  say  that  this  force  is  the  same  in  the  whole  tract  of  the  arterial  sys* 
tem,  we  do  not  mean  to  reject  the  modifications  which  it  must  experience  in  certain 
points  which  present  a  special  arrangement,  ns  the  anastomotic  arches  of  the  arteries 
of  the  mesentery,  the  arterial  circle  of  Willis,  &c. 
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in  one  oflhe  epigastric  arteries,  reasoning  a  priori,  PoiBeuille  ob- 
serves, that  it  would  bo  expected  that  the  blood  of  the  former  ar- 
tery, from  its  neamefls  to  the  hfort,  would  act  upon  the  mercury 
with  greater  force  than  that  of  the  latter,  which  is  not  the  case, 
nor  ought  such  to  belhe  result.  The  instrument  at  C  is  certain- 
ly nearer  the  heart  than  the  one  at  A,  but  aa  the  blood  in  each  ar- 
tery, and  that  occupying  the  space  ABO,  in  both  instruments, 
cannot  flow  forw'ard  in  the  intervals  of  ventricular  contraction,  it 
mast  be  considered  na  a  column  extending  lo  the  heart,  the  force 
of  which  will  necessarily  be  exerted  equally  on  the  contents  of  each 
artery  and  corresponding  instrument.  Tlie  same  impulse  being 
impreaaed  on  each  column,  the  instrument  will  inevitably  furnish 
correspim ding  results.  The  propulsivepowerismiqucstionably  the 
same,  and  if  dissimilar  effects  were  produced,  these  would  be  re- 
ferable to  a  diiTcrence  in  the  length  of  each  'column  acted  upon, 
and  not  to  the  blood  becoming  slower  as  it  proeeeils  in  its  course, 
which  Poiseuille  imagined  might  cause  the  instniments  to  indicate 
different  degrees  of  pressure.  This  condition  is  annihilated  by 
the  eiperimeot,  and  consequently  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  an  in- 
dication of  a  power  which  it  destroys. 

These  remarks  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  conditions  of  the 
circulation  arc  greatly  disturbed  by  the  application  of  ihc  instru- 
ment, and  hence  the  effects  observed  do  not  warrant  the  conchi- 
"  ^ions  drawn  from  them.     The  instrument  is  perhaps  better  cal- 
,  culaled  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  propulsive  power  of  the 
Iteart  than  any  that  has  yet  been  devised;  hut  its  fitness  for  this 
purpose  renders  it  altogether  inapplicable  as  a  measure  of  tlie 
force  by  which  the  blood  is  moved  m  different  portions  of  the  ar- 
terial system-     The  two  questions  are  very  distinct.     The  one  is 
comparatively  simple,  the  other   is  exceedingly  complex.     The 
blood  in  tlie  artery  and  that  in  the  space  A  B  G,  which  forms 
a  part  of  tliis  column,  is  not  in  motion  in  the  interval  of  the  con- 
tractions of  the  heart,  and  cannot  even,  when  acted  upon  by  them, 
move  forward  beyond  a  few  lines,  and  henco  tlie  pressure  exerted 
on  the  mercury  is  clearly  a  measure  of  the  contractile  power  of 
,.  tie  left  ventricle.     The  force  with  which  the  blood  circulates  in 
[I  different  parts  of  the  arterial  system  'cannot  be  determined  by  any 
'.iiuistrument  which  arrests  its  motion.     The  equal  momentum  of 
;,,the  blood  throughout  the  body  is  regarded  by  Poiacuillc,  not  as 
ill  produced  by  the  heart,  but  by  the  elasticity  of  the  artericH,  which 
Incomes  into  play  immediately  after  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle. 
This  secondary  power,  however,  can  operate  only  when  the  flaid 
on  which  the  arteries  act  is  enabled  to  Sow  forward,  which  is  im« 
possible  in  these  experiments.     The  mercury  ascends  in  the  sys- 
tole of  the  heart,  but  in  tlie  succeeding  diastole,  when  elasticity 
is  supposed  to  be  exerted,  it  does  not  ascend  still  higher,  but 
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&lby  wkich  would  not  be  the  case,  aocoiding  to  the  views  of 
Poiseiiine,  were  its  condition  analogons  to  that  of  the  blood 
in  the  arteml  sjstenu  This  physiologist  has  endeavoared 
to  ptove,  as  already  stated,  that  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries 
is  even  greater  than  the  force  by  which  it  is  excited.  If  this 
be  the  case^  how  conies  it  to  happen  that  the  mercury  ascends 
only  at  times  corresponding  with  the  contraction  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, and  invariably  falls  with  its  succeeding  dilatation  P  If 
the  two  forces  were  equal  and  consecutively  brought  into  play, 
this  effect  would  not  be  observed.  The  height  to  which  the  mer«> 
cury  ascends  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  ought  at  least  to 
be  maintained  if  not  exceeded  by  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries,  ao- 
eording  to  the  doctrine  here  insisted  upon.  If  the  arteries  exert- 
ed tlie  power  which  he  states,  this  instrument  ought  to  afford  some 
indication  of-it,  but  none  whatever  is  perceived.  The  manner  in 
which  this  equal  momentum  is  imagined  to  be  maintained  through- 
out the  body  is  thus  explained  by  him. 

*'  When  the  heart  contracts,  a  wave  of  blood  is  forced  into  the 
arterial  system  already  full  of  blood  ;  the  phenomena  which  immedi- 
ately follow  the  projection  of^this  wave  are,  the  dilatation  of  the  arte- 
ries, a  sort  of  locomotion  of  the  whole  arterial  system,  by  which  the 
curvatures  tend  to  even  themselves.  These  phenomena  cannot  take 
place  but  at  the  expense  of  the  force  with  which  the  wave  is  eject* 
ed  by  the  heart.  But  scarcely  has  the  arterial  system  dilated,  scarce- 
ly have  the  curvatures  yielded  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  when,  by 
virtue  of  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  system,  all  the  arteries  recoil 
on  themselves,  restore  to  the  force  of  the  blood  all  that  it  had  just 
lost,  and  in  consequence,  the  force  with  which  the  wave  of  blood  is 
ejected  from  the  heart  retains  the  same  intensity  to  the  last  arte- 
rial ramifications,  as  our  experiments  have  proved."* 

We  cannot  appeal  to  experiments  in  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  doctrine,  for  these  annihilate  the  very  powers  they  are  pro- 
posed to  measure.  To  arrest  the  motion  of  blood  in  an  artery,  in 
order  to  determine  the  force  with  which  it  moves  in  its  ordinary 
conditions,  is  a  new  mode  of  philosophizing.  It  would  be  quite 
as  correct  to  interrupt  the  course  of  a  stream  until  it  overflowed 
its  banks,  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  current  when  unimpeded; 
yet  such  is  the  method  of  investigation  adopted  by  ingenious  men 
Ikmiliar  with  physical  science.  Hales,  in  his  experiments  on  the 
motion  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  observed  that  the  blood  rose  and 
fell  in  the  tube  connected  with  them  at  times  corresponding  with 
the  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  loft  ventricle.  The  blood 
in  the  tube,  and  the  mercury  in  the  instrument  of  Poiseuille,  have 
precisely  the  same  relations  to  the  heart.  Each  becomes  a  con- 
tinuous column  extending  to  this  organ,  and  is  urged  forward  in 
the  same  manner  by  its  direct  impulse.     In  neither  case  can  the 
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elastk-ity  of  the  arteries  be  brought  into  play.  If  the  doctrine  of 
Poiscuillc  were  well-founded,  would  not  the  blood  iesuing  from 
arteries  in  different  situations  of  the  body  be  projected  with  equal 
force,  every  particle  possessing  the  same  intensity  of  motion  ? 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  "  as  the  distance  from  the  centre 
increases,  the  circulation,"  remarks  Ridierand, "  slackens  from  seve- 
ral causes,  and  the  blood  could  not  reach  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
if  the  arteries,  whose  vitality  increases  with  their  distance  Irom  the 
heart,  and  as  they  become  smaller,  did  not  propel  it  to  all  the 
organs.  A  very  remarkable  difference  is  observable  between  the 
blood  which  is  sent  to  the  toes,  and  that  which  goes  to  the 
ntammce,  as  I  have  several  times  noticed  in  removing  the  carious 
bones  of  the  toes,  or  in  extirpating  cancerous  breasts.  The  small 
arteries  of  these  parts  are  nearly  of  the  same  size,  but  the  jet  of 
blood  is  sent  to  a  much  greater  distance  when  one  of  the  mammary 
arteries  is  divided."*  The  blood  in  these  arteries  is  not  at  all  im- 
peded in  its  course,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Poiseuille,  and  con- 
sequently the  character  of  the  stream  emitted  may  be  regarded 
OS  indicating  tlie  difference  in  the  force  with  which  it  is  propelled. 
Poiseuille  contends  that  this  difference  is  attributable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  respiration.  Ill  his  experiments,  however,  neither  the 
respiration  nor  the  circulation  is  natural,  and  therefore  Jt  is  iin- 
phiJosopliieal  to  compare  vital  phenomena  involved  at  this  time, 
with  llie  undibturbed  opersilions  of  the  system.  The  breathing, 
from  the  constrained  position  and  suffering  of  the  animal,  becomes 
frequent  and  violent,  and  the  arterial  system  generally  distended, 
hence  these  important  functions  have  relations  to  each  other  very 
unlike  what  ordinarily  exist.  The  stream  emitted  during  surgi- 
cal operations  conveys  a  much  juster  idea  of  the  force  with  which 
it  is  moved,  than  can  be  derived  Irom  the  elaborate  experiments 
of  this  physiologist.  Its  escape  in  the  one  case  is  not  at  all  in- 
terrupted, and  consequently  it  is  strong  or  feeble,  according  as  it 
is  near  to  or  remote  from  the  heart.  In  the  other,  as  already  re- 
marked, it  is  conflned  to  a  tube,  and  its  tendency  to  flow  forward 
is  arrested  by  a  column  of  mercury.  The  important  changes  pro- 
duced by  tedious  and  painful  experiments  on  the  vital  functions 
are  not  only  frequently  overlooked,  but  are  extremely  difficult  of 
calculation.  The  truth  of  tliis  is  forcibly  exemplified  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Poiseuille.  He  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  blood 
is  circulating  with  equal  force  throughout  the  arterial  system, 
from  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
arteries.  The  latter  cause  is  regarded  as  exerting  the  same  dc-  , 
gree  of  influence  as  the  first,  and  as  their  action  is  alternate,  the 
blood  is  necessarily  in  constant  motion.  According  to  this  view, 
the  blood  injected  into  the  aorta  by  the  contraction  of  the  left  vea- 
tricle  acts  upon  a  column  already  moving  rapidly  forward,  and  not 
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upon  a  column  at  reat.    The  same  impulse  impressed  on  two 
equal  r^dftmiM,  the  one  in  motion,  the  other  at  rest,  would  pio- 
doce  Terj  diSerent  xcsulta.     It  is  comparatiYcly  easy  to  estimate 
the  force  nfcessaiy  to  move  the  one,  but  it  is  impossible  to  calcic 
late  the  powers  employed  in  moving  the  other.    An  appeal  to  phy- 
sical 9cience  will  be  vain,  for  th««  is  nothing  strictly  analogous  in 
tho  whole  lange  of  mechanical  operations.     The  blood  in  the  ar- 
teriea  circulates  principally  from  the  combined  influence  of  respi- 
ration, muscular  contractions,  the  action  of  the  capillaries,  the  im- 
pure of  the  left  ventricle,  and  that  of  previouscontraciions,  and 
to  a  slight  extent  the  elasticity  of  the  vessels.     The  position  in 
which  the  animal  was  placed  in  the  experiments  of  roiseuille, 
conjoined  with  its  sufferings,  would  greatly  disturb  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  the  arterial  fluid,  and  consequently  aficct  the  accu- 
racy of  the  results  obtained.    All  obstacles  to  its  regular  and  un- 
intemipted  flow  will  unquestionably  destroy  the  influence  of  three 
of  these  powers,  the  agency  of  the  capillaries,  elasticity,  and  the 
impnlse  of  previous  contractions,  and  hence,  the  column  in  the  ex- 
periments of  Poiseuillc  is  acted  upon  chiefly  by  the  heart  only. 
If  two  instruments,  therefore,  be  applied  to  arteries  differently  si- 
tuated in  respect  of  this  organ,  they  will  indicate  the  same  pressure, 
but  clearly  from  the  annihilation  of  these  powers  wliich  produce  im- 
portant modifications  in  the  character  of  the  circulation.     This 
tempoiary  and  unnatural  condition  of  the  arteries,  is  what  Bichat 
imagined  to  exist  at  all  times.     He  looked  upon  the  arteries  as 
exerting  no  influence  whatever  on  the  motion  of  blood,  nor  did  he 
believe  in  the  causes  usually  assigned  as  retarding  it,  such  as  its 
passage  into  vessels,  the  conjoint  are^i  of  which  increases  as  they 
subdivide,  friction,  angles  and  anastomoses.      His  experiments 
are  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  those  of  Poiseuille.     They 
prevent  the  operation  of  the  powers  which  it  is  his  object  to  ana- 
lyse.    The  following  experiments  were  imagined  to  be  peculiarly 
nvourable  to  his  views. 

"  The  force  of  the  heart  causes  the  blood  to  circulate  in  inorga- 
nic tubes  fitted  to  arteries  for  a  considerable  distance.  If  an  inch 
of  the  carotid  artery  be  cut  away,  and  a  tube  be  substitntod^  fixed 
in  the  two  open  ends  of  this  artery,  the  blood  will  traverse  this  tube, 
and  cause  it  to  pulsate  as  in  the  ordinary  case.  I  cannot  conceive 
by  what  circumstances  those  have  been  deceived  who  have  obtained 
different  results.  7*  I^it  a  tube  to  an  artery,  and  to  the  other  ex* 
tremity  of  the  tube  let  a  pouch  of  any  membrane,  or  of  gummed 
silk  be  attached,  and  the  blood  will  fill  it  immediately,  and,  further^ 
at  each  contraction  of  the  heart,  it  will  exhibit  a  Hurt  of  pulsation. 
It  is  thus  that  the  aneurismal  tumour,  though  cellular,  pulsates. 
Whatever  be  the  organ, whicli  contributes  to  mrni  the  cyst,  it  will 
equally  pulsate,  provided  it  receive  through  the  blood  the  inipuhse 
of  the  heart." 
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In  the  first  experiment  the  blood  continued  to  circulate,  and 
pulsations  were  felt  beyond  the  insertion  of  the  tube,  and  hence 
he  inferred  that  the  heart  was  the  only  propulsive  agent.  In  the 
second  the  pouch  was  quickly  filled  with  blood,  and  exhibited 
pulsations  synchronous  with  the  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle  ; 
an  eflTect  which  might  have  been  anticipated.  It  is  manifest  that 
in  both  cases,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  all  motific  powers  ex- 
cept that  of  the  heart  are  destroyed,  and  consequently  no  positive 
deduction  can  be  drawn  from  them.  There  is,  indeed,  the  same 
objection  to  all  the  experiments  of  Bichat  instituted  to  determine 
the  causes  which  move  the  blood.  The  removal  of  a  portion  of 
the  carotid  artery  and  the  substitution  of  a  tube,  in  the  manner 
which  he  describes,  is  an  operation  both  tedious  and  painful.  It 
cannot  possibly  be  performed  without  producing  great  disturbance 
in  tlie  ordinary  conditions  of  the  circulation.  The  arteries,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  invariably  become  distended  under  such  circum- 
stances, so  that  a  series  of  inert  tubes  would  carry  on  the  circula- 
tion as  well  as  organic  vessels. 

The  second  experiment  presents  astill  wider  departure  from  these 
conditions.  In  this  the  blood  is  confined  to  the  artery  and  tube,  and 
has  no  means  of  escape  or  progression  beyond  the  pouch,  so  that 
every  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  must  necessarily  be  communi- 
cated to  the  latter,  with  the  same  force  and  regularity  as  if  the  artery 
were  an  inorganic  tube.  Had  the  objections  to  these  experiments 
been  fully  understood,  succeeding  physiologists  would  have  avoided 
falling  into  errors  scarcely  less  serious  than  those  which  have  been 
exposed. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  another  important  sub- 
ject, the  condition  of  the  arterial  system  immediately  preceding 
the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle.  All  authorities  regard  it  as 
fnll  of  blood ;  but  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  influenced  by  the  injection  of  every  fresh 
quantity.  The  whole  mass  of  blood  is  considered  to  be  pushed 
forward,  and  the  arterial  system  at  the  same  time  dilated.  The 
force  which  is  thus  expended  is  imagined  to  be  restored  by  the 
recoil  of  the  arteries,  so  that  the  power  of  the  heart,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  is  transmitted  undiminished  to  every  portion  of  the 
system.  Against  this  reasoning  it  is  argued,  that  the  small  quan- 
tities of  blood  ejected  by  the  left  ventricle  are  insufficient  to  pro- 
duce these  effects,  and,  moreover,  it  is  stated,  that  were  such  the 
case,  a  greater  quantity  would  be  discharged  by  the  arteries  than 
is  returned  to  the  ventricles.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  sup- 
porters of  the  doctrine  contend,  that  the  contractions  of  the  arte- 
rial system  are  not  synchronous,  but  rapidly  successive  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  The  portion  nearest  this  or- 
gan is  imagined  to  be  first  dilated,  which  immediately  contract- 
ing distends  the  next,  and  thus  a  third,  causing  in  quick  succcs- 
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fiion  a  series  of  dilatations  and  contractions,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  force  firom  the  extreme  arteries  as  much  blood  as  is  sent  into 
the  aorta  by  any  single  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  re- 
coil of  one  portion  is  supposed  to  occur  when  the  next  in  advance 
is  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  and  that  behind  is  approaching  the  state 
of  greatest  contraction,  so  that  the  blood  is  easily  pushed  forward, 
and  cannot  possibly  retrograde.  Neither  view  is  founded  on  as- 
certained &cts.  Indeed  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  The  opinion,  that  the  recoil  of  the  arteries  uigcs  the 
blood  along  its  course,  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  heart,  is 
an  assumption,  nor  can  any  means  be  devised,  by  which  this  se- 
condary power  can  be  accurately  known  or  measured.  Neither 
the  experiments  of  Poiseuille,  nor  the  manner  in  which  blood 
flows  from  divided  arteries,  can  throw  any  light  on  the  inquiry. 
The  latter  &ct  is  alluded  to  by  physiologists,  as  furnishing  the  most 
satisfikctory  evidence  of  the  innuence  of  elasticity  on  the  arterial 
current.     Magendie  remarks : 

"  It  is^  however^  very  easy  to  prove  that  it  is  not  in  this  way  that 
the  Uood  moves  in  the  vessels.  When  a  large  artery  is  opened  in 
a  living  animal^  the  blood  escapes^  forming  a  continuous  jet^  but  with 
a  violent  jerking.  The  same  phenomena  take  place  in  man,  when 
the  arteries  are  opened,  whether  by  accident  or  in  the  course  of  a  sur- 
gical operation :  the  heart  not  being  able  to  occasion  a  continuous 
efflux,  its  own  action  being  intermittent,  it  must  be  that  the  arte- 
ries act  on  the  blood ;  and  this  action  can  be  no  other  than  the  ten- 
dency which  they  have  to  close  on  themselves,  and  even  to  oblite- 
rate their  own  bore  altogether."* 

He  states  that,  were  the  heart  the  only  propulsive  power  in 
operation,  the  blood  would  not  flow  from  divided  arteries  in  a 
continuous  stream,  marked  simply  by  jerks,  corresponding  with 
the  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle.  It  would  be  ejected  only 
contemporaneously  with  these  contractions.  We  shall  attempt  to 
show  that  the  modification  in  the  character  of  the  stream  emitted 
is  not  explicable  on  the  action  of  elasticity,  and,  therefore,  the 
phenomenon  cannot,  as  it  is  contended,  be  adduced  as  confirmatory 
of  the  doctrine.  The  arterial  fluid  after  the  contraction  of  the 
left  ventricle,  independently  of  the  influence  of  elasticity,  is  great- 
ly agitated,  and  has  a  tendency  to  rush  forward,  but  its  progres- 
sive'motion  is  necessarily  very  limited,  from  the  obstacles  opposed 
to  its  course.  Suppose,  then,  the  whole  of  these  obstacles  removed, 
how  would  the  fluid  act  ?  It  would  not  be  at  rest  in  the  divided 
artery,  but  would  be  urged  forward  by  the  rush  of  blood  in  this 
direction  from  other  parts  of  the  arterial  system.  Respiration  and 
muscular  contractions  are  constantly  modifying  the  current  of 
blood ;  in  one  situation  urging  it  forward,  in  another  arresting  its 
progress,  but  in  aU  cases  exerting  pressure,  in  consequence  of  which 
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the  blood  will  escape  if  an  opportunity  occur.  A  divided  artery 
presents  this  occasion,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is  ejected 
establishes  the  correctness  of  the  explanation.  A  much  greater 
quantity  of  blood  is  emitted  in  a  given  time  from  the  divided 
artery,  than  would  have  flowed  through  it  in  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  circulation. 

From  this  fact  we  may  draw  two  important  conclusions; 
first,  the  tendency  of  the  arterial  fluid  to  flow  in  this  direction, 
and  secondly,  that  the  whole  length  of  the  artery  and  its  as- 
sociated branches  are  exceedingly  distended.  The  exercise  of 
elasticity  in  these  vessels  is  impracticable  at  this  time.  To  contend 
for  its  operation  is  in  the  highest  degree  unphilosophical.  It  is 
imagined  to  act  in  the  undisturbed  conditions  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem, from  the  consideration  of  one  circumstance,  which  cannot  ex- 
ist in  cases  of  divided  arteries.  The  arterial  system  is  imagined 
at  all  times  to  be  full  of  blood,  so  that  the  injection  of  an  addi- 
tional quantity  causes  distension,  of  which  the  arteries  relieve 
themselves  by  their  recoil  during  the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle. The  recoil  takes  place,  because  the  heart  does  not  transmit 
a  continuous  stream.  In  the  case  of  divided  arteries,  a  continu- 
ous current  is  produced,  and  consequently  the  action  of  elasticity 
is  prevented.  How  can  an  artery  act  upon  its  contents  when  it  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  distension  ? 

On  the  subject  of  elasticity,  Magendie  remarks,  "  The  elasticity 
of  the  arterial  parietes  represents  that  of  the  reservoir  of  air  in  cer- 
tain pumps  having  an  alternate  play,  and  which,  nevertheless,  give 
out  the  liquid  in  a  continuous  stream ;  and  in  general  we  know  that 
in  mechanics,  every  intermitting  movement  may  be  converted  into 
a  continuous  movement,  by  employing  the  force  which  produces  it, 
so  as  to  compress  a  spring  which  reacts  continuously."  * 

Physiologists  generally  adduce  the  same  kind  of  evidence  in  illus- 
tration of  the  influence  of  the  arteries  on  the  motion  of  blood.  It 
is,  however,  anything  but  satisfactory.  A  phenomenon  occurring 
in  an  unnatural  state  of  the  vital  powers  can  seldom  if  ever  afford 
a  correct  idea  of  their  action  in  an  undisturbed  condition,  and  cer- 
tainly the  case  in  question  forms  no  exception.  The  way  in 
which  blood  flows  from  a  divided  artery  throws  no  light  on  its 
motion  in  the  same  class  of  vessels  in  the  ordinary  process  of  cir- 
culation. Water  in  the  pipes  of  a  fire-engine  is  very  diflPerently 
circumstanced  from  blood  in  an  artery,  and  the  continuous  stream 
which  escapes  from  both  is  not  produced  by  the  operation  of  si- 
milar causes.  The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  the  causes  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  character,  and  hence  the  supposed  aptness  of 
the  illustration.  The  water,  previous  to  receiving  the  stroke  of 
the  piston,  is  at  rest,  nor  would  it  exhibit  any  tendency  to  escape, 
were  the  pipes  to  be  punctured  in  the  least  dependent  situation. 
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The  reaction  of  the  reservoir  of  air  after  the  stroke  of  tlie  piston 
may  be  regarded  as  a  second  impulse  as  purely  local  as  the  first, 
and  acting  in  the  same  manner  on  the  column  before  it.  In  the 
animal  machine,  the  apparatus  securing  the  circulation  is  not  only 
much  more  complicated  than  the  one  described,  but  produces  cor- 
respondingly more  complicated  effects.  The  blood-vessels  are  of 
three  kinds ;  the  u^ries,  the  capillaries,  and  the  veins  ;  and  are 
always  in  a  state  of  distension.  The  rate  of  circulation  differs 
materially  in  each  class  of  vessels.  The  causes  keeping  the  blood 
in  constant  motion  are  various.  Respiration  and  all  the  muscular 
contractions  of  the  body  urge  it  forward  or  modify  its  course. 
The  capillaries,  by  drawing  the  blood  from  the  arteries,  give  it  a 
marked  tendency  to  move  forward,  and  by  pouring  their  contents 
into  the  veins,  necessarily  agitate  the  current  flowing  towards  the 
heart*  It  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  that,  independently  of 
the  operation  of  these  canses,  the  previous,  not  the  immediate  im- 
palses  of  the  left  ventricle,  exert  an  important  influence  on  the 
motion  of  the  blood.  Were  the  arteries  open  like  the  pipes,  the 
force  of  each  ventricular  contraction  would  be  expended  on  the 
fluid  ejected,  but  as  the  fluid  acted  upon  still  remains  to  be  again 
agitated  or  pushed  forward,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  whole  mass 
is  in  motion,  and  would  reeulilv  escape,  without  the  direct  agency 
of  the  heart,  were  any  part  of  tnc  circulating  system,  but  especially 
tiie  arteries  punctured.  An  opening  in  any  portion  would  cause 
the  blood  at  once  to  rush  out  with  impetuous  force.  This  would 
occur  were  the  impulse  of  the  heart  interrupted,  and  not  from  the 
elasticity  of  the  vessels,  the  influence  of  which  is  imagined  to  be 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  reaction  of  the  reservoir  of  air  on  the  co- 
lumn of  water.  The  tension  of  the  arterial  system  is  not  occa- 
sioned by  elasticity.  It  is  an  effect  which  the  exercise  of  elasticity 
relieves.  The  blood  thus  confined  escapes  with  violence  from 
the  divided  or  punctured  artery,  not  purely  in  consequence  of  the 
direct  action  of  the  heart,  nor  of  the  elastic  or  contractile  properties 
of  the  vessel,  which  is  the  doctrine  taught,  but  from  the  little  re- 
sistance which  the  atmosphere  offers  to  the  escape  of  its  pent  up 
and  active  molecules.  The  blood  which  flows  first  is  always  pro- 
pelled to  a  greater  distance  than  that  which  subsequently  escapes, 
and  the  explanation  here  given  accounts  for  the  phenomenon.  The 
tension  of  the  arterial  system  is  at  once  relieved  by  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  fluid  ejected.  The  continued  force  with  which  it  flows 
arises  from  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  removal  of  all  resistance 
in  the  direction  of  the  external  opening.  The  tendency  of  the 
blood  to  rush  in  this  direction  will  necessarily  convert  an  inter- 
mittent into  a  continued  current,  distinguished  by  jerks  corre- 
sponding with  the  contmctions  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  water  in 
inorganic  pipes  is  not  thus  circumstanced.  It  is  acted  upon  by 
one  cause  only,  at  any  one  moment,  either  the  piston  or  the  re- 
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action  of  the  reservoir  of  air,  and  it  lias  no  tendency  to  escape,  ex- 
cept iVom  the  succeBaive  action  of  these  causes.  Hence  it  is  ma- 
nifest there  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  in  the  condition  of 
the  two  Suids,  from  the  striking  difference  in  the  compleiity  of 
the  causes  in  opcTation. 

The  manner  in  which  blood  flows  from  divided  arteries  has 
been  regarded  as  affording  evidence  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  re- 
gulated in  the  undisturbed  states  of  the  circulation.  Magendie 
indeed  draws  this  conclusion  from  .the  fact,  "  that  in  the  arteries 
the  blood  is  not  alternately  in  repose  and  motion  ;  but  that  it  is 
moved  in  a  continuous  manner  withoccaaional  jerking  in  the  trunks 
and  branches,  and  in  a  manner  uniformly  continuous  in  the  ramuscles 
and  their  extreme  divisions."  * 

The  fact  does  not  authorize  this  inference,  nor  does  it  throw 
any  light  whatever  on  the  functions  of  the  circulating  system,  nor 
is  there  any  phenomenon  which  elucidates  the  inquiry.  Whether 
the  blood  in  the  interval  of  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle 
be  comparatively  at  rest,  or  urged  forward  with  a  force  equal  to 
that  of  the  ventricle,  is  a  question  requiring  elucidation.  Experi- 
ments have  not  lessened  or  dissipated  the  uncertainty,  and  it  is 
purely  hypothetical  to  assert  that  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries 
maintains  the  current  in  a  uniformly  progressive  movement.  Ex- 
periments on  divided  arteries,  if  they  prove  anything,  show  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  blood  even  under  tliese  circumstances 
is  sccelemted  during  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  is  pro- 
jected with  less  force  during  its  diastole.  According  to  the  ar- 
gument, that  the  two  forces  are  equal,  sucli  difference  ought  not 
to  occur.  It  is  observed,  however,  when  there  are  many  concur- 
ring causes  facilitating  the  flow  of  the  blood  during  the  interval  of 
the  ventricular  contraction,  and  it  is  certainly  reasonable  to  infer, 
that  the  difference  will  be  much  greater,  when  the  principal  of 
these  causes,  the  removal  of  all  the  obstacles  to  the  motion  of  the 
fluid,  no  longer  exists. 

It  will  perhaps  be  admitted  from  these  strictures,  that  the  exercise 
of  elasticity  is  not  proved  by  the  character. of  the  stream  ejected 
fium  divided  arteries.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  in  these  pa- 
ges to  deny  entirely  the  influence  of  this  property  on  the  motion 
of  blood.  Its  esistence  was  as  fully  appreciated  by  the  earlier  as 
by  modern  physiologists,  nor  have  the  elaborate  researches  of  the 
latter  added  anything  of  importance  to  our  previous  knowledge  of 
this  interesting  but  abstruse  question.  The  arterial  fluid  is  ad- 
mitted to  become  slower  as  it  proceeds  in  its  course  %  and  can  it 
be  doubted  that  the  circumstances  which  cause  this  effect  di 
nish  the  pressure  or  force  with  which  it  circulates  ?  Friction,  and 
the  blood  passing  into  vessels,  the  conjoint  area  of  which  augments 
•  JoiudbI  de  Physiologie,  Tom.  i.  p.  IIB, 
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at  every  step,  vill  enfeeble  its  motion.  The  fact  of  its  flowing 
from  divided  arteries  of  the  toes  with  much  less  violence  than  from 
those  of  the  mammse,  throws  perhaps  more  light  on  this  difficult  in- 

?uir7  than  any  other  phenomenon  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
'he  account  which  is  given  of  capillary  circulation  by  Poiseuille 
and  Magendie,  does  not  strengthen  the  opinion  that  the  pressure 
of  the  heart  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  venous  system.  It  re- 
<|uire8  some  effort  to  conceive  the  globules  as  carrying  forward  the 
momentum  impressed  upon  them  by  the  left  ventricle,  and  as  be- 
ing in  fact  parts  of  one  uninterrupted  chain  extending  from  the 
iefl  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  without  the  aid  of  which  circu- 
lation would  be  arrested  in  the  veins.  This  is  the  doctrine  taught, 
and  yet  these  globules,  so  important  as  links  of  continuous  motion, 
are  described  as  sometimes  being  almost  at  rest,^-carried  in  a  re- 
trograde direction,  or  as  traversing  the  capillaries  alone,  or  two  or 
three  abreast,  often  with  very  little  progression.  Were  the  arte- 
rial and  venous  system  connected  by  obvious  currents  of  blood, 
the  influence  of  the  one  might  be  imagined  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  other,  but  when  the  connection  is  considered  to  be  maintained 
only  by  globules,  frequently  pursuing  their  course  alone,  or  mov- 
ing in  a  devious  direction,  the  doctrine,  that  large  masses  of  ve- 
nous blood  are  propelled  by  thera,'is  not  without  serious  difficulties. 
In  what  manner  are  they  affected  ?  Do  the  small  streamlets  first 
formed  by  the  capillaries  act  upon  the  columns  before  them, 
and  these  upon  others  still  larger,  until  at  length  the  contents  of 
the  vencB  cavce  receive  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  Globules  circu- 
lating in  the  way  described  cannot  possibly  influence  masses  of 
blood. 

Leaving  this  subject  for  the  present,  we  pass  to  make  a  few  fur- 
ther remarks  on  the  condition  of  the  arterial  system  in  the  systole 
and  diastole  of  the  left  ventricle. 

The  quantity  of  blood  ejected  into  the  aorta  at  every  contrac- 
tion of  this  cavity  is  computed  at  about  an  ounce  and  a-half. 
The  energy  with  which  it  is  propelled  is  expended  against  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  producing  a  vibratory  motion,  and  upon  the  mass  of 
blood  before  it.  The  arterial  distension  is  supposed  to  be  reliev- 
ed by  the  recoil  of  the  arteries  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventri- 
cle. The  difference  in  the  motion  of  arterial  fluid  or  of  the  for- 
ces employed  in  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  is  a  problem  which  physiologists  cannot  possibly  solve.  The 
contraction  of  the  ventricle  and  the  subsequent  recoil  of  the  arteries 
urge  forward  a  quantity  exactly  proportionate  to  what  is  received 
in  the  same  time  by  the  right  auricle.  Were  the  former  alone 
to  displace  a  quantity  equal  to  what  is  sent  in,  the  additional  ac- 
tion of  the  arteries  would  disturb  the  relation  between  the  two  ca- 
vities, by  transmitting  to  the  venous  more  blood  than  could  pos- 
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sibly  be  removed  by  ttie  right  side  of  tbe  heart.  The  quantity 
ejected  by  the  left  ventricle  displaces  a  quantity  less  than  Uiat 
sent  in,  by  as  much  as  is  required  to  distend  the  arterial  system. 
The  difference  in  the  rate  at  which  blood  moves  in  the  arteries  dur- 
ing the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart  is  perhaps  a  question 
which  will  ever  remain  undetermined.  Patient  etudy  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  circulation  certainly  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
arteri^  fluid  is  urged  forward  slowly  and  feebly  in  tlic  diastole  <rf 
the  heart.  The  condition  of  the  aorta  after  the  contmction  of  the 
left  ventricle  does  not  appear  favourable  for  the  exercise  of  elas- 
ticity. The  blood  ejected,  in  acting  on  the  column  before  it,  will 
leave  a  space  immediately  at  the  roots  of  this  vessel  only  partial- 
ly occupied,  so  tliat  in  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle  a  small  quan- 
tity of  blood  will  have  a  retrograde  motion,  and,  according  as  this 
relieves  the  arterial  distension,  tbe  agency  of  elasticity  will  be  pro- 
portionately diminished. 

The  supposition  which  is  here  advanced  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  duiing  the  diastole  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle, receives,  from  tbe  researches  and  reasoning  of  others,  confir- 
mation previously  unltnown  to  me.  ITie  fact  is  not,  however,  em- 
ployed to  show  its  effects  on  the  exercise  of  the  elastic  properties 
of  the  arteries.  If  it  exist  it  will  be  impossible  to  d«ny  that  the 
tension  of  the  whole  of  tbe  arterial  system  will  be  modified  by  it. 
The  opinion  is  thus  supported  by  Burdach. 

"  If  the  wave  of  blood  is  projected  to  a  certain  distance  in  tlie  ar- 
tery by  the  effect  of  the  systole,  but  again  flows  back  (714,6°)  to. 
wards  the  sigmoid  valves,  which  are  meanwhile  closed  on  themselves, 
(70813')  this  phenomenon  equally  supposes  a  space  not  entirely 
occupied  by  blood,  and  as,  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart,  the  blood 
continues  to  flow  from  the  arteritJ  trunk  into  the  branches;  (714,  II;) 
but  this  trunk  is  not  so  flexible  us  to  be  able  to  contract  itself 
in  the  same  proportion,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  equally  in  this 
case,  either  a  vacuum,  or  3  space  containing  air.  Pontana  sets  in 
opposition  to  this  opinion  an  experiment  made  by  himself,  in  which 
the  aorta,  when  he  punctnred  it  near  the  sigmoid  valves,  emitted 
blood  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart,  only  in  sometvhat  smnlter 
quantity  than  during  the  systole-  Dut  he  had  no  reason  to  draw 
a  ODnclusion  irom  this  hostile  to  our  views :  far  we  admit  only  tliat  a 
certain  exteut  of  the  aorta  is  not  completely  filled ;  we  do  not  con- 
tend that  it  is  absolutely  empty  ;  and  even  in  this  latter  case  the 
blood  would  still  issue  through  the  wound.  Spallanzoni  has  observ- 
ed that,  in  salamanders,  the  Ijulb  of  the  aorta  contained  but  little 
blood  during  tbe  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  but  that  did  not  close 
at  all  when  the  circulation  was  feeble,  so  that  then  it  had  a  pate 
colour,  and  when  opened,  allowed  no  fluid  to  escape." — Vol.  vi.  p. 
188. 

Modifications  are  continually  occurring  in  the  distribution  of 
the  blood,  which  require  conesponding  changes  in  the  capacity  of 
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die  arUriefl.  At  one  time  these  are  suddenly  and  greatly  distend- 
ed, at  another  the  powers  of  life  are  so  exhausted  that  the  pulse 
is  acaicely  felt.  How  immense  is  the  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  blood  circulating  at  these  times.  The  arterial  system  is  not 
coly  liable  to  such  general  changes  in  connection  with  disease, 
imt  partial  and  momentary  modifications  occurring  during  the  ac- 
tion and  healthy  exercise  of  the  body.  In  one  part,  circulation 
is  impeded,  in  another  it  is  accelerated,  the  blood  being  uiged 
fbiward  with  a  strong  and  irr^ular  force.  These  varying  condi- 
tions of  the  circulation  demand  corresponding  modifications  in  the 
arteries,  which  can  be  secured  only  by  their  elastic  and  contractile 
pvoperties.  The  experiments  of  Magendie  and  Poiseuille  have 
been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  to  be  defective,  not  warrant- 
ing the  conclusions  deduced  from  them.  The  fonner  physiolo- 
gist adverts  to  the  practical  importance  of  the  views  resulting  from 
the  supposed  fact,  that  the  blood  is  moving  with  an  equal  momen- 
tnm  throughout  the  system.  On  this  point  he  thus  forcibly  ex- 
presses himself: 

^  This  equality  of  pressure  throughout  the  whole  of  the  arterial 
system  is  a  feet  highly  important  in  regard  to  practice.  If  you  wish 
to  diminii^  the  mass  of  fluids,  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  you 
open  this  or  that  artery ;  for  the  equilibrium  is  simultaneously  re- 
stored in  the  vascular  canals,  and  the  parietes  of  each  tube  feel 
themselves  relieved  of  a  pressure  everywhere  UAiform.  It  is  phy- 
sicians who  attach  a  grave  importance  to  t]ia  choice  of  an  artery  to 
be  subjected  to  the  lancet.  Thus  the  temporal  artery  is  the  one 
generally  preferred  in  cerebral  affections.  But  these  are  mere  scho- 
lastic dogmata^  having  no  basis  themselves^  and  being  repugnant  to 
sound  theory.  The  truth  in  this^  as  in  a  great  many  other  cases^  is 
more  simple  than  the  imagination  would  represent  it.  Where  then 
the  use  of  loading  the  memory  with  so  many  erroneous  precepts  re- 
corded in  so  many  books  regarding  the  vessel  proper  to  bleed  from 
in  this  or  that  disease  ?  The  single  fact  of  the  equality  of  pressure 
wonderfully  simplifies  this  question."* 

The  experiments  in  favour  of  the  equality  of  arterial  pressure 
have  been  shown  to  be  liable  to  serious  objections,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  application  of  this  principle  to  medical  science  may 
be  fraught  with  much  mischief.  Experience  has  repeatedly  proved 
the  value  of  the  discrimination  which  he  ridicules,  and  it  would 
be  highly  injudicious,  on  many  occasions,  not  to  make  the  selcc* 
tion  of  the  artery  a  matter  of  importance.  Local  bleeding  cer- 
tainly often  allays  general  arterial  excitement ;  but  this  does  not 
establish  the  doctrine  here  laid  down.  The  relief  may  arise  from 
the  treatment  subduing  local  irritation,  the  cause  of  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  ;  or  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  quieted  by 
the  loss  of  blood,  or,  indeed,  much  of  the  good  attributed  to  the 

*  Le9oa8  sur  les  Fhenomenes  Physiques. 
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practice  may  be  owing  to  the  conjoint  employment  of  means, 
■  whose  beneficial  agency  is  entirely  overlooked  in  tlie  calculation. 

In  tbe  further  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  several  other  import- 
'BUt  experiments  of  Magendie  and  Poiseuille,  bearing  especially 
on  the  tension  of  blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins,  will  be  examin- 
ed, and  it  will  then  be  shown  that  the  experiments  are  in  their 
nature  defective,  and  incapable  of  furnishing  accurate  results.  We 
must  certainly  have  much  better  evidence  Uian  that  with  which 
we  are  favoured,  before  we  arc  disposed  to  adopt  the  novel  doc- 
trine respecting  the  equality  of  tension  throughout  the  arterial 
GysLeiii,  or  the  startling  conclusion,  that  the  selection  of  the  ar- 
tery is  quite  a  matter  of  indifference,  when  imperative  to  have  re- 
course to  the  abstraction  of  blood.  Before  yielding  assent  to  a 
doctrine  of  such  practical  importance,  the  evidence  on  which  it 
rests  must  be  free  from  all  doubt  and  speculation.  The  espe- 
rienee  of  ages  is  opposed  to  it  ;  tlie  results  of  daily  practice  give 
it  no  colouring  or  support ;  and  it  is  at  variance  with  the  views 
and  reasoning  of  al!  antecedent  physiologists  ;  and  it  will  be 
shown  in  subsequent  investigations  that  it  is  altogether  founded 
in  error. 

After  the  preceding  investigations,  the  pulse  naturally  comes 
under  consideration.  There  is  now  little  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  its  cause.  The  view  which  Parry  entertained  is  gene- 
rally admitted,  and  its  accuracy  appears  to  be  placed  beyond  all 
question  by  elaborate  and  carefully  conducted  experiments. 
There  are  points,  however,  connected  with  this  subject  on  which 
physiologists  are  by  no  means  agreed.  It  is  contended  by  one 
class  oF  writers,  that,  though  the  pulse  is  produced  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  left  ventricle,  the  contractions  of  the  arteries  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  body  are  not  synchrouous  with  that  of  the  ven- 
tricle, but  rapidly  successive.  The  earlier  physiologists,  Harvey 
and  Hallcr,  assert  that  the  contractions  of  the  arteries  are  synchro- 
nous with  the  systole  of  the  heart,  and  my  own  researches  arc  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  this  conclusion.  I'lie  following  extract  gives 
some  of  the  authontica  who  think  otlierwise,  and  the  reasons  for 
the  doctrine  which  they  maintain  : — 

"  Weitbrecht,  Liscovius,  and  E.  H.  Weber*  have  shown,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  the  case.  Tlie  pulsation  of  the  arteries  near 
the  heart  is  synchronous  with  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle.  But 
at  a  greater  distance  from  tbe  heart,  the  arterial  pulse  ce 
perfMtly  synchronous  with  the  hearts  impulse,  the  interval  vary- 
ing, according  to  Weber,  from  one-sixth  to  oae-seventh  of  a  second. 
Thus,  the  pulse  of  the  radial  artery  even  is  somewhat  later  thi 
that  of  the  common  carotid,  The  pulse  of  the  facial,  at  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  heart,  is  isnchronous  with  the  pul 
*  ]  n  Ihe  TrcatiKk  Oe  Pobu  aon  in  omoibua  Arlmii  plane  lynchton 
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fixillary  artery  ;  while  the  pulse  is  felt  somewhat  later  in  the  me- 
tatarsal artery  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  than  in  the  facial  artery 
and  common  carotid.  Weber*  has  explained  the  cause  of  this  diffe- 
rence. If  the  blood  circulated  in  perfectly  solid  tubes,  whose  walls 
admitted  of  no  extension,  the  impulse  of  the  blood,  driven  by  the 
ventricle  into  the  arteries,  would  be  communicated  even  to  the  end 
of  the  column  of  blood,  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which  sound  is 
propagated  through  this  fluid, — much  quicker,  namely,  than  in  at- 
mospheric air ;  the  pressure  of  the  blood  would  be  transmitted  to 
the  finest  extremities  of  the  arteries,  with  no  perceptible  loss  of 
time.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  arteries  admitting  of  some  ex- 
tension, particularly  in  length,  the  impulse  given  to  the  blood  by 
the  heart  distends  first  merely  the  arteries  nearest  to  the  heart. 
These,  by  their  elasticity,  again  contract,  and  thus  cause  the  dis« 
tension  of  the  next  portion  of  the  arterial  system,  which  also,  in  its 
turn,  by  contracting,  forces  the  blood  into  the  next  portions,  and  so 
on ;  so  that  a  certain  interval  of  time,  although  a  very  short  one, 
elapses  before  this  undulation,  resulting  from  the  successive  com- 
pression of  the  blood,  and  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  ar- 
teries, reaches  the  most  distant  branches  of  the  arterial  system/'t 

The  same  view  is  also  adopted  by  Carson  in  his  Inquiry  into  the 
motion  of  the  blood,  and  is  supported  with  his  usual  ingenuity  and 
aptness  of  illustration. 

In  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  Haller  remarks,  '<  Sed  etiam  in 
homine,  si  manum  dextram  cordis  sedi  opposueris  manum  sinistram 
arteria:  temporali,  labiali,  radiali,  poplitese  adplicueris,  manifesto 
percipies,  eodem  omnino  tempore  et  cordis  recurvatum  apicem  cos- 
tas  ferire,  et  sanguinem  in  omnibus  arteriis,  quas  nominavi,  pulsum 
efficere.  Experimentum  ssepe  feci,  et  in  me,  et  in  vivis  animalibus ; 
fecit  Harveius  ;i  fecerunt  primi  circuitus  sanguinis  statores  ;§  fece- 
runt  nuperi  CI.  viri  ;||  fecit  in  equo  CI.  Bourgelat.'*ir 

This  experiment  of  Haller**  we  have  repeatedly  performed  with 
the  greatest  possible  care,  and  under  circumstances  favourable  for 
the  attainment  of  truth,  and  always  with  the  same  result.  Our 
own  experimental  researches  are  not  alone  the  cause  of  objection 
to  the  doctrine  which  is  here  combated.  The  consideration  of  the 
evidence  by  which  it  is  supported  furnishes  the  best  reason.  It 
rests  indeed  upon  pure  assumption.  It  is  stated  that  ''  the  im- 
pulse given  to  the  blood  by  the  heart  distends  first  merely  the 
arteries  nearest  to  the  heart.''^  The  doctrine  is  founded  altogether 
on  this  supposed  feet.  From  its  importance  it  would  be  imagined 
that  clear  and  unquestionable  evidence  would  be  adduced  in  its 
confirmation.  Argument  only  is  brought  forward,  and  certainly 
not  of  the  most  convincing  character.     Whether  the  impulse  of 

*  Annotat.  Anatoni. 

t  Miiller^fl  Elements  of  Fhysiology,  p.  200,  201.  i  ExerciL  i.  c.  3, 

$  J.  Walsus,  EpUt  cit  p.  400,  ed.  I. 

H  Joflephiu  Duverney  de  Touie,  p.  207)  de  puhu  in  aute  locutus.  Tliomu 
Schwenke,   1.  c.  p.  82.  ^  Hippiatrique,  Tome  ii.  p.  346. 

••  Elcmenta  Physiologic,  Lib.  iv.  Sect.  xli. 
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the  heart  be  directed  against  a  column  of  blood  in  arteries  pos- 
sessing  elasticity,  or  altogetber  destitute  of  it,  there  is  one  effect 
that  must  take  place, — the  forward  movement  of  the  fluid  acted 
upon.  Between  arteriea  and  inorganic  lubeB,  there  is  a  difference 
which  would  simply  modify  the  effect.  In  the  former,  the  blood 
ejected  by  the  ventricle  would  not  remove  an  equal  quantity  froui 
the  extreme  arteriea,  but  only  the  surplus  of  that  which  distends 
the  arterial  system.  In  the  hitter,  an  equal  quantity  of  fluid 
would  necessarily  be  discharged.  The  pulse  unquestionably  de- 
peiids  on  this  forward  rush  of  the  blood,  and  it  follows  as  an  in- 
evitable consequence,  that  the  impulse  must  be  transmitted  iii' 
Btantaneously  to  oil  parts  of  the  arterial  system.  To  state  that 
the  blood  propelled  distends  only  the  arteries  nearest  to  the  heart, 
is  an  assertion  resting  on  no  facta  nor  founded  on  any  probable 
data.  It  is  equivalent  to  Baying,  that  it  foregoes  acting  on  the  co- 
lumn before  it.  If  it  acts  upon  it,  which  it  must  inevitably,  the 
impulse  of  the  ventricle  will  be  felt  at  the  same  instant  of  time 
throughout  the  body. 

In  opposition  to  the  view  which  is  here  advocated,  DrCarsonre- 
tnarks, "  upon  the  supposition  of  a  synchronous  contraction  of  nil  parts 
oftbearteriaHystem,  the  quantity  of  blood  discharged  in  consequence 
of  that  contraction,  from  the  termination  of  the  arteries,  must  great- 
ly exceed  that  which  would  be  returned  to  the  ventricles,  even  if 
there  were  no  valves  to  oppose ;  the  quantity  which  would  be  dis- 
charged from  the  former,  would  be  to  that  returned  to  the  latter, 
as  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  all  the  capillary  arteries  of  tlie 
aortic  system,  to  that  of  the  diameter  of  the  aorta  alone." 

Witli  reference  to  the  opinion  of  this  physiologist,  it  may  be 
asserted,  that  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  arteries  wUI  not 
produce  the  result  which  he  regards  as  inevitable, — in  fact,  il  may 
be  shonTi  to  be  an  impossibility.  All  authorities  admit  the  arte- 
ries to  be  full  previous  to  the  injection  of  a  fresh  quantity  into 
the  aorta,  and,  however  greatly  they  may  differ  on  the  influence 
which  they  exercise  in  consequence  of  elasticity  or  contractility, 
on  one  point  there  can  be  no  discrepancy  of  sentiment,  viz.  that 
the  arteries  will  be  dilated,  though  not  to  any  perceptible  extent, 
by  every  adilition  to  the  moving  column.  The  arteries  ore  not 
rigid  unyielding  tubes,  and  consequently  a  dilatation  to  some  ex- 
tent must  take  place.  The  fact  cannot  be  disputed.  Accordingly, 
the  quantity  of  blood  ejected  by  the  left  ventricle  produces  two 
effects, — the  forward  rush  of  tlie  coliimD  and  the  dilatation  of  the 
arterial  system.  It  is  therefore  an  impossibility  that,  on  the  con- 
traction of  the  left  ventricle,  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  ex- 
treme arteries,  can  exceed  that  which  would  be  returned  to  the 
ventricles  in  the  same  Ume.  The  simultaneous  contractions  of 
the  arteries,  and  the  time  intervening  between  the  next  contrac- 
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tioB  of  the  left  ▼entrick,  coDJointly  fumiflh  the  quantity  piecuely 
eqoWaieiit  to  that  vhich  is  tiansmitted  in  the  same  time,  to  the 
catkica  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  There  are  two  periods  to 
be  considered,  the  one  occupied  by  the  contractions  of  the  arteries, 
and  the  next  by  that  of  their  subsidence.  The  reasoning  of  Car- 
son leates  altogether  out  of  consideration  the  second  period.  The 
eflSKt  he  cont^Mls  for  could  take  place  only  on  the  supposition, 
that  the  arteries  are  rigid  non-elastic  tubes,  which  few  will  be  dis- 
posed to  assert. 

Tbe  view  which  is  here  given  explains  satis&ctorily  the  way  in 
which  the  balance  of  circulation  is  maintained  between  the  arteries 
and  veins,  without  the  necessity,  which  is  implied  by  the  doctrine 
of  Wdtbrecht,  Liscovius,  Weber,  and  Carson,  for  the  successive 
contractions  of  the  arteries  ;  which  the  last  physiologist  states 
^^  cannot  be  discerned  by  the  senses."^  It  cannot  bo  very  bold  to 
question  what  does  not  admit  of  proof. 

In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the  ar- 
teries, their  usually  empty  state  after  death  is  a  phenomenon 
which  solicits  examination.  The  views  proposed  to  explain  it  are 
various.  By  one  it  is  contended  that  tlie  elastic  property  of  the 
arteries  at  the  moment  of  death  forces  onwards  the  blood  contained 
in  them.  By  another,  it  is  ascribed  to  the  tonic  contraction  of 
the  arteries ;  by  a  third,  the  resilience  of  the  lungs  and  of  the 
coats  of  the  arteries  is  adduced  to  account  for  the  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  veins.  It  is  argued  by  a  fourth  that  the  effect  arises 
from  the  attraction  of  the  capillaries.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
enter  at  this  time  into  a  lengthened  inquiry  concerning  the  phe- 
nomenon, as  it  will  again  be  noticed  when  the  functions  of  the 
capillaries  are  studied,  regarding  these  vessels  as  instrumental  in 
producing  the  result.  All  writers  on  this  subject  appear  to  have 
passed  over  in  silence  the  gradual  changes  which  are  taking  place 
for  hours,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  previous  to  death.  This  in- 
quiry is  exceedingly  important,  and  will  remove  much  of  the  ap- 
parent difficulty  investing  the  phenomenon. 

During  the  period  of  dying,  the  action  of  the  heart  gradually 
becomes  feeble  and  mostly  frequent,  until  at  length  it  ceases  to 
be  detected  in  the  slender  streamlet  flowing  along  the  arteries, 
though  it  may  still  be  discovered  on  applying  the  ear  to  the  chest. 
Whether  the  period  be  long  or  short,  the  contents  of  the  venous 
system  are  gradually  acquiring  a  preponderance  over  the  arterial, 
not,  indeed,  from  any  or  the  causes  enumerated  by  physiologists, 
but  from  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  circulation.  At 
the  moment  of  death,  under  such  circumstances,  the  arterial  sys- 
tem contains  scarcely  any  blood  at  all.  Thus  &r  we  require  not 
the  aid  of  any  of  these  causes  to  account  for  the  phenomenon. 
The  breathing  at  this  time  is  often  most  laborious  and  frequent ; 
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a  condition  T^hich  would  appear  unfavourable,  according  to  ike 
hypothesis  of  Dr  Carson,  for  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veins, 
being  widely  remote  in  character  ftom  the  subsidence  of  the  lungs, 
which  he  regards  as  principally  instrumental  in  the  production  of 
the  effect.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  effect  precedes  actual  death. 
When  this  is  sudden,  the  arteries  almost  invariably  contain  a 
greater  proportion  of  blood  than  when  it  is  slowly  produced. 
Were  the  causes  assigned  by  physiologists  efficient  and  active, 
there  ought  to  be  no  difference  in  the  results.  Why  should  not 
the  resilience  of  the  lungs,  the  elasticity  or  tonic  contractility  of 
the  arteries,  operate  equally  in  all  cases?  If  any  difference  existed 
it  ought  to  be  in  favour  of  their  greater  activity  when  death  is 
sudden,  occasioned  by  hanging,  drowning,  or  suffocation  from  the 
inhalation  of  irrespirable  gases  or  mephitic  vapours;  for  under  such 
circumstances  the.  natural  properties  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  ar- 
teries have  not  been  at  all  wasted  by  participating  in  any  previous 
disease.  Long  and  serious  organic  or  functional  derangement  al- 
ways enfeebles  and  exhausts  the  vital  powers ;  the  inherent  pro- 
perties of  the  animal  system ;  and  consequently,  when  they  have 
been  the  least  injured,  those  which  continue  in  action  for  a  short 
time  after  death  ought  to  exhibit  greater  activity  and  energy  than 
in  cases  of  previous  decay  and  exhaustion.  There  is  not  only  a 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  death,  which  will  in  part  explain 
the  discrepancy  of  the  results,  but  there  is  also  a  marked  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  the  blood  to  the  containing  vessels  previous 
to  this  events,  to  which  no  writer  has  adverted,  and  yet  a  know- 
ledge of  it  is  necessary  to  afford  a  correct  view  of  the  phenomena. 
When  death  is  occasioned  by  disease  which  has  continued  for 
weeks  or  months,  the  circulating  fluid  is  greatly  diminished  in 
quantity  in  many  instances,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of  one-half. 
There  is  no  permanent  decrease  in  the  capacity  of  the  veins  cor- 
responding to  this  change.  It  may  therefore  be  stated,  that  there 
is  a  lessened  quantity  of  blood  and  an  unaltered  capacity  of  the 
veins  which  may  be  designated  the  receiving  vessels.  In  cases  of 
sudden  death  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  circu- 
lating fluid,  and  consequently  it  would  scarcely  be  expected,  what- 
ever causes  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  operation,  that  there  would 
be  the  same  feicility  for  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  arteries  into 
the  veins,  as  in  the  case  previously  considered.  Both  classes  of 
vessels  are  full,  that  is  to  the  ordinary  distension  of  health,  which 
is  very  different  from  their  condition  after  the  long  continuance  of 
disease. 

We  may  thus  briefly  recapitulate  the  striking  differences  in  the 
state  of  the  circulating  system  in  the  cases  which  have  been  ex- 
amined. 

1.  The  arterial  system  after  death  resulting  from  disease  is 
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usually  found  empty,  and  almost  the  whole  of  this  effect  is  pro« 
duced  immediately  precedinp^  the  extinction  of  life. 

5t.  The  very  slender  streamlet  which  may  remain  is  certainly 
too  small  in  quantity  to  be  urged  onwards  by  the  elasticity  or  to- 
nic contractility  of  the  arteries.  They  are  not  found  after  death 
in  a  cord-like  condition,  and  nothing  less  than  a  contraction  which 
would  produce  an  effect  of  this  kind  would  act  on  the  lingering 
thread-like  current. 

3.  The  arterial  and  venous  systems  after  death,  produced  sud- 
denly by  hanging,  drowning,  or  any  cause,  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
found  in  a  completely  empty  state.  This  is  admitted  generally 
by  writers. 

4.  As  these  systems  previous  to  death  are  full  to  the  ordinary 
distension  of  health,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  venous 
already  thus  distended  should  be  able  to  receive  readily  the  whole 
of  the  contents  of  the  arterial. 

5.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  two  cases  of 
death,  with  respect  to  another  class  of  vessels,  viz.  the  capillaries, 
which  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Their  action  will  be  admitted 
to  continue  after  death;  but  when  this  is  slow  and  protracted,  they 
have  clearly,  in  common  with  eveir  other  part  of  the  body,  nearly 
ceased  to  exercise  their  functions ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  death  is  sud- 
denly produced,  these  functions  are  unimpaired  by  previous  disease 
or  derangement,  and  consequently  will  long  continue,  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  draw  the  blood  from  the  arteries,  and  transmit  it 
into  the  veins.  We  shall  in  another  part  of  this  inquiry  show, 
that  the  activity  of  the  capillaries,  intermediate  between  the  two 
systems,  will  necessarily  in  this  manner  influence  the  contents  of 
both.  The  hypothesis  ofDr  Carson  is  not  required  to  account  for 
the  condition  of  the  arteries  after  death.  It  is  indeed  perfectly  gra- 
tuitous. Incases  of  slowly  approaching  death,  the  breathing  is  some- 
times immediately  preceding  so  soft  and  easy,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  it,  and  the  lungs  are  unquestionably  gradually  collapsing, 
80  that  their  resilience  after  the  last  expiration  can  make  no  material 
change  in  them.  In  cases  of  sudden  death,  the  effect  for  which 
he  contends  ought  to  be  the  greatest,  there  being  previously  no 
gradual  diminution  of  elasticity.  It  happens,  however,  unfortu- 
nately for  his  hypothesis,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  arte- 
rial system  is  seldom  found  empty. 
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Art.  IV.— ^n  Inquiry  into  the  Mechanical  Functions  of 
the  Ear.    By  James  Syh,  M.  D.  Ayr.* 

Section  I.-— Of»  the  Mechanical  Functions  of  the  Ewternal 

Ear. 

Thb  external  ear  is  generallj  supposed  to  be  superadded  to 
the  proper  oigan  of  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the 
intensity  of  sound ;  but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  inrith  re- 
gard to  the  nianner  in  which  it  accomplishes  this  end.  The  older 
theory  is  that  it  performs  the  office  of  an  ear-trumpet  in  concen- 
trating the  sonorous  undulations  of  the  air  upon  the  membrane  of 
the  tympanum ;  whilst  some  modem  physiologists  maintain,  that 
its  cartilages  are  made  to  vibrate  by  Uie  impulse  of  the  air,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  their  recipient  surfaces,  they 
transmit  the  vibrations  with  greater  force  to  the  membrane  of  the 
tymnanum,  than  if  these  had  been  only  allowed  to  impinge  upon 
it  directly 

Smce,  however,  some  animals  can  hear  acutely,  although  their 
external  ears  are  so  formed  that  they  cannot  perform  the  office  of 
car-trumpets  ;f  and  since  others  can  hear  equally  well,  although 
their  external  ears  are  composed  of  materials  which  cannot  be 
made  to  vibrate  like  sounding-boards  ;  I  and  since  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  animal  kingdom  seems  to  hear  well  enough  without 
any  external  ears,§  I  think  we  are  warranted  in  concluding,  that 
the  principal  purpose  of  an  external  ear  must  be  something  else 
than  to  augment  the  intensity  of  sound. 

The  organs  of  smell  and  sight  are  each  fumbhed  with  an  ex- 
ternal apparatus  similar  to  that  of  the  ear.  The  external  nose 
consists  of  an  osseous  passage,  analogous  to  the  meatus  externus 
of  the  temporal  bone.  To  the  extremity  of  this  are  attached  car- 
tilaginous plates,  analogous  to  the  cartilages  of  the  auricles.  In 
the  membrane  lining  its  inner  aspect  are  imbedded  mucous  folli- 
cles, analogous  to  the  ceruminous  glands  of  the  ear,  and  producing 
a  viscid  secretion  ;  both  passages  are  defended  by  a  sort  of  grat* 
ing  of  hairs ;  and  the  muscles  of  the  alte  nasi  correspond  with 

*  This  paper  was  read  to  the  Medical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Glas- 
gow, on  the  2 1  St  September  1840  ;  ^and  in  compliance  with  their  request,  I  now  lay 
it  before  the  public. 

-f-  This  is  the  case  with  the  human  ear,  of  which  the  helix  and  antihclix  present 
ridgea  and  conTex  surfaces,  as  much  calculated  to  disperse,  as  the  concha  is  to  col- 
lect, the  undulations  of  the  air. 

X  The  expanded  auricles  of  the  bat,  instead  of  being  composed  of  rigid  cartiloges, 
capable  of  transmitting  yibrations,  consist  of  pliant  membrane,  which  appears  to  be 
lU  adapted  for  such  an  office. 

$  In  the  cetacea,  reptiles,  and  most  birds,  which  latter  are,  by  no  means  deficient 
in  the  sense  of  hearing,  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  an  external  car. 
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Uioae  of  the  cartilages  of  die  ear.  Anatomists  have  pointed  out 
an  equally  close  analogy  of  the  external  apparatus  of  the  ear  with 
that  of  the  eye  :*«— -so  that  the  oigans  of  smell,  sight,  and  hear* 
ing,  are  all  provided  with  appendages  similar  to  each  other  in 
their  position,  their  conformation,  and  the  several  structures  of 
which  they  are  composed  ;  and  this  affords  a  presumption  that 
the  functions  of  these  appendages  should  likewise  be  analogous. 

Now,  the  essential  use  of  the  external  nose,  and  of  the  eye- 
brows and  eyelids,  is  to  protect  the  organs  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached, from  having  their  structures  injured,  or  their  functions  dis- 
turbed by  foreign  influences.  The  nose  is  a  roof,  under  the 
shelter  of  which,  the  proper  organ  of  smell  performs  in  security  its 
oflKce  of  receiving  impressions  from  odorous  efHuvia.  Moisture 
flowing  down  the  forehead  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  papil- 
lae of  the  pituitary  membrane  ;  rain  and  snow^  carried  by  the 
wind,  are  equally  excluded ;  and  by  the  hairs  and  viscid  secretion, 
insects,  dust,  and  other  small  bodies  floating  in  the  atmosphere, 
are  entangled  at  the  threshold.  The  eyebrows  and  eyelids  exe- 
cute precisely  similar  offices  for  the  organ  which  is  placed  under 
their  wardship ;  and  the  eyelids  perform  the  additional  duty  of 
wiping  away  the  residue  of  the  tears,  which  must  become  irritat- 
ing, when  their  saline  ingredients  are  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion. 

In  those  of  the  Primates  which  generally  carry  their  heads 
erect,  the  external  ears  are  so  situated,  and  of  such  a  figure,  as  to 
determine  the  direction  of  the  wet  hair  away  from  the  orifice  of 
the  meatus,  and  to  cause  sweat  and  other  moisture  to  drain  off 
irom  the  upper  parts  of  the  head  along  the  channel  formed  l)o- 
tween  the  auricle  and  the  scalp.  Hut  these  animals  have  so  little 
power  of  moving  their  ears,  that  in  order  to  protect  the  meatus 
from  rain,  snow,  or  flights  of  insects,  they  are  obliged  to  turn 
aside  their  entire  head.  This  cannot  be  conveniently  done  by 
quadrupeds,  in  which  the  position  of  the  neck  is  liorizontiil,  so 
that  mere  rotation  of  the  head  upon  the  neck  is  with  them  a  very 
awkward  movement.  The  auricles  of  quadrupeds,  and  of  such  of 
the  Quadrumana  as  resemble  q\iadrupeds  in  their  habits,  are  there- 
fore endowed  with  extensive  mobility ;  and  they  serve  to  shield 
the  meatus  from  foreign  matters,  from  whatever  point  they  may 
approach."!- 

*  The  orbital  marf^n  resembles  the  osseous  portion  of  the  mratut  oudlfwiuM  ; 
die  eyelids  contain  cartilages  moved  by  muscles,  and  surrounding  the  entrance  to  the 
eye  ;  and  the  cilia  and  Meibomian  glands  arc  analogous  to  the  hairs  and  cerunii- 
nous  glands  of  the  car. 

-f-  Besides  defending  them  from  storms  of  rain,  swarms  of  insects,  ftc.  they  avert 
the  moisture  which  trickles  down  the  necks  of  those  animals  whiUt  they  are  brows, 
ing  in  rainy  weather. 
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The  aquatic  Mammalia  are  not  provided  with  external  ears,  be- 
cause no  mechanical  obstacle  could  have  debarred  water  from  con- 
veying its  impurities  to  their  membrana  tympanic  without  exclud- 
ing the  water  itself,  which  is  their  medium  of  sound,  and  which, 
moreover,  supplies  their  ears  with  a  constant  lotion. 

In  moles*  and  reptiles-f*  an  auricle  would  have  been  of  little 
avail  as  a  protection  against  the  earth,  mud,  and  dusty  rubbish 
which  they  frequent ;  and  it  would  have  been  at  once  a  hindrance 
to  their  motions,  and  liable  to  injury.  And  as  the  velocity  and 
precision  of  the  flight  of  birds  would  also  have  been  impeded  by 
projecting  auricles,  the  orifice  of  their  meatus  is  covered  with 
feathers,  through  the  interstices  of  which  the  undulations  of  the  air 
are  transmitted.  | 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  necessity  for  an  appendage  to  protect 
the  organ  of  hearing  is  commensurate  with  that  for  a  similar  ap- 
pendage to  the  organs  of  sight  and  smell ;  and  that  in  different 
animals  the  form  and  properties  of  the  external  ear  change,  or  it 
becomes  evanescent,  according  as  the  circumstances  and  habits  of 
the  animals  render  certain  adaptations  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  protection,  or  any  adaptation  whatever  unavailing. 

But  as  we  seldom  find  that  the  functions  of  an  organ  are  limit- 
ed to  a  single  object,  so  the  accessory  appendages  of  the  eye  and 
nose  have  secondary  purposes  to  serve  in  subordination  to  their 
primary  office  of  protecting  the  organs  to  which  they  are  attached. 
The  nose  has  its  extremity  composed  of  cartilages  moved  by  their 
proper  muscles,  to  contract  or  expand  the  passages  to  the  nervous 
papillfiD,  and  thereby  to  vary  at  pleasure  both  Uie  quantity  of  ef- 
fluvia admitted,  and  the  velocity  with  which  they  pass  along  the 
inner  surface  of  the  no8trils.§  In  the  Primates  these  motions  are 
confined  to  a  narrow  range,  because  the  orifices  of  their  nostrils 
can  be  readily  presented  by  the  rotation  of  the  head  itself  towards 

*  In  order  to  supply  the  want  of  an  external  ear,  the  meatus  of  the  mole  is  ex- 
tremely narrow,  and  its  minute  orifice  is  ooTered  with  hair,  which  secures  it  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  adjpission  of  particles  of  earth,  whilst  the  position  of  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  would  render  it  difficult  for  them  to  reach  it  if  they 
were  admitted. 

t  Reptiles  have  not  even  a  meatus,  but  their  membrane  is  defended  by  skin,  and 
in  some  of  them  by  a  cartilaginous  plate,  which  can  bear  rough  treatment. 

^  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  size  of  the  auricle  diminishes  in  amphibious 
animals,  such  as  the  hippopotamus,  the  otter,  and  the  seal,  as  if  it  were  a  middle  term 
between  its  extreme  conditions  in  those  confined  exclusively  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  elements  which  they  inhabit. 

§  When  we  wish  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  any  ^grant  odour  with  which  the 
atmosphere  is  imbued,  we  dilate  the  nostrils  and  inspire  in  large  volumes,  by  which 
means  an  increased  quantity  of  effluvia  is  allowed  to  rise  to  Sue  upper  part  of  the 
nasal  cavities,  where  the  organ  of  smell  is  placed ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wish 
to  detect  irritating  gases,  we  contract  the  nostrils  whUst  we  increase  the  rapidity  of 
our  inspirations,  and  thus  the  gas  acts  with  greater  efll^t  on  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane near  to  the  orifice,  where,  being  sensible  to  pungency  but  n  ot  to  fragrance,  it 
belongs  rather  to  the  respiratory  system  than  to  the  organ  of  smell. 
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tbe  qimter  where  the  effluvia  are  strongest.*  In  quadrupeds,  es- 
pecially those  with  very  stiif  necks,  as  the  Pachydemiala,  the  nos- 
trils haTe  a  much  wider  field  of  motion,  so  that  these  animals  must 
be  able  to  fonn  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of  the  difference  of  in- 
tensity of  effluvia  on  different  sides  by  only  employing  the  mus- 
cles of  their  snouts,  without  being  constrained  to  bend  their  un- 
wieldy necks.  In  this  manner  the  ca])acity  of  the  nostrils  to  in- 
dcaae  or  diminish  the  sensation,  according  as  they  are  placed, 
either  jointly  by  the  rotation  of  the  head,  or  separately  by  the  mo- 
tions of  the  alse,  in  more  or  less  favourable  circumstances  for  re- 
ceiving effluvia,  gives  a  certain  power  of  determining  the  direction 
of  amella  as  a  secondary  function.^ 

The  ears  seem  to  me  to  possess  the  very  same  means  of  pcr- 
ferming  this  secondary  function.  The  auricles  of  many  animals 
are  so  constructed  that  the  intensity  of  sound  may  be  increased  or 
diminished,  according  as  their  orifice  is  directed  towards  or  from 
its  source.  In  man  and  most  of  the  Primates,  and  also  in  birds, 
this  is  chiefly  effected  by  moving  the  heud  ;  but  in  quadrupeds, 
and  in  some  of  the  Quadrumana,  the  external  ears  arc  endowed 
with  sach  extensive  movements  by  their  own  muscles,  that  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  intensity  of  sounds  nmst  result  from  mere 
difference  of  position  of  the  apertures  of  the  funnels  ;f  and  this 
difference  of  intensity  will  constitute  a  sort  of  acoustic  parallax, 
which  will  furnish  rude  data  for  an  instinctive  calculation  of  the 
]daces  of  the  sounding  bodies.^ 

In  short,  animals  seem  to  liuve  no  other  means  of  juil;;ing  of 
the  direction  of  sounds  than  by  marking  the  ditfcrcncc  of  their  in- 
tensity coincident  with  ditfcrences  of  position  of  the  apertures  of 
their  ears,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  external  ear  is  strictly  analo* 
gous  to  the  external  nose,  both  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which 

*  Even  in  this  class,  by  tlic  mere  alternate  expansion  of  the  two  nostrils,  a  cer- 
tain difierence  will  be  observed  in  tiie  intensity  of  the  sensations  excited,  which  wiU 
giTe  a  flight  indication  of  the  direction  of  odours. 

t  The  eyelids  in  like  manner  adjust  the  quantity  of  light  allowed  to  faU  upon 
tbe  cornea,  and  they  also  increase  or  diminish  the  divergence  of  the  rays,  according 
M  they  contract  or  expand  the  chink  between  their  edges.  But  the  ascertainment 
of  direction  u  an  element  in  the  operation  of  visual  perception  of  too  great  moment, 
and  requiring  too  nice  precision  to  be  lefl  to  an  accessory  appendage*  and  it  is  there- 
fore effected  by  the  voluntary  adjustment  of  the  organ  of  sight  itself.  This  is  far 
ftom  being  tbe  case  in  the  sense  of  smell,  which  affords  very  vague  indications  of  the 
place  from  whence  eflfluvia  «re  disseminated. 

X  The  hare  and  other  timid  animals  cannot  turn  their  heads  round  in  the  midst 
of  their  flight  to  learn  the  direction  in  which  their  pursuer  runs.  Their  ears  accordingly 
are  long  and  narrow ;  and  they  must  give  considerable  power  of  judging  of  direction, 
becatue  the  smallest  difTerencc  in  the  relative  extents  of  concave  and  convex  surface 
exposed,  either  in  succession  by  one  car,  or  by  both  ears  at  one  time,  will  suffice  for 
the  detection  of  a  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the  sound. 

§  Moles,  reptiles,  and  amphibious  animals  require  no  such  provision,  because,  in« 
ftead  oi  flying  before  their  pursuers,  they  betake  themselves  at  once  to  a  medium 
through  which  they  cannot  be  followed. 
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it  acquires  such  information,  and  the  vagueness  of  the  information 
when  acquired.* 

I  therefore  conclude,  that  the  principal  Ametion  of  the  exter- 
nal ear  is  to  protect  the  membrana  tympani  from  extraneous  dis- 
turbing influences ;  and  that,  as  a  secondary  function,  it  indicates, 
however  imperfectly,  the  direction  of  sounds. 

Section  II. — On  the  Mechanical  Functions  of  the  Membra- 
na Tympani' 

Much  confusion  has  prevailed  in  the  theory  of  hearing,  from 
comparing  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  parchment  of  a  drum, 
and  conceiving  it  as  vibrating  from  its  tension.  Savart's  experi- 
ments prove,  in  the  first  place,  that  when  sounds  act  upon  a  mem- 
brane of  small  dimensions,  they  are  incapable  of  throwing  it  into 
nodal  sections  of  vibration  ;  and  secondly,  that  membranes  of  im- 
perfect rigidity  are  more  easily  moved  by  the  undulations  of  the 
air,  than  those  which  are  so  tense  as  to  be  capable  of  being  excited 
to  vibrate  from  their  elasticity.  When  the  tensor  tympani  is  re- 
laxed, the  membrane  will  therefore  yield,  as  a  whole,  to  the  undu- 
lations of  the  air  ;  and  a  smaller  force  will  suffice  to  communicate 
to  it  this  passive  motion,  than  would  be  required  to  throw  it  into 
a  state  of  active  vibration. 

This,  indeed,  might  have  been  inferred  a  priori ;  because,  if 
the  membrana  tympani  were  excited  to  vibrate  from  its  own  ela- 
sticity, in  unison  with  each  pitch  of  sound,  it  would  not  only  con- 
tinue to  vibrate  after  the  exciting  cause  had  ceased  to  act,  so  as  to 
produce  a  confused  singing  in  the  ears,  but  it  would  be  incapable 
of  vibrating  at  all,  until  its  tension  had  been  previously  adjusted, 
so  as  to  place  it  by  anticipation  in  unison  with  each  particular 
sound  with  which  it  was  about  to  be  affected. 

It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  banish  the  term  vibration  altoge- 
ther from  our  description  of  the  motions  of  the  membrana  tym- 
panic which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfectly  passive  medium, 
yielding  to  each  undulation  that  impinges  upon  it,  but  incapable, 
in  its  normal"f"  state,  of  making  a  single  oscillation,  in  virtue  of  its 
intrinsic  elasticity,  after  the  impelling  force  is  withdrawn.  Even 
the  air  itself  does  not  vibrate,  except  under  explosions  and  simi- 
lar causes ;  its  molecules  are  merely  pushed  forwards  by  each  ex- 
cursive vibration  of  the  sounding  body,  and*  they  recede  by  the 
pressure  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere,  with  the  returning  vi- 

.  *  This  explanation,  I  am  aware,  is  at  present  out  of  favour  with  physiologists ; 
but  still  it  appears  to  me  to  be  more  plausible  than  any  other  that  has  been  propos- 
ed in  its  place,  and  1  am  happy  to  find  that  it  has  the  sanction  of  Mr  Whewell. 

•f-  When  the  ear  is  assailed  by  a  very  sharp  and  loud  sound,  as  the  crack  of  a  whip, 
a  sound  still  sharper,  (by,  I  think,  an  octave,)  continues  after  the  first  sound  has 
ceased.  In  this  case  is  the  membrana  tympani  distended  so  forcibly  by  the  excessive 
counteraction  of  the  tensor  muscle,  that  it  assumes  the  action  of  an  elastic  membrane  ? 
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bzation.  In  short,  the  continuance  of  a  sound  depends  entirely 
on  the  elasticity  of  the  sounding  body  itself,  and  both  the  air  and 
the  memhrana  tympani  arc  mere  passive  instniments  of  commu- 
nication, which  cease  to  move  the  instant  the  sounding  body  is 
stiU. 

Now,  if  we  consider  attentively  the  effect  of  the  impactions  of 
the  air  upon  a  passive  membrane  of  the  figure  of  the  memhrana 
tympani  in  the  Mammalia,  we  shall  find  that,  instead  of  having 
its  apex  pushed  farther  inwards  by  each  excursive  movement,  it 
will  be  drawn  outwards  toward  the  meatus  extemua^  in  the  con- 
trary direction  to  the  action  of  the  tensor  muscle,  which  antago- 
nizes, instead  of  co-operating  with  the  sonorous  transport. 

If  this  membrane  were  a  very  extensible  substance,  admitting  of 
elongation  of  its  radiating  fibres  by  a  smaller  force  than  the  action 
of  the  tensor  muscle,  the  effect  of  the  impulses  of  the  air  upon  it 
would  be  to  dilate  its  superficial  dimensions,  and  to  push  the  whole 
of  it,  including  its  apex,  inwards.  But  if  the  point  of  the  malle- 
us can  be  drawn  outwards  by  a  smaller  force  than  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  elongate  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  membrane,  then,  I  con- 
ceive from  the  configuration  of  the  parts  that  such  will  be  the  ac- 
tual result. 

If  the  two  ends  of  a  string  are  fixed,  and  its  centre  drawn 
down  by  a  weight  appended  to  it,  then  by  applying  pressure  down- 
wards to  the  string  at  each  side  of  the  weight,  we  raise  the  weight 
upwards  ;♦  so  that  impulses  upon  two  of  the  radiating  fibres  which 
connect  the  handle  of  the  malleus  to  opposite  points  of  the  tym- 
panic ring,  ought  to  draw  the  handle  outwards  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection to  the  impulses.     If  one  end  of  the  string  is  attached  to 

*  Let  A,  (Plate  IV.  Fig  1,)  be  the  transverse  section  of  a  lever,  such  as  the  mal- 
leus, and  let  B  A  C  be  a  string  attached  to  it,  and  fastened  at  B  and  C.  If  two 
forces  P  M  and  Q  N,  act  simultaneously  upon  the  points  M  and  N,  they  will  be  de- 
composed, and  the  portions  which  act  perpendicularly  to  A  B,  A  C,  will  have  n  ten- 
dency to  carry  these  points  along  the  arcs  M  R,  N  S.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  weight 
W  wiU  be  raised  by  a  smaller  force  than  would  be  sufficient  to  elongate  the  string, 
and  that  the  forces  P  M,  Q  N,  will  carry  M  to  K,  and  N  to  S.  Then  the  segments 
B  M,  C  N,  will  assume  the  positions  B  R,  C  S.  From  the  centres  R,  S,  with  radii 
eqoal  to  M  A,  N  A,  let  two  acres  be  described,  meeting  each  other  at  O,  and  join 
R  O,  S  O.  Then  since  B  R  +  R  O  =  13  A,and  CS  +  SO  =  CA,  BR08C 
wiU  be  the  new  position  of  the  string.  B  A  being  =  B  R  -f  R  O  is  greater  than 
B  O,  and  C  A  t**  C  O.  .  *.  O  is  nearer  than  A  to  B  C,  the  common  base  of  the  two 
triangles  B  A  C,  B  O  C. 

If,  instead  of  being  concentrated  at  M  and  N,  the  forces  were  diffused  equally  along 
the  whole  lines  B  A  and  A  C,  then,  instead  of  forming  angles  at  R  and  S,  the  strings 
would  form  curves  equal  in  length  to  B  A  and  AC;  and  as  the  chord  of  every  curve 
is  shorter  than  the  arc  which  it  subtends,  the  lines  B  O,  O  C  wiU  be  shorter  than  B  A, 
A  C,  and  O,  the  vertex  of  the  curve  will  still  faU  within  the  angle  A.  If  the  string 
were  not  acted  on  by  any  other  forcea  besides  these  impulses,  the  curve  into  which 
it  would  be  thrown  would  be  a  catcnaria  ;  but  since  the  weight  W  acts  upon  A,  pul- 
ling  that  point  in  the  direction  opposite  to  O ;  the  two  segments  of  the  curve  will 
form  an  angle  at  Y,  between  A  and  O. 
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the  estremity  of  a  lever  whicli  has  freedom  to  moYe  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  other  fixed  to  a  point  above  and  beyond  the  lever, 
then,  by  presBing  the  string  downwards,  we  will  draw  the  lever  for- 
wards.* 

I  have  endeavoured  to  put  these  views  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
by  eiposing  the  memhrana  tympani  of  a  calf,  and  making  a  con- 
Gtant,  though  gentle,  pressure  at  one  side  of  the  Jiandlc  of  the 
malleus.t  whilst  I  made  slight  but  quick  impressions  on  the  cor- 
responding point  of  the  opposite  side  with  the  end  ofa  small  probe. 
By  placing  the  bone  in  such  a  position  as  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
profile  of  the  cone,  I  distinctly  perceived  that  a  very  small  ex- 
tent of  motion  outwards  was  communicated  to  the  point  of  the 
malleus  on  each  push  of  the  probe,  and  that  the  tensor  muscle  was 
thus  put  on  the  stretch. 

When  the  pressure  was  made  on  the  portion  of  the  membrana 
tf/mpani,  which  lies  beyond  and  in  the  same  pUne  with  the  handle 
of  the  malleus,  the  effect  was  to  draw  the  apes  toward  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  annular  frame ;  so  that  the  resultant  of  the  two 
sets  of  impulses,  those  at  the  sides  of  the  bone,  and  those  beyond 
its  point,  must  be  to  draw  it  outwards  toward  the  external  meatus, 
and  a  little  downwards  across  the  aperture  of  the  tympanum. 

When  pressure  is  applied  to  the  point  of  tlic  malleus  from 
within,  and  in  a  direction  outwards  and  downwards,  it  is  easily 
moved  to  the  extent  of  about  a  line  J  but  it  is  moved  with  difEculLy, 
and  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  in  the  opposite  direction ;  so  that 
the  former  may  be  inferred  to  be  its  proper  motion.  We  shall 
investigate  afterwards  how  sucli  a  motion  may  be  reconciled  with 
the  form  and  connections  of  the  malleus.  J 

*  Let  a  string  A  D  (Fig  2,)  be  faElened  al  D  in  the  saTne  plain  with  ibe  lever 
E  A  ;  Id  D  A  be  Ihionn  into  e  curve,  of  vliicli  D  V  is  Equal  to  the  chord  ;  and  let 
a  saialkt  iosae  be  sufficient  lo  nite  the  vcighia  W  and  Z  than  to  elongate  (he  string. 
From  centre  D  with  radius  D  V,  describe  tbe  arc  F  V  G  :  the  new  Idl-ub  of  A  vill 
ba  BODiDwherEin  Ibatarc.  Let  A  H  be  liiedircclian  of  the  tnotinn  ofthe  lererdus 
tQ  tbe  iDipoIieii  along  tbe  string  formerlf  consideied  (p.  53,  note) ;  let  A  V  be  the  di- 
rection of  the  molion  due  to  the  impulses  we  are  now  caneiilering  ;  and  let  A  K  be 
Ibe  direction  of  the  rciultant  of  these  two  motions;  then  O,  the  point  of  intvnection 
of  tbe  arc  P.  G,  and  tbe  diagDoal  A  K,  will  be  the  new  poiition  of  A-  The  weights 
Z  and  W  represent  the  actions  of  the  musctes  of  the  milieus. 

t  When  tlie  impulse!  were  appbed  at  one  point  without  counler-prcssure  at  the 
oppasile  side  of  the  mallnu,  the  effect  was  lo  draw  the  extremity  of  the  bone  towards 
theiide  where  the  probe  was  applied ;  but  when  the  opposite  aide  wasiteadil;  liied, 
tile  impuljes,  if  sufiicicnllr  alight,  drew  the  apei  perceptibly,  tliough  to  a  »erji  small 
extent,  outwards.  When  the  pressure  was  loo  great,  and  not  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  it  extended  tlw  portion  of  the  membrane  behind  it  without  acliag  on  the 
port  between  it  and  tlie  dpex,  and  the  result  was  a  dragging  inwards  of  tbe  whole 
apparatuB.  The  experiment  requires,  therefore,  to  be  conducted  with  nitety ,  and 
toe  pulses  to  be  made  willi  a  very  short  and  quick  movement,  perpcndiculu  "  ' 
membrane. 

(  In  birds  the  apex  of  the  cone  of  the  mmbraHn  tt/mpaai  points  outwards  ;  and 
the  inpulsee  of  the  lit  upon  the  smatl  segment  thai  is  traveriod  by  the  oitemal 
branch  of  the  ossiculum  would  have  the  effect  of  pushing  the  apex  directly  inwards,  it 
□at  influenced  by  the  action  of  ihdt  bone  ni  a  crooked  lever.     But  so  Urge  a  portioa 
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Section  III«— On  the  Mechanical  Functions  of  the  Onsicuia 

of  the  Tympanum. 

Sndi  impulses  on  the  membrana  tympani  as  are  sufficicDt, 
though  slight,  to  cause  a  visible  motion  outward«t  and  downwards 
of  the  point  of  the  malleus,  produce  so  little  elfcct  on  the  stape«, 
diat  the  direction  of  its  motion  cannot  be  easily  determined  by 
the  naked  eye.  In  order  to  ascertain  this,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  extend  the  range  of  motion  of  the  malleus  by  making  pressure 
on  its  point  from  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  I  obtained  a  view 
of  the  stapes  by  sawing  off  a  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  of  a  calf 
throogh  the  mastoid  cells ;  and  on  pushing  the  point  of  the  mal- 
leus with  a  probe  outwards  and  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ring,  a  motion  became  obvious  at  the  stapedian  joint  of  the  incus, 
the  direction  of  which  corresponded  with  that  of  the  point  of  the 
malleus,  viz.  obliquely  outwards  and  downwards.  By  this  motion 
the  base  of  the  stapes  was  drawn  away  from  the  fenestra  ovalis^ 
its  upper  margin  *  describing  a  longer  arc  than  the  lower ;  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  cause  the  stapes  to  act  upon  the 
water  of  the  labyrinth  by  suction,  like  the  piston  of  a  puuip,  and 
not  by  pressure,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion. 

From  these  motions  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  chain  of  a^^si- 
cula,  which  have  been  ascertained  by  obser^ntion,  those  of  the 
intermediate  parts  may  be  easily  deduced. 

The  centre  of  motion  of  the  malleus  is  its  styloid  process,  which 
tests  upon  the  temporal  bone  close  to  the  tympanic  ring.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  process  may  both  describe  a  circle  around  its 
point,  and  roll  upon  its  longitudinal  axis ;  so  that  the  extremity 
of  the  handle  will  be  capable  of  describing  arcs  in  two  planes ;  in 
one  it  may  be  carried  downwards,  toward  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ring ;  in  the  other  outwards,  toward  the  external  meatus  ;  f 
and  the  resultant  of  these  two  motions  will  be  in  a  cur\'c  stretch- 
ing obliquely  downwards  and  outwards.     As  we  have  seen  that 

of  the  membrane  in  birds  lies  beyond  tlie  point  of  the  bone,  that  the  effect  of  the  la- 
teral segments  may  be  disregarded  ;  and  I  have  found  that,  on  pressing  the  points  of 
two  probes  simiiltaneously  on  different  parts  of  the  large  segment  of  the  membrana 
tympatii  of  a  hen,  the  apex  moved  downwards  and  a  little  inwards.  In  moles  the 
membrana  tympani  appears  to  be  a  plane  when  the  animal  is  dead ;  so  that  this  is 
probably  its  quiescent  condition  ;  and  we  may  assume  that,  when  die  mole  Icares  the 
earth,  and  requires  to  hear  through  the  atmosphere,  it  will  throw  its  tensor  muscle 
into  action,  and  thereby  draw  tlie  point  of  the  malleus  slightly  inwards,  as  in  other 
animals  of  the  same  class. 

*  Indeed,  I  question  whether  the  lower  margin  does  not  remain  in  sUu^  and  serve 
M  an  axis  for  tlie  upper ;  but  this  motion  is  so  minute  that  it  is  difficult,  even  after 
laying  open  the  vestibule,  to  ascertain  its  precise  nature 

t  Let  A  B  (Fig.  3)  be  the  styloid  process,  C  the  articular  extremity,  and  D  the 
poiDt  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  From  centre  A  describe  D  £  ;  D  will  move  in 
this  curve  downwards  and  slightly  forwards  ;  but  it  may  at  the  same  time  perform 
rotation  around  A  B  as  an  axis,  by  which  D  will  be  brought  outwards.  The  whole 
of  the  handle,  neck,  and  head  of  the  malleus  occupy  fully  a  sextant  of  the  circle,  so 
that  if  D  roovti  downwards,  C  will  move  a  little  backwards  around  the  centre  A . 
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tills  is  precisely  the  direction  due  to  forces  acting  simultaneously 
from  without  over  the  whole  of  the  membrana  tympanic  we  now 
find  that  the  action  we  have  assigned  to  that  membrane  is  compa- 
tible with  the  conditions  of  the  malleus. 

The  incus  has  motions  upon  its  long  cms  exactly  similar  to  those 
of  the  malleus  upon  its  styloid  process ;  and  as  thes^  radii  are 
in  different  planes,  the  two  bones  with  their  facettes  may  be  com- 
pared to  two  wheels  touching  each  other  obliquely,  and  whose 
circumferences  are  mutually  indented,  so  that  the  rotation  of  the 
one  will  communicate  motion  to  the  contiguous  arc  of  the  other 
in  the  same  direction.  When  the  point  of  the  malleus  moves 
downwards  and  outwards,  the  stapedian  joint  of  the  incus  will  ac- 
cordingly do  the  same.  * 

Lastly,  since  the  short  cms  of  the  incus,  or  rather  the  chord  of 
its  curve,  makes  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  crura  of  the 
stapes,  the  oblique  movement  of  the  former  will  render  this  angle 
less  obtuse  ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  approximates  to  a  right  angle, 
the  base  of  the  stapes  will  tend  towards  parallelism  with  the  incus, 
which  implies  that  itis  upper  margin  shall  be  drawn  outwards  from 
the  fenestra  ovalis,'\' 

But  besides  the  direction  of  these  motions,  their  extent  and 
momentum  are  important  subjects  for  investigation. 

A  perpendicular  from  the  point  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus 
to  its  styloid  process,  and  also  a  radius  to  the  same  point  from 
the  extremity  of  that  process,  are  respectively  greater  than  a  per- 
pendicular, and  a  radius  from  its  articulation  with  the  incus  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  handle  around  the  styloid 
process  as  an  axis,  as  well  as  its  circular  motion  around  the  point 
of  that  process  as  a  centre,  will  both  have  a  larger  range  than  the 
corresponding  motions  of  the  articulation  of  the  malleus  with  the 
incus.     But  the  reverse  of  this  takes  place  in  the  motions  of  the 
incus,  because  both  the  point  and  axis  of  its  long  cms  are  nearer 
to  its  stapedian  than  to  its  mallear  joint.    Hence,  each  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  compound  motion  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  out- 
wards and  downwards,  suffers  two  diminutions  in  passing  to  the 
summit  of  the  stapes  ;  and  a  farther  reduction  takes  place  in  pro- 
portion of  the  height  of  the  crura  of  the  stapes  to  the  breadth  of 
its  base,  in  transferring  the  ultimate  effect  to  the  fenestra  ovalis. 
The  undulations  of  the  air,  therefore,  undergo  three  diminutions 
in  point  of  range,  before  they  take  effect  upon  the  water  of  the  la- 
byrinth ;  and  if  we  assume  that  the  compound  ratio  of  the  dimi- 
nution is  as  8  I  1,  (which,  from  studying  the  relative  dimen- 

*  Whilst  C  P  B  (Pig  4),  the  common  surface  of  articulation  of  the  malleus  and 
ineusy  will  move  downwards  and  a  little  backwards  around  A  as  a  centre,  and  in- 
waitls  around  A  B  and  B  G,  as  axes,, the  stapedian  joint  II  will  move  outwards,  and 
at  the  same  time  downwards. 

t  The  motion  of  H  (Pig*  4)  around  I  as  a  centre  will  carry  K  outwards. 
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sioiiB  of  the  parts,  I  snspect  to  be  near  the  truth),  then,  whatever 
weight  is  applied  upon  the  membrana  tympanic  vrill  be  capable 
of  sustaining  eight  times  that  weight  at  the  base  of  the  stapes* 

There  is,  however,  another  force  besides  the  impulses  of  the 
air  which  acts  upon  the  apparatus  of  the  tympanum,  viz.  its  vo- 
luntary mnofsles.  The  tensor  tympani  draws  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  directly  inwards ;  the  laxator  tympani  (as  the  second 
muscle  is  erroneously  called)  draws  it  upwards ;  and  the  stapedian 
muscle  draws  the  upper  margin  of  the  base  of  the  stapes  inwards 
upon  ihe  fenestra  ovalis.  These  muscles,  therefore,  exactly  an« 
tagonize  the  effects  of  the  sonorous  impulses,  and  restore  all  the 
bones  and  membranes  to  their  quiescent  positions.  And  this  is 
precisely  analogous  to  the  operation  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of 
touch,  which  react  upon  the  object  producing  the  sensation. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  primary  impelling  force  is 
applied  to  the  membrana  tympani^  and  transferred  from  thence 
to  the  ossicula  ;  but  vibrations  may  be  conceived  to  exist  in  the 
temporal  bone,  and  impulses  to  be  imparted  from  it  to  the  points 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  malleus,  and  of  the  long  crus  of  the 
incus.  In  this  case,  the  extremity  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus 
will  become  fixed,  and  serve  as  the  first  fulcrum,*  whilst  the  resist- 
ance will  be  at  its  joint  with  the  incus.  If  an  impulse  is  also 
received  through  the  long  cms  of  the  incus,  the  second  centre  of 
motion  will  be  between  it  and  the  mallear  joint ;  and  the  stape- 
dian joint  will  have  a  greater  range  than  either  of  the  actuating 
forces.  A  smaller  weight  at  the  base  of  the  stapes  will,  therefore, 
hold  in  equilibrio  a  larger  at  the  points  of  the  long  crus  and  sty- 
loid process.-f- 

Section  IV. — On  the  Mechanical  Functions  of  the  Water 

of  the  Labyrinth. 
Sound,  like^light,  loses  a  portion  of  its  intensity  by  passing 
from  one  medium  to  another ;  and  this  is  equally  the  case,  whe- 

*  When  we  apply  moderate  pressure  over  the  orifices  of  our  ears,  we  can  hear  the 
friction  of  the  point  of  the  tongue  upon  the  teeth,  which  was  inaudible  when  the  ears 
were  patent  The  support  given  to  the  point  of  the  malleus. by  the  air  compressed 
in  the  meatus  affords  a  firmer  fulcrum  than  when  the  air  was  free.  But  if  we  apply 
the  pressure  with  extreme  violence  with  the  point  of  a  finger,  the  sound  becomes 
less  distinct ;  because  the  force  of  the  pressure  has  been  such  as  to  impede  the  lever 

*  action  of  the  entire  handle  of  the  malleus. 
I  f  On  pushing  the  point  M,  (Fig.  5,)  .of  the  membrana  tympani  of  a  bird  to  R, 
the  locus  of  A  will  be  somewhere  in  the  arc  O  P)  described  ^-om  centre  R  with  ra- 
dius  M  A.  From  centre  F,  with  radius  F  A,  describe  an  arc,  and  O,  the  point  of 
intersection  of  these  two  arcs  will  be  the  new  position  of  A.  The  ultimate  effect 
will  be  to  raise  S  to  T.  So  that  although  the  convexity  of  the  membrana  tympani 
of  birds  causes  its  apex  to  be  pushed  a  little  inwards  by  impulses  of  the  air,  the 
nature  of  the  lever  motion  of  the  ossiculum  raises  the  upper  edge  of  its  base  from  the 

fenettra  ovaiit. 
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ther  it  passes  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  or  the  contrary. 
The  loss  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  two  media.  Let 
air,  for  instance,  be  the  medium  through  which  the  vibrations  of  a 
sounding  body  are  made  to  act  upon  water.  Each  molecule  of  the  air 
in  contact  with  the  sounding  body  will  oscillate  forwards  and  back- 
wards over  precisely  the  same  extent  of  space  with  the  molecules 
of  the  sounding  body  itself:  and  as  each  stratum  of  molecules  will 
communicate  its  motion  to^the  stratum  beyond  it,  the  sound  will 
be  conveyed  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  suffering  a  slight  retarda- 
tion from  the  interstitial  compression  of  the  air.  As  we  suppose 
that  the  molecules  of  the  sounding  body  act  entirely  by  pressure,* 
they  must  give  a  somewhat  smaller  velocity  to  the  particles  of  air 
than  they  would  have  themselves,  if  placed  in  a  vacuum  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  momentum  of  the  undulations  of  the  air  will  be  less 
than  that  of  the  vil»ation6',proper  to  the  sounding  body  in  a  some- 
what greater  ratio  than  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  respective  densi- 
ties. But  there  will  likewise  be  a  loss  of  momentum  in  trans- 
mitting the  motion  from  the  air  to  the  water,  because  when  air 
impinges  on  water,  it  is  not  capable,  from  its  inferior  density,  of 
giving  the  same  velocity  to  the  water  that  it  had  itself.  The  mo- 
tion  of  the  stratum  in  contact  with  the  water  is  therefore  check- 
ed, and  the  different  strata  are  condensed  upon  each  other  until 

*  Let  B  *»  specific  gravity  of  »  beH, 
A  sEs  do.        do.       of  air, 
W  =3  do.        do.        of  water, 
V  rx  velocity  of  vibration  of  B. 

If  B  strikes  A,  and  moves  along  with  it  the  velocity  of  B  +  A  »  JLY.  «  V     ' 


B  +  A  I+A 

B 
L  t,  the  velocity  communicated  lo  A  is  less  than  that  belonging  to  B  in  the  proportion 

of  J. :  1 ,  and  the  momentum  of  B :  momentum  A  : :  B  V  :  A  V  x 

I+A  1+A 

B  B 

y 

If  A  strikes  water  with  velocity  3= ,  and  moves  along  with  it,  the  velocity 

B" 

of  A  +  W  =»  _A_  w-Z-  ^  V  X  \ which  shows  a    stUl 

A  +  W'^IH-A  *  +  A+i^+J^* 

B  BAB 

fSsrther  reduction  of  velocity  in  passing  fh>m  air  to  water. 
Suppose  specific  gravity  of  A  =  1 

ofW  =  827 
of  B  =  10,000, 
^  velocity  communicated  from  B,  through  A  to  W  «= 
I 
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they  obtain  space  for  re-expanrion  by  the  retiring  vibration  of  the 
Boanding  body,  or  by  commanicating  motion  obliquely  to  the  sur- 
rounding air.  The  undulations  of  the  air  are  therefore  pardy 
stifled  and  partly  reverberated  by  their  own  condensation,  whidi 
employs  a  portion  of  their  momentum ;  and  it  is  only  the  remain- 
ing portion  that  can  take  effect  upon  the  water.  This  waste  of 
intensity  is  at  the  same  time  attended  with  a  demngement  in  the 
uniformity  of  velocity  throughout  each  undulation  ;  for  instead  of 
being  communicated  at  once  at  its  full  rate  to  the  new  medium, 
a  delay  takes  place,  during  which  the  air  is  acquiring  a  gradually 
increasing  elastic  force,  the  effect  of  which  upon  the  water  must 
also  gradually  increase  till  it  attains  its  maximum.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  this  might  interfere  most  essentially  with  the  power 
of  discriminating  the  qualities  of  sound. 

But  as  in  the  transmission  of  light  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
difierence  of  density  for  concentrating  the  lays  received  over  a 
hige  sur&ce  upon  a  small  focus,  in  order  to  augment  their  inten- 
sity ;  so  in  sound  the  particles  of  air  may  be  made  to  impinge  up- 
on a  large  surface  which  they  can  easily  move,  and  not  only  have 
their  united  forces  concentrated  upon  a  smaller  spot,  but  their  ve- 
locity reduced,  while  their  momentum  is  preserved  so  as  to  ad- 
apt* them  to  the  difference  of  density  between  air  and  the  new 
medium  to  which  they  are  communicated,  and  thereby  to  prevent 
both  loss  of  power  and  loss  of  precision  ftom  condensation.  If 
the  area  of  the  membrana  tympani  were  to  that  of  the  membra'- 
na  ovalis  as  100  :  1,  and  if  the  whole  impulses  on  the  former 
were  made  effective  upon  the  latter,  the  undulations  would  be 
transferred  without  loss  from  condensation  to  a  fluid  a  hundred 
times  more  dense  than  the  air,  because  the  weight  is  increased  a 
hundred-fold  by  the  superior  extent  of  the  recipient  surface.  If 
again,  the  range  of  motion  of  the  membrana  tympani  is  to  diat 
of  the  membrana  ovalis^  as  8  :  1,  the  impulses  of  the  air  upon 
the  former  will  be  capable  of  communicating  the  whole  of  their 
momentum  to  a  fluid  eight  times  denser  than  the  air.  By  com- 
bining these  two  ratios,  the  total  effect  will  be  to  transfer  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  undulations  of  the  air  impinging  upon  the  mem^ 
brana  tympani^  without  either  waste  or  remora  from  condensa* 
tion  to  a  fluid  800  times  more  dense  than  the  air  itself. 

Now,  this  is  nearly  the  ratio  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water  to 

*  Let  the  discs  A,  (Fig.  6,)  and  B  be  suspended  in  air  and  water,  respectively 
upon  tlie  fulcrum  C,  and  let  tlieir  areas  be  to  each  other  inversely  as  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  air  to  the  specific  gravity  of  water;  and  let  C  A  ee  C  B.  Then,  if  partidef 
of  air  impinge  over  the  whole  of  A,  they  will  give  their  own  velocity  to  the  water 
in  contact  with  B. 

I^t  A  =  B,  (Pig.  7f)  and  C  B :  C  A  : :  sp.  gr.  air :  sp.gr.  water ;  then  A  wiU 
still  hold  B  in  equilibrio,  but  it  will  give  it  a  smaller  range  of  motion. 

i<et  B  <<  A,  (Fig.  8,)  but  not  in  the  ratio  of  the  specific  gravities  of  air  and  watar  ; 
and  letBxCAcsAxCB;  still  the  equilibrium  wiU  be  maintain«l. 
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that  of  air ;  aud  it  becomes  a  most  inteiesting  problem  to  deinon- 
strate  the  precise  results  of  the  chain  of  levers  presented  by  the 
ossicula  of  tlie  tympanum,  and  the  comparative  areas  of  tlie  mem- 
branes of  the  tympannm,  and  of  ihe  fenestra  ovalia.  Although 
1  have  only  made  a  rough  attempt  to  supply  these  importani  de- 
sideraia  by  actual  measurements,  1  sbail,  in  tlie  meantime,  assume 
that  nature  has  shown  here  the  same  economy  of  power  that  is  dis- 
played in  all  ber  works  ;  and  that  the  mechanical  adaptations  are 
such  that  there  is  no  waste  in  transferring  the  impulses  of  the  air 
upon  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  water  of  the  labyrinth. 

The  perilymph,  then,  is  put  in  motion  by  the  suction  of  the 
base  of  the  stapes  ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  through 
the  Eustachian  lube,  upon  ^i^  fenextra  rotunda,  is  an  essential 
element  in  this  mechanical  operation.  As  we  know  that  loud 
sounds  arc  those  which  result  from  extensive  vibrations  in  the 
sounding  body,  we  may  presume  that  the  intensity  of  the  sensa- 
tion will  depend  on  the  extent  of  oscillation  of  the  perilymph  over 
the  surface  of  tlie  membranous  labyrinth,  which  we  shall  consi- 
der as  the  immediate  organ  of  hearing.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
Btapes  has  been  raised  from  ^\c  fenestra  ovolis  by  an  excursive 
undulation  of  the  air ;  then  the  perilymph  will  be  sucked  out  irom 
all  the  channels  of  the  labyrinth,  and  a.  general  conflux  will  take 
place  towards  the  fenestra  ovalis;  and,  in  order  to  supply  the 
space  thus  vacated,  the  membrane  of  lheyene«/)'«  rotunda  wUl 
be  pressed  inwards  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  In  this 
course,  as  much  water  must  pass  from  the  tympanic  scala  of  the 
cochlea,  through  the  helicotrema,  as  is  pumped  out  by  the  stapes. 
When  the  oscillation  retires,  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the 
two  fenestrffi  will  be  equalized,  and  the  stapedian  muscle  will  force 
back  the  perilymph  through  the  same  passages  by  which  it  ad- 
vanced, till  the  membrana  rotunda  is  restored  to  its  quiescent 
slate.  The  action  of  the  sonorous  undulations,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  acoustic  muscles  are  therefore  two  forces  which  produce  al- 
ternate fluxes  and  refluxes  of  the  perilymph  over  the  membra- 
nous pulps  supporting  the  delicate  expansions  of  theauditory  nerve; 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  essential  condition  for  exciting  the  sen- 
sation of  sound." 

The  resemblance  of  the  cochlea  in  structure  and  relative  situa- 
tion to  the  iris  has  attracted  Uic  notice  of  anatomists ;  and  it  is 
not  an  idle  speculation  to  inquire  whether  the  same  analogy  may 

*  Aa  it  ia  onl;  ihc  i 
thol  it  deatroyed  by  temOTing  il 
inembrune  of  the  trmpinum  does  not  Dcceaaatily  enlsil  deilruction  of  hearing  aolong 
as  ibe  atapo  anil  its  muKle  aie  preserved.  The  air  may  imningu  directly  on  the 
nrmAroM  roluvii,  and  raise  Ibe  boie  at  the  slapea,  whicli  will  be  icplpced  hy  its 
muKle  ;  atid  ibtu  oecillationi  wilt  be  L'rcaled  over  the  meoibiuious  pulpi.  though 
IcM  forcibly  and  len  precisely  ihnn  if  iranamitted  through  the  oaijcula, 
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not  subsist  between  their  functions.  When  the  light  iSoilIs  with 
great  intensity  on  the  surface  of  the  iris,  that  membrane  expands 
80  as  to  contract  the  pupil  and  diminish  tlie  quantity  of  rays  pas- 
sing to  the  retina ;  and  it  appears  probable  that  this  expansion 
is  not  so  much  the  effect  of  muscular  action,  as  of  vascular  con- 
gestion ;  so  that  there  is  not  merely  a  dilatation,  but  a  positive 
enlargement  of  the  iris.  In  like  manner,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
friction  of  extensive  oscillations  along  the  scalse  of  the  cochlea 
causes  a  similar  excitement  of  its  spiral  laminae,  a  flow  of  blood 
is  determined  to  their  erectile  tissue,  and  both  the  channels  of  the 
scalae  and  the  orifice  of  the  helicotrema  are  narrowed.  An  impe- 
diment being  thus  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  movements  of  the  pe- 
rilymph, the  extent  of  its  undulations  comes  to  be  regulated  by 
its  own  action. 

But  when  a  flow  of  blood  is  brought  from  the  general  circula- 
tion to  fill  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  cochlea,  the  labyrinth  would 
suifer  from  over-distension,  and  a  protrusion  of  the  membranes  of 
the  two  fenestra;,  impeding  their  functions,  would  be  the  result, 
unless  some  provision  were  made  to  obviate  this  evil.  Such  a  pro- 
vision seems  to  be  found  in  the  aqueducts  of  Cotugno,  one  open- 
ing at  each  scala  of  the  cochlea,  by  which  the  perilymph  displaced 
by  the  turgid  laminae  is  conveyed  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  internal 
ear,  and  placed  within  the  cranium.  The  force  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pelled is  the  excess  of  the  erectile  action  of  the  cochlear  circula- 
tion, over  the  normal  action  of  the  encephalic  circulation :  and 
when  this  excessive  action  terminates  and  the  equilibrium  is  re- 
stored, the  normal  action  within  the  cranium  becomes  sufficient 
to  replace  the  perilymph. 

The  retina  of  the  eye  is  defended  from  the  admission  of  such 
rays  as  have  not  been  previously  concentrated  by  passing  through 
the  cornea  and  lens,  by  means  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum^  which 
darkens  the  internal  chamber  of  the  eye,  by  preventing  translu- 
cency  through  the  sclerotic  coat.  In  like  mannner  a  provision 
has  been  made  for  preserving  the  auditory  nerve  from  any  vibra- 
tions except  those  which  have  acquired  the  necessary  precision, 
from  being  conveyed  to  \\\(i  fenestra  oval  is  by  the  ossicula  of  the 
tjrmpanum.  The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  excellent  conductors 
of  vibrations  received  from  solid  bodies.  The  voice  is  conveyed 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages  to  each  comu  of  the 
OS  hyoides,  and  from  thence  along  a  tense  ligament  to  the  styloid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone.  From  this  they  are  communicated 
to  the  spongy  and  cellular  portions  of  that  bone,  particularly  its 
mastoid  cells,  the  laminae  of  which  resemble  a  system  of  sounding 
boards.  We  have  seen  how  the  malleus  and  incus  are  connected 
with  the  temporal  bone,  and  how  their  lever  action  is  adjusted  so 
as  to  adapt  the  vibrations  of  the  solid  bone  to  the  fluid  perilymph. 
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But  if  these  vibmtiona  bail  lilcewise  access  to  the  perilympli 
through  the  walht  of  the  labyrinth,  the  ear  would  be  filled  with  a, 
confusion  of  vibrations,  the  direction  of  which  would  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  regular  and  precise  flux  and  reflux  of  the  perilymph 
over  the  auditory  pulp  ;  and  tbe  ear  would  be  placed  in  tfie  same 
predicament  that  tlie  eye  would  be  in,  if  the  retina  were  exposed 
to  a  glare  of  light  through  the  sclerotic  coat  wliicli  had  not  been 
previously  brought  to  a  focus  by  passing  through  the  cornea  and 
lens. 

Now  it  appears  tome  that,  as  the  jngmentum  nigrum  is  provid- 
ed for  darkening  the  eye,  so  the  petrous  bone  is  provided  for 
deafening  the  ear,  Tts  extreme  density,  compared  with  that  of 
the  cellular  bones  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  will  serve  to  stifle 
the  sounds.  The  density  of  this  bone  cannot  be  intended  as  a 
protection  to  the  car,  because  the  situation  of  that  organ  exempts 
it  from  external  violence;  and  animals  having  no  larynx,  and 
therefore  no  voice,  have  no  petrous  bone,  although  their  internal 
cars  stand  as  much  in  need  of  protection  as  those  of  animals  en- 
dowed with  a  larynx. 

Summary 

1.  The  external  car  protects  the  membrana  tympani,  and  at  the 
same  time  contributes  to  a  knowledge  of  the  direction  of  sounds. 

a  The  membrana  tj/mpani  presents  a  large  recipient  surtaco 
for  sonorous  impulses,  which  draw  its  apes  outwards. 

3.  The  OBsicula  of  the  tympanum  constitute  a  system  of  levers 
by  which  the  motions  of  the  memhrana  tympani  are  transmitted 
to  il\e  fenestra  onalis,  with  their  extent  diminished  but  their  mo- 
mentum preserved. 

1.  The  laminm  of  the  cellular  bones  which  surround  the  ear 
convey  vibrations  from  the  larynx  by  means  of  the  ossicula  to  the 
fenestra  ovalia^  and  these  have  their  extent  increased  wliilst  their 
momentum  remains  the  same. 

5.  Tho  combined  effect  of  the  difference  of  extent  of  the  mem- 
brana tympani  and  fenestra  ovalis,  and  the  difference  of  range  of 
motion  of  the  point  of  the  malleus  and  base  of  the  stapes,  is  to 
concentrate  tho  impulses  of  the  air,  and  adapt  them  for  being  trans- 
mitted without  loss  to  a  denser  fluid. 

6.  The  stapes  is  raised  from  tbe  fenestra  ovatis  by  the  impulses  ■ 
of  the  sonorous  undulattons. 

7.  The  muscles  of  the  tympanum  restore  the  membrana  tym- 
pani, and  the  base  of  the  stapes  to  their  quiescent  positions. 

8.  The  feneatra  rotunda  permitsthe  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
to  act  through  the  Eustachian  tube  upon  the  water  of  the  labyrinth, 
so  as  to  enable  the  stapes  to  be  raised. 

9.  The  water  of  the  labyrinth  oscillates  over  the  auditory  pulps 
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by  ihe  aiteniate  suction  and  pieaaure  of  the  atapcs,  and  llus  ex- 
cites the  sensation  of  bearing. 

10.  The  extent  of  oscillation  is  regulated  by  the  cochlea,  the 
latninie  of  which  expand  and  contract  according  to  the  degree  of 
friction  to  which  tliey  are  exposed. 

11.  The  aqueducts  are  diverticula  for  receiving  the  water  dis- 
placed by  the  expanded  laminte. 

IS.  The  petrous  bone  deafens  the  internal  car  by  cicludiog 
such  ribrations  aa  are  not  transmitted  by  the  ossicula. 
Ayr,  nth  September  1840. 
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Art.  V. — Case  of  Aortal  Aneurism  which  opened  into  the 
Vena  Cava  Superior,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Vena 
Azygoa.      By   William   Youxg,   M.  D.      [Read  to  the 

Mcdico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh.] 

A  r.esTLEMAV,  aged  56,  of  rather  robust  constitution  and 
temperate  habits,  had  enjoyed  good  health  till  autumn  1838, 
when  lie  suffered  under  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  seated  chiefly 
in  the  shoulders,  occiput,  and  front  of  the  thorax,  with  pain  ex- 
tending from  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  to  the  spine.  These 
pains  continued  with  greater  or  less  severity  for  some  months,  but 
he  complained  most  of  the  pain  in  the  occiput  and  internal  part 
of  the  chest.  He  remained  free  from  pain  duricg  the  following 
summer  tOI  October,  when  there  was  a  partial  relnm,  but  less  se- 
vere than  formerly.  He  was  at  this  period  attacked  with  cough, 
loud  and  ringing,  accompanied  with  scanty  expectoration,  and  most 
troublesome  when  in  the  recumbent  posture.  This  occasioned  hia 
confinement  to  the  house  for  some  weeks.  He  never  at  any  pe- 
riod complained  of  dysphagia,  palpitation,  or  any  sense  of  con- 
striction or  oppression  of  the  chest,  nor  experienced  difficulty  in 
breathing,  even  on  taking  violent  exercise  ;— a  symptom  almost  al- 
ways present  in  this  disease,  especially  in  its  advanced  stage. 
Neither  was  there  ever  observed  any  elevation  or  swelling  of  the 
jngular  veins,  or  preternatural  pulsation  of  the  carotids.  But. 
he liad  fut  many  years  suffered  from  terri6c  dreams,  which  he  attri- 
buted to  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  January  last,  he  retired  to  bed 
complaining  of  headach,  to  which  he  had  been  oceaaionally  sub- 
ject for  many  years. 

Not  more  than  an  hour  after  when  I  saw  him,  the  lips,  nostrils, 
and  features  generally,  as  also  the  bead,  neck,  and  front  of  the 
chest  as  far  aa  the  second  rib,  were  greatly  swollen,  and  of  a  deep 
purple  hue,  approaching  to  black,  which  partioliy  disappeared  on 
pressure.     The  veins  of  the  temples  and  forehead  were  black  and 
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prominent.  He  complained  of  severe  headach,  but  no  difficulty  in 
breathing,  nor  were  there  any  symptoms  of  oppression  of  the  brain. 
The  pulse  was  80,  and  full.  The  disease  appeared  to  be  anoma- 
lous in  its  nature.  It  had  none  of  the  characters  of  emphysema  or 
erysipelas.  Blood  was  drawn  from  the  arm  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
ounces,  it  being  obvious,  that  some  serious  obstacle  to  the  return 
of  the  blood  from  the  head  existed.  After  the  bleeding  the  deep 
colour  of  the  surface,  as  well  as  the  pain,  were  considerably  dimi- 
nished. 

January  9*  The  fulness  of  the  face,  &c.  and  purple  colour  of  the 
skin  were  as  when  first  visited,  and  he  complained  still  of  severe 
headach ;  the  respiration  was  rather  difficult ;  the  pulse  80,  small, 
and  easily  compressed.  He  was  very  restless,  and  constantly  chang- 
ing his  posture,  and  had  the  appearance  of  great  suffering.  The 
examination  of  the  chest  in  such  circumstances  could  not  be  made 
with  all  the  necessary  minuteness,  yet  the  respiratory  sound  could 
be  heard  over  the  greater  part  of  the  chest  anteriorly.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  was  natural ;  the  impulse  rather  feebler  than  usual 
between  the  ribs  ;  the  sounds  distinct,  but  not  loud,  and  rather 
obscured  by  the  bronchial  sounds. 

Over  the  centre  of  the  sternum  there  was  distinctly  perceived 
an  impulse  stronger  than'that  of  the  heart  accompanied  by  a  short, 
rather  abrupt  and  loud  sound,  but  no  distinct  bruit.  The  impulse 
was  limited  in  extent,  diminishing  in  intensity  as  the  stethoscope 
was  applied  at  a  greater  distance  from  this  point.  No  purring 
tremor  or  rasping  sound  could  be  heard  either  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  sternum  or  above  the  clavicles.* 

Prom  the  extremely  restless  state  of  the  patient,  and  the  chest 
having  since  the  commencement  of  the  attack  become  oedematous, 
percussion  was  not  employed. 

No  further  oppoVtunity  of  making  another  examination  was  af- 
forded, as  the  patient  generally  lay  in  siich  a  position  as  to  pre- 
vent any  auscultation,  except  of  the  back,  where  the  respiration 
was  obviously  becoming  more  and  more  bronchial  with  loud  cre- 
pitation. 

Jan.  10.  Breathing  was  more  difficult,  obviously  in  consequence 
of  the  obstruction  to  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  the  air  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  trachea,  the  effect  of  the  external  swelliiig  ex- 
tending to  the  fauces  and  epiglottis.  Deglutition  was  much  im- 
peded from  the  same  cause.  Twenty  leeches  applied  externally 
gave  no  relief. 

*  Dr  Abercrombie  and  Dr  John  Scott  Tuited  the  patient  and  employed  the  stetho- 
scope with  the  same  result.  As  far  as  the  examination  of  the  chest  could  be  con- 
ducted in  this  case,  no  difference  in  the  respiration  of  the  two  lungs  could  be  de- 
tected ;  noticed  particularly  as  a  diagiKMtic  symptom  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  by 
Dr  Green  and  Dr  Stokes  in  their  papers  on  this  subject  in  the  Dublin  Medical 
Journal  for  1835. 
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Jannanr  11.  He  talked  incoherently.  The  respiration  was  ex- 
tremelj  difficult ;  complete  dysphagia,  which  was  always  referred 
by  the  patient,  while  able  to  speak,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  oeso- 
pliagus,  and  not  as  usual  in  such  cases,  to  some  point  nearly  op- 
posite the  spot  where  the  impulse  is  perceived.  He  was  apparent- 
ly in  great  suffering,  not  remaining  more  than  a  few  minutes  in 
the  same  posture. 

Died  at  4  p.  m.  Immediately  after  death,  the  surface  assumed 
its  natural  colour,  and  the  fulness  of  the  parts  greatly  subsided. 

The  body  was  inspected  on  Monday,  the  IStli  of  January  1840, 
forty-five  (hours  after  death,  in  presence  of  Drs  Aborcrombie, 
Handyside,  and  John  Scott,  and  Mr  Alexander  and  Mr  Millar. 
Dr  Handyside  conducted  the  inspection. 

The  surface  of  the  body  presented  the  ordinary  appearances, 
with  the  exception  of  some  lividity  of  the  features,  existing  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  usual  at  the  expiry  of  so  short  a  period  after 
death,  and  a  mottled  appearance  on  the  right  mammary  region, 
arising  from  venous  turgesccnce,  and  some  cccliymosed  spots  in 
the  texture,  and  under  the  substance  of  the  skin.         'v 

On  dividing  the  integuments  of  the  neck  and  chest,  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  senim  escaped  from  the  instcrstices  of  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  textures.  The  tliorax  immediately  below  the 
jugular  fossa,  and  ridge  of  the  collar  bone,  appeared  to  be  rather 
more  prominent  than  usual,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum 
was  remarkably  concave  in  its  long  axis.  The  cartilages  of  the 
first  ribs  were  in  a  completely  ossified  state,  while  those  of  the 
other  ribs  approximated  to  this  condition. 

On  removing  the  sternum  and  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  the  ante- 
rior cavity  of  the  mediastinum  appeared  to  be  very  nearly  oblite- 
rated, the  anterior  wall  of  the  pericardium  rqflexum  adhering  in- 
timately to  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  stcnuim.  The  internal  sur- 
face of  the  pericardium,  with  its  fluid,  were  natural ;  but  the 
heart  lay  collapsed,  and  nearly  empty  of  blood,  its  parietes  (not 
hypertrophied,  as  usual  in  tliis  disease),  but  soft,  flaccid,  and  of  a 
dark-grayish  hue.  The  cavities  and  the  valvular  apparatus  of  this 
organ  were  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  aortal  aperture  and 
its  valv-^s.  The  former  was  dilated  to  the  extent  of  a  half-crown 
piece,  and  the  latter  were  enlarged  and  thickened.  The  ascend- 
ing aorta  was  enormously  dilated,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
arch  of  that  vessel  formed  a  large  aneurismal  sac,  the  long  axis  of 
which  lay  transversely,  and  the  capacity  of  which  amounted  to 
about  a  pound  and  a  quarter.     This  cavity  was  filled  with  blood 

1)rincipally  in  a  fluid  state,  but  there  lay  in\bedded  in,  and  close- 
y  adherent  internally  to  the  posterior  part  of  its  right  wall,  at  a 
part  corresponding  to  that  along  which  the  vena  cava  supe- 
rior descenaed  externally,  a  circular  coagulum  of  rather  recent  for- 
mation, the  edges  of  which  were  fimbriated  and  uneven,  the  ccn- 
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tre  of  it  tliick  and  convex.  A  similar  eongulum,  but  of  smaller 
size,  lay  in  another  recess,  adherent  to  tlic  inner  surface  of  the  an- 
terior wail  of  the  sac,  At  these  two  parts,  the  walls  of  the  sac 
ilid  not  exceed  a  line  in  thickness,  while  internally  they  were  of 
3  cherry-red  colour,  and  exhibited  vascular  concretions  with  the 
earliest-formed  laminm  of  the  coagiila.  Tlie  remainder  of  tlie 
inner  surface  of  the  sac  presented  in  some  parts  of  its  texture  an 
atheromatous  degeneration,  which  at  the  back  part  of  the  sac  seem- 
ed, in  conjunction  with  the  altered  lining  membrane,  to  be  broken 
down  into  nnmerous  floeculent  appendages,  which  projected  into 
the  cavity,  Tn  other  parts,  the  texture  of  the  aneurismai  sac  was 
pervaded  by  incipient  calcareous  depositions. 

The  orifices  of  ihc  coronary  arteries  and  of  the  branches  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  were  slightly  dilated. 

The  walls  of  the  aneurismal  sac  amounted  on  the  average  to 
two  lines  and  a  half  In  thickness,  while  at  the  part  where  the  vena 
cava  superior  lay  stretched  over,  and  inseparably  connected  to  the 
convex  surface  of  the  tumour,  and  opposite  that  part  of  the  course 
of  this  vesasl,  where  the  vena  axygos  terminates  in  it,  (he  wall 
of  tlie  sac  was  much  attenuated,  being  rednced  to  less  than  otic 
line  in  thickness.  Here  was  found  an  elliptical  ulcerated  opening 
in  the  right  wall  of  the  aneurism,  and  in  the  tense  wall  of  the 
vein.  The  length  of  this  opening  exceeded  half  an  inch,  and  ila 
long  axis  lay  in  the  direction  downwards,  forwards,  and  inWArds. 
Its  edges  were  retracted  and  irregular,  and  reduced  to  half  a  line 
in  thickness. 

The  lungs  were  healthy  in  testure ;  but  congested  with  dark- 
Goloure^l  fluid  blood. 

Il  will  be  remarked  tiat  in  this  case  there  was  no  symptom  of 
aneurism  previous  to  the  uttaek  on  the  night  of  |the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary. The  patient  had  never  even  complained  of  difficulty  of 
breathiuff,  or  oppression  of  the  chest.  No  cerebral  afTection  had 
ever  manifested  itself,  if  we  except  occasional  hcadaclis  and  a  lia- 
bility to  friglitful  dreams,  which  he  justly  attributed  to  derange- 
ment in  the  function  of  digestion,  having  been  for  thirty  or  forty 
years  afflicted  with  dyspeptic  symptoms. 

The  very  dark  coiour  and  swollen  state  of  the  face,  head,  and 
neck,  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  the  engorged  state  of  the  cava, 
produced  partly  by  the  mcGlianical  pressure  of  the  aneurismal  sac, 
but  chiefly  by  the  profuse  discharge  of  blood  from  the  latter  into 
the  vein,  immediately  on  tlie  eominuDlcation  being  ftirmed;  al- 
though eedemalous  intumescence  of  the  face  and  even  apoplexy  were 
fmmd  to  result  from  simple  pressure  of  the  aneurismal  sac  on  the 
cava,  as  noticed  by  Corvisart,  Berlin,  finuillaud,  and  Dr  Hope. 

No  case  exactly  similar  to  this  is  recorded  by  Morgagni,  One 
is  mentioned  by  him,  where  tlio  skin  of  the  lace  and  neck  were 
livid  befoi-e  dculli.  He  says,  "■  the  thorax  being  opened,  and  water 
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being  found  therein,  so  great  a  dilatation  of  the  heart  was  ob- 
serve aa  had  never  been  seen  before,  especially  on  account  of  the 
enlaiged  state  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  its  annexed  auricle.  And 
the  aorta  was  contracted  to  an  amazing  narrowness  near  the  heart.^ 
Another,  where  he  says,  *'  the  face  was  tumid  and  of  a  brownish 
red.'*  After  death  tlie  face  continued  "  turgid  and  livid.'"  On  ex- 
amination, aneurism  of  the  aorta  was  discovered  exceeding  that  of 
a  ^^  kid''s  bead,  extending  &om  the  basis  of  the  heart  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  thorax."" 

A  case,  where  the  symptoms  wore  somewhat  similar  to  the 
above,  is  detailed  by  Dr  John  Reid  in  the  January  number  of  this 
Jonmal  for  1840,  where  the  aneurism  communicated  with  the  right 
auricle,  in  which  there  was  lividity  and  ccdema  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body,  which  he  attributes  to  compression  of  the  superior  cava. 
In  the  present  case  it  is  presumed  that  the  simple  mechanical 
pressure  of  the  tumour  could  not  account  for  the  symptoms ;  these 
naving  appeared  instantaneouslv,  while  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
sudden  increase  of  the  size  of  the  aneurismal  sac.  It  is  probable 
that  the  communication  with  the  vein  was  formed  on  the  evening 
of  the  8th,  when  the  symptoms  first  apj  eared,  and  which,  as  for- 
merly stated,  would  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  permitting  a  laige 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  forced  into  the  vein,  and  thus  produce  an 
immense  accumulation  of  blood  in  that  vessel,  and  consequently 
in  those  of  the  head  and  neck. 


Art.  VI. — Two  Cases  of  Impracticable  Labour  arising  from 
JUalacosteon  of  the  Pelvis^  in  ivliich  the  C  cesarean  Operation 
was  performed ;  accompayiied  with  practical  observations. 
By  Thomas  Radford,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c. 

Case.  I— -On  Sunday  the  Ist  of  April  1820,  I  was  request- 
ed to  visit  Mary  Ashworth,  residing  at  Denton,  about  six  miles 
from  Manchester.  I  was  told  she  was  in  great  danger,  having 
been  in  labour  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  tliat  no  progress 
was  made  in  the  case.  This  report  did  not  surprise  me  when  I 
ascertained  who  the  individual  was ;  for  Mr  Wood,  my  partner 
and  esteemed  relative,  liad  visited  her  about  the  end  of  the  seventh 
month  of  her  present  pregnancy,  at  the  request  of  her  medical  at- 
tendant, Mr  Morris,  a  highly  respectable  surgeon,  who  resided  at 
Ashton-undcr-Lyne.  Mr  Wood  at  this  period  examined  her  per 
vaginam^  and  his  opinion  was,  that,  if  her  pregnancy  did  pro- 
ceed, when  labour  came  on,  the  Csesarean  section  would  be 
reqnired,  as  in  her  case  no  other  means  would  be  of  the  kast 
avail.  At  3  o"clock  p.  m.  I  reached  her  dwelling,  and  foond  Mr 
Morris  and  Mr  Cheetham  awaiting  my  arrival. 
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I  was  infonned  by  Mr  Morris  that  she  had  been  in  strong  la- 
bour about  thirty-four  hours ;  that  the  membranes  had  ruptured  in 
two  hours  after  its  commencement ;  and  that  the  liquor  amnii 
bad  gradually  passed  away.  He  had  not  been  able  to  feel  the 
presentation  nor  the  08  uteri.  The  pains  were  strong  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  afterwards  gradually  abated.  The  urine  had  been 
passed  freely  during  the  Saturday ;  but  this  day  (Sunday)  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  having  been  discharged.  The  bowels  were 
constipated,  and  had  not  been  opened  during  the  labour. 

Her  previous  history  was  to  the  following  efiTect.  She  had 
borne  ten  children,  nine  of  whom  were  expelled  by  the  natural 
powers.  In  the  last  labour  considerable  difficulty  occurred,  and 
the  practitioner  had  recourse  to  craniotomy.  During  her  tenth 
pregnancy  she  experienced  considerable  weakness  in  her  loins,  and 
felt  rheumatic  paitis  about  the  hips,  and  limped  in  her  gait. 
These  pains  continued  from  that  time  till  her  present  pregnancy, 
but  did  not  increase  in  degree.  When  she  became  again  preg- 
nant her  sufferings  increased,  and  her  lameness  became  more  ma- 
nifest. Her  stature  was  now  observed  to  diminish  in  height. 
She  was  4S  years  of  age,  and  was  employed  as  a  hat-trimmer. 

I  found  her  in  bed  lying  upon  the  back,  with  the  head  and  should- 
ers raised.  She  moved  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  pulse  was 
feeble  and  frequent,  beating  about  150  in  the  minute.  She  had 
often  vomited,  and  had  great  tenderness  in  the  belly,  which  was  con- 
siderably increased  by  pressure.  Her  tongue  was  furred  and  dry, 
and  she  complained  of  great  thirst ;  her  countenance  expressed 
considerable  anguish.  Being  requested  to  compose  her  mind,  she 
answered,  "  she  was  composed,  but  anxious  for  relief,  and  would 
suffer  any  pain  so  that  she  might  be  delivered.^ 

Upon  examining  the  abdomen,  I  found  the  uterus  projecting 
very  much  forwards,  and  lying  with  its  anterior  surface  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  thighs.  By  a  vaginal  examination  I  discovered 
that  the  labia  were  much  swelled,  and  the  vagina  felt  dry  and 
rough  ;  it  was  hotter  than  natural ;  and  an  odour  similar  to  that 
arising  from  animal  matter  when  partially  decomposed  was  per- 
ceived from  the  hand  when  it  was  withdrawn.  The  outlet  of  the 
pelvis  had  undergone  great  change  ;  the  arch  of  the  pubes  was  to- 
tally destroyed  by  the  near  approximation  of  the  rami  of  the  ischia 
and  pubes,  having  only  a  small  slit,  so  narrow  at  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  as  not  to  admit  the  point  of  the  index  finger ;  at  the 
middle,  however,  the  finger  could  just  be  introduced.  The  tubero- 
sities of  the  ischia  were  not  more  than  one  inch  and  a-half  to  one 
inch  and  three-quarters  asunder ;  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  sa- 
crum was  so  much  more  incurvated  than  natural,  as  to  throw  the 
coccyx  much  more  forward,  and  consequently  lessen  the  conjugate 
diameter  of  the  lower  aperture  of  the  pelvis.  This  great  diminution 
in  the  outlet  rendered  it  difficult  to  pass  the  hand  in  order  to 
measure  the  brim,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  it  very  far 
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backwards  in  order  to  accomplish  it.  His  aperture  was  found 
oiiidi  mora  altered  than  the  outlet ;  one  finger  only  edgeways  could 
be  placed  between  the  points  of  bone  in  the  conjugate  diameter. 
In  travening  it  from  side  to  iside  I  could  detect  no  great  difference, 
bat  if  there  was  any,  the  left  was  the  most  contracted.  In  the 
tiaiiSYerse  diameter  I  could  just  place  three  fingers  parallel  to  each 
dher.  The  figure  of  the  brim  was  tripartite,  having  a  slit  oa 
eadi  side ;  and  a  third  passing  forwards  produced  by  the  approxi- 
mation and  jutting  out  of  the  pubes,  which  was  so  narrow  that  the 
finger  could  not  pass  within  it.  This  alteration  in  the  brim  was 
occasioned  by  the  falling  downwards  and  forwards  of  the  upper 

d;  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  lower  lumbar  vertebra,  and  by  the 
y  of  the  oasa  pubis  and  ischia  being  forced  backwards  and  in- 
wards, whilst  the  symphysis  and  rami  of  the  pubes  projected  for- 
wards and  upwards.  The  measurement  of  the  conjugate  diameter 
did  not  exceed  tliree-quarters  of  an  inch,  or  that  of  the  transverse 
two  inches  ;  and  having  placed  my  fingers  upon  each  other  in  the 
widest  part,  and  having  measured  them  when  withdrawn,  I  con- 
cluded that  no  body  of  a  diameter  greater  than  from  three-quar- 
ters to  one  inch  could  pass  through  it ;  and  that  delivery  per  vias 
naiuralesy  aided  by  the  crotchet,  was  utterly  impracticable.  An- 
other important  feature  in  the  case  was,  that  no  part  of  the  child 
or  08  uteri  could  be  felt. 

Upon  these  grounds,  then,  we  concluded  that  our  only  resource 
was  the  Gsesarean  section.  Our  opinions  were  now  stated  to  the 
husband  and  friends,  and  they  cheerfully  submitted  to  any  prac- 
tice we  thought  best  to  adopt.  The  patient,  anxious  to  have  her 
sufferings  terminated,  also  readily  acquiesced  in  our  decision. 

An  enema  was  ordered  to  be  administered,  and  it  soon  ope- 
rated. The  catheter  was  also  introduced,  but  little  urine  was 
withdrawn.  As  the  patient  felt  cold,  a  little  warm  wine  and 
water  was  given,  whirh  acted  beneficially.  Having  placed  her 
upon  a  table,  an  incision  of  six  inches  long  was  made  through  the 
abdominal  integuments  about  one  inch  to  the  left  of  the  umbili- 
cus, extending  from  three  inches  above  to  three  below.  A  small 
opening  was  made  into  the  peritoneum,  and  this  membrane  was 
afterwards  fully  divided  by  a  probe-pointed  bistoury.  The  ute- 
rus was  now  exposed,  and  an  excision  of  equal  length  was  made  in- 
to this  organ,  nearly  dividing  its  entire  substance.  An  opening 
was  now  made  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  wound  by  the  knife,  so 
as  to  admit  the  finger,  upon  which  the  bistoury  was  again  passed, 
and  the  uterus  was  laid  open.  I  now  passed  my  hand,  and,  taking 
hold  of  the  thigh  of  the  child,  readily  extracted  it;  but  unfortu- 
nately it  was  dead.  The  funis  having  been  divided,  the  placental 
portion  was  held  firmly  in  the  left  hand,  whilst  the  right  was  in- 
troduced into  the  uterus  to  extract  the  placenta,  which  was  attach- 
ed to  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  uterus.     As  soon  as  the 
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placenu  was  removed,  the  utetiia  energetically  contracted,  and 
lowering  itself  became  almost  inviaihle.  The  intealines  pro- 
truded at  the  wound,  but  were  soon  reduced  and  retained  by  the 
hands  extended  over  tlicir  surface.  Mr  Morris  next  passed  several 
ligatures  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  afterwards  applied 
slips  of  adhesive  plaster,  by  which  the  edges  of  the  wound  were 
closely  approximated.  Pledgets  of  lint  spread  with  cerate  were 
also  applied,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  whole  a  broad  bandage  was 
loosely  put  on.  Thequantily  of  blood  lost  was  trivial,  not  exceeding 
three  or  four  ounces,  whicli  favoumble  circumstance,  doubtless,  was 
partly  owing  to  the  position  of  the  placenta,  and  partly  to  the  vi- 
gorous contraction  of  the  uterus. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  opcratiou  the  patient  maintain- 
ed the  greatest  fortitude,  and  expressed  her  thankfulness  upon 
the  termination  ofhers'.ifferings.  She,  however,  as  well  as  all  pre- 
sent, were  disappointed  that  the  child  was  lost. 

The  patient  was  tlien  put  to  bed,  and,  as  the  pulse  was  rather 
low,  a  cordial  was  administered,  which  in  a  little  while  revived 
her.  An  anodyne  draught,  containing  60  minims  of  laudarivm, 
was  also  given. 

At  ten  o'clock  r.  M.,  the  pulse  was  140;  the  skin  wa^  hot ; 
she  was  thirsty,  and  complained  ofheadach;  belly  tender;  'dis- 
charge not  more  than  usual ;  thinks  she  can  sleep ;  no  urine  paased. 

April  2d,  8  o'clock  a.  m.  Says  she  has  slept ;  has  taken  Bomo 
refreshment;  skin  hotter;  pulse  140  to  150  in  the  minute;  and 
feels  sharp  to  the  finger ;  has  not  voided  any  urine ;  bowels  not 
moved.  Ordered  saline  eHbrvcscing  draughts.  The  catheterlo  be 
introduced,  by  which  from  tlirec  to  fo'ir  ounces  of  urine  were  with- 
drawn. 

12  o'clock  noon.  Not  so  well ;  had  shivering  and  some  vomiting; 
the  pulse  was  more  frequent ;  and  the  abdominal  tenderness  increas- 
ed; belly  swelled  ;  a  sanious  discharge  was  oozing  from  thcwound  ; 
bandage  uncomfortable  ;  vaginal  discharge  rather  greater  and  more 
offensive  ;  bowels  not  moved.  The  medicines  were  continfled  : 
and  the  bandage  loosened.  '  ' 

4  o'clock  p,  H,  Has  again  shivered;  continues  to  vomit; 
pulse  more  frequent  and  tremulous;  countenance  more  deprf-ssed  ; 
abdomen  more  tender  and  more  swelled  ;  is  very  thiraty ;  and  her 
tongue  is  very  much  loaded.  The  bowels  still  constipated.  The 
saline  medicines  were  continued,  and  an  enema  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine and  castor  oil  was  ordered  to  be  administered. 

lO  o'clock  V.  M.  Vomiting  continnes  unabated;  pulst  titill 
very  frequent  and  much  weaker ;  skin  colder  and  rathcrclamWy; 
is  abghtly  incoherent ;  belly  very  tender  and  much  swelled  ;  dis- 
charge offensive;  has  not  passed  urine;  the  enema  operatetl. 
The  catheter  introduced,  and  four  ounces  of  urine  withdrawrt  ;  tbc 
bandage  still  further  loosened.     To  have  a  little  brandy  in  her 
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gruel  i  to  take  40  minims  of  laudanum.  The  symptoms  continu* 
ed  to  grow  more  unfavourable  during  the  night,  and  slic  died  at  4 
oVlock  ibis  morning,  (Tu€sday,)about  35  hours  after  the  operation. 
:  Ad  application  was  made  to  examine  the  body,  but  permission 
.was  only  granted  under  a  promise  that  the  wound  was  alone  to  be 
inspected ;  but  Mr  Morris  while  alone  took  the  opportunity  of  as- 
certuniog,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  state  of  tlie  parts.  The 
edges  of  tho  external  wound  were  auite  separate,  and  had  a  flabby 
unhealthy  aspect  Having  divided  the  stitches  and  drawn  aside 
ihe  int^[uments,  the  uterus  was  observed  to  be  well  contracted. 
The  wound  was  much  diminished,  its  edges  were  loose  and  unheal- 
thy. The  peritoneum  was  inflamed,  and  about  from  four  to  six 
ounces  of  serum  were  effused  within  its  cavity*  Upon  again  raising 
the  uterus,  the  cervix  was  seen  to  be  dark-coloured  ;  and  having 
divided  it,  the  lower  portion  and  orifice  were  found  in  a  gangrenous 
state.  The  bladder  was  empty  and  uninjured.  The  brim  of  the 
pelvis  was  examined,  and  found  fully  as  much  distorted  as  I  have 
before-mentioned. 

Remarka. — ^The  issue  of  this  case  presents  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  serious  mischief  arising  from  protracting  the  operation.  Both 
the  life  of  the  mother  and  the  child  were  most  likely  forfeited  by 
the  delay.  How  the  real  character  of  the  case  could  have  been  so 
much  overlooked,  aflcr  the  clear  and  decided  opinion  of  Mr  Wood 
given  at  the  end  of  tlie  seventh  month,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

The  tumefaction  of  the  external  genitals,  and  the  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  vagina,  are  alone  to  be  attributed  to  the  too  fre(][ueut 
examinations  made.  When  a  practitioner  undertakes  to  cxi)lore 
for  the  exact  measurements  of  the  brim  of  a  pelvis,  deformed  like 
the  one  belonging  to  the  subject  of  this  case,  he  is  compelled  to 
pass  his  hand  completely  into  the  vagina ;  and,  from  an  anxiety 
to  accomplish  this,  and  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  presentation 
of  the  child,  he  is  induced  to  repeat  the  operation  very  often. 
These  repeated  examinations  are  often  productive  of  very  serious 
mischief,  causing  inflammation,  which  frequently  terminates  in 
suppuration  and  sloughing.  With  these  circumstances  before  us, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  every  unnecessary  manoeuvre  ought  to  be 
avoided,  and  that  the  practitioner  should  acquaint  himself,  as  com- 
pletely as  it  is  possible,  with  the  nature  of  the  case,  before  he  with- 
draws his  hand. 

Case  II. — Mary  Moxon,  aged  39,  had  been  married  sixteen 
years,  and  had  been  pregnant  eight  times,  in  seven  of  which  she 
reached  the  full  period  of  gestation,  and  in  one  she  miscarried 
once  at  the  fourth  month,  which  happened  about  thirteen  months 
before  her  present  pregnancy.  The  last  natural  labour  took  place 
about  four  years  since,  and  was  so  rapid,  as  to  be  completed  in 
two  to  throe  hours.     She  had  enjoyed  good  health  until  about  two 
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years  ago,  when  >he  b^gan  to  suffer  from  wliat  she  called  iheo- 
matisnie  and  a  short  cough.  Afterwards  she  was  frequently  con- 
fined to  bed ;  cuid  her  friends  observed  her  to  rather  diminish  in 
height.  The  pains  in  her  back  and  htpe  increased  in  violence  dur- 
ing her  present  pregnancy,  and  her  height  is  now  very  considen- 
blr  diminiebed.  She  has  been  employed  aa  an  "  ender  and  mend- 
er' for  the  manufacturers,  which  occupation  has  obliged  her  to  be 
sedentary,  but  has  attended  to  her  domeBtic  duties,  although  unfit. 
At  one  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  May  Sith  1821,  she  was 
apprised  of  the  approach  of  labour  by  a  discharge  of  water,  which 
continued  to  dribble  away  without  pain.  At  four  o'clock,  Mrs 
Barber,  her  midwife,  was  sent  for,  as  she  now  felt  slight  pains. 
Od  examinalion  per  vagmam^  Mrs  B.  could  neither  feel  the  os 
uteri  nor  any  part  of  tlie  child,  but  ascertained  that  the  pelvis  vu 
conaidembly  distorted.  At  noon  she  sent  for  Mr  Wilson,*  one 
of  the  Gurgcons  of  Uie  Manchester  Lying-in  Hospital,  but  he  was 
6om  home ;  and  instead  of  immediately  applying  elsewhere,  she 
'  allowed  several  hours  to  elapse  before  she  sent  for  other  assistance. 
'■AA  eight  o'clock  p.  m.  Mr  K.  Wood  saw  the  patient,  and  consi- 
dered the  case  of  such  importance  as  to  induce  him  to  call  upon 
Ur  Wilson,  who  was  tlien  at  home,  and  they  immediately  went 
to  the  house,  and  reached  it  at  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock. 
Mr  Wilson  agreed  in  his  opinion  ;  and  he  desired  that  a  general 
consultation  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  institution  might  be  im- 
mediately called. 

At  ten  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  Dr  Hull,  Mr  Wilson,  Mr  K, 
Wood,  Mr  Lowe,  and  Dr  lladford  had  assembled,  the  state  of 
the  patient  was  as  follows.  Her  pulse  was  130 ;  the  skin  hot> 
ter  than  natural ;  her  tongue  was  furred  ;  she  was  very  thirsty ; 
her  countenance  was  cheerful.  She  had  passed  urine  at  seve- 
ral intervals  during  her  labour,  and  her  bowels  had  responded 
three  times  to  an  enema  which  her  midwife  had  very  judiciously 
administered.  The  stools  were  scanty  and  of  a  green  colour. 
The  pains,  whieli  were  reported  to  have  been  very  frequent  dur- 
ing tlie  afternoon,  continued  so.  She  complained  of  great  ten- 
derness in  the  belly,  which  was  considembly  increased  by  pres- 
snrc.  The  distance  between  the  pubes  and  sternum  was  much 
shorter  than  natural.  The  fundus  uteri  projected  very  much 
forwards,  and  had  an  inclination  to  the  left  side.  By  an  examiv 
nation  per  v:aginnm,  I  found  the  parts  soft,  moist,  and  cool.  The 
sacrum  was  considerably  more  incurvated  than  natural,  and  the 
coccyx  projected  upwards  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  The  la- 
beroailies  of  the  ischia  approached  i-ery  near  together  at  the  fore 

wilh  tlie  permission  of  my  rcepcded  friend,  Mr  Wilson,  Ihiit  I  am  cnnbled 
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put;  and  tbexiiniofdieisdiiftaiidimtttflawpioiiii^^ 
togethor,  as  not  to  admit  a  finger  to  paw  between  tkem  ahm 
any  ^art,  except  at  the  middle,  at  whkh^iiaee  there  was  a  bdmoI 
upening,  in  eonseqaenee  ef  a  dight- Iralgmg'  ontimdi  of  thelmfe 
mtmma  aide.  The  jiulnc  aidi  was  deetroyed,.and  only  a  amdl 
dhankkfk,  bf  which  the  depth  of  thepelvia  WM  inoieaaed  at  the  Mh 
ioknepart.  -  In  order  toeninine  the  brim,  I  paned  my  hand, 
but  waa  oompelled  to  carry  it  very  much  backwwda.  The  pnfaea 
on  each  tide  finraed  a  very  acate  angle  at  their  fere  part,  and  then 
xnnning  forwards  nearly  parallel  to  the  symphysis,  having  a  iKt 
iietween  them  which  wonld  bardy  admit  the  finffer  ei%ewaya. 
The  base  of  the  sacitim  and  the  last  Inmbar  vartMxra  hi^  smk 
farwards  and  downwaids  into  die  pelvis,  and  diminished  Ae  eon^ 
jiqiate  diameter  on  the  left  side  so  mnch,  as  barely  to  admit  tlie 
finger  in  the  position,  that  when  it  was  withdmwn,  it  meairaied 
ihreci-qiiarten  of  an  inch,  and  when  placed  in  eiher  parts  of  Uie 
hamf  an  inch,  as  far  as  oould  be  ascertained,  was  tiie  flillest  !■&- 
tode  which  could  be  given  to  guide  us  in  onr  decirion.  We  >a& 
agreed  that  no  other  means  but  the  Csssaiean  section  could  avsil 
08  to  deliver  this  poor  creatnre. 

Having  decided  upon  our  plan,  we  stated  oUr  opinions  to  tile 
firieads,  who  readily  consented  that  we  should  adopt  any  pmctice 
we  thought  best  When  we  acquainted  the  patient  with  the  diA- 
enhy  of  her  case,  and  the  operation  necessaty  to  extricate  die 
child,  she  unhesitatingly  acquiesced.  It  was  intended  to  have 
used  the  catheter,  but  this  was  unnecessary,  as  half  a  pint  of  urine 
was  discharged  by  her  own  efforts. 

She  was  now  placed  upon  a  table,  and  a  little  brandy  and 
water,  with  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  was  administered  her* 

Mr  Wilson  made  a  longitudinal  incision  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  umbilicus,  six  inches  in  length,  extending  firom  three  inches 
above  to  three  inches  below  this  part,  and  divided  the  abdominal 
parietes  down  to  the  peritoneum.  A  small  opening  was  made 
through  this  membrane,  and  it  was  fully  divided  by  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  passed  along  with  the  finger.  An  incision  waa 
now  mudeneoily  through  the  uterus,  corresponding  in  length  and 
direction  to  the  external  wound.  The  probe-pointed  bistoury 
was  introduced  on  the  finger  through  a  small  (»>ening,  and  the 
remaining  portion  divided.  This  exposed  the  cnild,  which  lay 
with  its  breech  towards  the  opening.  Mr  K.  Wood  seised 
the  child  by  one  thigh,  and  the  body  was  extracted  with  the 
greatest  ease,  until  the  shoulders  came  to  pass,  when  the  uterus 
suddenly  and  powerfully  omtracted,  and  grasped  the  child^i  neck, 
and  lefl  arm  so  strongly,  that  this  gentleman  could  not  liberate  it, 
although  he  used  great  force  in  extmction.  He  then  gradually 
passed  his  hand  along  the  body  of  the  child  into  the  uterus,  ai^ 
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having  ililalcd  Uie  structure,  tlic  diild  was  extracted.  It  irould 
Lave  beeti  easier  to  liave  torn  away  tiie  utcrue  Irom  its  conoec- 
tions,  tlmn  to  linve  brought  tbc  child  away  by  direct  exlnictive 
force.  The  fundus  and  body  of  the  utcnia  fell  very.  hard.  Tiie 
(^ild  w.-is  vigorously  alive  wlien  &rsc  taken  hold  of,  but,  from  tbc 
length  of  time  occupied  in  extracting  the  head,  it  became  so  en- 
feebled 03  to  show  only  slight  eigns  uf  life.  I  very  diliffently  em- 
filoyed  every  means  to  resuacitatc  it,  aod  continued  them  for  aX. 
cast  tluee-cjuartora  of  an  hour,  but  w^  ultimately  unaucceesful. 
This  nas  a  moat  apjjaUitig  affair.  After  dividing  iJie  fiiois,  ithc 
plaoctttal  extremity  was  fimdy  held  with  one  hand,  whilst  the  othar 
was  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  utcnis,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  placeiita,  which  was  already  detached,  and  lying 
loose.    The  ut«rijs  then  immediately  fully  contracted. 

The  intesLiuea,  which  appeared  at  tlie  wound,  were  replaced  and 
idtoined  by  the  extended  hand ;  the  edges  of  the  woundi  vere 
thea  brought  together  by  ligatures,  supported  by  slips  of  adheittve 
pl&Rter  and  an  extended  bandage.  .  >.  | 

Very  little  blood  was  lost  during  the  operation,  a  small  bran«h 
of  the  epigastric  only  being  divided.  Its  bleedii^  was  restrained 
by  the  pressure  of  tlio  finger. 

The  patient  felt  faint  whilst  on  the  table,  but  was.  aooii.  iK- 
cniited  by  taking  a  little  brandy  and  water.  .  When  oU  wad  ad- 
justed, she  was  carried  to  bed,  and  said  she  was(]uite  as  camtwita- 
We  OS  she  coold  possibly  expect.  The  |MiUe  iit.w  beat  about 
1116  in  the  reinute,  and  was  distinct.  The  hfat  of  the  ^in  ifAs 
not  much  above  natural.  In  half-au-honr  afterwards  ahe  fd*.^ 
difitrcBsing  sensation  at  the  chest  i  her.  heart  beat  very  4)uiek)y. 
and  the  breathing  became  very  ,much  hurried  ;  her  &kJD  ,gi:fw 
COldn  and  the  vaginal  discharge  wsis  loereused,  but  still  nut  in 
such  quantity  as  to  create  .-darru.  Tliirty  dTOj>a  of  laudauuin  jin 
'ftl little  brandy  and  water  were  immediately  administered,  .and  in 
half>an-ltour  iMty  drops  more.  In  a  very  short  time  >iJlLhMe 
flymptoDiB^eubsidedvnud  she  felt  as  well  and  as  wana.As  before. 
All  stimulants  were  now  prohibited,  and  the  antiphlogistic,  regi- 
men recommended,  and  she  was  left,  for  the  night. in  the  cha^e 
of  Mr  Hunt,  at  that  time  a  pupil  of  Mr  Wilson's.  -, 

Friday,  May  25,  7  o'clock  a.  u.  Preeent,  Dr  Hull,,  Mr,  Wil- 
son, Mr  K.  WootI,  and  Dr  Radtbrd.  She  experienced  noi  fui^ 
,ther  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  slept  tolerably  well ;  the  puUe  was 
,181  ;  respiration  «asy  i  skin  rather  hot ;  belly  feels  cQnriqirt- 
abjo  and  not  swelled.  To  take  a  saline  cfiervescent  dnught 
every  three  hours,  and  tin  ounce  of  the  almond  niijiture  witji,  &\'c 
drops  of  laudanum  in  the  intervals.  I 

.     la  o'clock   noon.— Present,  Mr  Wilson,   Mr   Hudson,  :Mr 
K.  Wood,  and  Dr  lladfovd.     Tiic  heart  appe.irM  to  jerk  ;  pulse 
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180,  and  qaite  distinct ;  ekin  hotter ;  her  countenance  more 
anxions ;  tongae  fdrred,  bat  moist ;  has  again  slept ;  urine  pas- 
Bcd  twice.    The  medicines  were  continued. 

■4  o'clock  p.  Iff.  Present,  Mr  Wood,  Mr  Wilson,  Mr  K. 
Wood,  and  Dr  Radford.  Belly  mther  tense ;  pulse  190,  and 
firmer ;  tongue  dry  and  fbrred ;  is  thirsty ;  has  passed  urine ;  hor 
cough  is  still  troublesome ;  the  bowels  are  constipated.  A  aolit- 
tion  of  Epsom  salts  in  infbsion  of  roses  was  directed  to  be  giYen, 
imrtil  it  operated,  and  a  linctus  for  the  o(mgh  was  ordered.  i 

6 o'clock  P.M.  Present,  Dr  Hull,  Mr  Wilson,  and  Dr  Radford. 
Her  countenance  looked  better;  the  heart  throbbed  violeBtly; 
her  pulse  beat  1S5 ;  the  tongue  was  rather  more  moist  and  soft'; 
the  belly  continued  very  tense ;  and  die  respiration  was  hurried -; 
she  has  had  slight  vomiting,  and  her  bowels  have  not  yet  been 
moved*    The  medicines  were  continued.  * 

10  o'clock  p.  M.  Present,  Mr  Wilson,  Mr  Lowe,  and  iDr 
Radftrd.  Her  countenance  has  become  more  anxious ;  her  ne- 
apiration  is  more  laborious,  and  slie  has  again  vomited.  The  skin 
is  hotter;  her  belly  is  very  tender,  and  is  mudi  swelled;' her 
pulse  18  180;  the  vaginal  disdiaige  trifling,  and  very  sHghtly 
coloured ;  she  has  a  tendency  to  dose ;  has  had  seveml  fceiiui 
liquid  stools.  ' 

To  omit  the  aperient,  but  to  continue  the  other  medicine^  tiie 
bandage  to  be  loosened.  '  ■ 

96Ui,  Saturday,  8  o'clock  a.  m.  Present,  Mr  Wood,  Mr 
Wilson,  Mr  K.  Wood,  and  Dr  Radford.  Has  frequently  vo- 
mited a  brown  slimy  fluid ;  here  pulse  is  180 ;  her  rospiratioii 
still  laborious ;  the  belly  mther  softer ;  her  skin  is  still  hot ;  and 
the  lochial  discharge  very  trifling. 

10  o'clock  A.  M.  Present,  Dr  Hull,  Mr  Wilson,  and  Dr 
Radford.     Pulse  134;  vomiting  has  ceased. 

1  o'clock  p.  M.  Present,  Mr  Wood,  Mr  Wilson,  and  Dr 
Radford.  Her  hands  feel  cold  ;  the  pulse  is  ISO;  her  mirid  is 
clear ;  the  vomjting  has  ceased ;  lodiial  discharge  fetid  and  more 
profuse ;  and  there  has  been  a  thin  and  offensive  sanious  discharge 
from  the  wound. 

5  o'clock  p.  M.  Symptoms  still  grow  worse. 

10  o'clock  p.  M.  Mr  Wood,  Mr  K.  Wood,  and  Dr  Rad- 
ford.    The  symptoms  continue  to  become  more  unfavourable. 

Sunday,  8  o  clock  a.  m.  Pulse  140,  and  very  weak  ;  the 
skin  is  rather  cold  and  covered  with  a  slight  clammy  sweat ;  hfer 
countenance  is  very  anxious ;  and  there  is  great  swelling  and  ten- 
derness of  the  belly  ;  the  lochial  discharge  is  very  offensive  i  she 
has  not  passed  urine.  The  lowest  strap  of  adhesive  plaster  being 
removed,  the  wound  appeared  in  an  unhealthy  state  and  not 
united ;  a  great  discharge  took  place,  which  was  very  offensive. 
During  this  day  (Sunday)  she  was  visited  several  times,  and  found 
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still  furtlier  sinking.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  she  expitcd, 
having  lived  aixty-aeven  hours  and  a-half  after  the  operation. 

Remarks. — It  may  appear  strange  that  no  notice  was  taken  of 
this  poor  woman's  case  at  an  earlier  period  of  pregnancy,  as  she 
was  a  patient  of  the  Lying-in- Hospital.  But  our  hospital  ex- 
tends its  aid  only  to  poor  women  at  their  own  houses ;  and  this 
poor  creature  having  obtained  a  note  of  recommendation  from  a 
subscriber,  was  admitted,  the  medical  officers  having  no  knowledge 
that  such  a  case  was  on  the  books.  Another  unfortunate  circum- 
stance was  the  midwife  omitting  to  send  for  other  sui^ical  RSBist- 
ance  in  the  absence  of  Mr  Wilson,  thereby  allowing  several  va- 
luable hours  to  elapse. 

The  violent  contraction  of  the  uterus,  by  which  the  head  and 
left  arm  of  the  child  were  seized  after  the  extraction  of  the  trunk 
and  lower  extremities,  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  case. 
The  placenta  was  found  detached  and  lying  loose  in  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  and  how  far  this  violent  contraction  depended  upon 
this  circumstance  is  diflacult  to  say.  In  naluml  labour,  we  well 
know  that,  as  soon  as  the  placenta  is  detached,  llic  cnei^ies  of  the 
fundus  and  body  of  the  uterus,  are  aroused,  and  contraction 
follows,  and  is  continued  until  this  mass  is  expelled.  In  the  foi^ 
mcr  case  of  Cresarean  operation,  the  utenis  was  quiescent,  until 
the  placenta  was  detached  by  the  hand,  when  contraction  instan- 
taneously followed. 

To  these  two  cases,  I  purpose  to  add  some  observations  on  the 
CtDsarean  operation  in  a  future  number  of  this  Journal. 

Manchester,  November  184fO. 


Art.  VII. — J  Description  of  a  Double  Monocepkalic  Human 
Monster,  whichwas  transmitted  to  this  country  from  South 
America,  by  Robebt  MackaTi\  Esq.  British  Consul  at  Mara- 

.  caylis,  Venezuela.    By  Eaic  Mack&y,  M.  D.,  Birmingham. 

,  ,The  subject  of  this  paper  was  bom  at  Maracaylis,  in  the  re- 
public of  Venezuela,  SouUi  America,  in  the  month  of  March  IMO. 

It  is  the  offspring  of  a  negrcss,  and  is  reported  to  have  been 
bom  alive,  but  to  have  died  a  short  time  after  its  birlh.  Such  an) 
all  the  particulars  which  accompanied  ttiis  singular  monstxosity  to 
this  country.  It  is  of  the  female  sex,  and  seems  lo  be  com|>oecd 
of  two  equally  developed  bodies,  united  together  from  the  umbi- 
licus upwanis,  bearing  four  arms  and  four  legs,  and  having  only 
one  neck  and  head  common  to  both. 

Judging  from  its  size  and  proportions,  it  must  have  arrived  at 
about  ihc  seventh  month  of  uterine  life,  or  nearly  so.  Its  head  is 
thickly  covered  with  hair,  the  eyebrows  arc  distinct,  tlic  bones  of 
the  head  arc  firm,  and  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  toes  arc  well 
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developed.  Witk  the  exception  of  a  fissure  extending  firom  the 
right  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  right  nostril,  the  features  are  per- 
fectly formed  and  symmetrical.  Indeed,  if  it  he  placed  upon. the 
taUe>  resting  upon  its  dorsum,  and  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulden 
are  alone  regarded,  its  anomalous  structure  vfoijld  not  be  suspecU 
ed,  so  closely  do  these  parts  approximate  their  natural  form  and 
appearance.  The  head  exhibits  an  extmordinary  breadth  poste- 
riorly, and  is  somewhat  triangular  in  form,  but  the  variety  is  not 
greater  than  occasionally  is  the  result  of  difficult  parturition.  A 
nodule  of  integuments^  inclosing  a  small  quantity  of  adipose  tissue, 
projected  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  head.  The  face  holds  the 
same  relation  to  the  united  trunks  as  it  ordinarily  does  to  the 
body ;  the  spines  are  placed  right  and  left,  and  the  limbs  attach- 
cd  to  each  follow  a  corresponding  direction. 

Previous  to  describing  the  anomalies  observed  in  the  soil  parts, 
a  few  peculiarities  in  the  skeleton  will  be  specified. 

The  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  scull  were  composed  of  the 
usual  bones,  naturally  articulated  with  each  other,  but  posterior* 
ly  two  additional  bones,  of  a  triangular  form,  were  discovered. 
They  lay  between  the  occipital  and  the  parietal  and  temporal 
bones ;  their  apices  were  situated  a  little  below  the  lambdoidal 
suture,  and  their  bases  separated  the  occipital  &om  the  temporal 
bones  at  the  base  of  the  scuU  for  about  an  inch  and  a-half,  and 
were  connected  with  each  by  membranous  sutures.  The  perpen- 
dicular ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,  instead  of  terminating  or  bifur- 
cating where  the  foramen  TTio^ni^m  commences,  was  continued  into 
the  basilar  process,  which  was  firmly  connected  to  the  sphenoid 
bone.  At  each  side  of  this  process,  an  oval  orifice,  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  its  diameter,  allowed  the  ascent  of  each  spinal 
marrow  within  the  scull.  These  orifices  were  partly  bounded  by 
the  occipital  and  partly  by  the  supernumerary  bones  just  describ- 
ed, and  upon  their  margins  were  two  articulating  surfaces,  the  one 
placed  internally  upon  the  occipital,  the  other  externally  upon 
the  supernumerary  bone,  which  corresponded  with  similar  processes 
upon  the  atlas  or  first  cervical  vertebra. 

The  odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra  was  absent.  The 
spinal  columns,  almost  in  contact  at  their  junction  with  the  scull, 
diverged  towards  their  inferior  portion.  The  nasal,  the  palatal, 
and  the  ethmoid  boues  varied  to  such  a  degree  from  their  usual 
form  and  arrangement,  as  to  render  an  intelligible  description  of 
their  size,  processes,  and  disposition,  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
altogether  impossible.  The  deviation  from  their  natural  rela- 
tions existed  chiefly  upon  their  right  side,  corresponding  with  the 
fissure  in  the  right  nostril,  but  also  extended  to  the  opposite  side. 

Such  is  an  enumeration  of  all  the  anomalies  observed  about  the 
scull,  comprising  nearly  all  what  has  to  be  remarked  with  reference 
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to  the  ekcletoD.  Tlic  only  other  peculiarities  worlliy  of  being 
commented  upon  are  the  extmordinsry  expaiiBioD  and  curvature 
of  the  scapular  extremities  of  the  clavicles,  in  other  respects  well 
developed ;  and  tUe  great  obliquity  of  the  course  of  the  osecdus  por- 
tion* of  the  riba,  which  almost  touchedcai;!ioUier,and  whose  cartilages 
ascended  tibruptly  to  their  sternal  attachments.  The  Etema  were 
very  partially  ossiiied,  but  their  size  was  of  the  normal  proportion. 
They  fonued  the  principal  connection  between  the  two  bodies ; 
the  anterior  Gternum,  in  relation  to  the  face,  articulating  at  its  op- 
posite margins  with  the  anterior  clavicles  and  ribs,  the  posterior 
Btentum,  by  a  similar  arrangement,  connecting  the  corresponding 
clavicles  and  ribs  of  both  trunks.  Upon  examining  the  mouth  a 
narrow  attachment  was  perceived  between  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  tongue  and  the  usual  attachment  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
pendulous  palate,  wliich  was  wholly  absent.  This  attachment 
being  denuded,  the  pharynx  was  found  to  be  well  formed  and  rather 
capacious.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  there  were  three 
orifices,  the  most  anterior  of  which  scarcely  admitted  a  common 
probe,  and  after  a  short  space  divided  into  two  impervious  cords, 
whioh  prolonged  ihomselves  into  the  right  and  left  lungs.  The 
second  orifice,  immediately  behind  the  preceding,  was  about  the 
sixo  of  a  crow-quill,  and  proved  to  be  tJie  oesophagus ;  the  third, 
directly  posterior  to  the  latter,  and  equally  large,  descended  behind 
the  oesophagus  until  it  reached  a  third  lung,  lying  in  the  posterior 
put  ofthe  common  thorax,  in  which  it  divided  and  subdivided 
until  it  was  lost  is  the  tissue  of  the  organ.  The  last  mentioned 
opening  had  a  thick  and  Gbro-cartilaginous  niaigln,  somewhat  rc- 
scmblipg  the  riVia  glottidU ;  the  superior  portion  of  the  corre- 
spondiiig  canal  likewise  appeared  to  be  a  rudimentary  trachea, 
being  indistinctly  divided  into  rings,  but  the  canal  prenously  de- 
scribed as  Commencing  in  the  most  anterior  of  the  three  orifices, 
and  conmiunicating  with  the  lungs,  did  not  present  the  taintest  re- 
semblance to  cilhcr  a  larynx  or  trachea  in  any  part  of  its  coHrse. 
Not  a  vestige  of  an  epiglottis  or  of  a  thyroid  gland  was  perccpr 
tible.  ,  .._,! 

In  the  right  side  of  the  dicst,  and  enclosed  by  the  usual  dupll- 
catua's  of  the  pleura  lay  the  right  lung  ;  in  the  opposite  pkuul 
cavity,  and  enveloped  iathesanao  manner,  was  the  left  lung.  Both 
lungs  were  divided  iotp  the  ordiaury  number  of  lobes.  ThcOiiid 
lung,  situated  immcdialf^y  posterior  to  the  pericardium,  was  uoi- 
lobeid,  and  about  the  aizoofeitlicr  of  theotliers.  Its  tissue  eecnjcd 
more  developed  than  that  of  cither  tlie  right  o^  left  limg,  aswc 
have  previously  .stated,  the  canal,  by  which  it  communicated, ;i>;i^li, 
the  pharynx,  evidently  was  so.  ,  ,,  __.^. 

It  has  been  already  ohsprv^d,  thftt,  iu  relation  to  the  facCj'^^ 
sUjma  ofthe  united  i.mak»  were  di^sedanleripcly  ^nd  pofi^^(^« 
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thm  constituting  opposite  boundaries  of  the  tlioracic  cavity. 
Lsterally  it  was  bounded  by  the  vertebral  columns,  nnd  by  tho 
ribs,  which,  by  the  peculiar  arrangement  previously  described, 
completed  the  walls  of  the  chest.  The  pleura  lined  the  interior 
of  the  vFalls  without  much  deviation  from  its  natural  arrangement ; 
a  tolerably  large  thymus  gland  occupied  its  usual  position  imme- 
diately behind  the  anterior  sternum  ;  the  pericardium  and  its  con- 
tents  lay  between  the  folds  of  the  serous  membrane,  and,  proceed- 
ing backwards,  the  pleura  was  reflected  u]>on  the  posterior  ster- 
num, upon  which  lay  the  third  lung,  with  those  organs  which  usu- 
ally occupy  the  posterior  mediastinum. 

The  heart  consisted  of  three  cavities  only,  one  large  auricle  oc- 
cupying its  superior  portion,  and  two  ventricles  communicating  with 
it  oy  large  orifices,  guarded  by  the  usual  valves.  At  the  right 
mai;gin  of  the  auricle,  the  cavse  entered,  carrying  the  blood  (tarn 
the  venous  systems  of  both  bodies.  To  the  left,  and  posteriorly, 
the  pulmonary  veins  entered  the  auricle,  which  was  at  this  part 
concealed  by  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  follow  the  fonncr  vessel,  so  as  to  describe  its  course 
more  minutely,  without  sacrificing  more  important  organs.  The 
aorta  arose  from  the  left  ventricle  by  a  single  trunk,  which  after 
ascending  a  short  space  bifurcated,  one  division  proceeding  to- 
wards the  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  Each  of  these  dirisions, 
where  they  came  in  contact  with  the  eorrespcmding  spinal  column, 
divided  into  three  branches,  of  which  one  descended  along  the 
spine  to  supply  the  inferior  portions  of  each  body  ;  another  pro- 
ceeded to  the  anterior  superior  extremities,  and  the  third  oeccndr 
ed  along  the  neck  to  the  head ;  by  this  arrangement  supplying 
the  head  by  means  of  two  principal  vessels,  which  observed  the 
same  course  and  relations  as  the  carotid  arteries  do  in  ordinary 
cases.  From  the  arch  of  the  descending  branches  vessels  proceed- 
ed, which  took  the  course  of  the  subclavian  arteries,  and  thus  were 
distributed  to  the  posterior  superior  extremities.  The  descend- 
ing branches  then  proceeded  along  the  spines,  giving  off  minor 
branches  in  all  directions,  similar  to  the  descending  aorta,  and  like 
it  also,  each  sent  two  hypogastric  branches  to  accompany  the  single 
umbilical  vein. 

The  diaphragm  separated  the  large  thorax  from  the  abdomen-^ 
was  firmly  atta3ied  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  posterior  medi- 
astinum, accommodated  itself  to  the  unusual  form  of  the  lateral 
walls  ;  but  in  other  respects  held  the  same  relations  as  in  the  nor- 
mal condition.  That  part  of  the  abdomen  which  is  above  the  um- 
bilicus was  a  single  cavity,  common  to  the  united  bodies.  Below 
this  point  it  was  in  all  respects  double,  and  each  division  had  its 
distinct  parictes,  with  the  exception  ofthe  peritoneal  lining,  which 
was  continuous  throughout.     The  stomach  occupied  nearly  the 
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centre  of  the  abdomen,  and  from  it  proceeded  tlic  mtcatinol  casal 
connected  by  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum  to  botL  abdominal  cavi- 
ties. At  6r3t  single,  it  was  altenvards  bifurcated,  and  each  division 
attached  itself  to,  and  continued  its  course,  in  one  of  the  abdomi- 
nal cavities,  until  its  termination  in  the  anus.  The  length  of  the 
canal  to  the  point  at  which  it  was  divided  was  three  feet ;  and  it  is 
rather  Bingular  that  from  this  point,  which  was  central  in  relation  to 
both  cavities,  that  which  proceeded  to  the  right  side  was  only 
eighteen  inches  long,  while  the  other  division  proceeding  to  the 
left  measured  two  feet.  No  peculiarity  worthy  of  particular  notice 
was  observed  in  those  organs  which  usually  lie  in  the  superior  half 
of  the  abdomen  ;  they  were  single,  and  not  larger  in  proportion 
than  those  which  occupied  its  lower  half,  which  were  donblc. 

The  urinary  and  genital  organs  were  double,  well  developed, 
and  placed  in  tlieir  natural  positions.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
colon  and  rectum  were  filled  with  a  greenish  substance,  resemb- 
ling meconium. 

As  might  be  anticipated  from  the  description  which  has  been 
given  of  the  structure  of  this  singular  monster,  the. spinal  and 
ganglionic  systems  of  nerves  were  double,  while  the  cerebral  was 
single-  The  distribution  of  the  spinal  and  ganglionic  nerves  was 
examined  with  some  care  ;  but  no  important  deviation  from  theii 
ordinary  courses  was  observed.  The  spinal  columns  from  each 
vertebral  canal  entered  the  scull  by  the  openings  at  the  sides  of 
the  basilar  process  which  have  been  described.  They  united  im- 
meditttcly  as  they  entered,  and  continuous  with  them  was  a  mass 
of  cerebral  matter  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  exliibiting  do 
trace  of  division  into  lobes  or  hemispheres,  from  which  the 
usual  number  of  nerves  proceeded.  Tlie  spinal  columns  pre- 
sented the  same  appearance  within  the  scull  as  they  presented  in 
the  vertebral  canals,  so  that  from  this  circumstance,  and  the  nerves 
proceeding  from  the  medulla  oblongata  being  single,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  that  portion  of  the  cerebral  mass  was  likewise  single, 
although  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  im- 
perfectly formed  brain. 

From  the  preceding  account,  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  some 
respects  this  monstrosityprcsented  the  characters  ofa  single  body; 
in  others  of  two  distinct  bodies.  Thus  the  spinal  and  ganglionic 
nervous  systems  were  double,  while  the  cerebral  was  single,  each 
corresponding  with  the  organs  which  they  were  destined  to  sup- 
ply. The  organs  of  mastication  and  of  deglutition  were  single, 
OS  were  also  those  of  digestion,  with  the  exception  of  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  at  a  certain  point  became 
double.  The  respiratory  organs  were  the  least  developed,  and 
the  most  anomalous  in  their  character,  there  being  two  lungs 
situated  in  their  usual  position,  and  a  third  lying  upon  the  postc- 
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nor  BteniuiD,  vhich  seemed  to  belong  equally  to  both  bodies. 
With  the  exception  of  the  heart  and  the  vessels  which  supplied 
the  head,  neck,  and  such  organs  as  were  single,  there  were  two 
complete  arterial  and  venous  systems,  which,  with  insignificant 
Ttrieties,  were  disposed  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  urinary  and  genital  organs  were  double,  and  well  developed' 


Aet.  VIII. — Malta^  considered  with  reference  to  its  eligtbi" 
lity  as  a  place  of  Residence  for  Invalids,  By  FaAKCia 
8 ANKEY,  M.  D.  Universitatis  Melitensis. 

The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  direct  the  attention  of 
medical  men,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  to  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  this  island,  as  a  place  of  temporary  residence  for  such 
persons  as  require  a  change  of  climate  for  the  restoration  of  their 
nealth.  In  speaking  of  Malta  as  a  resort  for  the  delicate  in  health, 
I,  of  course,  must  be  understood  to  mean  during  the  winter  sear 
son  only,  or  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  May. 
I  state  this  at  once,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  remove  every  objection 
offered  by  writers  on  the  climate  of  Malta,  who  talk  of  the  oppres- 
sive heat,  and  depressing  winds,  of  the  four  summer  months. 

No  medical  man,  in  the  present  day,  would  think  of  recom- 
mending his  debilitated  patient  to  try  the  relaxing  influence  of  a 
^southern  climate  during  the  summer. 

My  intention  is,  to  state  with  candour  and  brevity,  what  Malta 
has  to  offer  to  any  one  who  may  visit  it  in  search  of  health  ;  for 
a  delusion  has  very  generally  prevailed  concerning  Malta  in  a  hy- 
gienic point  of  view.  People  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  heathere  is  alarmingly  oppressive; — that  certain  winds  are  oflen 
harassing  the  constitution  with  their  debilitating  influence ; — ^that 
few  conveniences  can  be  obtained  for  securing  domestic  comfort ; 
and  that  it  is  an  arid  rock,  where  a  garrison  of  soldiers,  living  in 
a  fortress,  are  supplied  only  with  their  rations  of  beef  and  rum  ; 
in  fact,  that  Byron^s  description  of  the  place  is  a  faithful  picture. 
Byron  evidently  composed  his  lines  unaer  the  influence  of  spleen 
and  misanthropy  ;  besides,  the  state  of  Malta,  in  the  present  day, 
is  very  different  from  what  it  was  some  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  no 
longer  a  "  military  hot-house.^'  The  course  of  the  last  few  years 
has  brought  about  a  rapid  amelioration  in  the  island,  whereby  the 
mode  of  life  is  almost  entirely  assimilated  to  that  in  England  and 
France. 

The  island  lies  in  about  the  36th  degree  north  latitude,  south 
of  Sicily,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean.     It  rises 
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proniineuUy  above  llie  level  oftheeca,  toauallUude  of  somctliing 
more  tlian  600  Fi;ct  at  its  highest  elevation.  It  presents  an  ob- 
loug  appearance  of  about  eighteen  miles  long  and  twelve  broad. 
Many  of  its  valleys  and  ravines  are  exceedingly  fertile ;  but  much 
of  its  area  is  barren  and  uncultivated. 

The  Bur&ce  of  the  island  is  undulating.  The  cultivated  por- 
tion is  divided  into  terraces,  and  small  sections,  by  low  stone  walls, 
concealing  the  richest  verdure  within,  but  presenting  to  the  eye, 
when  viewed  from  a  distance,  a  look  of  utter  barrenness.  Woods 
there  arc  none,  nor  any  collection  of  trees  deserving  the  name  of 
a  grove.  The  Carouba,  a  low,  spreading,  and  deep-coloured  ever- 
green tree,  is  scattered  ))lentifiilly  along  the  sides  of  the  hills. 

The  orange  and  the  lemon  plantations  are  enclosed  within  gar- 
den walls,  and  form  no  feature  in  Malta  scenery. 

To  the  nest  of  Malta  is  another  and  smaller  island  called  Oo- 
zo ;  and  in  the  intermediate  strait  is  the  small  islet  of  Comino. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  all  these  islands  arc  perfectly 
analogous.  Their  population  amounts  to  about  120,000,  includ- 
ing the  military  residing  in  villages  called  Casals,  scattered  over 
the  islands,  and  in  the  city  of  Vaktta,  with  its  popidous  suburbs. 
The  city  of  Valetta  may  vie  with  any  town  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  for  the  elegance  of  its  construction.  It  is  built 
upon  a  small  peninsula,  which  is  situated  between  two  arms  of  the 
sea  running  nearly  parallel  into  the  land,  forming  two  magnificent 
harbours.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  thus  dividing  the  houses  into  largo  quadrangular  groups. 
The  houses  are  solidly  built  of  stone,  of  two,  or  at  most  three, 
stories  high.  The  roofs  being  flat,  and  guarded  by  low  parapets, 
afford  agreeable  promenades,  whence,  for  the  most  part,  you  may 
obtain  a  view  of  the  sea  and  of  the  country.  The  rooms  arc  large 
and  lofty,  and  arc  generally  furnished  with  fire-places,  a  comfort 
introduced  by  the  English  since  the  island  has  become  a  British 

Eiosscssion.     The  covered  projecting  balconies,  in  front  of  the 
lOuses,  have  a  picturesque  and  striking  appearance. 

The  streets  are  paved  or  macadamized  :  they  are  quickly  dried 
afler  rain,  and  ore  kept  exceedingly  clean,  so  tliat  nothing  is  sijf. 
fered  to  remain  which  might  produce  noisome  effluvia  or  engen- 
der disease.  The  inns  are  numerous  and  good.  There  Is  no  long- 
er any  difficulty  of  obtaining  commodious  apartments  or  funjislied 
houses ;  and  living  is  much  cheaper  than  in  England. 
,  Residences  in  the  country,  or  on  the  sea  side,  with  gardens,  at- 
,  lached,  are  to  be  had  at  short  distances  from  the  city. 

The  markets  are  well  supplied  with  meat,  poultry,  vegetables, 
and  fruit, 

There  is  very  little  game  ;  it  principally  consists  of  thoso  mi- 
grating birds,  which,  in  their  transit  to  and  from  Europe,  sua  Af- 
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ilea,  alight  on  this  island.    These  are  chiefly  quail,  plover,  and 
beoeafi^i. 

There  is  a  plentifiil  supply  offish,  little  of  which  would  be  conr 
aidered  by  the  ichthyophagic  epicure  as  really  good. 

No  place  can  boast  of  a  greater  equality  of  temperature. 
Thloughout  the  winter,  an  entire  day  without  sunshine,  or  an  en- 
iira  day  of  rain,  is  equally  rare,  although  it  does  occasionally  o^* 
citr. 

The  thermometer  does  not  vary  more  than  four  or  five  degrees 
during  the  twenty-four  hours.  From  the  end  of  September  to 
the  end  of  May,  the  temperature  is  most  delightful ;  a  complete 
spring  reigns  in  the  islana.  Even  in  January  and  February,  the 
temperature  is  never  so  low  as  to  be  disagreeable  to  persons  com- 
ingfrom  a  more  northern  clime. 

The  following  may  be  considered  as  a  tolerably  fiiir  average  of 
the  thermometer  during  the  year,  taken  daily  at  the  hours  of  nine, 
twelve,  and  three,  during  each  month  of  the  year  1838. 
The  eight  temperate  or  winter  months. 


Max. 

Med. 

Min. 

October, 

70 

G91 

69 

November, 

6i> 

64 

63 

December, 

58 

561 

56 

January, 

66 

53^ 

51 

February, 

58 

554 

53 

March, 

59 

574 
60l 

56 

April, 

62 

59 

May, 

71 

70 

69 

The 

four  summer 

months. 

Max. 

Med. 

Min. 

June, 

.        75 

74 

73 

July, 

82 

794 

77 

August, 

82 

80 

78 

September, 

77 

764 

76 

In  February  and  March,  there  are  severe  gusts  of  wind,  which 
sweep  over  the  island.  In  the  city  of  Valetta,  from  the  rectan- 
gular position  of  the  streets,  the  wind  gains  increased  force  ;  but 
although  violent,  it  is  not  like  the  keen  and  cutting  breeze  which 
descends  from  a  snow-covered  mountain  range.  The  heat  in  sum- 
mer is  moderated  by  cooling  currents  of  air,  unobstructed  by  hill 
or  forest.  In  this  respect,  Malta  has  decidedly  the  advantage 
oyer  Italy  and  the  south  of  France^  where  the  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  are  as  violent  as 
they  are  sudden.  The  much  talked  of  and  dreaded  scirocco  is 
by  no  means  so  terrible  as  has  been  represented.  On  this  head, 
much  exaggeration  has  gone  forth.  Dr  Hennen,  in  his  medical 
topography,  and  others,  from  Brydone  to  the  present  day,  have 
written  strange  absurdities  regarding  this  wind.  The  efi^ts  at- 
tributed to  it  have  been  ridiculously  magnified.  To  it  the  fanci- 
ful ascribe  all  their  morbid  feelings.     The  imprudent,  eager  to 
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palliate  their  indiscretions,  find  a  ready  excuse  in  the  sciroc.  At 
some  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  certainly  unrefteshing  and  disagree- 
able, more  particularly  so  in  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber. It  blows  from  between  the  east  and  south,  and  is  a  hot  and 
humid  wind.  The  atmosphere  is  usually  overcast  with  a  hazy  va- 
-pour,  communicating  to  everything  a  moist  and  somewhat  clammy 
-feel. 

In  Africa  it  is  an  exceedingly  dry  and  rather  strong  wind ;  but 
when  it  arrives  at  Malta,  h&ving  passed  over  a  considerable  ex- 
panse of  sea,  it  becomes  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour.  The 
autumnal  scirocco  has,  doubtless,  a  considerable  influence  over  the 
animal  system  :  it  throws  a  degree  of  inertness  over  both  the  mind 
and  the  body.  This  kind  of  languor  and  lassitude  is  felt  chiefly 
by  those  persons  who  are  of  a  nervous  temperament,  of  an  indo- 
lent disposition,  or  by  those  who  continue,  in  a  southern  latitude, 
the  luxurious  habits  of  a  more  northern  climate ;  but  this  wind 
rarely  blows  for  more  than  one  day  consecutively.  In  the  winter, 
it  is  soft  and  balmy.  Several  invalids,  with  dry  cough,  and 
bronchial  irritation,  have  expressed  themselves  as  always  feeling 
better  during  its  continuance.  Dr  Hennen's  account  of  Malta,  in 
his  medical  topography  of  the  Mediterranean,  should  be  read  at 
present  with  considerable  limitations.  His  remarks  are  generally 
good,  but  he  was  certainly  most  extravagant  when  he  wrote  about 
the  "  implacable  heat^  and  "  showers  of  mud.**" 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  from 
about  50**  to  86°,  and  the  medium  temperature  in  the  twelve 
months  is  never  above  70°.  For  the  "  showers  of  mud,"  we 
must  read  dust,  which,  wafted  before  the  wind,  may  in  part  be 
united  with  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  be 
deposited  over  the  land, — a  thing  which  happens  by  every  road- 
side in  England. 

But  as  we  are  not  advocating  a  summer  residence  here  to  the 
debilitated  invalid,  it  were  vain  to  consider  farther  the  errors  and 
exaggerations  of  former  writers^  Indeed,  the  sources  of  objection 
cither  no  longer  exist,  or  their  authora  were  misled  by  erroneous 
views. 

In  Dr  Hennen'^s  time  there  existed  a  slight  source  of  malaria 
in  the  stagnant  water  situated  at  the  head  of  the  great  harbour. 
This  place,  however,  has  been  entirely  drained,  so  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  spot  of  marahy  stagnation  in  the  island  to  give  origin  to 
malignant  fevers. 

There  are  no  vegetable  mattera  running  into  decomposition,  nb 
animal  substances  allowed  to  putrify  above  ground.  The  island  is 
open  to  every  wind  that  blows,  so  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
tural state  or  geographical  position  of  Malta  that  necessarily  ge- 
nerates any  kind  of  nurtftil  maladv* 
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; '  In  die  Teiy  able  tlieiiBiical  reportB  by  Mqor  Tulloch,  poUiih- 
^  in  18809  fiK>m  official  retunis,  tonie  serioiui  enon  oociir.    The 
■epociiitatef  that  Malta  ia  not  so  healthy  at  Britaiii.    This  le- 
\  •fmi  18  founded  on  the  deaths  oecniring  in  an  avenge  population 
«f  100^000  people  GomiMured  with  the  same  number  in  foigland. 
vltrjlt  not  just  to  ground  such  statement  on  the  deaths  alone.    The 
proper  baisis  of  the  calculation  would  be  the  number  of  the  side ; 
;ibr  such  is  the  difference  between  the  two  countries,  that  a  simple 
afleetion,  which,  in  England,  would  be  cured  in  a  &w  days,  is  al- 
.iDWed  by  the  natives  to  degeneate  into  serious  disease.    The 
.people  CBjmot  pay  for  good  .medical  attendance,  and  are  averse  to 
i.HfciUig  ;any  sort  of  medicine.    They  have  not  the  means  of  chang* 
/ite  a  scanty  and  unwholesome  diet  for  more  nourishing  aliment, 
^he  pecple  in  the  country  eat  the  coarsest  description  of  food, 
tei  btead)  crude  vegetables^  olives,  and  inferior  kinds  of  salt  fidi. 
iMeafe.tbey  seldom  touch,  and  wine  only  on  festival  days ;  and 
.tfam  peiluups  to  esoess.    The  long  festinff  of  forty-four  davs  in 
:  Lent,'  in  addition  to  the  genemlly  unhealthy  course  of  diet,  is  an- 
other source  of  debility,  and  therefeire,  a  pTediqx)sing  cause  of 
iflisciM/  •Prooa  these  circumstances,  coupled  with  bad  clothing 
jand:dtrty>  habits,  the  people  here  have  not  sufficient  enerOT  to 
4«MMxrt  disease,  so  that  of  an  equal  number  of  patients  iu  Eng* 
^9^  and  Mdta,  a  &r  greater  proportion  would  recover  in  the  fop* 
mer  country.     If  due  allowance .  be  made  for  all  the  diseases  which 
: A#;  inhabitants  bring  on,  or  continue  on  themselves,  either  by 
cHidessness  or  necessity,  there  wiO  not  be  found  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope a  more  healthy  spot  than  this  island.     The  mortality  here, 
ootwithsjtanding  the  causes  above  stated,  cannot,  in  ordinary  years, 
lie  oalcukied  at  so  much  as  8  per  cent.    The  average  number  of 
deaths  annually,  according  to  tue  Statistical  Report,  for  thirteen 
years,  is  ^77,  which,  on  an  average  population  of  100,^0, 
amoimts  to  rather  more  than  2^  per  cent. 
..<Tho>  existence  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  want  of  eneigy, 
impure  circulating  fluids,  want  of  the  means  of  prevention  and  of 
cure^. should  tend  to  keep  the  population  stationary,  if  not  cause 
its  number  to  retrograde.     But  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is 
veiy  considerable.      If,  then,  an  annual  augmentation  can  be 
shown,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  island  is  a  salubrious  place ; 
and]  this  feet  pnust  prove  the  fidlacy  of  all  that  has  been  advanced 
to^t^Gontrary. 

Another  most  erroneous  statement  exists  in  the  table  of  returns 
for  pectoral  compkints.  This  error  arises  from  a  mistake  in  the 
meandng  of  the  term  consumption,  as  it  is  applied  by  the  Maltese 
pnictiti<mers.  These  gentlemen  understand  by  tfiis  term,  any 
wasting  of  .the  body,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  such  as  ge- 
neral scrofulous  glandular  disease,  the  natursl  decay  of  age,  or  a 
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frame  wom  out  by  tonslitulionsl  irritation,  even  if  that  irritation  be 
produced  from  accidental  violence. 

In  the  surgical  deimrtnient  of  the  hospitals,  all  cases  of  death 
wliich  take  place  from  purulent  discliarge  or  constitutional  irrita* 
tion,  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  some  severe  injury,  are  returned 
by  the  surgeons  of  these  eatablisbments  as  cases  of  consumption, 
and  registered  as  such  in  the  police  reports.  Very  recently,  a 
respectable  lady,  the  wife  of  a  judge,  died  from  the  exhaustion 
consequent  to  a  severe  bum  received  some  time  prerioua  to  her 
decease.  This  lady's  death  was  returned  as  a  case  of  consump- 
tion, A  woman  died  of  abscess  in  the  uterus,  occurring  after  a 
laborious  parturition.  The  cause  of  her  death  was  returned  under 
the  same  sweeping  denomination.  Consumption,  as  it  is  under- 
stood here,  has  not  necessarily  any  reference  to  pectoral  disease. 
In  the  case  of  a  chronic  pvlmonitia  terminating  in  death,  where 
there  are  no  tubercular  deposits  in  the  lungs,  the  disease  may  be 
called  consumption ;  whereas,  if  these  tubercles  existed,  tlie  com- 
plaint would  be  called  phthisis ;  so  perfectly  distinct  are  the  li- 
mits of  these  affections  in  the  mind  of  the  native  practitioner. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  Dr  Bardon,  surgeon  of  the  Civil 
Hospital,  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  he  attached  to  the  term 
consumption.  "  By  consumption  is  to  be  iinderstood  tlie  wast- 
ing and  emaciation  of  the  body  to  the  utmost  degree.  ThiaeSct, 
arising  from  a  diminished  power  in  the  digestive  action,  may  have 
many  primary  causes;  any  irritation,  wheresoever  may  be  its  seat, 
or  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  can  give  origin  to  the  state  called 
consumption  ;  for  instance,  neuralgic  afl'ectiona,  violent  and  pro- 
longed pain,  continued  mental  emotion,  and  particularly  nostalgia, 
may  be  followed  by  this  wasting  of  the  body  termed  consumj>- 
tion.  The  encephalon  being  disordered,  will  involve  other  viscera, 
and  more  especially  enfeeble  the  digestive  power.  Wherever 
morbid  action  is  established,  consumption  may  follow  as  a  conse- 
quence. It  may  be  caused  by  acute,  as  well  as  by  chronic  disease, 
but  more  generally  by  the  latter." 

The  term  is  so  well  understood  here,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
surprise  to  me  to  find  the  person  sending  home  these  returns  igno- 
rant of  the  fact.  Under  this  class,  ther^orc,  there  must  be  assem- 
bled a  vast  number  of  diseases  which  are  not  pectoral,  or  if  pec- 
toral not  phthisical ;  and  this  monstrous  error  has  been  adopted 
and  continued  in  the  official  reports  under  the  head  of  diseases  of 
the  lungs.  There  is  an  attempt  to  correct  or  palliate  the  mistake 
in  a  slight  marginal  note,  but  the  calculation  is  made  in  the  error, 
and  is,  therefore,  necessarily  false.  According  lo  tho  tables  in 
that  report  for  thirteen  years,  in  an  average  population  of  1 00,370, 
there  died,  by  consumption  and  phthisis  pulmonalis,  4149  or  310 
annually.      Of  these  cases,   S786  were  not  phthisical  diseascB. 
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vbidi  number  being  dedocted,  leafes  196&  cases  osly  «f  pubM>- 
naiy  consumption,  or  nearly  105  annnally,  amonniing  to  abouti  eve 
.in  ft  ihoasand  of  Uie  ciTil  popdation.  The  whole  number  of  dis- 
eases of  the  reniinUory  system  of  all  kinds,  for  the  same  period  of 
thiiteen  years,  is  returned  6664 ;  from  which,  deducting  diseases 
wUdi  ought  not  to  be  classed  under  diis  denomination,  we  hatb 
,8878  or  908  yearly,  about  three  in  a  thousand  of  the  whole  popife- 
lation. 

Major  Tutloch,  in  his  report,  says,  diat  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  British  Troops  die  in  Malta  than  in  En^and ;  ftomwhichhe 
condudes,  Uiat  tne  climate  is  un&vourable  to  health.  May  we 
not  rather  look  fora  cause  of  this  increase  of  mortality  inthewlil' 
known  fiust,  that  soldiers  are  ffenenlly  addicted  to  strong  diiall/ 
that  the  thirst  produced  by  the  heat  prompts  them  to  gratify  lli 
propensity  to  excess,  which  they  can  do  so  readily  in  consequeneedf 
the  low  price  of  wines  and  aident  spirits  ?  To  this  vice  we  may 
MAv  attribute  the  increase  of  mortality  among  the  foreign  troops 
on  the  Meditenanean  stations.  Let  us  compare  this  assertata 
with  the  report  in  the  same  woric  on  the  health  of  the  Maltese 
FendUe  regiment.  We  obsenre,  that  the  aTcrage  mortality  in 
this  coups  is  amazingly  reduced  by  the  superiority  of  their  fobfl 
over  that  of  the  other  inhabitants,  as  well  as  by  the  greater  atten- 
tion  gifen  to  their  health,  together  with  their  habits  of  sobriety. 
The  report  says,  *'  this  corps  was  organized  in  the  year  1B&^ 
and  is  ccnnposed  of  Maltese,  enlisted  for  a  limited  period  of  serrioo^ 
with  the  understandiDg  that  they  are  not  to  be  employed  off  the 
island*^ 

By  an  extmct  from  the  War  Office  returns,  it  is  shown,  thai 
for  eleven  years  the  strength  of  this  corps  aventged  515  men,  of 
whom  4y\  have  died  annually,  being  at  the  rate  of  nine  per  thoih 
sand,  which  is  less,  by  one-half,  than  the  mortality  among  the  fo- 
reign troops,  all  men  of  the  same  age,  vigour  of  constitution,  and 
placed  under  precisely  similar  circumstances.  How  shall  we  at* 
tempt  to  account  for  this  marked  difference  ?  I  think  we  may 
justly  affirm,  that  it  arises  from  the  different  habits  of  the  men. 
It  cannot  be,  as  the  author  of  the  report  would  infer,  that^  as  die 
Fencible  soldier  is  indigenous  to  the  climate,  he  enjoys  greater 
immunity  from  disease:  for  if  so,  we  should  find,  that  the  roreigfa 
fiunilies  resident  on  the  island,  and  those  in  the  civil  en^doy, 
would  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  troops  of  the  line,  which  is  irat 
the  case. 

The  author  of  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  that  there  are  two 
drcumstanoes,  independent  of  climate,  to  which  the  exempitioh 
from  disease,  which  these  native  soldiers  enjoy,  is  mainly  attribii- 
table.  The  comparative  abstinence  from  those  excesses,  to  which 
the  British  soldier  is  addicted,  and  the  fact,  that  many  of  tljt^m 
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being  mairied  men,  are  therefore  likely  to  be  free  bam  those  die- 
GiiEes  which  constitute  so  large  a  number  of  the  admiesiona  into 
ourhospitBlG.  Thus  the  repoitet  refutes,  in  a  manner,  the  errors 
of  hie  own  statemeDt,  and  proves  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that 
tlte  mortality  among  the  foreigners  is  more  dependent  on  their 
habits  than  on  climate,  and  that  the  number  of  deaths  among  the 
general  civil  population,  is  owing  more  to  their  necessities  than  to 
any  atmospheric  or  telluric  influence. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  affirm,  that  the  climate  and  air 
of  Malta  possess  any  curative  virtue  for  those  persons,  whose  or- 
ganic  diseases  have  placed  them  beyond  the  power  of  recovery 
elsewhere.  Where  tubercular  disease  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
make  extensive  ravages  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  it  is  ever  useless 
and  cruel  to  send  such  unhappy  persona  fiir  from  their  homes  and 
sympathising  friends,  to  die  among  strangers  in  a  foreign  land. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  pretty  generally  understood  by  medical 
practitioners,  that  such  removal  is  mischievous,  both  from  the  &- 
tigue  attending  the  journey,  and  chiefly  that  the  change  to  a  warm- 
er latitude,  by  increasing  the  irritability  of  the  hectic  sufferer, 
and  augmenting  the  nocturnal  perspimtions,  would  farther  reduce 
the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  hasten  the  catastrophe.  Yet 
sometimes  the  medical  attendant  trusts  that  disease  has  not  com- 
mitted the  ravagt'S  ha  suspects,  or  he  is  induced  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  and  solicitations  of  the  patient,  whose  hope  of  recovery 
often  appears  commensurate  with  the  tatal  tendency  of  bis  com- 
plaint. 

But  to  persons  who  are  suffering  from  constitutional  debility, 
who,  either  from  conformation  or  accidental  circumstances,  are 
strongly  predisposed  to  pulmonary  disease,  or  are  in  any  state  of 
cachexia,  unattended  with  considerable  organic  lesion,  a  residence 
in  a  southern  latitude,  for  three  or  four  months  during  the  winter, 
is  highly  useful ;  and  I  think  Malta  offers  advantages  to  such 
persons,  equal  to  those  of  any  other  place.  Among  those  advan- 
tagics  we  may  enumerate, — the  voyage  by  sea,  when  land  travel- 
ling would  be  too  fatiguing;  the  facility  of  conveyance  from  any 
part  of  the  surrounding  continents;  thenovelty  of  the  scene,  ho  dif- 
ferent from  any  thing  which  Europe  can  offer ;  the  living  under  the 
British  flag,  in  a  British  possession  ;  tlie  many  comforts  that  niav 
be  commanded ;  the  power  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  English 
medical  practitioners  resident  in  the  island,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
staff  of  the  army,  or  navy ;  and  a  climate  where,  on  every  day  of 
the  year,  for  some  hours  of  that  day,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  or 
gentle  boat  exercise,  may  be  taken,  so  essential  to  the  re-eatablisli- 
ment  of  h<>a]th. 

Another  advantage  which  Malta  possesses  over  almost  every 
other  place,  is  the  great  facility  which  the  invalid  has  of  getting 
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away,  should  he  find,  or  fancy  he  finds,  the  climate  uncongenial 
to  his  constitution. 

The  ahnost  daily  arrival  and  departure  of  English,  French,  and 
Italian  steamers,  will  enable  him  to  try  other  countries,  to  make 
escursiye  trips,  and  again  to  retum,-^thus  frequently  changing  the 
air  and  scene,  both  of  acknowledged  use  to  the  infirm. 

I  have  known  persons,  whose  health  has  been  considembly  im- 
proved by  residing  for  a  while  in  Malta,  and  making  short  voy- 
ages to  the  neighbouring  states. 

The  great  benefit  derived  by  numerous  invalids,  that  for  seve- 
ral winters  past  have  visited  Malta,  ought  to  silence  the  objections 
of  those  whose  opinions  are  founded  on  the  erroneous  data  in  the 
otherwise  excellent  report  of  Major  Tulloch,  or  in  the  medical  to* 
pography  of  Dr  Hennen. 

The  residence  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager  Adelaide, 
during  the  winters  of  1888-9,  has  tended  greatly  to  give  a  de- 
served celebrity  to  this  island :  and  her  liberality  has  added  a 
handsome  chuich  to  its  public  buildings- 

To  the  mere  seeker  after  pleasure,  it  may  be  said  to  be  want- 
ii^  in  matters  of  deep  interest  or  excitement.  There  is  little  ex- 
tent of  country,  and  diversified  scenery ;  no  extensive  lawns,  n<yt 
woods,  nor  streams  of  water;  and  no  great  variety  of  rides  or 
walks.  Your  exit  from  the  city  must  be  by  the  same  fortified 
gate,  over  the  same  drawbridge.  There  is  little  room  for  the  dich 
play  of  brilliant  equipages;  and  society  is  not  so  artificial  as  in 
the  great  European  capitals. 

In  the  way  of  amusements,  Malta  can  offer  little  beyond  the 
following : — namely, 

A  theatre  for  Italian  music,  with  very  respectable  vocal  per^ 
formers,  and  an  excellent  orchestra;  public  promenades,  where 
the  military  regimental  bands  play  at  certain  hours  of  the  day ; 
a  garrison  library,  and  a  public  government  library,  which  are  ac- 
cessible to  every  one ;  a  subscription  club,  with  mercantile  and 
subscription  reading-rooms;  numerous  public  balls  during  the 
winter ;  saddle  horses,  or  close  and  open  carriages,  to  be  had  at 
all  times  on  the  most  reasonable  terms ;  and  yachts  and  nume* 
rous  smaller  pleasure  boats  for  excursions  round  the  island. 

Valetta  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  monotonous,  or  a  dull  placed. 
The  presence  of  the  garrison  and  the  fieet ;  the  influx  of  strangers 
from  all  nations ;  the  continual  arrival  and  departure  of  ships  of 
war  and  packets,  keep  the  mind  amused  by  the  continually  shift* 
ing  scene,  and  render  Malta  equal  to  any  place  in  liveliness  of 
aspect. 

In  putting  down  the  preceding  remarks,  intended  to  direct  the 
attention  of  my  professional  brethren  to  Malta,  as  a  desirable 
place  of  residence  for  the  invalid  during  the  winter,  equal  if  not 
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in  most  respects  preferable,  to  anj  other  place  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  I  may  have  been  prompted  by  the  laudable  desire  to  fa- 
vour  this  British  possession  ;but  I  trust  it  has  been  done  with  a 
strict  regard  to  justice,  without  either  indulging  in  extravagant 
praise  of.this,  or  disparaging  the  merits  of  other  places;  a  course 
of  conduct  which,  I  feel  c<Hivinced,  would  injure  my  cause  with 
every  discerning  person. 


Aet.  IX. — On  the  Diurnal  Variations  of  the  Pulse  in  Dis- 
ease.  By  William  Augustus  Guy,  M.  B.,  Cantab,  Pro- 
fessor of  Forensic  Medicine,  King'^s  College,  London,  and  As- 
sistant Physician  to  the  King^s  College  Hospital. 

In  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Edinbui^h  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cd  Journal,  Dr  Knox  published  two  essays  on  the  diurnal  varia- 
tions of  the  pulse,  which  went  far  to  overturn  the  old  theories  on 
this  subject.  The  observations  of  Bryan  Robinson*  and  FaU 
ooner,  f  though  wanting  in  accuracy,  had  certainly  justified  the 
older  physiologists  in  the  view  which  they  took,  that  the  pulse  is 
more  frequent  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning.  Dr  Knox'^s 
observations  made  on  his  own  person,  and  on  one  other  healthy 
male,  and  supported  by  the  evidence  of  one  of  his  friends  who  had 
made  some  independent  observations  on  his  own  pulse,  seem  to 
have  left  no  doubt  on  his  mind  that  the  former  theory  was  incor- 
rect, and  that  the  pulse  becomes  less  frequent  instead  of  more  fre- 
quent as  the  day  advances.  Since,  however,  the  observations 
of  Robinson  and  Falconer,  though  in  some  respects  badly  planned, 
show  a  very  considerable  increase  of  frequency  towards  evening, 
the  two  series  of  observations  reported  by  Dr  Knox,  though 
backed  by  a  general  verbal  statement  of  the  experience  of  a  third 
party,  cannot  be  held  sufficient  to  overturn  the  old  theory,  and  to 
establish  a  new  one  on  its  ruins.  Accordingly,  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  collecting  new  fects  in  illustration  of  this  interest- 
ing question,  I  made  the  series  of  observations  detailed  in  the 
eighth  number  of  the  Onyx's  Hospital  Reports*  The  result  of 
these  observations,  made  with  all  the  care  and  minute  accuracy 
which  such  researches  demand,  lent  new  confirmation  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Dr  Knox  ;  but  still  left  the  question  undecided.  It  was 
obvious,  indeed,  that  such  a  question  could  only  be  satisfactorily 
answered  by  extending  these  isolated  series  of  observations  made 
on  one  or  two  individuals,  to  a  larger  number  of  persons.     This, 

*  Animal  Economy,  1732,  p.  148,  150. 

t  ObeenratioM  respecting  the  pulse)  intcndeil  to  point  out  with  greater  certainly 
the  indications  which  it  signifies,  especially  in  feverish  complaints.  By  Wiirum 
Falconer,  M.  D.  Physician  to  the  General  Hospital,  Bath)  1790,  p.  26. 
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offeiB,  I  7€t  hope  to  aocomplidi ;  bati  in  the  meoi- 
tinw,  I  iMrre  gkttied  in  ihe  course  of  mj mding anumber ^ 
hidtBi  ivktdi  tmi  to  tlnow  additional  light  on  this  qnettion,  and 
flo  tit  towaida  bringmg  it  to  a  dedaion.  Of  these  fiMte,  soMe 
lnifvabHidT  come  before  the  public  in  the  pages  of  the  Medtod 
QaiBtts^  (June  1889))  and  othem  hafe  since  Men  under  ttjr 
notice. 

With  one  or  two  exec^ons,  the  observations  thns  gleaned 
Aon  anthofs  were  not  macte  with  a  view  of  deciding  tiie  question 
of  die  dinmal  variations  of  the  pnlse>  but  fonned  part  of  eimeiir 
neirtal  inooiries  into  some  other  Amotion  of  the  human  bodj^  or 
int6  the  etrects  of  remedies  upon  it.  This  circumstance  ladier 
enhances  than  impaiii  the  value  of  these  fhcts,  as  it  removes  one 
obgection  which  migbt  be  urged  against  them,  vis.  that  chey  were 
made  with  a  view  (»  supporting  some  preconceived  hypothesis. 

Of  diese  independent  evidmces,  all  of  which  are  averages  of  a 
MBttber  of  observations,  there  is  only  one  which  fitvoufs  the  lild 
theorr.  This  is  an  avenge  of  986  observations  made  in  H^ 
■sonung,  and  S70  in  the  evening,  by  Dr  Keill*  on  his  own  pulsb, 
and  fimidnir  part  of  ehborate  tables,  in  which  the  perspiration,  Ae 
seevetion  of  mrine,  and  the  noise  are  noted  for  eadi  dtff  in'ttie 
year»  The  observations  maae  in  the  morning  extend  frem  6  n;lf  • 
to  10  A.  M. ;  those  of  the  evening  from  10  p.  h.  to  1  a:  ilk 
The  average  frequency  in  the  morning  is  80.50,  that  in  the  ewN 
ingOO.TS. 

I  have  met  with  but  one  additional  evidence  in  support  of  Dt 
Knox^s  view  since  the  publication  of  my  paper  in  the  Medical 
Oaxette.  This  has  been  obtained  from  Dr  Saunders^s  work  on  iBcil* 
monary  Consumption,  and  is  drawn  from  observations  made  on  bis 
own  pulse,  preparatory  to  experiments  on  the  effects  of  digitalik 
In  the  morning  the  pulse  was  60,  in  the  evening  66.  One  fhct 
taken  from  Dr  Prout^s-f*  experiniental  inquiry  into  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  eliminated  at  different  times  in  the  day,  leaves  the 
question  I  am  examining  undecided,  as  the  pulse  has  nearly  the 
same  frequency  morning  and  evening. 

The  evidence  hitherto  collected  as  to  the  question  of  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse  morning  and  evening  in  healthy  males  may,  thereAM, 
be  thus  summed  up.  For  the  old  theory  the  observations  6f 
Keill,  Robinson,  and  Falconer ;  for  Dr  Knox^s  theory,-  his  own 
observations  on  himself  and  a  friend  (Mr  S.;)  Nick^  two  series 
of  observations  on  himself  and  another  healthy  male ;  Dr  Sautt- 
ders^s  observations  on  his  own  pulse ;  and  my  own  experiments  on 
myself.  The  fitcts  gleaned  from  Dr  Prout^s  essay  leave  the  mat- 
ter doubtfril.     If  these  authorities  are  allowed  equal  value;  the 

•  MedicoM  Sucka  ariUnnica,  1718- 

f  Thoinaon*s  Aooals  of  Philoiophy>  VoL  ii.  and  iv.  1813-14. 
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facts  in  favour  of  Dr  Knox'a  theory  are  to  those  in  favour  of  the 
old  theory  as  six  to  three,  or  two  to  one.  But  these  iiumberB  by 
no  means  represent  tlie  actual  value  of  the  evidence  for  and  against 
Dr  Knox's  theory,  as  the  observations  of  Knos,  Nick,  and  my- 
self are  far  more  accurate  than  tlioee  of  Robinson  and  Falconer, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  greater  confidence ;  whilst  the  twofold  ob- 
servations of  Nick  *  EBcm  to  explain,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the 
oj^site  results  to  which  the  observations  of  Robinson  and  Fal- 
coner led  them.  The  facts  gleaned  from  Hohlt  witli  regard  to 
pregnant  women,  the  new-bom  infant,  and  the  fcetus  iit  uiero, 
fend  strong  confirmation  to  Dr  Knox's  theory,  and,  together  with 
the  fects  already  adduced  in  its  favour,  leave  little  doubt  that  it 
is  at  least  the  rule,  however  numerous  the  exceptions  to  it  may  be. 
I  myself  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  theory  of  Dr  Knox  is  the 
true  one,  though  I  am  as  firmly  convinced  that  frequent  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  will  be  encountered.  The  observations  of  Keill, 
Robinson,  and  Falconer,  show  an  excess  of  the  evening  over  the 
morning  pulseif  too  considerable  to  be  entirely  explained  away  by 
the  absence  of  that  care  in  planning  their  researches,  which  gives 
to  observation  the  character  and  value  of  experiment ;  and  I  nm 
strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  at  least  one  of  these  results 
forms  a  real  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  pulse  is  more 
frequent  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening. 

No  observations  have  yet  been  made  on  the  diurnal  rcv<^utions 
of  the  female  pulse,  if  we  except  the  facts  gleaned  from  Hob), 
which  give  an  excess  of  the  morning  over  the  evening  pulse  of 
3.40  beats.  This  result  is  obtained  Irom  twenty-five  observations 
made  in  the  morning  and  twenty-five  in  the  evening,  on  the  same 
number  of  pregnant  women,  one  series  of  observutioas  being  made 
on  each  woman. 

The  diumat  variations  of  the  pulse,  when  under  the  influence 
of  remedies,  is  attributed  by  a  single  fact  recorded  by  Dr  Saun- 
ders in  the  work  abcady  quoted.  During  five  days  that  lie  took 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  drops  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis  twice 
n-day,  the  pulse  was  uniformly  more  frequent  in  the  morning  than 
in  the  evening ;  the  numbers  being  on  the  first  three  days  TO  in 
the  morning  and  66  in  the  evening ;  aod  on  the  next  two  days, 
76  in  the  morning,  and  70  in  the  evening.  On  the  seventh  and 
eighth  days,  on  each  of  which  he  took  twenty-five  drops  «f  the 
tincture  twice  a-day,  the  pulse  rose  to  80  in  the  morning  aud  90 
in  tlie  evening. 

•  See  Medical  GbibMb,  June  1839, 

t  Die  Giburtshiilffiche  Exploration.      Bey  Anton  Fripdrich  HoliL 
X  Brran  RohinsOD^  niKrimeni  gives  08.50  OS  the  meiB  pulac  in  ihc  morning, 
mi  7Rds  ttie  mein  puke  in  the  evening:  tbtne  of  Pslconergive  CO.ti  in  liic  aionr- 
ing.  and  71!  in  Iheevcnitig;  ,-ind  ihdfe  of  Kcill  80.90  in  the  moniing,  an4  B9.73in 
I  he  evening. 
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The  foregoing  observations  on  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  pulse 
in  health,  and  under  the  operation  of  remedies,  seemed  to  form  a 
necessary  introduction  to  ttie  inquiry  into  which  I  am  now  about 
to  enter.     As  I  have  already  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
state,*  it  has  hitherto  been  always  assumed  that  the  pulse  in  dis- 
ease follows  the  rate  of  the  pulse  in  health,  according  to  the  old 
theory,  and  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  evening  than  in  the 
iDommg.     Fordyce-f"  is  the  only  author  who  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  assumption  by  actual  observa- 
tion, and  he  is  opposed  to  the  7>revalent  belief.     He  says,  **  In 
rheumatic  and  other  inflammatory  fevers,  I  have  examined  the 
pulse  by  the  watch  two  or  three  times  a-day,  for  seven,  fourteen, 
seventeen,  twenty-one,  or  even  more  days  together,  without  finding 
it  vary  three  strokes  in  a  minute — ^not  even  at  noon  and  midnight, 
when  sensible  alterations  are  said  to  be  observable  in  the  pulse.*^ 
This  observation  of  Fordyce,  deprived  as  it  is  of  much  of  its  va- 
lue, by  being  couched  in  general  terms,  is  the  only  one  which  I 
have  hitherto  met  with  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  diurnal  va* 
nations  of  the  pulse  in  disease. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September  last,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  some  observations  on  the  diurnal  variations 
of  the  pulse  in  the  wards  of  the  King^s  College  Hospital.  I 
made  my  visits  twice  a  day,  one  at  9  a.  m.,  and  the  other  between 
7  and  8  p.  m.  These  hours  were  nearly  equally  removed  from 
the  breakfast  and  supper  of  the  patients,  and  from  the  taking  of 
the  first  and  last  doses  of  their  medicines  ;  so  that,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  subjects  of  my  observations  were  placed  in  the  same 
circumstances  at  the  two  hours  of  the  day.  Whenever  any  dif^ 
ference  existed  in  the  remedies  administered  at  the  two  periods, 
the  observations  were  omitted.  All  the  observations  were  made 
in  the  recumbent  posture.  As  the  number  of  patients  at  that 
time  in  the  hospital  was  not  considerable,  I  was  prevented  ftt)m 
multiplying  my  observations  as  much  as  I  could  wish ;  but,  as 
far  as  they  go,  they  may  be  depended  upon,  as  they  were  made 
with  great  care  and  due  caution.  J 

The  observations  made  on  males  are  arranged  in  Table  I.; 
those  made  on  females  in  Table  H.  Each  table  contains  the  roaxi* 
ma,  minima,  and  mean  frequencies,  morning  and  evening,  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  easy  comparison.  I  shall  state 
very  briefly  the  results  of  these  observations,  in  the  two  sexes  re* 
spectively,  and  first  in  males. 

*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  No.  viii.  and  Medical  Gazette,  June  1839. 

t  New  Inquiry,  p.  63, 54. 

^  I  must  here  ackaowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr  Storks,  at  that  time  acting  aa 
clinical  clerk  to  Dr  Budd,  for  hb  kind  assistaocct  and  for  more  than  once  collecting 
the  obseryatioDs  in  the  evening,  when  I  was  prevented  from  attending  at  the  hot* 
pital. 
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The  average  of  all  the  maxima,  minima,  and  mean  frequencies 
respectively  are  as  follows  :— 

MORKIKQ.  BVEVIKO. 

Maximum.    Mioimum.     Mean.  Masimum.    Minimum.    Mean. 

90  "tT  82  89  71      •         79 

Hence  the  average  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  morning  exceeds 
that  in  the  evening  by  from  one  to  three  beats.  An  average  of 
109  observations  in  the  morning,  and  104  in  the  evening,  being 
all  the  observations  from  which  the  tables  are  formed,  gives  8^ 
in  the  morning  and  81  in  the  evening,  a  difference  of  only  one 
beat.  On  comparing  all  the  observations  made  in  the  morning 
with  the  observations  made  in  the  evening  of  the  same  days,  it 
appears,  that,  out  of  104  pairs  of  obserrations,  there  are  59  in 
which  the  pulse  is  more  frequent  in  the  morning  than  in  the  ev- 
ening, 86  in  which  the  reverse  obtains,  and  9  in  which  the  pulse 
has  the  same  frequency  morning  and  evening.  Hence  the  rule 
is,  that  the  male  pulse  in  disease  is  more  frequent  in  the  morning 
than  in  the  evening,  but  the  exceptions  are  more  than  one  in 
every  three. 

On  inspecting. the  averages  in  the  table,  it  will  be  seen,  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  maxima,  there  are  five  instances  in  which  the 
pulse  is  more  frequent  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning,  and 
three  in  which  the  frequency  is  the  same  at  both  times  of  the 
day ;  in  the  case  of  the  minima  and  mean  frequencies,  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  are  also  five  in  number,  and  one  in  which 
the  frequency  is  the  same  morning  and  evening.  The  averages, 
therefore,  give  about  6  exceptions  in  18,  or  1  ill  3,  and  there- 
fore correspond  closely  with  the  observations  taken  singly. 

The  16  first  averages,  from  four  groups,  which  may  be  conve- 
niently contrasted,  as  in  the  following  table  : — 


Phthisia,  four  cases, 

Bright*s  disease,  three  cases, 

Rheumatic  affections,  four  cases, 

Affections  of  the  nervous  system,  five  eases,  90 

With  the  exception,  then,  of  the  rheumatic  affections,  these 
averages  confirm  the  rule  already  laid  down,  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree,  in  the  case  of  the  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  less 
decidedly  in  the  case  of  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  phthisis  pulmonalis  is  the  dis- 
ease in  which  the  pulse  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  very  con- 
siderably increased  in  frequency  towards  evening ;  and  Dr  Bed- 
does,  in  his  work  on  consumption,  distinctly  states  such  an  increase 
to  take  place.  So  fiir  from  this  being  the  rule,  however,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  three  first  cases  contained  in  the  table  give  a  de- 
cided opposite  result,  as  does  also  the  case  of  phthisis  contained 


MORKIMO. 

Evening. 

Max.  Min.  Mean. 

Max.  Min.  Mean. 

104     87     96 

105      82      92 

87     72     78 

87      68      75 

81      71      77 

86      70      77 

s,  90      88     81 

83      68      75 
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ia.^  4able  of  female  Dulfles.  The  fourth  cose  in  the  fiist  table 
fonns  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  confirms  the  old  theory ;  but 
even -this  case  resembled  the  other  cases  contained  in  the  table 
durisg^  the  first  days  of  duration,  and  the  pulse  only  increased  in 
firequ^cy  towards  evening  as  the  disease  was  drawing  near  to  its 
fiital  termination.  Thus  the  mean  of  the  first  nine  observationa 
gives  100  for  the  morning  pulse,  aad  95  for  the  evening,  being  an 
excess  of  five  beats  in  favour  of  the  former.  It  is  the  last  five  ob« 
sier^^ons  only  which  show  an  uniform  increase  towards  evening, 
and  that  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  the  mean  frequency  in 
the  morning  being  9^>  and  that  in  the  evening  117,  showing  an 
excess  in  &vour  of  the  evening  pulse  of  S5  beats.  In  two  in- 
stances the  excess  of  the  evening  over  the  morning  pulse  exceeded 
40  beats,  the  number  in  the  morning  being  84  and  76,  in  the 
evening  128  and  12S.  If  these  very  remarkable  exceptions  to 
the  rule  are  excluded  from  the  tables,  the  pulse  in  phthisis  would 
sbow  a  much  more  considerable  decrease  towards  evening. 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  female  pulse  in  disease.  The 
results  are  here  the  exact  reverse  of  those  obtained  in  the  case  of 
the  male  pulse. 

Seventy-seven  observations  made  in  the  morning  and  76  in  the 
evening  give  the  following  mean  result.  Morning  85,  evening 
88,  dinerence  3. 

The  table  itself  gives  the  following  averages  of  the  several 
maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  frequencies.  Morning,  maxi- 
mum 9I9  minimum  75,  mean  82 ;  evening,  maximum  98,  minimum 
78,  mean  86,  being  an  increase  in  the  evening  of  from  3  to  7 
beats. 

On  comparing  all  the  observations  made  in  the  morning  with 
those  made  in  the  evening  of  the  same  days,  it  appears  that  of  76 
pairs  of  observations,  there  are  51  in  which  the  pulse  is  more  fre- 
quent in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning,  ^  in  which  it  is  less 
frequent  in  the  evening,  and  4  in  which  the  frequency  is  the  same 
at  the  two  periods  of  the  day. 

Hence  to  the  rule  that  the  female  pulse  in  disease  is  more  fre- 
quent in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning,  there  is,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  one  exception  in  every  three. 

On  examining  the  averages  in  the  table,  we  find  that  in  the 
maxima  there  are  seven  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  one  instance  in 
which  the  pulse  has  the  same  frequency  morning  and  evening ;  in 
the  minima  and  means  respectively,  there  arc  five  exceptions,  and 
one  instance  in  which  the  pulse  has  the  same  frequency  morning 
and  evening.  Hence  the  exceptions  in  the  averages,  like  those 
to  the  individual  observations,  are  nearly  as  1  in  every  3.  There 
are  none  of  the  observations  on  the  female  pulse,  if  we  except  the 
last  five  in  the  table,  which  admit  of  being  thrown  into  groups ; 
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and  1  regret  that  the  casee  in  the  hospital  at  the  time  of  malting  my 
obaervalioiis  irere  not  sucli  as  to  admit  of  a  more  exact  comparison 
between  the  male  and  female  pulse  in  disease.  The  tacts,  indeed, 
which  I  have  collected  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  admit  of 
anyminutecompariaonB,  but  merely  to  show  the  diurnal  variations 
of  the  pulse  in  disease,  using  that  term  in  its  most  general  fiensc. 
The  subject  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  sufficient  interest  to  de- 
serve a  more  minute  examination  at  the  hands  of  those  wIiq  have 
leisure  for  investigations  of  a  scientific  rather  than  a  practical  cha- 
racter ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  may  be  BUCcefl»- 
fully  followed  out  by  the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  pro- 
vided they  exercise  but  an  ordinary  degree  of  rare  and  circum- 
spection, it  is  to  be  iiopcd  that  it  will  receive  still  farther  exten- 
sion, and  be  carried  into  more  minute  detail. 

The  facts  established  by  iny  observations  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  pulse  of  males  in  disease,  like  that  of  heaUliy  males,  is 
more  frequent  in  the  morning  tlian  at  night;  but  to  thi^  rule 
there  is  one  exception  in  erery  three  observations. 

2.  Tlie  pulse  of  females  in  disease  is  less  frequent  in  the  mom- 
ing  than  at  uight,  and  to  this  rule,  likewise,  the  exceptions  are 
one  in  three. 

This  remarkable  difference  in  the  pulse  of  the  two  sexes  is  ia 
strict  keeping  with  observations  made  in  a  state  of  health,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  more  minutely  the  subjett  of  tl»c  pulse  is 
eiamined,  the  mote  strikingly  will  the  male  and  female  pulse  be 
found  to  differ.  I  Lave  already  pointed  out  some  remarkable 
differences  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  physiologist 
as  well  as  by  the  practical  physician. 

I  know  of  no  very  important  practical  results  to  which  these 
observations  tend.  The  differences  are  so  irregular,  and  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  so  numerous,  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  turn- 
ing these  facta  to  any  practical  account.  The  best  application  of 
which  they  admit  is  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  assuming  nothing 
in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  human  body  in  health  or  disease, 
and  of  submitting  every  question  as  it  arises  to  the  test  of  obser- 
vation. 

Zimmermann  *  evidently  assumes  that  the  pulse  in  disease  is 
the  reverse  of  that  which  obtains  in  health,  when  he  makes  the 
following  prognosis.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  the  number  of  strokea  be 
much  greater  in  the  morning  than  it  ought  to  be  in  health,  we 
may  expect  that  the  ensuing  night  will  be  a  bad  one.  But  ifthe 
pulse,  instead  of  augmenting  in  quickness,  becomes  slower  at 
night,  we  may  conclude  that  the  disense  is  on  the  decline."  Here 
Zimmermann  not  only  assumes  that  the  pulse  in  health  is  less  fre- 
quent in  the  morning  than  at  night,  but  that  the  reverse  naturally, 
*  Expnicnct  in  Plifuc,  Vol.  i.  ]i.  3S0.. 
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9mdt  M  H  w^ro  of  necesgity,  obUins  in  disease.  Dr  Knox  seeiDA  to 
lia?e  fUioB  into  the  same  error  in  applying  the  results  of  his  own 
ofaseryationa.  ^  It  was,^  he  observes,  *^  from  a  sinking  of  the 
pulse  towards  eveniog  that  I  yentured,  independent  of  other  cir- 
GttiDstanceSy  to  {prognosticate  favourably  in  the  case  of  a  child  Ia« 
bouiing  under  ty]mus  fever.  It  was  this  which  induced  me  to 
Impe  -uat  some  of  the  functions  had  begun  to  resume  their  natural 
oralicr,  and  tbat  recovery  was  a  probable  event.  Nor  was  I  de» 
QeiTed.  By  proper  attention  the  patient  firom  that  day  rapidly 
amended.^^  Tnere  is  no  doubt  that  the  sinking  of  the  pulse,  at 
wluitevar  time  of  the  day  it  occur,  is  a  good  sign.  But  the  fiicts 
whkk  I  bave  recorded  show^  that  the  time  of  the  day  at  which  it 
o^Wh  cannot  reasonably  form  an  element  in  the  prognosis* 

Diwrwd  Variations  of  the  Ptdse  in  Disease. 

Tablb  L— Males. 


DiMftte. 


A  MoRKTKO.  EvsMnro. 

^^*  Oba.     Max.     Min.   Mean.  Obs.     Max.     Mid.    Mmb. 


PHiMbii,  28 

Ibid.  U 

Ibid.  36 

Ibid.  46 

Blight  Iddaey,      .  28 

IbUU  50 

Ibid.  40 

Acute  ifaeooMitiioi,  64 

Ibid,  oonndeacent,  80 


ib&d. 


16 


Subacute  rbeumaL     14 
Paialysif,        .  31 

Paralysta  agitang,      22 

64 
39 
19 


Lata  of  power 
Diaeaae  of  brain, 
Cephalalgia, 
Tr^ptposn.  of  heart,  67 
BryiipelM.  39 


5 
3 

•7 
15 
5 
5 
5 
2 
3 
5 
5 
4 
4 
5 
2 
5 
15 
14 


93 

102 

109 

114 

90 

74 

98 

78 

83 

85 

80 

107 

72 

76 

110 

86 

60 

108 


86 
92 
94 

76 
70 
64 
83 
68 
80 
67 
71 
70 
63 
64 
80 
76 
44 
82 


89 

97 

100 

Tt 
70 
87 
73 
81 
77 
76 
93 

67 
70 
95 
80 
49 
07 


5 
3 
6 
14 
5 
6 
b 
2 
3 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
2 
5 
14 
13 


90 
95 
108 
128 
90 
73 
90 
78 
82 
92 
88 
76 
78 
69 
98 
96 
60 
105 


76 

84 
84 
60 
60 
84 
02 
78 
72 
68 
65 

C7 
58 
83 

67 
41 
82 


91 
94 
108 
72 
66 


70 
80 

81 

77 

71 
73 
64 
91 
79 
48 

97 


Table  II. — Females. 


Disease. 
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^^^  Obs.     Max.     Min.    Mean.    Obs.     Max.     Min.    Mean. 


Phthisis,         .          35 

5 

184 

102 

115 

4 

122 

96 

107 

Fefer,                      26 

3 

76 

57 

69 

a 

84 

60 

60 

Acote  rbeuQuUism,   16 

3 

76 

64 

72 

3 

84 

70 

75 

Paralysis,        .          22 

5 

120 

104 

112 

5 

116 

100 

106 

Chorea,                      9 

5 

99 

76 

84 

5 

98 

68 

82 

Idem,                        12 

5 

106 

84 

94 

5 

122 

96 

106 

Chronic  bronchitis,    63 

5 

87 

77 

82 

5 

92 

78 

84 

Haematetnesis,    .      34 

5 

100 

87 

92 

5 

120 

92 

105 

Colic  MuscuL  rhm.  42 

8 

74 

65 

67 

3 

78 

68 

78 

Periostitis,                24 

5 

93 

79 

85 

5 

96 

82 

88 

Erythema  nodosum,  22 

5 

95 

79 

88 

5 

118 

90 

102 
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Dr  Hartle  vn  the  use  uf  Pipei 
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Art.  X. — Obtefvations  oRthe  Use  of  Piperiite  in  the  Treatment 
<^ Intermittent  Fevers.  By  Robert  Hartle,  M.  D.,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  H.  P.  Deputy 
Inspector-General  of  Army  Hospitals.  (Read  before  the  Me- 
dieo-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgt  on  the  8th  December 

,   1840.) 

Intermittbnt  fever  is  very  eonimon  in  this  island  and  its 
tovn ;  yet  thb  town  of  Port  of  Spain  is  tlic  best  laid  out  and  the 
cleanest  in  the  West  Indies  ;  but,  as  Dr  Fcrgueson  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Trinidad  states,  the  grand  Savannah  lies  to  the  south-east 
of  Port  of  Spain,  and  extends  to  its  south-caetcm  borders, 
I  am  induced  tu  believe  that  the  marsh  haa  in  tlie  dry  sossoD,  oi 
immediately  on  the  tains  commencing,  Bomo  influence  over  the  in- 
habitants, and  more  particularly  over  the  residents  of  that  part 
called  Piccadilly,  which  is  subjacent  to  its  influence ;  for  very  few 
of  tliose  residing  in  this  district  are  exempt  from  the  malady.  We 
have  no  disease  in  which  there  is  so  much  susceptibility  of  a  re- 
newal as  in  intermittent,  and  in  this  island  it  is  invariably  an  in- 
sidious and  obstinate  disease  to  subdue. 

I  have  particularly  remarked  that  sulphate  of  quinine  oflttmes 
failed  to  eradicate  the  malady,  although  I  had  given  it  in  ten  grain 
doses,  frequently  repeated,  beginning  as  soon  as  the  perspiration 
commenced,  without  reference  to  the  heat  or  feverish  feel  of  the 
skin.  It  therefore  occurred  lo  me  that  the  piperine  wonid  best 
answer  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  catenation  of  morbid  symp- 
toms which  constitute  the  paroxysms  of  ague,  and  that,  when  that 
was  accomplished,  by  combining  it  with  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
it  would  succeed  in  removing  the  disease. 

Accordingly,  in  all  the  cases  of  long  standing,  (many  of  them 
with  an  enlargement  of  both  liver  and  spleen,)  I  began,  as  soon  as 
the  sweating  stage  was  established,  by  giving  three  grains  of  pi- 
perine every  hour,  until  eighteen  grains  had  been  taken ;  and  on 
the  following  day,  when  the  intermission  was  complete,  I  gave  the 
same  quantity  every  three  hours.     It  has  in  every  case  succeeded 
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in  chedung  the  paroxysm,  and  as  soon  as  that  was  accomplished, 
I  gave  for  some  days  the  following  pills ; 

Qt  PUubB  Hydrarg.  gr.  i. ;  PiperiniBy  gr.  ii. ;  Sulph.  Quitue^ 
gr.  ^.;  Syrup  conu  q.  s.f.  M.f.  PiL  no.  1.  omni  mane^ 
meridiey  et  veepere  capiendo. 

I  shall  here  subjoin  a  few  cases  of  long  standing  intermittent,  in 
which  the  piperine  was  given  as  soon  as  general  perspiration  com- 
menced, without  regard  to  the  heat  of  skin  or  quickness  of  pulse. 

1.  Miss  S.,  aged  18.'— This  youpg  lady  had  suffered  periodi- 
cally upwards  of  two  years  with  intermittent.  It  appeared  that 
she  had  taken  sulphate  of  ouinine  in  great  quantities  and  very  laige 
doses,  with  the  enect  of  only  subduing  the  disease  for  a  short  time. 
She  had  b^n  removed  to  North  America  for  change  of  climate,  and 
every  other  means  had  been  used  to  cure  the  disease,  without  suc- 
cess. Her  &ther  in  conversation  mentioned  this  to  me,  and  I  ad- 
vised him  to  give  the  piperine ;  and,  accordingly,  gave  him  the 
following  prescription,  with  directions  to  begin  as  soon  as  perspi- 
ration became  general,  and  that,  should  she  escape  the  second 
paroxysm,  the  pills  were  to  be  continued  every  thiri  hour. 

ft  Piperinw  gt*  v. ;  M.  G.  AcacicB^  q, «./.  M.f.  PiL  no.  1.  ida 
quaque  hora  sumenda. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  three  years,  and  she  has  continued  free 
of  the  malady. 

%.  Mrs  C.  aged  80,  had  had  several  severe  paroxysms  of  tertian 
intermittent,  but  very  irregular  in  its  attacks.  Infusion  of  bark  as 
wdl  as  sulphate  of  quinine  had  been  freely  taken,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. On  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  April  1837,  while  taking  a  cold 
bath,  she  was  seized  with  ague.  I  was  sent  for  at  7  o^clock  a.  m. 
I  found  her  shivering  severely.  I  ordered  warm  drinks  to  be 
given  frequently.  At  12  o'clock  the  cold  shivering  continued, 
and  the  symptoms  were  alarming.  The  pulse  was  scarcely  to  be 
felt.  The  coldness  was  universal,  clammy,  and  unpleasant  to  the 
touch.  The  lips  were  of  a  slate  colour.  The  countenance  was 
contracted,  the  eyes  sunken ;  and  the  patient  evinced  marks  of 
great  agitation  and  alarm. 

I  ordered  hot  flannels  to  be  applied  over  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
the  legs  and  feet  to  be  rolled  up  in  hot  cloths,  and  stone  vessels  filled 
with  hot  water  to  be  constantly  kept  under  her  arms,  and  along  the 
inside  of  the  thighs  and  legs.  Warm  brandy  toddy  was  ordered 
to  be  frequently  given  in  small  quantities.  At  4  o^olock  p.  m., 
finding  that  reaction  could  not  be  brought  on,  I  gave  five  grains  of 
piperine,  which  was  with  diflficulty  swallowed ;  and  I  washed  it 
down  with  an  ounce  of  brandy,  in  half  a  tumbler  of  champagne. 
I  then  ordered  full  doses  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  every 
third  hour,  and  the  champagne  to  be  continued. 

At  6  p.  M.  reaction  commenced  ;  and  as  the  heat  increased  I 
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withdrew  the  hot  applications,  and  suspended  the  stimulants.  By 
8  o'^clock  at  night  the  heat  was  generaJ,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
cold  stage.  The  following  morning  the  sweating  stage  com- 
menced  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  general,  I  began  with  five-grain 
piperine  pills  every  second  hour,  and  continued  them  for  fonr 
days.  She  had  no  return  of  the  disease ;  and  for  a  few  days  I 
continued  to  give  them  four  a  day.  She^  has  never  had  a  return 
since. 

8.  Mr  W.  aged  S7.  This  young  gentleman,  a  European,  had, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  island,  about  a  year  and  a-balf  ago,  a  se* 
vere  attack  of  remittent  fever,  which  ended  in  tertian  intermittent. 
He  had  taken  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ouinine,  which  for  a  short 
time  checked  the  paroxysms ;  but  for  tnree  months,  it  had  con- 
stantly returned  every  forty-eight  hours,  and  so  reduced  his 
strength  that  he  was  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  occupation. 
In  consequence,  his  employer  directed  him  to  call  on  me  for 
advice.  On  examining  him,  I  found  his  liver  and  spleen  en- 
larged and  hard,  yet  free  from  pain  when  pressed  on.  I  ordered 
the  following  pills  ; — 

f^  Piperince,  gr.  zxxvj. ;  Piluke  Hydrarg.^  gr.  xij.  J/./.  Mas- 
sa  in  pilulas  xij.  distribuenda,  Quarum  capiat  unam 
%ia  quaque  hara. 

And  in  case  the  bowels  were  not  free,  he  was  to  take  the  folr 
lowing  mixture ; — 

Q(  Sulph.  MagnesicBy  §iss. ;  Sulph,  Quinia^  Bij. ;  Aq. 
purcB^  |xx. ;  Acid.  Sulph.  DiL  i'ly  M.  Hah.  Cyathum 
pro  re  nata. 

It  is  now  three  months  since  he  had  an  attack  of  the  disease, 
and  his  health  is  perfectly  restored. 

I  must  here  observe,  that  a  number  of  patients  object  to  taking 
the  sulphate  of  quinine,  in  consequence  of  its  affecting  the  head ; 
but  the  piperine,  although  a  powerful  stimulant,  carminative,  and 
febrifuge,  does  not  in  the  least  degree  affect  the  sensorium. 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  ftUt  Sept.  1840. 


Art.  X.h-^Observationa  on  the  Therapeutic  Action  ofCroton 
Oil  in  certain  Nervous  Disorders*  By  P.  S.  K.  New- 
bigging, M.  D.,  P.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  one  of  the  Medical  Officers 
of  the  New  Town  Dispensary,  &c.  &c. 

The  cases  in  which  croton  oil  has  been  chiefly  administered 
have  been  those  where  an  active  purgative  was  considered  neces- 
sary, the  smallness  of  its  dose  allowing  it  to  be  given  in  circum- 
stances where  other  effectual  medicines  could  not  be  employed. 
Although  mention  is  made  by  Dr  Conwell  of  his  having  used  the 
■    *  « 
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bfl  of  tbe  Croton  tiglium  ia  a  case  of  obstinate  constipation,  in  an 
individual  afibcted  with  tic  douloureuw^  it  was  not  supposed 
to  possess  any  specific  influence  on  this  disease  until  lately,  when 
Bii  C.  Bell  brought  it  into  notice  by  his  successful  treatment  of 
such  cases.  I  am  aware  that  its  specific  eflfect  on  neuralgic  com-* 
plaints  is  by  no  means  generally  allowed  by  the  profession,  and 
that  many  instances  may  occur  where  this  medicine  can  be  of  no 
avail,  as  in  cases  of  organic  disease.  The  very  beneficial  results, 
however,  which  have  followed  its  administration  in  several  cases  of 
epilepsy,  and  of  severe  neuralgic  pains  connected  with  tic  dou- 
loureuof^  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  would  seem  to  indicate,  in  my  opinion,  the 
possibility  of  there  being  some  specific  influence  in  the  croton  oil, 
apart  from  its  merely  purgative  action.  In  the  hope  that,  &om  an 
accumulation  of  fects,  some  data  may  be  ultimately  arrived  at  for 
determining  this  question,  one  of  great  importance,  I  have  thought 
it  proper  to  give  a  short  statement  of  a  few  of  the  more  marked 
of  these  cases.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  fuUy  into  the  details 
of  each  case.  I  shall  content  myself  with  mentioning  generally  its 
history  and  results. 

My  attention  was  first  particularly  called  to  the  apparent  spe- 
cific action  of  croton  oil,  by  a  case  under  the  charge  of  the  late 
M.  Lerminier  of  La  Charit'e  of  Paris,  in  which  a  young  female, 
owing  to  exposure  to  cold,  had  an  attack  of  tic  douUmreuw^  for 
which  she  haid  been  subjected  to  a  great  variety  of  treatment  in  the 
form  of  depletion,  counter  irritation,  &c.  without  relief,  but  which, 
as  soon  as  the  purging  induced  by  the  croton  oil  had  commenced, 
yielded,  and  was  entirely  removed  by  a  repetition  of  the  dose.  I 
afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  in  the  practice  of  that 
eminent  physician,  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  drug  upon  similar 
complaints.  In  one  remarkable  instance,  the  patient  had  for  up- 
wards of  three  years  laboured  under  sciatica  of  the  left  leg,  which 
was  considerably  diminished  in  size,  and  could  not  be  used  with- 
out great  difficulty  and  increase  of  pain.  The  subject  of  this  case 
ultimately  left  the  hospital,  cured  as  regarded  the  severe  suffer- 
ing, and  although  lame  from  deficient  nutrition  of  the  limb,  still 
much  less  so  than  on  his  admission.  In  my  practice  at  the  New 
Town  Dispensary  of  Edinburgh  and  otherwise,  I  have  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  employ  the  croton  oil,  in  cases  indicating  the 
administration  of  a  purgative,  and,  induced  by  the  cases  which  I 
had  seen  under  the  care  of  M.  Lerminier,  as  well  as  by  the  favour- 
able opinion  entertained  of  this  drug  by  authors,  I  employed  it  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  aged  60,  who  had  been  subject  to  a  se- 
vere form  of  epilepsy,  recurring  at  intervals  of  six  weeks  during 
the  last  twelve  years.  Immediately  after  the  attack  for  which 
I  was  requested  to  see  him  had  passed  off,  I  administered  a  drop 
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and  a  lialf  of  croton  oil,  which  produced  vigorous  purgalion,  and 
liave  continued  the  medicine  in  sranll  doscB  occasioDally  since. 

The  rcBuH  of  thia  treatment,  together  with  the  rcgiilation  of 
diet,  &c.  has  been,  that  since  the  7th  of  October  1839  he  haanot  had 
any  return  of  his  complaint.  Encom^ged  by  the  happy  effect  of 
this  treatment  upon  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  afflicting  dis- 
eases, I  resolved  to  employ  it  in  similar  cases.  In  December 
1839,  I  WHS  asked  to  visit  a  boy.  5  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
epileptic  for  two  years.  The  fits  were  at  first  at  intervals  of  from 
three  to  four  weeks,  but  at  the  time  I  was  consulted  they  were  as 
frequent  as  twice  or  thrice  In  the  twenty-fonr  hours,  and  fetuity 
was  rapidly  supervening.  I  administered  sorne  aloetic  medicine, 
which  produced  considerable  alvinc  evacuation,  but  without  bene- 
fit ;  the  fits  were  still  violent,  and  were  becoming  more  frequent, 
than  when  I  first  saw  the  patient,  A  drop  of  croton  oU  was  given 
to  the  child,  and  on  raaliing  my  visit  next  day,  1  found  it  had 
produced  several  stools,  and  that  since  this  action  had  been  indu- 
ced there  had  been  no  return  of  the  fits.  This  fiivourable  state 
continued,  and  the  child  gradually  regained  its  vigour  of  mind 
and  body,  and  ultimately  got  quite  well. 

I  had  occasion  to  be  visiting  in  the  same  quarter  six  months 
after,  and  saw  my  patient.  He  had  remained  quite  free  &«m  any 
attack,  and  was  in  every  respect  like  a  boy  of  his  time  of  life. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  1839,  I  was  sent  for  to  a  fe- 
male, aged  20,  who  had  had  three  attacks  of  epilepsy  previous 
to  the  one  for  which  I  was  called  to  see  her.  The  croton-oil 
was  administered  witii  the  best  results,  and  she  has  since  had  no 
recurrence  of  the  malady. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  form  of  epilepsy  in 
whicli  the  croton-oil  appears  to  nic  to  be  useful  is  that  which  pro- 
bably arises  from  some  irregularity  in  the  cerebral  circulation, 

TTiose  cases  wherein  I  have  been  disappointed  in  producing 
decided  benefit, — and  such  must  always  be  numerous ; — ^probably 
arise  from  organic  disease  in  the  brain  or  its  meninges,  where 
palliative  treatment  can  alone  be  useful ;  but  in  these  1  have  oc- 
casionally observed  that  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  are  not 
so  frequent,  and  are  generally  less  severe  after  the  use  of  this  oil. 

The  next  case  which  I  have  to  state  is  that  of  a  woman  aged 
50,  who  had  been  a  sufferer  from  sciatica  for  three  years,  and  been 
under  medical  treatment  without  deriving  any  perceptible  benefit. 
I  learned  from  her  that  local  blood-letting,  count er-initation,  sc- 
ions, 8tc.  had  been  employed  without  advantage ;  and  when  I  and 
my  friend  Dr  Philip  Maclagan  were  called  to  see  her,  she  was 
unable  to  leave  her  bed,  and  was  so  helpless  as  to  require  the 
constant  assistance  of  another.  We  commenced  the  use  of  the 
oil  externally  as  a  counter-irritant,  and  administered  it  internal- 
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\y  in  a  moderate  dose  mornii^  and  evening.     This  system  she^' 
continued  for  some  time,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  after  its  com- 
mencement she  vas  enabled  to  leave  her  bed,  and  move  about  the 
house.  The  pain  has  now  left  her,  and  she  complains  only  of  want/ 
of  power  in  the  limbs. 

In  the  following  case,  that  of  a  gentleman  who  had,  during  a 
period  of  ten  months,  suffered  great  pain  in  the  anterior  and  lower 
part  of  the  right  thigh,  the  pain  was  so  acute,  as  to  be  supposed 
to  have  a  periostitic  origin,  and  leeching,  fomentations,  blisters, 
&c.  were  employed,  and  medicines  given  internally,  wiUiout  any 
alleviation  of  his  suffering.  Two  drops  of  the  oil  were  admini- 
stered. Full  action  of  the  bowels  with  great  nausea  supervened, 
and  the  pain  simultaneously  left  him ;  nor  has  it  since  returned 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  availing  myself  of  the  use  of  this  re- 
medy in  a  case  of  laryngismua  stridulus^  or  crowing  disease, 
which,  from  its  su^^osed  analogy  to  other  nervous  disorders,  I 
conceived  might  be  relieved  by  a  similar  treatment.  The  fits  or. 
spasms  occurred  in  a  child  aged  9  months,  and  had  existed  for 
apoat  a  fortnight  previous  to  my  seeing  him.  I  administered  the 
antispasmodics  usually  employed  in  such  cases,  along  wiih  a  pro- 
perly regulated  diet ;  but  the  frequency  of  the  fits  not  appearing 
to  be  diminished,  and  having,  on  the  contrary,  increased  to  twenty- 
six  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  I  gave  the  child  a  quarter  of  a  dicq^ 
of  tlie  oil,  which  shortly  after  began  to  act.  After  thif  the  pa^ 
roxysms  ceased,  nor  did  the  fits  again^return  for  several  hours^ 
and  subsequently,  they  never  exceeded  four  or  five  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  in  a  few  days  the  child  was  quite  well. 

The  effect  of  the  croton  oil  in  this  instance  was  ven^  severe, 
and  the  patient  was  much  reduced  in  consequence.  1  should, 
therefore,  in  any  ftiture  case,  combine  the  tonic  treatment  along 
with  what  would  appear  to  be  the  specific  action  of  this  oil.  It 
is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  give  a  farther  detail  of  cases, 
believing  that  those  I  have  now  stated  go  far  to  show  that  there 
is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  croton  oil  possesses  a  specific 
influence,  independent  of  its  purgative  action,  in  some  forms  of 
epilepsy  and  neuralgic  cases.  In  tliis  opinion  I  find  that  M.. 
Andral  coincides,*  as  he  states  that  he  has  observed  great  benefit 
arising  fi-om  the  employment  of  this  oil  in  neuralgic  complaints, 
when  puiging  ensued ;  whereas  a  similar  action  on  the  bowela 
induced  by  other  medicines  was  not  followed  by  a  like  result. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by*f*  M.  Brandt  that  croton  oil  con-» 
tains,  amongst  many  other  ingredients,  a  peculiar  acid,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  name  crotonic  ;  but  whether  this  be  the  source 
of  what  appears  to  be  the  specific  action  upon  the  nervous  sys-^ 

•  Clinique  Medicale,  Vol.  v.  f  Journal  dc  Pharmacic,  Tome  xi. 
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tem,  which  I  luxve  endeavoured  to  illusLrate,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  affirm. 

The   subject,  as  I   have  already  stated,  appears  to   me  well 
worthy  of  investigation. 


I 


Art.  XII. — Case  of  Amputation  of  the  Neck  of  the  JVojab 
followed  by  Pregnancy ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Pathology 
and  Radival  Treatment  of  the  Cauliflower  Ej:crescence  from 
the  Os  Uteri-  By  James  Y.  Simpson,  M.  D.,  ProfesBor  of 
Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Im  his  learned  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Females,  (Dublin, 
1838,)  Dr  CburcljiU  remarks,  (p.  249,)  ■'  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
attempts  have  been  made  in  Great  Britain  to  excise  the  cervix 
uteri" 

The  following  instance  of  this  operation  may  therefore  not  be 
uninteresting,  eitber  as  regards  its  details,  or  the  hitherto  flattering 
success  thai  has  resulted  from  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  last  I  was  requested  by  Dr  Lewins 
of  LeitL,  to  visit  with  him  Mrs  Cameron,  who,  as  he  informed 
me,  had  a  tumour  attached  to  the  cerviw  uteri* 

The  patient,  aged  33,  bad  been  married  for  thirteen  years.  Dup- 
ing that  period  sbc  Lad  borne  five  living  cbildren,  and  suffered 
from  a  miscarriage  at  the  sixth  month.  In  June  1838,  she  wean- 
ed her  youngest  child.  For  about  a  month  previously  to  that 
date  she  had  a  red  discharge  from  the  vagina,  which  was  constant 
in  its  occurrence,  though  not  great  in  its  quantity.  It  continued  dur- 
ing the  autumn.  In  October,  she  passed  with  labour  pains  of  three 
or  four  hours  duration,  a  body  which  the  midwife  in  attendance 
supposed  to  be  an  abortion  of  the  second  month.  During  the 
period  of  pregnancy  with  this  alleged  aboriion,  the  vaginal  dis- 
charge was  still  present.  It  increased  considerably  after  October, 
and  was  now  often  mixed  with  coagula  of  blood.  It  had  always  a 
very  offensive  smell  and  more  or  less  of  a  red  tint,  but  sometimes 
it  appeared  comparatively  pale  and  watery.  The  discharge  was 
as  profuse  though  less  discoloured  during  the  night,  and  when  at 
rest,  as  during  the  day  and  when  taking  free  exercise.  Prom  the 
supposed  period  of  abortion  in  October,  up  to  the  period  that  I 
saw  her  with  Dr  Lewins  in  May,  three  or  four  cloths  were 
soaked    regularly   every   twenty-four  hours  by   it.     Whenever 


isho  ventured  to  walk  about  without  napkins  she  fell  the  discharge  ^| 
"  running"  (to  use  her  own  expression)  from  her.  On  two  aepa-  ^| 
rate  oeeas-ions   ihe   escape  of  pure   blood  became  suddenly  so        ^| 
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great  as  to  pass  through  all  the  cloths  and  create  great  alarm. 
Mrs  C.  was  not  aware  of  any  causes  which  excited  these  attacks 
of  hsemorrhage.  One  of  them  occurred  during  the  night.  She 
never  observed  any  monthly  increase  in  the  discharge  answer- 
ing to  the  catamenial  periods. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  Mrs  C.  had  not  suffer- 
ed (if  we  except  the  temporary  expulsive  uterine  action  in  Octo- 
ber) any  pain  or  uneasiness  whatever  in  the  region  of  the  uterus ; 
but  by  the  time  that  I  first  saw  her  she  had  become  greatly  weak- 
ened and  reduced  by  the  abundant  discharges.  Her  face  was  pale 
and  anaemic,  and  she  was  occasionally  obliged  to  keep  her  bed  in 
consequence  of  debility  and  exhaustion. 

Dr  Lewins  was  first  called  in  to  see  the  patient  a  short  time 
previously  to  my  visiting  her  along  with  him.  On  examination 
per  vaginam  I  found,  as  Dr  Lewins  had  described  to  me,  a  tumour 
fixed  to  the  posterior  lip  of  the  uterus.  It  was  then  about  the  size 
of  a  small  pear,  and  was  attached  by  a  very  broad  basis.  The 
surface  of  the  tumour  felt  somewhat  rugged  and  granulated.  It 
was  firm  but  not  hard  in  its  consistence.  The  patient  did  not 
complain  of  any  pain  upon  touching  or  pressing  its  surface.  Its 
superficial  vessels  bled  freely  under  every  attempt  at  exami- 
nation. On  introducing  the  speculum  vagince^  and  embracing 
the  diseased  mass  within  the  further  extremity  of  the  instrument, 
the  surface  of  the  tumour  was  seen  to  be  irregular,  and  of  a  bright- 
red,  strawberry  colour.* 

*  It  is  almost  unnecessary,  we  believe,  to  insist  at  the  present  day,  upon  the  im. 
portance  of  the  early  and  accurate  local  examination  of  the  uterus  in  all  cases  of 
suipicious  vaginal  discharges.  In  some  instances,  examination  by  the  Hnger  may 
be  sufficient,  but  in  every  doubtful  case  the  speculum  should  likewise  be  resorted  to 
if  there  is  any  affection  of  the  vagina  or  cervix.  We  have  found  it  often  confirming, 
and  not  unfrequently  also  changing  and  rectifying  the  opinion  which  the  mere  tac- 
tile examination  had  led  us  to  adopt.  In  this  country  great  difficulties  have  been 
placed  against  the  more  general  introduction  of  the  speculum  into  practice  in  conse. 
quencc  of  the  disagreeable  and  revolting  exposure  of  the  person  of  the  patient,  which 
is  usually  considered  necessary  in  its  employment.  We  have  latterly  in  our  own 
practice  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  very  natural  objection,  by  teaching  ourselves  to 
utroduce  and  use  the  instrument  when  the  patient  was  placed  on  her  left  side  io  the 
position  usually  assumed  in  making  a  tactile  examination,  and  with  the  nates  near 
the  edge  of  the  bed.  We  strongly  recommend  our  professional  brethren  ta  follo^r 
this  plan,  as  by  it,  and  with  attention  to  the  management  of  the  bed.clothes,  we  have 
found  that  the  instrument  can  be  perfectly  employed  with  little)  or  indeed  without 
any  exposure  of  the  body  of  the  patient.  The  speculum  is  introduced  easily  with- 
out the  assistance  of  sight,  and  the  mouth  of  it  only  requires  to  be  afterwards  iin- 
covered,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  examine  the  cervix  uteri  and  top  of  the  vagina. 
We  have  made  trials  of  many  different  forms  of  specula,  and  find,  for  almost  all  pur- 
poses, that  of  Ricord  by  far  the  most  manageable.  In  exposing  the  cervix  uteri  tot 
the  purpose  of  drawing  blood  from  it  by  scarifications,  in  cases  of  chronic  congestion 
and  metritis,  we  have  occasionaUy  employed  a  tubular  speculum  with  advantage,  but 
even  in  this  case  the  double-bladed  instrument  is  equally  useful,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces preferable.  In  a  case  of  ulcer  of  the  os  uteri  which  we  are  at  present  attending 
with  Dr  John  Gatrdner,  and  where  the  passages  are  much  relaxed  and  the  uterus 
very  low  in  the  vagina,  we  have,  on  Dr  Gairdncr*8  suggestion,  employed  with  much 
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It  appeared  possible  to  grasp  Llie  hasis  of  tlie  tumour  wiib  a 
ligature ;  but  botb  Dr  Lewina  and  I  were  of  opinion  that  the  free 
amputation  of  tlie  cervix  uteri,  with  tbe  diseased  structure  attach- 
ed to  it,  offered  by  &r  the  most  probable  means  of  aucceas.  We 
comraunicated  this  opinion  to  the  patient's  husband,  and  at  tUc 
same  time  stated,  that,  even  under  this  method  of  treatment,  the 
disease  would  probably  recur.  After  a  delay  of  about  three  weeks, 
Mrs  C.  announced  that  she  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  operation 
that  we  had  proposed.  In  making  a  re-esamination  after  that 
short  interval,  I  was  perfectly  convinced  that  the  excrescence  had 
grown  considerably,  and  was  extended  in  its  base  so  as  to  involve 
more  of  the  angles  of  tlie  oa  uteri,  as  well  as  of  its  posterior  lip. 

On  the  25th  May,  I  proceeded  to  excise  the  cermj:  uteri, 
and  was  assisted  in  the  operation  by  Dr  Lewins  and  Mr  Ziegler. 

The  patient  was  laid  upon  lier  fiicc,  her  body  placed  across  the 
bed,  and  her  lower  extremities  allowed  to  hang  over  the  front  of 
it.  The  thighs  were  held  separate  from  oneanother.  My  object 
was  to  pull  down  the  diseased  neck  of  tlie.utcnis  till  it  protnided 
externally  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  vagina,  and  then  freely  excise 
it.  For  this  purpose  I  introduced  the  two  first  Gngcrs  of  my  left 
hand  into  the  vaginal  canal  up  as  far  as  the  tumour,  and  used  tlicm 
as  a  guide  by  which  I  fixed  the  teeth  of  a  long  vulcollum  into  the 
sides  of  the  excrescence.  Its  tissue,  however,  was  so  soft  as  to 
tear  under  slight  traction,  and  thus  afford  me  little  purchase  for 
pulling  the  mass  downwards.  The  instrument  was  refixed  nearer 
the  root  of  the  excrescence,  and  a  second  vulcellura  was  superad- 
ded to  render  the  purchase  the  more  secure.  With  these  1  was 
enabled  to  pull  down  tlie  tumour  gradually  and  cautiously  until  it 
was  entirely  protruded  beyond  the  external  parts.  Dr  Lewins 
and  Mr  Ziegler  having  satisfied  themselves  that  llie  cervuo  uteri 
and  whole  bulk  of  the  tumour  was  extruded,  I  cut  off  the  pro 
traded  mass,  dividing  it  from  behind  forwards,  and  removing  the 
whole  vaginal  portion  of  the  cerviw  uteri.  The  uterus  imme- 
diately slipped  up  into  its  natural  position.  Very  little  hemor- 
rhage followed.  I  stuffed,  however,  the  vagina  pretty  firmly,  un- 
der tbe  fear  that  dangerous  bleeding  might  supervene. 

The  patient  bore  the  opemlion  well,  and  complained  wonder- 
fully little  during  it.  In  the  evening,  Dr  Lewins  had  to  remove 
the  vaginal  plug,  in  order  to  allow  her  to  evacuate  the  blad- 
der. It  was  not  considered  necessary  to  replace  it.  No  marked 
morbid  symptoms  whatever,  either  local  or  constitutional, 

udntiliigE  B  shacl  tubular  ipcculum  of  only  an  inch  and  a-lulf  in  length,  and  wiih 
B  deticiencjr  or  npening  atong  (he  COUik  M  one  side  ol  K,  o(  lufNcient  nu  la  «nabli 
u>  lo  pa*  our  iingcc  tot  the  purpoK  ol'  placing  the  dineuied  pait  in  ihe  projier  cvn- 
Ire  ufihe  inittumenl.  We  haic  ltiu»  been  enilileJ  lo  touch  easily  die  ulcerated 
eurfaee  with  ilifferent  applicaiioni :  "bile  wiili  the  usual  inslrunients  it  was  I'uuml 
a  very  diffieult  talk  (a  Hk  in  Ihii  iiiilniue  Ihe  very  niubile  rin  Ix  tiUri, 
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lowed.  The  great  vaginal  discharge  immediately  ceased.  On 
being  interrogated  in  relation  to  this  point  on  the  second  day,  the 
patient  emphatically  described  herself  to  Dr  Lewins  as  ^^  quite 
dry^  and  that  for  the  first  time  for  many  months.  The  incised 
surface,  when  examined  through  the  speculum  a  few  days  after 
the  operation,  presented  a  healUiy  granulating  appearance.  It  was 
not  considered  advisable  to  allow  her  to  sit  up  till  the  tenth  day 
after  the  operation  was  performed,  and  in  a  few  days  more  she 
began  to  walk  about  the  house  and  perform  her  usual  domestic 
duties. 

She  has  not  been  one  hour  sick  since  the  period  of  the  operation, 
and  has  now  regained  her  usual  strength  and  spirits. 

No  morbid  discharge  from  the  vagina  of  any  kind  has  hitherto 
appeared.  %e  has  never  since  menstruated ;  and  about  five  weeks 
ago  she  fancied  that  she  felt  the  symptoms  of  quickening.  On 
examining  the  abdomen  to-day  (14th  November)  with  the  stetho- 
scope, I  heard  distinctly  both  the  placental  souffle  and  the  sounds 
of  the  foetal  heart.  The  os  uteri  is  closed,  and  on  examination 
by  the  finger,  gives  the  sensation  of  a  firm  puckered  cicatrix. 

The  excrescence  after  its  removal  was  found  to  measure  two 
inches  and  three-quarters  at  its  broadest  part,  and  two  inches  and 
a  quarter  at  its  greatest  depth.  The  thickness  of  it  where  it  im- 
plicated the  posterior  lip  of  the  as  uteri  was  one  and  three-eighths 
of  an  inch,  but  on  either  side  it  stretched  forward,  and  involved 
the  angle  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  lips ;  thus  rendering 
this  admeasurement  greater  on  its  lateral  parts.  The  anterior  lip  of 
the  08  uteris  (see  Plate,  VI.  Fig.  %  a,)  which  was  fully  removed  as 
high  as  the  reflection  of  the  vagina,  seemed  sound  except  at  the  above 
angles.  The  posterior  surfece  (Fig.  1.)  of  the  posterior  lip  was 
densely  and  completely  covered  by  the  excrescence,  up  to  the  re- 
flection upon  the  vagina.*  In  excising  the  diseased  part,  I  removed 
it  so  high  as  to  bring  away  all  around,  a  small  portion  of  the  reflec- 
tion itself  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina.  The  surface 
of  this  portion  of  membrane,  as  thus  removed  in  attachment 
to  the  upper  edge  of  the  excrescence,  appeared  quite  healthy  on 
careful  examination  of  the  excised  mass.  (See  Fig.  %  (2,  d,  cf.) 
The  surface  of  the  tumour  presented  a  well-marked  small  granu- 
lated appearance  with  deeper  fissures  crossing  it,  and  giving  it  an 
irregular  and  lobulated  appearance.  The  sides  of  it  were  consi- 
derably and  deeply  lacerated  (6,  6,  6,)  in  various  places  by  the 
teeth  of  the  vulcellum.  On  rubbing  down  any  small  part  of  the  recent 
tumour  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  a  kind  of  vascular  or  cellular 
frame-work  was  all  that  was  left  behind.  The  mass,  before  dividing 
it,  was  steeped  in  a  strong  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 

*  C,  c,  (Fig.  2.)  the  sutface  of  the  incision  ;  e^  a  probe  passed  through  the  09 
uteri  and  canal  of  the  cervix. 
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in  order  to  insure  its  preservation.  On  making  a  section  of  the  tu- 
mour afterit  had  been  thus  sufficiently  indurated,  it  presented  to  the 
touch  and  sight  ah  appearance  greatly  resembling  that  of  the  brain 
when  hardened  by  the  same  menstruum.  A  number  of  minute 
cells  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  section.  On  slightly 
rubbing  any  part  of  the  section  (see  Fig.  3,)  but  particularly  the 
more  external  part  of  it  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  its  appa- 
rently homogeneous  structure  at  once  breaks  up  and  revolves  it- 
jself  into  an  immense  number  of  very  small  connected  grape-like 
granules.  These  same  granules  impart  to  the  external  surface  of 
Uie  excrescence  its  peculiar  minutely  mammillated  structure ; 
while  their  arrangement  into  nodules,  in  consequence  of  the  di- 
vided and  lobulated  arrangement  of  the  superficies  of  the  tumour, 
gives  to  the  whole  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  head  of  the  cau- 
liflower. The  accompanying  drawings  of  the  tumour  by  my  friend 
Dr  Paterson  give  excellent  representations  of  its  external  form. 
On  submitting  some  very  thin  slices  from  the  surface  of  the 
aection  of  the  tumour,  (Fig.  3.)  to  a  powerful  microscope  in  the 
possession  of  Dr  Reid,  it  was  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  number  of 
cells  arranged  in  some  places  in  groups,  in  others  in  irregular  lines. 
These  cells  contained  each  a  large  nucleus,  and  this  nucleus  inclos- 
ed several  small  nucleoli.  The  structure  in  question  of  cells  or 
cystoblasts,  incasing  nuclei  and  nucleoli,  has  been  shown  to  be  so 
common  as  an  elementary  form  of  natural  structure,  by  Schlei- 
den  and  Schwann,  and  as  an  elementary  form  of  various  morbid 
tissue  by  Valentin,  Gluge,  and  Muller,  that  no  conclusion,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  can  be  positively  drawn  from  this 
microscopic  structure  alone.  But  it  may  be  interesting  to  add, 
that  none  of  the  caudate  or  spindle-shaped  bodies  described  by 
Miiller  as  often  existing  in  morbid  encephaloid  structures  were 
seen  in  any  section  that  was  examined.  The  microscopic  appear- 
ance of  the  compound  cell-globules  constituting  the  granules,  and 
composing  the  mass  of  the  excrescence,  are  well  represented  in  the 
drawing,  (Fig.  4,)  kindly  made  for  me  by  Mr  Goodsir. 

Pathological  Nature  of  Cauliflower  Exoreaceace, — The 
history,  symptoms,  pliysical  characters,  and  minute  structure, 
of  the  preceding  tumour  appear  to  refer  it  indubitably  to  that 
species  of  growth  which  was  firet  accurately  distinguished  and  de- 
scribed by  Dr  Clarke,  under  the  quaint  but  expressive  name  of 
the  "  Cauliflower  Excrescence  from  the  08  uteri!"* 

The  pathological  nature  of  this  variety  of  morbid  growth  has 
given  rise  to  considerable  diflTerence  of  opinion  among  physi- 
cians. Drs  Gooch,  Hooper,  Davis«  and  Lee,  regard  it  as  truly  can- 
cerous in  its  character. .  Others,  as  Drs  Clarke,  Burns,  and  Waller, 

*  Sec  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  (?I)irurgical 
Knowledge,  Vol.  iii.  p.  321.   (1809.) 
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consider  it  as  a  morbid  tissue,  not  necessarily  of  a  malignant  or  car- 
cinomatous nature.  A  number  of  circumstances  appear  to  me  to 
show,  that  in  reference  to,  at  least,  the  first  stage  of  cauliflower 
excrescence,  the  opinion  of  these  latter  authors  is  probably  cor- 
rect. The  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  some  cases  as  early  as  the 
^th  year  of  life  ;* — its  occasional  shrinking  and  almost  total  dis* 
appearance  upon  the  application  of  a  ligature,  or  after  death  ;*)*•— tiie 
frequent  slowness  of  its  general  progress  during  life ;  the  apparent 
absence  of  diseased  deposits  in  the  neighbouring  tissues  and  parta 
upon  the  dead  body ;;{; — and,  above  all,  the  alleged  restriction  and 
even  complete  removal  of  the  tumour,  in  one  or  two  instances,  by 
the  use  of  astringent  applications  and  other  simple  means,§  form 
so  many  circumstances  strongly  pointing  to  the  opinion  that  in  the 
earlier  part  of  its  progress  the  tumour  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  a 
carcinomatous  character. 

Has  it  any  analogy  in  its  pathological  nature  and  origin— «s  it 
certainly  has  in  its  physical  characters — ^with  the  soft  warts  and 
condylomata  that  sometimes  form  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
vulva  and  entrance  of  the  vagina  ?  These  warts  and  condylomata 
have  the  same  tendency  to  regeneration  after  their  imperfect  re* 
moval,  and  present  to  us  a  striking  exception  to  the  general  pa- 
thological law  of  the  local  reproduction  of  a  morbid  growth  being 
a  sign  of  its  malignancy. 

But,  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  primary  nature  of  the 
cauliflower  excrescence  of  the  oenoim  uteris  we  have  sufficient  evi^ 
dence  for  believing  either  that  this  disease  has  been  often  con- 
founded with  carcinomatous  or  medullary  fungus  from  the  cerviai 
uferiy  from  the  want  of  adequate  diagnostic  marks  to  distinguish 
them ;  or  that,  though  non-malignant  in  its  commencement,  the 
cauliflower  excrescence  may,  like  some  other  local  benign  growths^ 
become  the  seat  of  carcinomatous  deposit  and  malignant  action^ 
during  its  progress.  Thus  it  has  been  found  by  Gooch||  and  Ma- 
dame Boivin^  to  return  again  in  a  malignant  form,  after  its  imper- 
fect removal  by  the  ligature  or  knife.  In  an  instance  mentioned 
by  Dr  Davis,**  its  removal  was  followed,  after  the  lapse  of  a  consi- 
derable period,  by  its  reproduction,  and  ultimately  by  carcinoma- 
tous ulceration  ;  and  in  two  cases  that  occurred  to  Professors 

*  Sir  C.  M.  Clarke  on  the  Diseases  of  Females,  Vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

t  Ibid.  p.  70  and  75.  t  Ibid-  p-  <M  and  79. 

§  Ibid.  p.  106  and  108.  A  lady,  aged  32,  had  a  oontinoed  profuse  watery 
discharge  mixed  occasionally  with  blood.  She  was  greatly  wakened,  pale  and  ema* 
dated.  A  cauliflower  mass  projected  from  the  surface  of  the  os  uteri.  Several  re* 
medics,  with  cupping  and  local  astringents,  were  ordered  and  assiduously  persevered 
in.  After  two  years,  *'  no  difference  could  be  felt  between  the  or  uieri  of  tne  pRtient 
and  that  of  a  woman  in  perfect  health.**    (Clarke,  p.  1070 

II  On  the  most  important  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women,  p.  288. 

%  Heining's  transUtkm  of  BolTin  and  Doges*  work,  p.  900. 
••  Principles  of  Obstetric  Medicine,  Vol.  ii.  p.  7^4. 
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D'Outrepont*  and  8iebol(l.f  in  nliich  large  tumours  having  a  coiili- 
flowet  forna  were  found  affixed  to  the  cervix  uteri  during  partu- 
rition, the  neighbouring  uterine  tissues,  as  well  as  the  contigu- 
ous structures  of  the  bkdder  and  uterus,  were  found  in  a  earcino- 
matoua  state  upon  the  post  mortem  dissection.  In  another  case, 
in  which  MichaolisJ  excised  what  he  terms  a  fungus  medulla- 
m  with  a  cauliflower  appearance,  from  the  anterior  lip  of  the  ute- 
rus during  labour,  the  posterior  lip  of  the  organ  afterwards  dege- 
nerated, and  cancer  of  the  stomach  ultimately  supervened. 

If  these  latter  cases  were  not  merely  more  advanced  stages  of 
the  cauliflower  excrescence,  but,  as  appears  to  us  not  improbable, 
diseases  originally  and  pathologically  different  from  it,  thougli  re- 
sembling true  cauliflower  excrescence  in  its  peculiar  form  and  ex- 
ternal physical  characters,  are  there  any  means  which  might  en- 
able us  to  form  a  diagnosis  between  the  two  affections  ?  The  whole 
subject  is  one  certainly  demanding  more  careful  observation  and 
deeper  investigation.  The  nature  and  characters,  bolli  physical 
and  chemical,  of  the  vaginal  discharges  in  these  and  other  mala- 
dies of  the  sexual  parts,  require  to  be  more  accurately  examined 
and  discriminated.  May  the  degree  of  mobility  of  the  ceroid) 
uteri  serve  in  any  case  as  a  source  of  diagnosis  ?  "  The  tendency 
of  cancer,  (as  observed  by  Muller,§)  is  to  interfere  with  the  natu- 
ral structure  of  surrounding  parts,  while  those  formations  which 
are  of  a  benignant  nature  leave  the  neighbouring  healthy  tissues 
unaltered."  In  carcinoma  of  the  cervtv  uteri,  we  thus  generally 
find,  at  even  a  pretty  early  stage  of  the  disease,  that  the  oigan 
has  become  more  fixed  and  immoveable  than  natural,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  morbid  deposit  affecting  both  the  structure  of  the 
neck  of  the  organ  and  the  contiguous  surrounding  tissues.  Does 
the  reverse  of  this  hold  good  with  regard  to  cauliflower  excrescence 
of  the  cervix  uteri  ? 

Radical  Treatment  of  Caulifiawer  £flrcrfi«fleni:e,— Dif- 
ferent measures  have  been  proposed  for  the  radical  removal 
of  cauliflower  excrescences  from  the  cervix  uteri-  The  caustic, 
ligature,  and  knife  have  each  been  employed.  With  regard  to 
the  two  former  it  seems  superfluous  to  hope  that  the  good  results 
following  upon  their  use  can  be  more  than  temporary.  I'he  basis 
of  the  diseased  structure  will  in  all  probability  be  left.  Occasion- 
ally both  the  caustic  and  the  ligature  appeared  to  have  produced 
injury  rather  than  good,  by  the  irritatiou  and  increased  action  tliat 
they  have  excited  in  tlic  (Useased  parts. 

If  any  radical  operation  and  cure  for  cauliflower  excrescence 

*   Abhindlungen  GebiulBbulfliched  InhalU,  Tti.  i.  p.  27G. 

'    "'  •      •  ■        •  lUBiii  uteri  cum   gtiviiiilale  con- 
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be  attenipted,  tlie  excision  of  the  tumour  with  the  whole  of  the 
vaginal  portion  of  the  cerviof  uteris  to  which  it  is  attached  aa  a 
basts,  appears  to  us  to  be  Uie  only  measure  which  can  at  all  be 
hoped  to  insure  ultimate  success.  The  disease  has  no  doubt  re- 
curred in  repeated  instances  eren  after  this  operation.  In  some 
of  these  cases  it  probably  had  advanced  too  far  onwards  to  a  car- 
cinomatous character.  In  others  the  &ilure  might  be  attributable 
(as  confessed  by  Boivin  and  Duges,  in  regard  to  the  cases  which 
they  themselves  leport,)  to  *'  the  tumour  being  alone  removed,*** 
and  not  the  cervw  uteri  also,  which  forms  its  seat,  and  ^*  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  affected.***  In  a  few  authenticated  cases  on  re- 
cord, in  which  complete  amputation  of  the  cervix  uteri  with  the 
attached  tumour  was  performed,  the  patient  was  known  to  have 
remained  free  from  any  symptoms  of  the  disease  f(x  several  years 
afterwards.  A  search  through  the  medical  literature  of  the  last 
twenty  years  would,  in  all  probability,  enable  us  to  adduce  seve- 
ral such  instances ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  fin*  our  present  pur- 
pose to  adduce  three  cases,  of  which  we  have  the  notes  lying  be- 
fore us,  and  that  appear  to  us,  as  fiu*  aa  we  can  judge  from  the  de- 
tailsand  expressions  of  the  reporters,  to  have  been  probable  instances 
of  the  same  species  of  tumour  that  Dr  Clarke  originally  described. 

Case  1. — In  an  instance  of  what  is  termed  fungous  cancer 
{cancer  fongeua)  by  Colombat,"!*  that  surgeon  amputated  the  cer- 
via  uteri  on  the  M  June  1830.  The  wound  completely  cica- 
trized, and  the  patienfs  health  was  re-established.  She  died  in 
April  1882  of  epidemic  cholera. 

The  fungous  cancer,  Colombat  observes  in  another  part  of  his 
work,  (p.  711,)  is  one  of  the  forms  of  cancer  which  is  the  least 
liable  to  return  after  excision  of  the  parts. 

Case  2. — Boivin  and  Duges  mention  a  case  of  cauliflower  ex- 
crescence of  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  attach- 
ed to  the  anterior  lip  of  the  cerviw  uteri.  It  was  removed,  along 
with  more  than  six  lines  of  the  cervix  uteris  in  November  1828. 
The  patient  was  alive  in  October  18S2,  and  is  then  reported  by 
the  above  authors  as  only  labouring  under  some  symptom  of  me- 
norrhagia  and  dysmenorrhoea  at  the  menstrual  periods.;): 

Case  3. — An  instance  is  reported  by  Duparcque,  under  the 
head  of  "  Exuberance  de  TUterus,**  in  which  Hervez  de  Chegoin 
excised  the  two  lips  of  the  uterus,  affected  with  what  the  opera- 
tor terms  "  a  granular  strawberry  inflammation,**  and  which  he  al- 
le^  has  often  been  confounded  with  cancer.  The  discharge  and 
other  symptoms  of  the  disease  had  been  present  two  years  pre- 
viously to  the  operation.     At  the  date  of  the  report  (four  years 

*  Heining^s  Translation,  p.  301. 

t  Coloinbat  de  Tlsere ;  Traite  (let  Maladies  det  Femmes,  Tom.  ii.  p.  701. 
f,  See  Heming's  Translation  of  Buivin  ond  Duges*  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Uterus,  p.  300-30 1 ,  and  drawings  of  the  excrescence  in  the  Atlas,  PI.  xxi?.  fig.  3  and  4. 
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utter  ibc  eicitiion  of  the  diseased  |>arl)  the 
feclly  well. 

In  the  ease  of  Mra  C.  which  1  have  above  reported,  I  under- 
took the  amputation  of  ibe  diseased  part  with,  as  has  been  already 
Eaid,  strong  doubts  as  to  its  ultimate  success.  The  patient's 
peace  of  mind  wasbroken,  and  her  constitution  wasso  rapidly  break- 
ing down  under  the  constant,  profuse,  and  weakening  diachargea 
which  afflicted  her,  that  she  would  in  all  probability  have  soon 
sunk  under  them.  Immediately  after  the  operation  was  performed 
these  discharges  completely  ceased,  and  have  never  since  returned, 
Her  health  and  strength  have  been  in  themcantinierestoredtoher; 
and  she  is  at  the  present  moment,  as  I  have  already  shown,  advan- 
ced beyond  the  middle  period  of  pregnancy.  The  morbid  cha- 
racters of  the  diseased  structure  that  I  removed  are  such  certain- 
ly as  to  render  its  future  regeneration  not  at  all  improbable ;  but 
OS  yet  there  are  no  local  appearances  of  its  return  ;  and, — taking 
the  very  worst  view  of  the  case, — there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  but  that  the  operation  has  restored  the  bodily  comfort,  and 
prolonged  the  life  of  the  patient,  if  it  has  not  entirely  freed  her 
fiwm  the  risk  of  a  future  rclum  of  the  disease. 
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Art.  XIII. — On   Sanguineous  Tumours  on  tiie  Scalp  in 

New-bom  Children.     By  Francis  Black,  M.  D,  &c. 

My  attention  was  firKt  drawn  to  this  subject,  from  having  undt^r 
my  care  a  patient  with  one  of  these  tumours.  On  examining  the  case 
I  was  embarrassed,  nor  could  I  find  anything  satisfactory  regarding 
it  in  any  English  work  on  midwifery.  Dr  Bams  merely  says, 
"  children  may,  especially  after  tedious  labour  be  burn  with  a  cir- 
cumscribed swelling  on  tlie  head.  This  seems  to  contain  a  fluid, 
and  has  so  well  defined  hard  edges,  that  one  who  for  the  first  time 
saw  a  case  of  it,  would  suppose  that  the  bone  was  deficient.  It  re- 
quires no  particular  treatment."* 

1  have  attempted  in  this  paper  to  collect  all  the  information 
which  the  researches  of  continental  practitioners  have  afforded, 
and  trust  that  it  may  be  a  means  of  inducing  British  medical  men 
to  elucidate  further  this  interesting  subject. 

Sanguineous  tumours  may  be  classed  under  three  different  beads ; 
first,  those  in  which  the  blood  is  effused  under  the  iuteguments  ex- 
terior to  the  pericranium  ;  the  second,  that  which  is  found  between 
the  pericranium  nnd  the  bone ;  and  the  third  species  situated  di.>eper 
than  either  of  the  preceding  two,  between  the  liura  muter  and  bone. 
These  tumours  are  not  confined  to  the  head,  but  are  sometimes  met 
witli  on  the  face,  lireech  and  shoulders,  or  on  any  other  region 
which  has  suffered  pressure  in  the  pelvis  during  labour.  But  the 
head  is  their  principal  seat  and  where,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  coveringf,  they  present  distinctive  characters,  and  often  fonni- 
•  Burns,  Clhcdit.  p,607. 
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liable  symptoms.     These  tumours  seldom  discolour  the  incumbent 

skin^  which  presents  a  pale  shining  appearance ;  and  generally  the 
part  is  so  little  sensible  that  oonsiderable  pressure  causes  hardly 
any  uneasiness.  The  child  is  sometimes  born  with  them^  or  they 
appear  a  few  days  after  birth^  but  a  day  or  two,  or  even  three  may 
elapse  before  they  are  visible.  In  one  case  they  may  be  stationary, 
retaining  the  same  size  which,they  had  when  first  observed ;  or  they 
may  so  on  gradually  increasing,  owing  to  the  extremities  of  the  rup- 
tured vessels  being  still  open,  and  pouring  out  blood.  We  general- 
ly find  them  on  the  right  parietal  bone,  seldom  more  than  one,  but 
in  some  instances  two  or  three,  either  isolated  or  communicating 
vith  each  other.  The  fluid  which  these  tumours  contain  possesses 
more  or  less  of  the  characters  of  blood  ;  sometimes  coagulated^  in 
other  cases  fluid,  and  of  a  florid  or  venous  colour,  and  occasionally 
so  thin  that  it  seems  to  be  simply  the  serum  of  the  blood  mixed 
with  the  colouring  matter.  In  cases  of  long  standing  there  has  been 
found  an  admixture  of  purulent  matter.* 

The  first  class  may  be  divided  into  two  varieties,  firsts  where  the 
effusion  is  supra-aponeurotic  ;  second,  where  it  is  sub-aponeurotic. 

Supra-aponeuroiic. — The  first  variety,  where  the  blood  is  effused 
between  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-Jron talis  and  the  integu-* 
mentSi  is  the  most  common  and  least  dangerous.  The  tumour  is 
flat  and  irregular,  losing  itself  in  the  surrounding  tissues^  pitting 
upon  pressure,  with  fluctuation  very  obscure  or  entirely  wanting; 
the  skin  more  or  less  discoloured ;  and  the  hard  projecting  edge  met 
with  in  the  other  varieties  never  presenting  itself.  This  tumour 
has  been  called  by  the  Germans  caput  succedaneum,  and  is  not  a 
sanguineous  but  a  sero- sanguineous  effusion.  It  differs  from  the 
other  varieties  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  not  confined  to  one  part  of 
the  cranium ;  that  it  very  soon  disappears ;  and  is  generally  the 
consequence  of  pressure  during  delivery. 

No  other  treatment  is  required  than  the  application  of  some  dis- 
cutient  lotion.  Dr  Geddings,  however,  says  of  this  variety,  '^  tliat 
they  may  be  readily  cured  by  freely  evacuating  their  contents,*'f  a 
point  not  to  be  doubted  ;  but  why  should  we  even  resort  to  severe 
measures,  when  gentler  ones  are  always  successful  ? 

Sub'ttponeurotic. — The  second  variety,  where  the  extravasation  is 
between  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occlpito-frontalis  and  the  pericrani- 
um, differs  in  many  points  from  the  last  mentioned.  It  has  been 
described  by  BaudelocqueJ  Velpeau,  and  Geddings  ;  but  Valleix  § 
states  that  he  has  only  met  with  it  in  two  cases,  where  the  tumours 
were  the  effect  of  external  violence  ;  and  concludes,  from  the  state- 
ments of  Naegele,  Zeller,  and  lloere,  who  deny  altogether  its  ex- 
istence, that  it  is  exceedingly  rare.     The  evidence  of  the  three  last 

*  From  die  obtervations  and  experiments  of  Mr  Gulliver,  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  the  material  which  resembles  purulent  matter  in  these  tumours  is 
iBtber  dissolved  fibrin.    See  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans.  Vol.  xxii.  p.  151. — Editoe. 

*t-  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  No.  40.  p.  374. 

X  Baudelo^que,  Art  des  Acoouchemcns,  Ire  partie,  Chap.  2. 

§  Clinique  dca  Maladies  des  Enfans,  p.  497* 
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authors  19  only  negative;  wliereas  thut  of  tlio  lirst  mentioneil  and 
my  own  is  positive. 

In  a  case  which  1  treated,  it  occurred  on  the  left  parietal  bone  of 
B  child  which  had  been  easily  born.  The  tumour  was  round  and 
fluctuating,  of  a  doughy  feel,  but  not  presenting  the  projecting  oa- 
seoug  circle,  and  without  discoloration  of  the  skin.  Where  the  tu- 
mour ceased,  there  could  he  felt  a  hard  surrounding  border,  but  not 
conveying  the  seneatiou  of  the  osseous  circle  peculiar  to  the  cephal- 
ifmatomn,  but  a  hardening  of  the  soft  parts.  This  tumour  conti- 
nued to  increase  for  about  a  week,  but  never  could  I  discover  the 
OBseous  circle,  and  vhen  completely  cured,  it  left  behind  it  no  callus. 
From  these  appearances,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  concluding  that 
this  was  a  case  of  snb-apoiieurotic  tumour.  On  an  infant's  head 
which  I  dissected,  I  found  a  sub-apoiieurotic  tumour,  wliere  the  ef- 
fusion was  more  serous  than  sanguineout.  Another  case  confirmed 
by  dissection  is  olso  described  by  Vernois. 

The  sub-aponeurotic  tumour,  then,  is  roundish  and  fluctuating,  not 
pitting  to  the  touch,  distinctly  circumscribed,  not  by  an  osseous 
circle,  but  hy  an  induration  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  From  the 
comparatively  loose  attachment  of  the  aponeurosis  to  the  pericranium, 
this  tumour  may  cross  a  suture ;  and  is  larger  aod  more  diffused 
than  the  cephal%niatoma. 

The  treatment  here  ought  to  be  a  little  more  active  than  in  the 
first  variety  :  but  the  blood  is  generally  absorbed  of  itself.  If,  how- 
ever, af^r  eight  or  ten  days  we  see  no  diminution,  lotionit  of  muriate 
of  ammonia,  made  more  or  less  stimulating  by  alcohol,  should  be  ap> 
plied.  This  may  be  combined  with  pressure.  Before  using  these  we 
may  puncture  with  a  cataract  needle,  so  as  to  draw  olf  the  contents. 
What  we  dread  in  an  obstinate  case  is  that  suppuration  may  be 
induced,  or  that  from  the  continued  irritation  of  the  contentti,  the 
pericranium  be  separated  from  the  bone.*  It  is  remarkable  that 
theRC  tumours  cause  so  little  uneasiness.  In  the  case  I  have  before 
alluded  to,  the  tumour,  at  first  the  siie  of  a  walnut,  ivent  on  gra- 
dually increasing,  until  it  extended  from  near  the  mastoid  ptocesn  to 
the  posterior  fontanelle.  Notwithstanding  this  the  child  was  other- 
wise in  perfect  health.  It  was  punctured,  more,  I  confess,  to  see 
the  contents  than  ibr  any  useful  end  ;  no  lotion  was  used,  and  it  en- 
tirely disappeared  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  In  the  case  describ- 
ed by  Vemois,  ^n  incision  was  made,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days 
suppuration  took  place,  but  before  a  month  the  wound  was  cicatrized, 
and  the  child  did  not  seem  to  have  suffered.     It  afterwards  died  of 

Sneumonia.  Local  bleeding  can  be  of  no  use  ;  nay,  It  may  even 
asten  what  we  ought  to  prevent,  viz.  suppuration,  or  sloughing  of 
tbe  parts.  Blisters  are  dangerous  discutients,  owing  to  the  liability 
of  mortification  occurring. 

Second  Class.  CephaltEiuatoma. — Almost  each  author  who  has 
turned  his  attention  to  this  tumour  has  employed  a  new  name. 
Thus  it  has*4)een  styled  Eccki/moma  capitis  by  Feller  and  Cams; 

*  See  fain)  cucB  of  Dr  Stiurl'(,  American  Jaum.  of  Med.  No.  40.  p.  37!i. 
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Plenck  added  the  additional  epithet  of  cariosum  ;  *  Golis  calls  it 
Thrombus  neonatorum  ;  and  Palletta  Abscessus  sanguineus  capitis,-};- 
I  shall  employ  the  term  CephalsBmatoma^  introduced  bjr  Zeller^  and 
now  in  general  use. 

The  rareness  of  this  disease  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  M. 
P.  Dubois  mentions^  that  at  the  Hdspice  de  la  Matemit^^  where 
from  2500  to  3000  children  are  bom  everjr  year,  he  only  met  with 
six  cases.  M.  Baron  gives  as  the  proportion  in  the  Hospital  dee 
Enfens  Tnmv^jtwo  once  in  400  cases :  M.  Valleix  once  in  387 ;  and 
Hoere  once  in  100  cases.§ 

In  this  species  the  blood  is  extravasated  between  the  bone  and 
thep^cranium.  Formerly  authors  were  not  aware  of  the  seat  of  it» 
hence  the  contradictory  statements  which  they  gave ;  some  stating 
that  it  was  always  fsLtil,  others  that  it  was  of  little  ecmsequence, 
and  soDh  disappeared^  Dr  Geddings  says,  "  It  must  be  difficult 
during  the  life  of  the  patient  to  distinguish  this  variety  from  the 
preceding,  (viz.  thos^  under  the  integuments),  and  fortunately,  this 
IS  not  of  much  consequence  as  far  as  the  first  is  concerned ;  hut  it 
may  be  important  to  discriminate  this  form  of  sanguineous  tumour, 
and  those  which  form  in  the  diplo^,  because  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
puncture  some  of  the  latter."  ||  The  correctness  of  this  statement, 
however,  is  questionable.  Dr  Geddings  agrees  with  Michaelis, 
Palletta,  and  others,  who  say  that  the  disease  originates  in  the  diploe : 
but  the  opinions  of  Velpeau,  Naegele,  and  Valleix,  seem  more  pro^ 
bable.  Michaelis  and  his  followers  found  their  opinion  on  the  api* 
pearances  observed  on  dissection,  viz.  necrosis  or  caries  of  the  boner, 
the  external  table  being  destroyed ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  th4 
disease  commences  in  the  diploe,  as  these  appearances  may  be  an 
effect  and  not  a  cause.  If,  as  they  say,  blood  is  poured  out  from  a 
varicose  state  of  the  veins  in  the  diploe,  why  does  the  tumour  not 
go  on  continually  increasing  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  tumour  when 
punctured,  at  first,  within  a  day  or  two  of  its  appearance,  gives  exit 
to  arterial  blood,  and  ceases  as  soon  as  its  contents  are  emptied  } 
Knowing  how  difficult  it  is  to  arrest  hemorrhage  from  a  blood-vessel 
in  the  compact  tissue  of  bone,  ought  we  not  to  expect,  that  if  it 
arises  from  an  ulcerated  vessel,  it  should  flow  and  again  fill  the  ca- 
vity ?  Besides,  in  all  the  accurate  dissections  which  are  recorded,  we 
find  the  bone  quite  healthy,  only  covered  by  a  few  rough  osseous 
points.  No  doubt,  if  the  blood  be  allowed  to  remain  long  enough, 
necrosis  of  the  bone  may  take  place  ;  but  that  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

This  variety  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  having  a  particular  hard 
edge  or  ring  round  its  base ;  it  is  much  more  prominent  and  more 
circumscribed  than  those  mentioned  before  ;  and  the  skin  is  not  dis* 
coloured. 

*  Doct.  de  cogn.  et  curat,  morborum  infant, 
t  Observationes  Pathologicae,  Cap.  x.  Milan,  1820. 
X  De  Cephalamatomate,  &c.   Heidelberg,  1 82S. 
§  Diet,  de  Med.  en  25  voL  Art.  Cephalsmatomc. 
11  American  Journ.  Med.  Vol.  xlvi. 
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The  following  two  cases^  accurately  described  by  M.  Valleix, 
gave  a  clear  account  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  this  disease.* 

Case  I. — A  male  child,  of  the  usual  size,  and  healthy,  was  left  on 
the  day  it  was  born  at  the  criche  of  the  Hospital  des  Brians  Trouves, 
On  the  3d  of  August,  it  was  taken  to  the  infirmary  for  some  pus- 
tules, which  appeared  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  for  a  tu- 
mour  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  head.  On  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  the  tumour  had  acquired  its  present *size  when  the  child 
was  taken  in.  It  was  situated  on  the  posterior  and  superior  part  of 
the  right  parietal  bone^  a  little  above  and  below  the  parietal  emi- 
nence. The  tumour^  about  the  size  of  a  goose*s  egg,  was  rounded 
and  soft,  presented  distinct  fluctuation,  but  no  discoloration  of  skin. 
On  drawing  the  finger  round  the  base  you  felt  a  distinct  projecting 
circular  border^  giving  the  sensation  as  if  the  parietal  was  perforated. 
A  continued  and  strong  pressure  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  brain,  or 
give  the  child  uneasiness  ;  no  pulsation  to  be  felt.  On  the  3d 
diarrhoea  came  on,  and  on  the  13th  the  infant  died.  The  tumour 
was  apparently  in  the  same  state  as  when  it  entered. 

Dissection, — The  skin  which  covered  the  tumour  having  been 
cut  crucially  and  with  care,  I  exposed  the  aponeurosis.  This  was  un« 
affected,  and  divided  in  the  same  manner  to  show  the  pericranium^ 
which  was  detached  from  the  bone  and  raised  about  ten  lilies  above  it, 
and  appeared  from  the  blood  which  lay  below  it  to  be  of  a  brownish 
colour.  A  puncture  made  into  this  gave  exit  to  about  two  and  a- 
half  ounces  of  a  sanguineous  liquid,  inodorous,  reddish,  and  mixed 
with  whitish  streaks.  Having  exposed  the  parietal,  which  formed 
the  base  of  the  tumour,  I  found  it  covered  with  a  membranous  layer, 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  fluid,  which  was  raised  with  ease.  In  a 
single  point  of  its  extent,  of  the  size  of  a  shilling,  above  the  parietal 
eminence,  this  membrane  was  redder,  more  adherent,  and  formed 
small  shreds.  In  detaching  this  gently,  you  saw  slender  filaments 
uniting  it  to  the  parietal  bone,  which  were  torn  little  by  little  in 
drawing  them.  At  the  same  spot  the  bone  was  rough,  rea,  and  pro- 
jecting, presenting  an  irregular  plate.  The  internal  surface  of  the 
pericranium  was  soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch.  It  appeared  a  little 
thickened  and  slightly  red,  adhering  strongly  to  a  narrow  circular 
edge,  which  surrounded  the  base  of  the  tumour.  I  tore  these  ad- 
hesions ;  the  bony  ridge  remained  fixed  to  the  bone,  and  the  peri- 
cranium at  this  point  presented  no  trace  of  alteration.  I  then  dis- 
tinctly said  that  what  is  called  an  osseous  circle  was  a  genuine 
ring,  a  morbid  production  developed  on  the  parietal  bone ;  it  was 
circular,  raised  nearly  two  lines,  red,  rough  and  triangular,  adhering 
by  its  base  to  the  bone.  One  of  its  faces  turned  towards  the  tu- 
mour was  covered  by  the  membrane  I  have  described ;  the  other, 
looking  outwards  was  oblique,  and  furnished  p<>int8  of  insertion  for 
the  pericranium,  which  was  more  adherent  at  this  point  than  at 
other  parts  of  the  head.    At  the  angle  which  these  two  faces  form- 

*  Gazette  Medicale  de  Paris,  Sept  1^34 ;  to  be  found  also  in  2Gth  vol.  of  the 
Encyclographie  des  Sciences  Medicates. 
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ed/were  seen  two  layers  of  membrane  separating  irom  each  other^ 
the  one  soft  and  without  consistence^  going  to  cover  the  bone>  the 
other  firm  and  resisting^  to  form  the  superior  part  of  the  cyst.  The 
external  table  was  in  no  way*de8troyed ;  the  parietal  bone  was  hard 
and  perfectly  ossified.  No  depression  was  to  be  remarked  at  the 
portion  which  corresponded  to  the  tumour ;  and  the  summit  of  the 
osseous  circle  was  raised  as  much  above  the  parts  not  comprised  in 
the  tumour  as  those  which  formed  its  base.  The  traces  of  inflam- 
mation  in  the  intestines  indicated  the  cause  of  death. 

Case  II. — C.  Fran9ais,  born  30th  July  1834,  was  brought  the 
day  afterwards  to  the  creche,  where  it  remained  until  the  6th  of 
August,  without  the  tumour  on  its  head  being  observed.  I  saw  the 
child  the  same  day  it  was  sent  to  the  infirmary,  when  1  recognized 
a  tumour  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  towards  the  superior  and 
posterior  part  of  the  parietal  bone,  of  the  size  of  half  the  fist,  and 
-raised  more  than  an  inch.  It  presented  the  same  appearances  as  the 
last  mentioned  case,  only  the  osseous  circle  was  not  so  complete. 
On  the  10th  it  was  seized  with  diarrhcea,  of  which  it  died  on  the 
15th.  The  tumour  examined  every  day  had  remained  quite  sta- 
tionary. 

Dissection  disclosed  the  following  circumstances.    The  bloody 
weighing  about  three  ounces  and  a  half,  was  found  coagulated. 
There  was  also  the  cellular  bed  adhering  to  the  bone  by  small  fila- 
ments, which  were  easily  torn.  Where  those  most  adhered,  the  hone 
was  covered  with  small  osseous  granulations,  red  and  projecting, 
which  by  their  aggregation  formed  several  small  plates.     The  peri- 
cranium was  very  adherent  to  the  osseous  circle.     Neither  in  this 
case  nor  in  the  preceding  did  it  present  any  trace  of  ossification. 
The  abnormal  appearances  present  in  this  affection  deserve  notice. 
Osseous  Circle, — This  circle  consists  of  matter  thrown  out  in  or- 
der to  form  a  boundary  to  the  extravasation  ;  a  means  which  na- 
ture adopts  in  order  to  give  strength,  and  prevent  the  pericranium 
from  being  further  separated  from  the  bone.    It  is  evident  from  its 
shape  that  it  is  formed  partly  by  the  bone  and  partly  by  the  peri- 
cranium.    Michaelis  states  that  this  bony  ring  is  a  pathognomonic 
sign  of  this  kind  of  tumour ;  but  in  this  statement  he  has  been  op- 
posed by  Zeller,  Naegele,  and  others,  who  say  that  they  have  often 
found  this  circle  absent,  and  that  the  swelling  raised  in  consequence 
of  contusions  of  the  head,  which  are  soft  and  fluctuating  in  their 
centre,  are  also  surrounded  with  a  hard  border.    But  the  induration 
surrounding  a  contusion  can  scarcely,  upon  careful  examination,  be 
mistaken  for  it ;  besides,  in  contusion,  where  we  have  always  pain 
upon  pressure,  the  hardening  of  the  surrounding  tissues  is  compara- 
tively quick,  whereas  in  cephalcematoma  this  sign  does  not  show  it- 
self often  until  two  or  three  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  tumour. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  as  long  as  the  tumour  goes  on  increasing, 
no  circle  can  be  felt,  but  no  sooner  has  it  formed  than  the  enlarge- 
ment ceases.*     This  proves  what  has  been  before  stated,  that  this 

*  Vulleix,  op.  cit.  p.  504.    Fortin,  Presse  Mcdicak,  lft37)  Ne.  ix.  Dr  Wigand, 
as  quoted  by  Zeller,  op.  cit 
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osseous  border  ia  intended  to  guard  against  fiirtlier  sepnrntiuu  of  the 
pericraniuDi.  Michaelis  ia  mistaken,  when  he  Buys  that  it  is  caused 
liy  the  external  table  being  destroyed.  Such  a  defloiency  could  not 
give  to  the  margin  the  appearance  of  a  triangular  elevated  edge- 
Neither  can  it  be  caused,  as  Zelfer  states,  by  the  BU[>enncunihent 
blood  preventing  the  bone  contained  within  the  tumour  from  being 
developed  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  bone  exterior  to  it.  But  to  re- 
fute this,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  circle  which  is  contained  with- 
in the  cyst ;  and  must  it  not  therefore  sustain  the  same  pressure  as 
any  other  part  of  the  base  ;  and  besides  M.  Valleix  states,  that  when 
he  pared  it  off,  the  exterior  bone  was  on  the  same  plane  as  that  con- 
tained within  the  cyst. 

Membrane  covering  Ike  Hone. — Palletta  stateB  that  he  has  always 
found  a  false  white-gelatinoua  membrane  covering  the  bone.  On  the 
other  band,  Naegele,  Zeller,  and  Hoere,  make  no  mention  of  it. 
Valleix,  whose  account  is  conlirmed  by  M.  Velpeau,  affirms  that  lie 
has  seen  it  in  four  different  cases-  Of  its  existence  there  can  he 
little  doubt ;  but  whether  it  is  formed  by  the  cellular  tissue  lying 
under  the  pericranium,  which  is  found  aidhering  to  the  hone  after 
maceration,  or  is  an  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph  secreted  by  the 
bone,  is  not  ascertained.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  my  opinion, 
I  would  say  it  was  a  natural  membrane,  which  may  have  acquired 
an  unusual  appearance  from  the  ciroumstances  in  which  it  is  m> 
tuHted. 

CflUJCJ, — PrcHBure  on  the  child's  head  during  its  passage  through 
the  pelvis  has  been  generally  assigned  as  the  cause  of  all  these  tu- 
mours. But  though  this  i»  the  fact  in  the  case  of  tlie  subcutaneous 
or  caput  guccedanenm,  it  cannot,  from  many  circumstances,  I  think, 
ever  be  the  cause  of  the  true  cephala?matome-  The  objections 
against  pressure  on  the  head  during  its  passage  through  the  pelvis 
are  the  following  : 

1.  M.  Valepelifire  gives  o  case  where  a  fa'tus  was  still-born,  and 
was  known  to  he  dead  before  birth,  in  Avhich  he  found  all  the  cavi- 
ties full  of  blood,  and  a  sanguineous  tumour  on  the  scalp.  He  re- 
ferred it  to  apoplexy  of  the  uterus.' 

M.  Billard  received  a  foetus  four  or  five  months  old.  The  mem- 
branes were  in  no  way  torn  ;  and  the  waters  of  the  amnion,  on  ac- 
count of  their  transparency,  permitted  him  to  see  the  fictus,  whose 
head  was  dependent  and  its  feet  raised.  On  the  summit  of  the 
head  was  remarked  a  large  sanguineous  effusion.  This  was  evi- 
dently not  the  effect  of  compression. 

Schmidt  bai  seen  the  ftetus  in  ntcro  affected  with  cephalsema- 
tomu.f  M.  Fortin  discovered  the  existence  of  a  cephalhematoma 
upon  a  child  before  its  birth.:^ 

The  case  I  have  reported  from  Brouisseaux  shows  that  the  origin 
of  the  tumour  must  have  been  before  delivery. § 

*  KDCTdogmiihiD  d«B  Si:ieneea  UudicslcB,  TtBoa.  Med.  VdJ,  ivi, 

t  TiBil*  Jes  Malndica  des  Enfnm,  ;W  edit,  p,  6B. 

i    Prcue  AlcdicBle,  No.  »,  ISiJ.  §  See  page  lU. 
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2.  These  tumours  have  been  seen  where  the  breech  or  feet  pre- 
sented. 

3.  Almost  always  observed  after  easy  deliveries. 

4.  If  it  arose  from  pressure  in  the  passages^  we  should  expect  pain^ 
a  symptom  never  absient  in  contusion. 

Varioos  theories  have  been  brought  forward^  such  as  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  blood-vessels^  ulceration^  nasvus  maternus,  &c. ;  but 
as  these  are  not  supported  by  fieicts^  we  need  not  dwell  on  them. 
The  most  plausible  yet  proposed  is  that  suggested  by  Dubois,  and 
confirmed  by  Valleix.  In  order  to  follow  mlly  their  reasoning,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  a  moment  to  advert  to  the  anatomy  of  the  pa- 
rietal bone. 

The  ossificatioii  of  the  parietal  bone  eommences  from  one  point  in 
its  centre,  from  which  bony  radii  are  seen  shooting  in  all  directions. 
At  birth,  all  the  pwtion  beneath  the  parietal  prominence  is  found 
completely  ossified,  and  showing  no  radiated  appearance ;  but  above 
the  prominence  we  find  that  ossification  is  not  complete,  and  that 
the  radiated  appearance  is  most  distinct.  On  examining  the  external 
«uHace  of  the  dried  bone,  there  are  seen  a  number  of  fissures  be- 
tween the  radii ;  a  few  of  which  immediately  above  the  prominence 
are  also  open  on  the  internal  surface.  In  the  fresh  state,  this  bone 
is  exceedingly  vascular,  and  <m  removing  the  pericranium,  which  is 
done  with  great  facility,  in  proportion  as  the  bone  is  vascular,  we 
see  an  immense  number  of  minute  vessels  running  in  these  fissures. 
On  applying  pressure  round  the  circumforence  of  the  bone,  the  ra- 
dii are  removed  one  from  the  other,  and  the  vessels  are  torn,  the 
consequence  ef  which  is  ecchymosis.  Valleix  after  repeated  dis- 
aections  states  that  th^e  is  frequently  ecchymosis  on  the  superior 
part  of  the  head  in  new-born  children.  The  following  are  the  data 
which  he  communicated  to  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Paris.  In  twen- 
ty-eight children,  aged  from  ^ve  to  forty  hours,  there  was  in  seven- 
teen an  ecchymosis  on  the  parietal  bone  ;  eleven  of  these  were  on  the 
right  parietal :  in  two  the  ecchymosis  covered  to  the  same  extent 
both  parietals ;  in  two  others  it  was  larger  upon  the  left,  and  in  the 
last  two  it  was  so  circumscribed  that  the  limits  could  not  be  fixed  with 
accuracy.  This  ecch3rmo6is  never  covered  the  sutures,  which  always 
presented  their  bluish -white  colour.  Of  the  eleven  who  presented 
no  ecchymosis,  two  were  twins,  two  the  produce  of  a  triple  birth, 
and  the  other  eight  were  aged  forty  hours>  a  p^iod  at  which  the 
ecchymosis  might  have  disappeared.  These  ecchymoses  were  com- 
pletely circumscribed,  and  had  their  seat  in  the  subcellular  tissue, 
which  was  consequently  thickened,  and  presented  a  more  or  less 
violet  tint.  Valleix's  theory,  then,  is  that  the  pressure  of  the  child's 
head  against  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  causes  cephalwmatoma.  This 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  its  not  appearing  in  the  case  of  the 
twins,  when  the  mouth  would  be  dilated  on  the  passage  of  the  se- 
cond child.  But  by  answering  the  following  questions,  we  may  ex- 
plain most  of  the  objections  which  may  be  brought  against  this 
theory. 
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Thus  it  may  be  asked.  How  is  it  that  cephaUematomata  are  al- 
ways seated  on  tbe  parietal  bones  ?  First,  because  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  the  position  of  the  foetus  in  utero  is  such,  that  one  of 
the  parietals  is  pressed  against  the  os  uteri  more  than  any  of  the 
other  bones  of  the  head  ;  Secondly,  it  is  found  that  the  structure  and 
position  of  the  bone  afford  every  facility  to  extravasation. — How 
is  it  that  it  occurs  more  frequently  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  pa- 
rietal ?  Because  the  right  is  found  to  present  much  more  frequently 
than  the  left. — How  is  it  that  this  disease  is  so  very  rare  ?  Because 
the  causes  the  most  favourable  for  its  production,  viz.  those  in  which 
a  large  part  of  the  parietal,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  cranium,  presents  itself  to  the  as  uteri,  are  of  themselves  very 
rare.  This  theory  is,  to  all  appearance,  the  one  which  bears  the 
semblance  of  truth,  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  our  belief,  at  least, 
until  another  more  plausible  can  be  given.  It  would  go  far  to 
Btrengthen  the  opinion  of  Valleix,  if  future  observation  can  show 
that  they  occur  in  cases  where  the  first  stage  of  labour  is  tedious 
and  difficult,  or  where  the  membranes  burst  at  an  early  period. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  we  be  able  to  distinguish  ce- 
phalcematoma  from  hernia  cerebri.  In  both  we  have  the  hard  pro- 
jecting circular  border,  and  the  soft  spongy  feel.  In  hernia  cerebri 
we  have  always  a  pulsation  synchronous  with  the  pulse,  which  some 
say  they  have  felt  in  sanguineous  tumours,  but  these  instances  are 
very  rare.*  The  only  way  to  account  for  this  statement  is  that  the 
individuals  have  not  been  very  minute  in  their  examination,  and 
mistaken  the  pulsations  of  an  artery  running  over  the  tumour,  or  in 
its  neighbourhood,  for  a  pulsating  tumour.  A  similar  error  has  led 
surgeons  to  mistake  a  tumour  lying  over  a  large  artery  for  an  aneu- 
rism. But  there  are  three  characters  which  distinguish  them.  The 
former  never  occurs  at  the  parietal  bone,  where  the  latter  is  inva- 
riably met  with,  but  is  always  situated  either  on  one  side  of  the 
fontanelle,  or  in  the  course  of  the  sutures.  Hernia  cerebri  retires 
and  disappears  upon  pressure,  producing  vertigo  and  convulsions  ; 
whereas  sanguineous  tumoursnever  give  rise  to  any  uneasiness,  or  dis- 
appear upon  pressure.  The  Supposed  cases  o£  hernia  cerebri,  which 
occurred  on  the  parietal  bones  mentioned  by  Ledran,t  Trew4  and 
Detharding,  when  attentively  read,  and  their  treatment  considered, 
appear  to  have  been  only  sanguineous  tumours.  They  disappeared 
by  the  use  of  discutients.  A  case  similar  to  that  at  page  124  could 
only  be  known  as  complicated  with  hernia  cerebri,  by  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms.  Cephalsematomata  are  distinguished  from  aneurism 
by  anastomosis,  and  naevus,  by  wanting  the  soft  feel  and  colour ; 
the  latter  can  be  emptied  on  pressure,  and  on  that  being  removed, 
again  filled.  At  the  same  time  they  often  enlarge  upon  crying  or 
coughing.  The  other  solid  tumours  in  this  region  do  not  present  the 
fluctuation  which  is  met  with  in  bloody  tumours,  and  the  encysted 

*  Levret,  Jouro.  de  Medecine,  p.  411,  1772. 
t  Ledran,  Observations,  Chirurg.  Tori.  i.  obs.  1. 
±  Commen.  Lit.  Nov.  p.  412,  1738. 
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are  movable^  whereas  the  cephalsematoma  adhere  closely  to  the 
bone.  Abscesses  of  the  scalp  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  cephalae- 
matoma,  as  they  are  accompanied  by  pain  and  redness  of  the  inte- 
guments. This,  however,  happened  in  the  case  of  a  soft,  irregu- 
larly, round,  fluctuating  tumour,  with  a  very  distinct  surrounding 
border,  situated  a  little  above  the  left  parietal  eminence.  The  me- 
dical  attendant,  considering  it  to  be  a  sanguineous  tumour,  thought  it 
improper  to  interfere.  The  child  soon  died,  when  on  dissection  it  was 
found  to  be  an  abscess.*  Flint  has  reported  a  very  rare  tumour 
which  was  situated  on  the  occipital  bone,  and  communicated  with 
the  sinus  by  an  opening  in  the  bone«  This  tumour  was  opened,  and 
the  child  died  from  haemorrhage.t  .  fiusch  gives  a  similar  case.  As 
these  tumours  are  exceedingly  rare,  they  can  hardly  enter  into  our 
diagnosis,  but  they  would  be  distinguished  by  their  situation,  and 
in  that  they  must  be  affected  by  the  circulation. 

It  might  be  of  great  consequence  in  a  medico-legal  point  to  dis- 
tinguish the  cephalaematoma,  which  is  never  the  consequence  of  ex- 
ternal violence,  from  contusion  and  ecchymosis,  which  are  always  so. 
Prognosis  and  Termination, — The  prognosis  may  in  general  be  very 
favourable,  unless  the  tumour  is  of  great  size,  and  has  been  permit- 
ted to  remain  undiminished  for  twenty  or  thirty  days.  If  such  a 
period  has  elapsed,  it  may  happen  that  the  bones  have  become  af- 
fected ;  but  fortunately  this  is  rare,  even  in  cases  where  the  blood 
has  remained  longer  than  the  period  above-mentioned. 

'  When  they  terminate  fatally,  it  is  owing  either  to  mortification 
of  the  integuments,  or  to  necrosis  of  the  bone,  and  excessive  puru- 
lent discharge. 

There  are  two  different  opinions  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  terminate  favourably.  These  depend  upon  the  fact, 
whether  the  bone  or  the  periosteum  secrete  osseous  matter.  Val« 
leix  admits  that  he  has  perceived  signs  of  ossification  of  the  perios« 
teum,  which  has  been  described  by  Chelius^  %  Schmidt,  and  lately 
by  Naegele.  This  last  author  describes  very  distinctly  in  a  lettar 
to  M.  Velpeau,  the  manner  of  the  termination  of  these  tumours.  He 
says,  after  describing  the  nature  and  treatment, ''  it  is  only  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  days  or  three  weeks  that  the  tumour  commences  to 
diminish.  Towards  the  fourth  week  it  is  clearly  observed  that  it  be- 
gins to  resist  on  pressure  being  made.  If  you  apply  the  finger  on 
the  summit,  you  cause  a  depression,  which  disappears  on  the  pres- 
sure  being  removed.  It  is  exactly  as  if  you  pressed  upon  a  roll  of 
copper-foil  or  upon  parchment.  In  proportion  as  the  tumour  har- 
dens, it  diminishes  and  becomes  insensibly  flatter.§  The  following, 
then,  are  the  views  of  Naegele  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  cure. 
First,  the  detached  pericranium  ossifies  on  its  interior  surface.  Second- 
ly, in  proportion  as  the  extravasated  blood  is  absorbed,  the  ossified  pe^ 

*  Valleiz,  Clinique  des  Maladies  des  Eofans. 

-f-  Extracted  by  Chelius  from  New  English  Journal  of  Medicine,  Vol.  ix.  1820, 
p.  112. 

X  Chelius,  Trait^de  Chirurgie,  French  translation,  p.  110,  Tome  it 
§  Velpeau,  Trait6  des  Accouchemens,  Tome  ii.  p.  596. 
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Tlcranium  approachcH  tlie  bone,  and  finally  unites  perfectly  iiith  it. 
Thirdly,  after  six  months  or  even  a  year  an  eminence  is  renmikedoti 
the  Kpui  where  tba  tumour  was  aeuted.  Fourthly,  in  children  who 
have  died  at  the  end  of  six  months  or  one  year,  M,  Naegele  has  found 
by  dissectiun  that  the  parietal  bone  was  much  thicker  at  the  seat 
of  the  tumour  than  at  any  other  point  of  its  extenti 

Vallelx  given  a  different  view.  He  says,  "  I  have  seen  two  oepha- 
Iffimatouiata  terminate  without  operation,  and  the  following  are  the 
results.  I'hey  existedon  the  same  infant,  and,  though  very  small, 
the  osseous  circle  was  very  conaidernble.  Every  day  this  circle  made 
neiT  progress  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  so  that  daily 
the  ductuatiug  part  of  the  tumour  diminiHhed.  At  last  only  a  small 
excavated  point,  containing  fluid,  was  to  be  felt  at  the  top  of  the 
osseous  protuberance ;  but  this  point  never  offered  cither  the  hard- 
ness or  the  crackling  noise  of  parchment  mentioned  by  some 
authors,"  In  a  word,  the  ossilication  extended  from  the  sides  to 
the  middle,  and  from  below  upwards,  that  is  to  aay,  it  took  its  ori- 
gin from  the  bone>* 

Which  of  these  statementa  are  correct?  I  would  say  both  are 
equally  so> 

It  is  quite  clear  from  numerous  experiments  that  tlte  periosteum 
does  throw  out  osseous  matter.t  To  support  this  opinion  we  have 
even  the  statement  of  M.  Valleis,  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  de- 
nies the  agency  of  the  periosteum,  confesses  that  once  be  found  hard 
gritty  particles  on  the  interior  surface  of  tJie  detached  pericranium  ; 
and  why  did  he  not  tind  it  in  all  those  dissections  which  he  has  so 
well  described  ?  Because  the  tumours  had  only  existed  in  the  one 
case  ten,  and  iu  the  other  nine  days,  when  he  examined  them. 
Here  there  was  no  time  for  otisilication  being  established.  When  1 
first  turned  my  attention  to  tbh  subject,  1  saw  a  case  which  fully 
established  in  my  mind  the  part  which  the  pericranium  performs. 
It  was  shown  tome  by  the  late  Mr  Scott,  then  house  surgeon  to  the 
Lying-in  Hospital,  Edinburgh.  The  tumour  bad  existed  for  about 
thirty  days  ;  ten  days  before  Mr  Scott  had  felt  the  pericranium  be- 
coming hard,  and  giving  out  when  pressed  the  craddiiig  sound  of 
parchment.  The  day  1  examined  it,  1  felt  the  pericranium  hard 
and  Dssi6ud,  just  as  if  a  f  mall  watch-glass  was  contained  within  the 
membrane.  At  one  point  there  was  a  small  osseous  spoke  g<iiog  to 
the  bony  ring,  but  not  quite  joined  to  it.  Air  Scott  described  to  me 
another  case,  which  he  had  in  Greenock,  where  the  pericranium 
was  distinctly  ossified,  hut  where  the  ossification  commenced  at  the 
circumference,  and  spread  to  the  ccintre.  In  two  other  cases  seen  by 
X)r  Simpson  the  pericranium  was  also  oesified.  It  being  seen  that 
the  pericranium  does  throw  out  oasi^c  matter,  and  finding  by  dis- 
sections that  the  bone  forming  the  base  of  thcKe  tumours  is  also 
covered  by  rough  bony  granulations,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
oEsific  matter  is  secreted  both  by  the  pericraninm  and  by  the  bone  ; 
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that  these  unite  and  form  the  callus,  which  remains  often  fbr  six 
months  or  eyen  a  year  after  the  fluid  contents  have  been  absorbed. 
This  callus,  Osiander  states,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  very  rare 
congenital  tumour,  which  consists  in  an  hypertrophy  of  the  diploe 
of  the  parietal  or  other  cranial  bones,  as,  if  the  latter  be  opened, 
death  is  a  certain  consequence.* 

2V«(i<mtfii^— -Various  means  have  been  devised  to  procure  resolu- 
tion of  these  tumours.  Moacati  and  Palletta  employed  the  seton ; 
a  dangerous  practice ;  and  they  confess  that  their  patients  frequent* 
ly  sunk  under  the  acute  symptomatic  fever  which  was  caused  by 
its  use.  Golis  used  caustic  potesh ;  but  this  harsh  treatment  was 
often  followed  by  necrosis  of  the  bone.  Nestor,  after  fifty  years'  ex« 
perience,  says,  '<  Perfbrare  iteratd  tnmorem,  vel  setaceo  trajicere 
salubre  est ;  prae  omnibus  autem  praestat  aromatiis  resolveatibns 
sive  fomentis  sive  cataplasmatibus  sanguinem  discntere." 

Diacutient  applications  combined  with  slight  pressure  are  decid- 
edly the  best  applications,  especially  if  the  tumour  is  small ;  but 
whenever  it  threatens  to  inflame,  it  ought  to  be  opened  without  de- 
lay. The  incision  should  be  small,  and  kept  open  for  a  day  or  two 
by  the  introduction  of  a  small  piece  of  lint.  Zeller  gives  three 
cases  showing  the  comparative  efficacy  of  disoutient  applications 
with  incisions.  A  female  chUd,  which  was  born  with  ease,  had  on  both 
parietal  bones  a  sanguineous  tumour,  almost  equal  in  sise.  That 
en  the  left  was  opened,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  days  was  cared.  The 
other  disappeared  in  five  weeks  under  the  use  of  disoutient  lotionsii 
In  another  case  of  a  male  child,  where  the  tumour  was  larger,  and 
covered  the  superior  and  anterior  quarter  of  the  right  parietal,  it 
disappeared  after  incision  in  less  time  than  the  former  case,  and  in 
a  still  shorter  period  in  a  third  case.f  Incision  or  rather  puncture 
may  be  employed  in  cases  where  the  tumour  is  very  large,  and 
where  the  parents  of  the  child  become  anxious  for  its  dis^pearance. 
A  case  is  mentioned  of  a  oephalsematoma  disappearing  after  epis«- 
taxis  ;  but  as  this  was  reported  to  the  medical  man  (who  had  not 
visited  his  patient  for  some  time),  and  not  seen  by  him,  we  can  place 
no  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  j: 

There  is  little  chance  of  haemorrhage  following  the  incision. 
SmeUie,  however,  mentions  that  one  of  his  pupils  having  opened 
one  of  these  tumours,  haemorrhage  occurred,  which  could  not  be  re- 
strained, and  the  infant  sunk  in  a  very  short  time.  Valleix§  gives 
a  case  where  he  opened  the  tumour,  and  a  great  quantity  of  dark 
blood  flowed,  and  then  a  small  quantity  of  arterial.  "  I  examined 
with  care  the  parts,  butthehaemorrhage  having  ceased,  I  onlyusedgen- 
tle  pressure.  The  day  after  this  the  child  died,  and  I  saw  that'  the 
compresses  were  deeply  stained  with  blood,  and  the  most  dqiendent 

*  Cbelius,  Traite  de  Cbirurgie,  French  traiifilation.  Tome  ii.  p*  110. 

-f*  Joiirn.  ComplemeDtaire  du  Diction,  des  Sciences,  Med.  Ixiii  Sept.  1822. 

i  Presse  Medicale,  No,  54,  1837. 

§  Collection  of  Extraordinary  Casei,    Parif,  1 770. 
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put  «f  the  tnTnonr  contained  a  nuD  qxiantitT.  On  dnsectioo  I  fblliid 
that  I  bad  cut  across  a  branch  of  the  posterior  temporal  artery." 

Third  Oast.  StberaniaL — In  this  TmrieCr  the  blood  is  eztrmTa- 
Mted  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  cranium ;  an  accident  irhich 
Velpeao  fiap  is  by  no  means  nncommon  daring  deliTerj.  This, 
which  bj  Aome  b  called  internal  cephabematooia,  is  not  confined  to 
the  parietal  bone,  but  is  met  most  fire^ioentlj  in  the  occipital  region. 
Baron  Jitates  that,  in  the  few  cases  which  he  has  met  with  of  inter- 
nal cephalhematoma,  he  has  always  found  an  external  one.*  In  the 
fint  stage  of  this  tumour,  there  is  sometimes  oonatitntional  symp- 
Unn.H,  Mich  as  twitchings  of  the.  limbs,  stupor,  &c.;  bat  more  often 
the  dijiease  proceeds  insidiously,  either  producing  inflammatioif  of 
the  membranes,  or  destruction  of  the  bones,  and  only  then  is  consti- 
tntional  disturbance  produced.  Hence,  when  there  is  no  external 
appearances,  the  diagnosis  is  almost  impossiblew 

Hoere  describes  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  sangnineoos  tomoor 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  and  a  second  between  the 
pericranium  and  the  bone.  These  two  communicated  by  a  loss  of 
aobstance  of  the  bone  (fissure.)  The  internal  tumour  was  of  the 
size  of  an  egg,  and  caused  a  depression  in  the  correspcmding  put  of 
the  brain.  The  external  phite  had  suffered  no  alteration ;  the  inter- 
nal, on  the  contrary,  was  carioos,  and  eren  completely  deficient  in 
one  point.t 

An  almost  similar  case,  but  complicated  with  hermia  cerebri,  is 
reported  by  M.  Brouisseaux.  A  healthy  young  wimian  gave  birth 
to  an  infant  with  a  tumour  upon  its  occiput  as  laige  as  its  head. 
The  derelopement  of  the  tumour  was  attributed  to  a  contusion  re- 
ceived by  its  mother  in  the  first  months  of  pregnancy.  The  child 
lived  fourteen  hours  in  a  state  of  almost  absolute  insensibility.  All 
the  muscles  depending  upon  cerebro-spinal  influence  were  paralysed ; 
suckling  was  impossible;  and  deglutition  could  hardly  be  performed 
when  milk  was  poured  into  the  mouth.  The  alvine  evacuations 
took  place  naturally  ;  the  eyelids  were  constantly  closed,  and  the 
ba]l  of  the  eye  remained  immoveable ;  the  pulse  could  be  felt,  though 
very  feeble ;  tlie  motion  of  the  thorax  in  respiration  very  slight. 
The  tumour,  which  was  nearly  round,  soft,  opaque,  and  ulcerated  in 
many  points,  presented  a  neck  one  inch  in  length,  and  three  in  cir- 
cumference. On  grasping  it,  especially  towards  the  cranium,  a  great- 
er resistance  was  felt  than  in  any  other  part.  The  child  died ; 
when,  on  opening  the  tumour,  it  discliarged  about  four  ounces  of  cor- 
rupted blf>od.  On  extending  the  opening,  a  tumour  of  a  lively  red 
WUH  perceived,  of  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg ;  the  opening  of  which 
gave  exit  to  a  c<msiderable  quantity  of  very  thick  black  blood,  and 
to  three  clots  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  The  second  tumour  com- 
municated with  the  brain,  through  an  opening  situated  behind  the 
foramen  magnum.   It  gave  passage  to  a  portion  of  the  medulla  ob- 

*  Diction,  des  Sciencei  Medicales,  Art.  Cepha]iematome. 
t  De  Turoore  Crsnii  recent  natorum  sanguineo,  &c 
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hmgata,  six  line«  in  length,  which  presented  no  signs  of  alteration^ 
either  in  colour  or  structure. 

TreatmenL — I  can  say  little  on  the  treatment  of  this  yarietyj  as 
I  have  been  unable  to  procure  any  cases  in  which  remedial  mea- 
sures have  been  used.  But,  considering  the  severity  of  the  lesion,  and 
the  delicate  age  of  the  patient,  we  cannot  expect  that  art  can  be  of 
any  avails  either  in  evacuating  or  causing  absorption  of  the  contents. 


Art.  XIV. — Ttvo  Cases  of  Rupture  of  the  Carotid  Artery 
from  Sphacelus.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Editor.  By  Mr  C.  J. 
Mill,  Surgeon,  Kirriemuir. 

Two  cases  of  rupture  of  the  carotid  artery  from  sphacelus,  fol- 
lowed by  fatal  hemorrhage,  have  happened  in  my  practice  during 
the  last  six  months.  Both  resulted  from  scarlatina,  which  had  no 
medical  treatment  during  the  first  stage.  As  it  is  of  rare  occm*- 
rence,  and  little  noticed  in  medical  writJAgs,  I  transmit  you  a  short 
account  of  them. 

Casb  I. — J.  M.  aged  3  years,  stout  and  full.  At  my  first  visit 
the  disease  had  continued  about  six  days.  The  rash  was  very  promi- 
nent over  all  the  body ;  almost  copper-coloured,  and  with  vesicles 
interspersed  here  and  there.  The  fever  was  very  intense ;  the  pulse 
full  and  rapid,  as  might  be  expected ;  for  the  patient  had  been  kept 
as  hot  as  possible,  and  stimulants  given  **  to  put  out  the  rash,"  a$ 
the  parents  said.  The  throat  from  the  first  had  been  much  affect- 
ed, almost  preventing  deglutition  and  articulation.  The  glands  in 
the  neck  were  swollen  and  painiiil  to  the  touch.  I  immediately  ap- 
plied leeches,  warm  fomentations,  and  a  blister  to  the  throat.  Nau- 
seating diaphoretics,  given  so  as  to  cause  vomiting  occasionally,  pur- 
gatives, cool  temperature,  tepid  bathing,  light  diet,  Reformed  the  rest 
of  the  treatment.  By  this  the  patient  was  much  relieved,  and  in  a  few 
days  could  sit  up  a  little.  But  a  fresh  accession  of  fever  came  on, 
and  the  throat  became  rapidly  worse.  I  could  never  get  a  view  of 
the  pharynx,  owing  to  the  swollen  glands  preventing  the  opening  of 
the  mouth.  Leeches  were  again  ordered,  and  warm  poultices  every 
second  hour.  Matter  soon  began  to  point  over  the  submaxillary  glandf. 
I  made  a  puncture,  and  evacuated  about  four  ounces  of  healthy  pu- 
rulent matter.  As  the  pulse  was  now  weak,  I  ordered  animal  jellies 
and  wine  to  support  the  strength.  The  patient  again  rallied,  and 
was  able  to  sit  up  a  little  in  bed  several  times  a  day.  The  discharge 
from  the  opening  in  the  neck  continued,  the  fever  declined  gradu- 
ally, and  sleep  returned,  until  the  sixth  day  after  opening  the  ab- 
scess, when  an  unfavourable  change  again  happened.  The  pulse 
became  quick,  weak,  and  irrejziular.  The  patient  lay  on  his  back 
with  a  clammy  cold  and  pale  countenance,  the  features  having  that 
expression  called  hippocratic.  Involuntary  dejections,  &c.  foretold 
a  fatal  termination  soon.     I  mentioned  to  the  friends  that  the  child 
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was  fast  sinking.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  a  sudden  and  most 
violent  discharge  of  arterial  blood  took  place  from  the  mouth  and 
wound  in  (he  neck.  In  the  course  of  three  minutes,  about  a  chopin 
had  escaped.  By  the  time  I  reached  the  house  the  child  was  dead. 
A  large  tumour  extended  from  the  right  ear,  as  far  as  the  clavicle, 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  blood  below  the  fascia. 

Examination  of  the  parts  was  not  allowed* 

Cass  II. — I  was  called  to  Ann aged  7  years,  about  the 

tenth  day  of  the  fever,  which  was  still  intense.  The  throat  had  been 
and  still  was  severely  affected ;  but  the  eruption  was  completely  gone. 
The  pulse  though  rapid  was  weak.  I  did  not  consider  leeching  proper, 
but  applied  a  Uister  and  hot  poultices.  Afterwards  gentle  laxatives, 
nourishing  diet  and  wine  were  given.  The  symptoms  continued 
much  the  same  iw  eighx  days.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  day  from 
the  date  of  seizure  I  saw  tfae-child»  and  told  thai  death  would  soon 
happen.  In  about  two  hours  I  was  sent  for  owing  to  a  most  profuse 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  mooth  having  occurred.  Before  I 
reached  the  house  the  child  was  dead. 

No  examination  was  allowed. 

In  such  cases  as  these  nothing  can  be  done.  For  it  is  owing  to 
the  disease  being  neglected  in  its  first  stage,  that  it  is  so  severe 
afterwards.  The  practitioner  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility 
of  such  an  occurrence  in  cases  of  neglected  pharyngeal  inflamma- 
tion ;  though  fortunately  they  are  rare. 

I  think  that  the  inflammation  in  both  cases  had  commenced  in  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  pharynx,  and,  being  aggravated  by 
maltreatment,  had  terminated  in  sphacelus  ;  and  that  it  had  spread 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  to  the  tonsil  and  cellular 
tissue  and  sheath  surrounding  the  blood-vessels.  My  reason  for 
this  opinion  is,  that  in  scarlatina  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat 
is  always  more  or  less  primarily  inflamed ;  and  in  many  cases  the 
inflammatory  action  went  on  steadily  increasing,  until  the  fatal  ter- 
mination. The  constitutional  symptoms  already  given  indicated 
mortification.  The  blood  was  decidedly  arterial.  It  came  so  rapid- 
ly  and  suddenly,  as  clearly  to  indicate  the  perforation  of  a  large 
blood-vessel.  From  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  I  considered  myself 
perfectly  warranted  in  terming  the  cases  sloughing  of  the  artery. 
Dissection  would  have  set  this  question  completely  at  rest ;  but  to 
that^  popular  prejudice  in  this  northern  quarter  forms  as  yet  an  al- 
most insuperable  barrier. 


Aet.  XV. — 'Cases  illustrative  of  the  Division  of  Tendons, 
By  William  Rhind,  Surgeon,  Edinburgh. 

Thb  division  of  tendons  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  first  per- 
formed by  Stromeyer  and  Dieffenbach,  and,  especially  in  cases  of 
Talipes^  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  Britain  by  the 
excellent  work  of  Dr  Little,  still  continuing  to  excite  much  inte- 
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rest  among  medical  practitioners^  has  induced  me  to  ofier  a  few  cases 
in  illustration  of  this  most  useful  invention,  in  the  hope  that  the 
detail  of  practical  results  may  still  be  a  desideratum  with  the  pro- 
fession. 

Case  I. — Division  of  the  Tendons  of  the  Ham  for  cure  of  contract'^ 
ed  Knee-joini. '-^Miss  F.  aged  30,  when  about  8  years  of  age>  fell 
and  received  a  contusion  in  the  right  knee,  suppuration  ensued,  and 
a  tedious  ulceration  and  discharge  continued  for  several  years.     On 
the  ultimate  healing  of  the  ulcer,  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  effects  of 
bandaging  the  joint,  and  partlv  from  drawing  np  the  leg  to  re- 
lieve the  uneasiness  of  walking,  it  was  found  that  the  knee-joint  had 
contracted  considerably,  and  in  this  state  it  has  remained  till  the 
present  time.     Her  general  health  is  now  good,  but  in  walking 
she  can  only  put  the  poinrof  thegreat  teie  of  the  affected  l^to  the 
ground,  while  the  heel  is  elevated  fbor  inches.     In  consequence  of 
tiiis  she  walks  with  great  difficulty,  and  with  the  appearance  of  great 
lameness.    On  examination  I  found  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle 
very  tense,  as  also  the  tendons  of  the  semi-membranoeus,  semi- 
tendinosus  and  gracilis,  though  in  a  less  degree.    On  attempting 
to  press  the  foot  to  the  ground,  the  iendo  AohiUis  seemed  idso  very 
tense,  although  on  examining  the  foot  in  the  relaxed  state  there  was 
free  motion  in  the  ankle-joint,  and  no  deformity  or  undue  rotation 
of  the  foot.     On  further  minute  inspection  of  the  ham,  I  perceived 
the  tendon  of  the  plantar  muscle  somewhat  contracted  ;  and  this  I 
concluded  was  the  cause  of  the  tension  behind  the  ankle  when  the 
leg  was  extended  in  the  erect  position.  Fig.  1,  Plate  VII.,  represents 
the  extent  of  contraction  of  die  knee-joint.     Finding  that  there  was 
full  motion  of  the  joint  within  the  limits  of  the  contracted  tendons, 
and  that  the  surrounding  parts  were  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state, 
I  at  once   proposed  an  operation,  which  was  agreed  to.     On  dd 
October  1840,  I  divided  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  by  introducing  a 
small  bistoury  under  the  skin,  a  little  to  the  outside  oif  and  above  the 
tendon,  and,  turning  round  the  edge  of  the  knife,  I  cut  it  through  at 
two  strokes  from  above  downwards.     I  then  introduced  the  bistou- 
ry on  the  inside  of  the  ham,  and  divided  the  tendons  of  the  semi- 
membranosus and  semi-tendinosns  and  gracilis  muscles  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  external  opening,  turning  the  knife  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  ham,  I  raised  up  by  extension  and  care- 
fully divided  the  plantar  tendon.    It  was  my  intention  also  to  di- 
vide the  iendo  Achillis  at  the  ankle,  if  I  found  that^the  division  of  the 
plantar  tendon  had  not  relieved  the  tension  of  the  former  ;  but  on 
examination,  I  found  that  this  had  completely  effected  the  object 
desired.     There  was  only  a  few  drops  of  blood  flowed  from  the  first 
puncture,  and  a  slight  venous  hemorrhage  from  the  second.   A  com- 
press and  bandage  were  applied,  and  the  whole  limb  was  bandaged 
up  and  retained  in  its  original  bent  position  by  means  of  appropri- 
ate splints. 

7th,  the  patient  has  passed  two  quiet  days  and  nights  withoat 
any  pain  or  uneasiness.     To-day  a  splint  was  put  under  the  limb^ 
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and  the  bandages  partly  removed,  gradual  extension  was  employed, 
and  the  heel  easily  came  down  one  inch,  when  the  apparatus  was  ad- 
justed so  as  to  prevent  farther  extension. 

9th,  Slight  pain  last  night  around  the  upper  part  of  knee-joint, 
and  slight  spasm  of  muscles.  Removed  the  dressings  to  day.  The 
outer  puncture  is  conipletely  healed  up ;  slight  sanious  discharge 
from  inner  wound.  Extension  to-day  of  about  half  an  inch ;  no 
pain  or  uneasiness.  A  stimulating  lotion  ordered  if  the  pain  and 
spasm  return. 

10th,  A  good  night,  and  no  return  of  pain ;  extension  gradually 
continued. 

16th,  Extension  of  kneQ  now  complete,  and  the  heel  on  approxi- 
mating it  to  the  other  is  one-fourth  of  an  inch  shorter.  Thus  arises 
from  the  developement  of  the  bent  leg  having  been  thus  much  re- 
tarded. There  is  a  slight  ecchymosis  on  the  inside  of-the  ham,  and 
a  small  discharge  of  venous  blood  from  the  puncture,  for  which  a 
stimulating  lotion  was  ordered. 

Nov.  7th,  A  gradual  improvement  has  daily  taken  place ;  the 
wound  inside  the  leg  is  now  healed  up,  and  all  the  divided  tendons 
feel  strong  and  continuous.  I'here  is  a  complete  motion  of  the  knee- 
joint  without  pain,  and  when  the  foot  is  placed  on  the  ground,  the 
heel  is  on  a  level  with  the  toes.  The  patient  can  walk  a  little  with 
ease,  placing  the  heel  and  sole  completely  <m  the  ground ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  a  little  more  strength  and  confidence  will  enable  her 
to  walk  without  pain  or  halting.  The  tepid  salt  water  bath  and  fric- 
tion of  the  whole  leg  and  foot  ordered  to  be  persevered  in. 

As  the  object  in  this  and  similar  cases  is  to  conduct  the  extension 
in  a  gradual  manner,  so  as  that  the  tendons  in  their  process  of  union 
may  be  elongated  to  the  extent  required, — and  this  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  not  less  than  two  to  three  inches,  according  to  the  degree 
of  curvature, — an  apparatus  constructed  for  this  purpose  is  repre- 
sented in  Plate  VII.,  Fig.  2.  a  6  is  a  strong  wooden  splint  hollowed 
out  in  the  middle  and  padded,  with  a  hinge  at  c  and  a  sole-piece  at 
b,  also  hinged  with  its  axis  at  d,  corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the 
ankle-joint.  A  strap  with  a  buckle  on  each  side,  as  seen  at  e,  will 
serve  to  make  the  necessary  flexure  of  the  foot  and  ankle-joint,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  chance  of  contraction  during  the  process  of  cure, 
or  serve  for  extension  in  cases  where  the  iendo  Achillis  requires  di- 
vision. The  semicircular  metallic  plate  ate,  passing  through  a  staple, 
may  be  secured  at  any  point  by  means  of  a  common  nut  screw,  and 
will  thus  enable  the  knee-joint  to  be  gradually  and  cautiously  ex- 
tended. Whenever  the  extension  becomes  painful  this  joint  may 
be  slackened  as  well  as  the  straps  and  bandages  attached  to  the  splint, 
as  seen  at^]/.  I  have  not  seen  the  instrument  used  by  Stromeyer 
in  similar  cases,  nor  a  description  of  it,  and  therefore  cannot  say 
how  fnr  it  coincides  with  the  above';  but  this  was  the  first  obvious 
suggestion  that  occurred  to  me,  and  it  is  sufficiently  simple  and  suit- 
able for  general  use. 
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I  hare  selected  the  following  cases  of  talipes  from  a  considerable 
number  lately  treated^  because  they  are  of  an  extreme  grade,  in 
order  to  show  the  success  of  such  operation :  even  under  unpro* 
mising  circumstances. 

Fig.  3,  Plate  VII.  represents  the  left  foot  of  a  boy  aged  9.  Conge- 
nital varus  where  there  was  extreme  contraction  of  the  tendons  and 
an  angular  flexure  of  the  tarsal  bones,  aggravated  by  the  injudiciour 
application  of  a  steel  boot,  some  years  before.  The  cuboid  bone  pro- 
jected considerably  i^m  its  place. 

August  12,  1840. — In  this  case  the  lendo  AchillU,  the  tihialU 
anticus  and  posticus,  and  the  abductor  pollicU  were  divided.  In  a 
few  days,  by  means  of  the  usual  extension,  the  foot  was  brought 
nearly  straight ;  but  it  was  now  discovered  that  the  plantar  fatda  in 
the  sole,  and  the  flexor  pollicis  were  also  much  contracted.  These 
were  immediately  divided,  and  pressure  applied  to  the  projecting 
tarsal  bones,  by  means  of  a  pad  and  bandages.  September  10,  The 
patient  can  now  put  the  sole  to  the  ground,  and  walk  with  consider* 
able  ease ;  but  there  is  still  a  stiffness  of  the  ankle-joint  and  a  par- 
tial displacement  of  the  cuboid  bone. 

By  means  of  a  pad  and  bandaging  and  assiduous  friction,  the  foot 
gradually  assumed  its  natural  position,  and  it  now  presents  the  ap- 
pearance  as  represented  by  Fig.  4. 

The  boy  can  walk  with  ease,  and  merely  requires  a  boot  with  a 
high  heel,  as  the  lame  foot  is  about  half  an  inch. shorter  than  the 
other.  The  retardation  of  the  cure  here  was  the  displacement  of 
the  tarsal  bones,  and  the  extreme  contraction  of  the  plantar  fascia. 

Fig.  5,  6,  represent  the  right  and  left  feet  of  a  female  aged  25^ 
with  congenital  varus.  In  the  right  foot  the  heel  is  very  little  ele« 
vated,  and  there  is  but  slight  contraction  of  the  tendo  AchilUs ;  but 
the  other  tendons  of  the  inner  ankle  are  very  tense  and  unyielding^ 
and  bend  the  tarsus  and  toes  at  nearly  a  right  angle  inwards.  The 
left  heel  is  much  more  elevated,  and  the  foot  and  toes  more  twisted 
inwards  and  upwards  from  the  rigid  contraction  of  the  tibialis  anti" 
ctts  and  posticus  and  the  flexors  of  the  toes.  There  is  also  in  both, 
but  especially  in  the  left  foot,  a  considerable  separation  of  the  bones 
of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  on  the  outer  side,  and  a  great  thickening 
and  enlargement  of  the  integuments  and  bursae,  forming  a  large  ar«- 
tificial  pad  or  heel  which,  in  the  left  especially,  often  becomes  in- 
flamed and  painful  if  much  exercise  is  taken.  The  whole  left  leg 
from  the  knee  downwards  has  also  a  considerable  twist  inwards,  ana 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  right  leg. 
'  September  8,  1840. — In  presence  of  Dr  Abercrombie  and  Sir 
George  Ballingall,  1  divided,  in  the  right  foot,  the  tendo  AchilUs,  tibi* 
alis  anticus,  and  plantar  fascia  with  the  flexors  of  the  toes ;  in  the 
left,  the  tend^  AchilUs,  tibialis  anticus,  and  posticus,  abductor  pollicis, 
and  flexors  of  the  toes. 

1 1th,  There  has  been  no  uneasiness,  and  the  wounds  are  all  heal- 
ed up.  Extension  was  begun  to  day.  In  consequence  of  the  ex« 
treme  curvature  of  the  feet,  the  usual  instruments  of  extension 
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could  not  he  applied.  I  had  therefore  prepared  two  long  splints 
with  hooks  at  their  estTcniitieSj  which  were  applied  to  the  fibular 
sides  of  each  leg,  interposing  an  air  cushion  between  each.  In  this 
way  conliderabte  extension  was  made  and  persevered  in  for  a  few 
days,  until  first  a  modification  uf  the  Scarpa  shoe  was  applied,  and 
at  last  the  Scarpa  shoes  themselves. 

October  2d>  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  nsing  the 
Scarpa  shoes  during  the  day,  and  night  shoes  of  a  simpler  construc- 
tion, U'ith  occasionally  the  nse  of  the  long  splints  and  other  appa- 
ratus. 

On  exaniinlnff  the  right  foot  more  particularly,  I  found  thai  the 
undivided  tibialit  poslkus  is  one  cause  of  obstruction  to  its  full  ex- 
tension, divided  it  to-day  about  half  an  inch  from  its  insertion  in 
the  OS  navicular  it. 

16th.  Extension  of  right  foot  has  greatly  advanced.  In  the  shoe 
it  appears  almost  straight,  and  the  sole  and  heel  come  down  with 
ease.  The  patient  can  walk  about  tolerably  well.  The  left  foot  is 
still  considerably  curved  with  great  tendency  of  the  whole  leg  from 
the  knee  to  turn  inwards.  This  has  to  be  obviated  by  a  splint,  which 
reaches  from  the  knee  to  the  toes,  resting  upon  the  edge  of  tlie  Scar- 
pa shoe,  and  which  is  bandaged  tightly  along  the  whole  leg.  Addi- 
tional compression  is  also  applied  to  the  left  foot.  The  diligent  use 
of  fomentations  and  liniments,  especially  over  the  thickened  inte- 
guments, is  also  enjoined.  The  old  heels  iiave  now  become  soft,  and 
are  rapidly  undergoing  absorption. 

November  4th.  A  pair  of  common  boots  have  been  worn  for  some 
days.  The  right  foot  is  almost  perfectly  straight  with  the  slight  re- 
straint of  the  boot.  The  left  has  still  a  tendency  to  turn  inwards, 
but  the  heel  and  sole  now  come  to  the  ground,  and  the  motion  of 
the  ankle-joint  ij  greatly  more  free. 

fllh.  The  patient  now  walks  a  little  tlirough  the  room  ;  the  arti- 
ficial heels  are  fast  disappearing,  and  thus  the  feet  arenssnming 
more  of  the  natural  symmetry.  'J'he  fore  part  of  the  foot  and  toes 
can  now  he  easily  kept  in  a  straight  position  by  the  simple  restraint 
of  a  laced  boot,  but  the  opposing  ligaments  and  muscles  on  the  out- 
side of  the  foot  and  leg  have  not  yet  so  contracted  as  to  resume  their 
power  to  retain  the  foot  in  its  straight  position  mthout  assistance. 
Indeed,  in  consequence  of  the  great  relaxation  of  the  peronei  mus- 
cles and  tendons,  as  also  of  the  overstretched  ligaments  of  the  outer 
edge  of  the  tarsus,  a  considerable  lime  must  elapse  before  the  proper 
action  of  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  is  acquired.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  there  is  a  firm  footing  of  the  heel,  and  u  motion  of  the 
ankle-joint  never  before  enjoyed. 

Fig.  8  and  9  exhibit  the  shape  and  position  of  the  feet   at  this 

In  this  case  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  inward  twist  of  the  leg 
from  the  knee  downwards.  Tliere  is  an  unusual  looseness  of  the 
articulation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula  with  the  tibia,  as  well  as 
a  corresponding  looseness  and  deficiency  in  sire  at  the  inner  anklo 
of  the  miitkoliis  iiiternin. 
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These  arise  from  the  constrained  and  unnatural  mode  of  progres- 
sion hitherto  practised,  in  consequence  of  the  uneven  surface  which 
the  side  of  the  fobt  presents  in  walking,  and  its  great  tendency  to 
inversion^  aided  also  by  the  contracted  state  of  the  muscles  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  leg,  which  haye  a  constant  tendency  to  pull  the 
tibia  and  fibula  inwards. 

Fig.  7*  The  case  of  a  boy>  aged  4^  ^ears,  with  congenital  varus  of 
bo^  feet^  is  given  to  illustrate  this  twist ;  the  dotted  line  a  a 
marking  out  the  natural  position  of  the  femur  and  tibia.  In  this 
case  the  cure  of  the  varus,  in  so  far  as  the  feet  were  affected^  was 
almost  completed  in  two  weeks,  yet  much  subsequent  pains  were 
requisite  to  overcome  the  twist  in  the  legs,  and  to  bring  back  the 
muscles  to  their  legitimate  action.  For  this  purpose  long  splints 
and  bandagings  were  used,  and  when  at  rest  placing  the  knees 
and  legs  parallel  to  each  other^  and  drawing  them  into  contact  by 
belts  or  bandages. 

The  efficacy  of  the  division  of  tendons  is  no  less  obvious.,  even  in 
incipient  affections  of  the  muscles  not  congenital,  as  the  following 
case  illustrates. 

D.  A.  aged  4  years,  had  lone  been  observed  to  have  a  weakness 
of  the  right  ankle.  He  often  fell  when  running  or  even  walking,  and 
his  foot  had  a  tendency  to  turn  outwards,  forming  a  slight  talipes 
valgus.  On  examining  the  foot  I  found  the  peronei  tendons  tense, 
and  apparently  a  want  of  action  in  the  muscles  of  the  inner  side  of 
the  leg  and  ankle.  The  tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  brems 
were  divided,  and  the  foot  so  bandaged  as  to  incline  the  toes  inwards. 
This  was  continued  for  several  days  till  the  divided  tendons  reunited, 
while  a  stimulating  embrocation  was  rubbed  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  leg  and  ankle.  Ten  days  after  the  operation  the  toes  in  walk- 
ing had  now  rather  a  tendency  to  fall  downwards^  but  by  adjust- 
ing a  piece  of  whalebone  on  the  boot,  so  as  to  give  a  support  on  the 
outer  ankle,  and  fixing  a  strap  to  prevent  the  extreme  flexure  of 
the  joint,  the  step  in  a  few  days  became  much  firmer,  and  he  evi- 
dently walked  with  more  facility,  with  less  inclination  to  turn  out 
the  toe.  In  two  weeks  he  returned  home,  and  his  father  writes  me 
that ''  he  has  improved  much  in  walking,  and  now  very  rarely  falls.*' 
In  course  of  time  there  is  little  doubt  but  this  would  have  turned 
out  a  confirmed  valgus. 

I  conclude  with  a  few  general  deductions  from  facts. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  operating,  I  generally  prefer  cutting 
the  tendon  from  without  inwards,  instead  of  slipping  the  knife  be- 
low the  tendon,  and  cutting  outwards,  as  recommended  by  Dr  Little. 
By  making  the  proper  extension,  the  contracted  tendon  can  always 
be  raised  sufliciently,  so  as  not  to  endanger  any  of  the  neighbouring 
vessels ;  and  a  little  experience  will  enable  the  operator  at  once  to 
distinguish,  by  the  feeling  communicated  through  the  knife,  when 
the  tendon  has  been  completely  severed,  and  thus  he  will  be  pre- 
vented from  going  deeper. 

When  neatly  performed,  the  operation  causes  very  little  puin  ;  in- 
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deed  tlie  whole  pain  cwisistt  in  penetrating  through  the  external 
^kiii-  The  aercring  of  the  trndons  may  be  catied  a  peculiar  oneasy 
feeling  rather  than  decided  pain. 

In  no  instance  have  1  known  or  heard  of  any  unpieasant  effect* 
which  followed  the  diviaion  of  tendons ;  on  the  contrary,  adhesioa 
of  the  Ekin,  with  very  fe\v  exceptions,  takes  place  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  a  junction  of  the  divided  tendon  in  a  few  days  more.  In 
one  or  two  cases,  fironi  the  extreme  restles^neus  of  children,  slight 
suppuration  of  the  external  wound  occurred  ;  but  this  had  noinjud* 
iius  effect  on  the  tendon  beneath.  Id  two  ot  three  casea  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  divided  tendons  was  so  complete  in  four  days  as  to  ad- 
mit of  motion  of  the  corresponding  muscles.  In  other  cases,  the  cal- 
lus has  remained  in  a  soft  and  relaxed  state  for  weeks.  These  are 
circumstances  to  be  carefully  looked  after  by  the  piactltioner,  other- 
wise the  success  of  an  operation  may  be  frustrated,  either  by  undue 
delay  in  making  the  necessary  extension,  or  by  premature  extension 
endangering  the  total  separation  of  the  divided  ends  of  tendons-  It 
may  be  satisfactory,  however,  to  know  that  a  divided  tendon,  whone 
extremities  have  been  separated  for  a  whole  month,  will  unite  by 
simple  apposition  of  the  divided  ends-  Four  years  ago  a  lady  ap- 
plied to  me  with  her  middle-finger  completely  bent  Jiiwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  which  she  received  a  month 
before  on  the  back  of  the  middle  joint  of  the  finger.  On  examina- 
tion, 1  found  that  the  wound  was  completely  cicatrized,  and  the 
ends  of  the  divided  tendon  were  distinctly  felt  on  each  aide  of  the 
joint  entirely  apart.  The  separation  had  existed,  as  1  have  said,  for 
a  month.  I  bandaged  up  the  finger  with  a  splint  inside,  to  keep 
the  two  ends  in  contact,  and  enjoined  her  to  preserve  it  in  this  po- 
sition for  at  least  a  month,  with,  I  confess  at  that  time,  but  faint 
hopes  of  success.  Within  the  rnmith,  however,  1  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  that  union  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  full  use  of  the 
joint  was  restored. 

It  is  truly  astonishing  also  to  witness  to  what  an  extent  a  sever- 
ed tendon  will  elongate  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  In  some  cases, 
the  amount  of  elongation  could  not  be  less  than  from  2^  to  3  inchee 
in  little  more  than  ten  days.  The  absorption  of  the  false  heel  ia 
also  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  surgeon,  and  often  of  anxiety  to  the 
patient.  The  persevering  use  of  frictions  and  well  adjusted  pres- 
sure are  the  best  means  for  accomplishing  tbia.  1  have  found  an 
ointment  of  hydriodate  of  potass  end  a  few  grains  of  iodine  most  use- 
ful for  promoting  this  process.  In  some  cases  these  callosities  become 
quite  soft  and  greatly  distended  with  a  fluid,  a  short  time  previous 
to  their  final  disappearunce.  This  fluid,  1  presume,-  is  the  synovi- 
al liquid,  proper  to  the  joints  of  the  iaat. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  wliich  hare  come  under  my  own 
observation,  the  right  foot  is  most  frequently  affected,  and  when 
both  feet  are  deformed,  the  right  is  generally  more  contracted  than 
the  len.  This  fact  was  first  called  to  my  notice  by  my  (riend  Mr 
Braid  of  Manchester,  who  remarked  the  same  in  the  extraordinarj 
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smnber  of  casM  which  are  passing  90  soceonsfiilly  under  his  handsi* 
On  rvfermce  to  Dr  Little's  book,  the  same  remaik  hoAds  with  re- 
gard  to  his  cases  therein  enumerated.  Others  haye,  howerer,  had 
iiffnmit  lesnlts.  (See  Dr  Thomson's  table  in  Med.  Journal,  No.  141) 

The  contraction  of  the  foot  retards  its  due  derelopementi  especi^ 
aily  its  elongation.  All  the  talipes  feet  I  have  seen  are  sheitor 
than  the  natural  and  average  size,  and  in  single  oases  the  affected 
le^  la  uniibrmly  shorter  than  the  (M;her.  After  core,  however,  espeoi* 
a%  when  the  heel  has  been  much  drawn  npwiurds  and  inwards, 
%him  is  an  addition  to  the  length  of  the  1^,  sometimes  amounting 
toan  ineh. 

In  one  case  I  found  talipes  vams  hereditary.  In  another  in» 
stance  varus  occurred  in  a  nervous  diild  when  two  years  old,  whose 
father  was  affected  with  nervous  convulsions,  in  consequence  of  in* 
temperance* 

in  a  patient  with  varus  of  the  left  fiet,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
viQgus  of  the  right.  The  varus  was  cured  by  operation,  and  the 
valgus  benefited  by  a  properly  constracted  boot. 

In  young  subjects,  the  cure  is  of  course  more  expeditious  and 
more  perfect  than  in  cases  far  advanced  and  aggravated  by  much 
walking.  Congenital  cases  seem  to  bo  more  severe  and  more  difB<- 
cult  of  cure  tiian  non«congeirital. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limits,  however,'  with  regard  to  age,  pro- 
vided the  period  in  within  that  in  which  the  renovatitig  powers  of 
the  constitution  are  still  vigorous.  Nor  are  even  the  most  unpro^ 
nising  distortions  incapable  of  relief  and  even  complete  cure.  Dr 
Little  has  justly  remarked,  that  in  this  department  of  the  healing 
art,  we  have  to  wi^  a  continued  conflict  with  nature.  It  is  won- 
darful  how  much  perseverance  will  effect.  The  ligaments,  and  ten- 
dons, and  bones,  which  seem  at  flrst  as  rigid  and  inflexible  as  the 
trunk  of  the  oak,  begin  at  last  to  give  way.  They  first  become  yielding 
and  elastic,  and  at  length  assume  all  the  suppleness  of  their  origin 
nal  nature.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  absorption  of  the  in« 
durated  integuments  and  cellular  membrane.  Even  the  raised  and 
thickened  edges  of  bones  that  have  been  thus  enlarged  by  undue 
pressure,  after  a  time  become  smoothed  down  by  the  accommodate 
iagactivity  of  the  absorbents. 

The  last  matter  for  consideration  is,  what  are  the  class  of  cases 
in  which  the  operation  of  division  of  the  tendons  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, and  what  are  those  in  which  the  beneficial  results  of  an 
operation  are  more  doubtful  ? 

The  operation  is  so  perfectly  safe,  and  infringes  so  slightly  on  the 
constitution,  that  in  all  cases  of  young  and  middle-aged  persons^ 
where  there  are  prospects  of  ultimate  advantage,  there  ought  to  be 
no  hesitation  in  putting  it  in  practice.    In  the  case  of  contracted 

*  To  this  eothusiastic  practitioner  of  the  Stromeyenan  operatioiy  I  owe  nuuiy  va- 
Ifteble  practical  bints,  as  well  as  much  personal  and  professional  kindness  and  libe- 
rafity.  It  ii  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  will  soon  be  put  In  potsesrion  ottht  results 
ofliU  ateplfi  e%pcri«iiee.  Oo  this  aeoount,  1  forbear  touching  on  some  uew  and  in^ 
terettmg  points  connected  with  tlie  subject,  which  he  has  been  the  means  of  eliciting. 
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knee-juintSj  for  instSDce,  where  the  leg  is  generally  useless,  and 
sometimes  an  incumbrance,  the  probability  even  of  success  would 
be  sufficient  to  hazard  such  a  IiarmUss  attempt  at  restoration. 

It  is  the  same  in  jill  those  cases  which  miiy  be  called  half  or  in- 
complete varus,  where  the  foot  Is  not  completely  turned  round  and 
fised  in  an  unilorm  position  ;  but  where  it  turns  inwards  and  on  its 
edge  every  time  the  patient  treads  on  the  ground,  this  with  little 
apparent  distortion  causes  great  lameness  and  almost  total  incapacity 
of  locomotion.  In  all  these  tlie  cure  iti  eaay,  speedy,  and  mostcom- 
plete.  In  old  confirmed  cases  uf  varus,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
may  he  some  grounds  for  hesitation,  especially  in  cases  of  double 
varus  of  the  extreme  grade.  In  these,  long  l^bit  has  enabled  the 
sufferer  to  form  an  artilicial  sole  and  heel,  on  which  he  walks  with 
comparative  facility,  althou^jh  with  a  great  and  laborious  expendi- 
ture  of  his  whole  muscular  system.  It  requires  the  action  of  almost 
all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  to  preserve  a  centreof 
gravity  ao  different  from  that  of  ordinary  men.  In  such  cases  the 
cure  is  comparatively  much  more  diliicult  and  protracted.  It  is  a  work 
of  time  and  incessant  perseverance,  and  requires  all  the  assiduity  and 
tact  both  of  the  patient  and  medical  practitioner, — a  mind  fertile  in 
resources,  and  a  hand  accustomed  to  mechanicid  manipulation.  With- 
out all  these,  sad  failure  will  be  but  too  often  the  sequel  <rf  all  auch 
attempts.  Time,  means,  opportunity,  station  in  life,  and  even  cast 
of  mind  and  feelings,  must  aU  form  elements  in  determining  CAses 
of  this  class. 

Attaclied  to  deformity  there  is  a  feeling  which  nothing  but  per- 
sonal experience  can  communicate, — a  depressing  idea  of  inferiority 
and  of  difference  from  one's  fellows, — a  sensitiveness  to  the  contempt 
of  the  unfeeling  and  rude,  or  even  to  the  careless  curiosity  and 
wonder  of  the  thoughtless, — a  shrinking  from  the  gaze  even  of  one's 
friends, — and  a  feeling  ever  recurring  to  the  mind  that  the  peculiar 
physical  infirmities  are  the  objects  of  remark,  when  no  such  observ- 
ance, perhaps,  ever  occupies  the  thoughts  of  those  around.  All  these, 
in  spite  of  philosophy,  and  even  under  the  discipline  of  n  more  sacred 
and  self-humbling  creed,  prey  upon  the  mini), — cast  a  chill  over  the 
glowing  blossoms  of  youth, — interfere  even  with  the  sobered  thoughts 
of  maturer  years, — inSuence  the  actions,  and  determine  the  very 
cast  and  tenor  of  the  way  of  life.  This  feeling,  perhaps,  had  its  share 
in  setting  the  too  sensitive  Byron  at  enmity  with  his  kind, — added 
deeper  cunning  and  finesse  to  the  subtle  mindof  a  Talleyrand, — re- 
strained Scott  from  the  Court,  and  "  tented  tield,"  and  goaded  bim 
on  to  all  manner  of  ambitious  shifts  of  establishing  a  name  and  fa- 
mily, to  make  up  for  the  consciousness  of  physical  infirmities.  The 
bump-back,  no  doubt,  added  an  additional  sting  to  the  satire  uf 
Pope,  as  similar  deformities  have  soured  the  otherwise  bland  tem- 
pers of  many  men  of  inferior  mental  capacity.  It  is  this  feeling 
which  renders  young  and  old  so  patient  under  the  process  of  cure  ; 
BO  full  of  hope  and  anticipation,  and  so  willing  to  nndergo  physical 
pain  and  temiiorory  conlinement.     While  other  patients  are  depres- 
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sed  with  the  disappointments  and  unexpected  afflictions  of  disease* 
these  are  fnll  of  buoyant  spirits,  and  patiently  endure^  without  any 
encroachments  on  their  general  health,  restraint  and  uneasiness, 
whichy  under  other  circumstances,  would  be  all  but  intolerable. 

It  is  this  feeling  which  arouses  the  intense  interest  of  the  mother 
hanging  over  her  deformed  child,  when  accounts  of  cure  and  resto- 
ration reach  her  ears  ;  and  when  at  length  the  shapeless  and  contract- 
ed mass  of  limb  begins  to  assume  its  natural  symmetry,  and  at  last 
receives  the  handsome  boot,  exhibiting  all  the  proportion  and  linea- 
ments of  a  symmetrical  form,  one  can  scarcely  say  whether  the 
€ounten?nce  of  mother  or  child  evince  more  heartfelt  exultation  and 
delight. 

8,  Hart  Street,  12/ A  Novefnber  1840. 


Art.  XYL-^ Appendix  to  Dr  J.  ReuFs  Paper  on  the  Ana- 
tomical Relations  of  the  Blood-vessels  of  the  Mother  to 
those  of  the  Foetus,     (Vide  p.  1 .) 

I  have  had  to-day  an  opportunity  of  examining  an  impregnaied 
titertu,  through  the  kindness  of  tlie  Curators  of  the  Museaoi  of  the 
Royal  Ck)llege  of  Surgeons  here,  and  i  bog  to  odd  the  results  of 
that  examination  as  an  appendix  to  my  paper  on  the  Relations  of 
the  Blood-vessels  of  the  Mother  and  Foetus.     It  was  appaientiy 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  roonthei  of  pregnancy,  and  had  been 
preserved  for  a  long  time  in  spirits.     It  nad  been  cut  open  in  fipoftt 
to  show  the  interior,  and  in  doinff  this  a  section  had  been  made 
of  that  part  of  the  uterus  to  which  the  placenta  adhered.     To 
avoid  iinuring  the  preparation,  I  examined  only  it  along  the  cut 
edge.     1  found  that  an  iniection  had  been  thrown  into  the  uterine 
arteries,  which  only  partially  filled  them.     The  veins  were  not  iB- 
jected.    Several  of  the  curling  arteries  were  well  filled  with  injec- 
tion, while  others  contained  only  a  small  quantity.     On  tracing 
these  firom  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  through  the  decidua, 
they  were  observed  to  terminate  among  the  tufts  of  the  placenta, 
without  undergoing  any  change  in  their  calibre  during  their  oblique 
course  through  the  decidua.     llic  injection  filled  up  the  intervals 
between  the  tufts  of  the  placenta  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  point  of  termination  of  each.     These  curling  arteries  were 
not  continued  into  the  placenta  in  the  form  of  a  tube  or  dilated 
vessel,  as  has  been  represented  ;  but,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  tufts  adhered  to  their  edges,  we  believe  that  the  inner  coat 
was  reflected  upon  them,  as  we  have  already  stated.     On  examin- 
ing the  utcro-placcntal  veins,  the  tufts  of  the  placenta  wero  in 
many  cases  observed  to  project  into  their  open  mouths,  and  to  ad- 
here to  their  inner  surface,  but  in  none  that  were  examined  did 
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they  project  bo  far  as  the  uterine  sinuses.  It  is  possible  that  if 
the  dissection  could  have  been  carried  farther,  that  they  might 
have  been  found  to  project  along  the  vetns  to  a  greater  extent  at 
some  other  points.  In  the  uterus  in  my  own  possession,  the  tufts 
in  numerous  cases  projected  only  into  the  mouths  of  the  utero- 
placental veins,  while  in  many  others  they  extended  themselves 
as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  uterine  sinuses,  and  even  projected  to 
a  considerable  distance  into  their  interior.  In  all  these  different 
relations  of  the  placental  tufU  to  the  ateio-placental  veins,  the 
inner  coat  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  mother  is,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  reflected  upon  the  outer  surface  of  these  tuils.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  placental  tufls  may  project  into  the  utero- 
placental veins  to  different  distances  in  different  cases,  and  it  may 
be^to  a  greater  extent  in  the  advanced  periods  of  utcro-gestation, 
than  at  an  earlier  period.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to^  adopt  this 
opittioA,  as  it  has  been  suggested  to  me,  not  only  by  the  result  of 
tnis  examination,  but  also  by  a  conununication  nrom  Dr  Sbarpey. 
However  this  may  be,  it  does  not  affect  the  views  which  I  have 
advanced  regarding  the  structure  of  the  placenta,  for  it  is  apparent 
that  these  do  not  necesBarily  require  that  the  tufts  of  the  placenta 
should  project  into  the  uterine  sinuses.  The  great  extent  to  which 
these  tufts  projected  into  the  uterine  sinuses  in  the  impregnated 
uterus  in  my  possession  was  chiefly  of  advantage  in  enabling  me 
to  examine,  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  the  mode  in 
which  the  placental  vessels  terminated,  the  reflection  of  the  innet 
coat  of  the  vascul(ur  system  upon  the  outer  surface  of  these  vessels, 
and  in  furnishing  a  miniature  representation  of  the  structuro  of 
the  interior  of  the  placenta. 
Royal  Injlrmarpf 
S6th  November  1840. 
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PART  II. 

CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 


Art.  l.'^Pharmacopcria  Castrensis  Ruthenica.  Anctore  Ja« 
cOBo  Wtlie,  Equite  Baronetto,  S.  I.  M.  ab  Intimifi  Conaili- 
ario,  Supremo  Rei  Medico-Chirurgicffi  Castrensis  Inspectoie, 
&c.  Editio  4ta.  8yo.    Petropoli,  1840.    Pp.820. 

The  RtMnan  Military  Phramacopceia.  By  Sir  Jam  bs  Wrtix, 
B«n>Det»  &c.  4tlL  edition,  8vo.  Petersbuigb,  1840.   Pp.  820. 

Fsw  of  our  readoBi^  especially  those  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  militwry  serrice,  would  be  prepared  to  encounter,  under  the 
title  of  Pharmacapcna  CastreneUy  a  portly  8fo  of  820  pages. 
Most-  of  them  will  be  ready  to  conclude  from  its  bulk,  that  tne  na- 
ture of  the  work  must  be  little  in  correspondence  with  its  title,  for 
the  medical  wants  of  soldiers  are  comparatively  few,  and  the  tredt^ 
ment  of  their  diseases  is  in  general  conducted  on  the  least  compli- 
cated  and  most  simple  therapeutical  systems.  It  will  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  remore  this  un&vourable  impression,  to  offer  a  few  pre* 
liminary  remarks  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  present  work.  ' 

The  name,  we  admit  is  not  happily  chosen.  It  is  not,  in  &ct, 
a  Pharmacopoeia,  as  that  word  is  and  ought  to  be  understood.  It  is 
rather  what  is  called  a  Dispensatory  or  a  Pharmacologia,  and  its 
general  value  may  be  most  readily  comprehended,  when  we  say 
that,  in  plan  and  character,  it  resembles  a  good  deal  the  well-known 
Dispensatory  of  Dr  Andrew  Duncan  Junior.  The  work  is,  we  un- 
derstand, chiefly  intended  as  a  text-book  of  Pharmacology  for  the 
students  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgeiy  of  St  Peters- 
burgh,  of  which  Sir  James  Wylie  is  President.  The  students  of  . 
this  academy  are  in  a  great  measure  young  men  from  the  provin- 
ces, who  intend  to  serve  in  the  army,  or  to  practise  in  the  districts 
from  which  they  come.  They  receive  a  complete  professional 
education  at  the  Academy,  and  on  examination  obtain  a  license  to 
practise,  being  ranked,  we  understand,  in  three  classes  according 
to  the  amount  of  their  proficiency.  It  was  in  a  great  measure  to 
serve  as  a  compendium  of  Pharmacology  for  those  younc  practi- 
tioners who,  either  in  the  army  or  in  the  provinces,  have  little  ac- 
cess to  stores  of  medical  literature,  that  Sir  James,  twenty-three 
years  ago,  first  published  this  work,  which  has  now  gone  to  a  fourth 
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edition ;  and  he  haa  called  it  Ca«^re«s(s,wc  ]treBumc,  from  its  being 
in  this  view  a  convenience  for  the  medical  department  ofthe  army 
of  which  Sir  Jamee  i9  chief  Inspector.  Moreover,  the  title  thns 
adopted  serves  (we  know  not  whether  intentionally  or  not)  to 
distinguish  the  present  work  from  the  Pharmacoptpia  Rossica, 
which  is  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  College  of  Medicine  of 
St  PctersbuTgh. 

We  would  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that,  among  the 
native  Russians,  medical  science  does  not  appear  to  he  in  a  very 
advanced  state,  although  they  liave  p)od  institutions  for  profes- 
sional education,  both  at  St  Petersburgh,  Moscow,  Wihia,  and 
Dorpai.  The  chief  cultivators  of  chemistry  in  Russia  are  Ger- 
mans, The  most  distinguished  of  their  practitioners,  and  those  who 
appear  to  engross  most  of  the  important  medical  appointments,  are 
natives  either  of  Germany  or  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  seldom 
hear  of  any  Russian  contributing  to  medical  science  or  enriching 
medical  literature.  We  cannot  suppose  that  this  is  owing  lo 
want  of  talent  among  the  Muscovites.  It  does  not  appear  to  he 
owing  to  the  want  of  medical  educational  institutions.  It  must, 
we  apprehend,  be  due  to  a  cause,  which  we  are  informed  from  a 
source  on  which  we  can  rely,  is  felt  to  operate  extensively  in  retard- 
ing the  progress  and  diffusion  of  science  in  Russia, — we  mean  the 
want  of  good  preliminary  education.  This  is  a  lesson  which  ought 
not  to  be  lost  npOn  our  legislators  and  medical  corporations,  lit 
a  time  when  medical  reform  is  in  contemplation. 

Amongst  the  natives  of  our  own  country  who  jmvc  risen  to  emi- 
nence in  Russia,  Sir  James  Wylie  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable. 
Raised  by  his  own  industry  ami  talent,  to  occupy  the  distinguish- 
ed position  of  head  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army,  and 
other  important  offices,  he  has  obtained  an  extent  of  influence 
very  unusual,  and  which  could  be  obtained  only  in  a  country  like 
Russia,  where  good  medical  knowledge  and  general  information 
are  not  very  widely  diffused  among  the  native  pmclitioncrs. 
This  influence  he  has  applied  to  the  beat  purposes,  and,  like 
our  own  excellent  Director-General,  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  he  has 
greatly  raised  the  character  of  the  service  over  which  he  presides 
since  ne  undertook  its  direction. 

His  zeal  for  his  profession  is  no  way  more  strongly  manifested, 
than  in  the  labour  and  care  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  ori- 
ginal compilation  and  subsequent  enlargement,  improvement, 
and  rectification  of  the  prvsent  work.  It  does  not  pretend  to 
originality  as  a  treatise  on  Materia  Medica,  but  it  beare  marks 
of  most  laborious  research  and  careful  reflection,  and  evinces 
on  the  part  of  the  author  a  desire  to  amnsa  and  render  avail- 
able, all  that  can  in  any  way  be  valuable  or  useful.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  and  is  composed  in  an  elegant  style,  and  with  as 
much  attention  to  classical  purity  bb  ihc  modernisms  of  the  subject 
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-will  admit  of.  Farther,  we  must  add,  before  making  a  few  re- 
marks on  some  of  its  details,  ihat.the  work  is  published  in  a  style 
which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  Petropolitan  press.  We 
have  seen  few  specimens  of  typography  in  this  countiy,  and  none 
from  the  continent,  so  massive,  clear,  and  elegant.  To  our  taste 
it  is  too  good  both  in  size  of  type  and  thickness  of  paper.  Had  it 
been  less  so,  a  good  deal  of  bulk  and  weight  might  have  been  saved. 

The  first  portion  of  the  work  on  which  we  have  to  offer  any 
remarks,  is  tnat  sentence  in  the  pre&ce  which  refers  to  nomencla- 
ture. Sir  James  seems  not  exactly  at  ease  on  this  subject ;  for  he 
takes  out  a  kind  of  caveat  against  the  objections  whidi  he  antici- 
pates to  be  offered  to  his  changes  of  names.  We  confess  we  are 
not  surprised  at  this.  We  only  wonder  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
author  should  not  have  led  him  to  avoid  the  error,  instead  of 
adopting,  as  he  has  done,  to  the  Aillest  extent  the  ideas  of  the 
London  College  of  Physicians  on  this  subject  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  fear  of  producing  a  patch-work,  (v.  Preface  to  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia),  a  dreaa  of  horrifying  minds  of  sensi- 
tive or  rather  festidious  classical  refinement,  by  a  mixture  of 
new  and  old  names,  the  force  of  which  we  have  never  been 
able  to  perceive.  It  is  quite  right,  that,  in  a  work  of  this  kind, 
the  modem  nomenclatuial  improvements  in  botany  and  che- 
,  misiry  should  be  fully  recognized ;  but  they  should,  in  a  prac- 
tical work  like  the  present,  occupy  onlv  the  second  place  as 
svnonyms;  the  distinguishing  name  ought  always  to  be  some- 
uing  which,  whether  new  or  old,  is  placed  beyond  the  fluctuations 
of  theory.  It  is  not  to  the  mere  novelty  of  the  names  that  we  ob- 
ject so  much.  We  see  no  great  difficulty  in  any  one,  especially  a 
student,  committing  these  to  memory.  What  we  find  famt  with  is, 
that  these  names,  being  constructed  on  the  unstable  basis  of  theory, 
the  effect  will  be,  that,  before  the  students,  for  whom  this  book  has 
been  prepared,  have  been  ten  years  in  practice,  a  new  edition  of 
this  excellent  work  may  be  required,  cnemists  and  botanists  will 
have  propounded  new  theories,  and  put  forth  new  names  in  accord- 
ance with  them,  and  the  student  of  the  present  day,  then  exalted 
into  a  military  surgeon  or  country  doctor,  will  have  the  whole  task 
of  nomenclature  to  study  again. 

Moreover,  we  respectfully  ask  on  what  authority  are  these 
names  founded?  We  contend  that  in  some  instances  they  are 
wrong,  being  formed  upon  unsubstantiated  hypotheses.  For  ex- 
ample. Sir  James  has  thought  proper  to  adopt  for  nitro-munatic 
acid,  the  term  Acidum  Hypanitricum  Chloratum^  t.  e.  cUo- 
rated  hyponitrous  acid.  No  doubt  this  expresses  the  essential  part 
of  the  nature  of  this  mixture,  its  containing  evolved  chlorine.  But 
we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  nitric  acid  has  passed  into 
the  state  o(  hyponitrous  acid,  even  when,  as  in  the  present  formula, 
three  measures  of  muriatic  to  one  of  nitric  acid  are  employed. 
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The  existence  of  hypotiitrous  acid  at  all  is  denied  by  no  less  an 
authority  titan  Beizelius,  and,  eyeii  admitting  its  existence,  wliich 
we  most  readily  do,  there  is  no  decisive  proof  of  its  being  fanned 
in  tlie  pTcsent  instance.  On  the  contrary,  wc  infer,  from  some  ex- 
periments of  Sir  Humpliry  Davy,  when  he  mixed  nitrout  acid 
and  muriatic  acid  without  forming  aqua  regia,  and  wliere  the 
fonuation  of  hyponitrous  acid  would  be  more  probable,  that  such 
a  change  does  not  in  reality  take  place.  In  what  respect,  then,  is 
t^e  theory  espoused  by  Sir  James  so  decidedly  superior  that  it 
fJiould  be  adopted  as  the  foundation  on  which  to  rest  a  change  of 
name  ?  We  might  adduce  other  examples,  but  we  deem  it  unne- 
cessary. We  wisii  that  Sir  James  bad  corrected  this  fundamental 
error.  We  fear  that  it  will  lead  in  Russia  to  what  has  already  oc- 
curred in  this  country,  that,  should  the  College  of  Medicine  of  St 
Petersburg!!  publish  a  new  edition  of  their  Pharmaeopceia  without 
adapting  Sir  James  Wylie's  views  on  points  of  theory,  there  will 
be  in  use  a  mixed  nomenclatnre  of  the  most  absurd  and  embar- 
rassing description,  IfSir  .fames  Wylie  sees  the  London  Medical 
Gazette,  tind  will  look  bock  to  some  of  the  numbers  for  October 
and  Novereiber  1840,  he  will  observe  the  surgeon  of  a  metropoli- 
lAn  infirmary,  in  recording  a  case  of  extirpated  ovarian  cyst,  talli 
of  giving  chloride  of  Morphia ;  and  may  see  almost  every  week 
some  person  writing  Iodide  ofPotassa  ;  and  then  let  him  reflect  on 
the  uniformity,  distinctness,  precision,  and  scientific  elegance,  which, 
thanks  to  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  the  use  of  a  scientific 
system  of  nomenclature  has  introduced  into  the  writings  of  practical 
men. 
Sir  James  Wylie's  Phannacopaeia  is  divided  into  three  ])ortions : 
I.  Medicamknta  Vegktabilia  et  Animalia. 

II.  MeDICAMENTA  MiNERALtA  KT  ChEMICA. 
HI.  PB-tPAttATA  PhAHMACEVTICA  ET  FOBMOL.«. 

The  first  being  a  description  of  vegetable  and  animal  simples  ; 
the  second  containing  mineral  substances,  and  the  more  strictly  clie- 
mical  processes ;  the  third  being  chiefly  galenical  formulaj. 

In  the  first  department  we  were  struck  chiefly  with  the  variety 
of  herbs  taken  notice  of,  which  have  long  since  become  obsolete 
in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  such  as  Bidens  tripartita,  I'hymuaser- 
pjflbim,  Saponaria  officinaHs,  and,  we  mjiy  add,  of  animals  For- 
mica Tufa.  A  great  number  of  these,  however,  are  extensively 
used  among  the  peasantry,  which  is,  we  presume,  the  reaaon  of 
their  being  noticed  by  Sir  James. 

We  aliuuld  say  tliat,  on  the  whole,  the  botanical  part  of  the 
work  has  been  done  with  very  great  care.  There  arc,  however, 
oiiu  or  two  errors  which  might  have  been  corrected.  For  instance, 
as  in  the  London  Pharmaeopceia,  Cinchona  Lancifblia,  CordifoKa, 
and  Ohhmffi/olia,  are  said  to  furnish  respectively  tire  pale,  yellow, 
and  red  barks,  notwithfitfinding  thai  the  evidence  to  the  contrary 
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has  long  been  acknowledged  to  be  decisive.  In  like  manner,  Con^ 
vohulus  JcUapa,  Linn.  Ipamosa  Macrorrldza^  Mich.,land  Ipomaa 
Jalapa^  Coxe,  are  given  as  synonymR  of  the  jalap  plant.  Yet 
it  is  certain,  from  the  description,  that  Michaux^s  plant,  and  pro- 
bably that  of  Coxe,  are  neither  of  them  identical  with  the  true 
jalap  plant,  the  Iponicea  Purga  of  Wenderoth. 

Under  each  vegetable  and  animal  medicine,  Sir  James  has  giv- 
en a  full  account  of  the  most  important  points  respecting  the  qua- 
lities of  the  substance  and  its  value  as  a  drug.  He  has  bestowed 
great  labour  in  collecting  a  large  body  of  tacts  and  observations ; 
the  only  &ult  which  we  have  to  find  with  this  being,  that  he  has 
been  rather  liberal  in  the  ascription  of  virtues  to  some  of  his  me*- 
dicines. 

The  second  department,  the  Mineral  and  Chemical  Remedies, 
is  the  best  part  of  the  work.  Especial  care  seems  to  have  been  tak-* 
en  with  this  portion,  and  most  of  the  directions  for  the  chemical 
operations  are  not  only  minute,  but  clear  and  explicit.  We  can- 
not afford  space  for  going  into  a  minute  consideration  of  the  VBr> 
rious  processes ;  but  we  shall  mention  a  few  which  admit  of  a  brief 
comment. 

Under  the  head  of  distilled  vinegar,  we  have  a  very  neat  pro- 
cess for  procuring  vinegar  by  the  oxidation  of  weak  spirits  ;  a  pro- 
cess which  supersedes  the  necessity  for  distilling  the  vinegar,  and 
has  of  late  years  been  introduced  into  Germany  by  MM.  Wage- 
man  and  Schuzenbach.  We  translate  the  whole  passage,  as  it  ia 
very  interesting,  and  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  made  ex- 
tensively known  in  any  work,  except  tlie  newly  published  volume 
of  Chimie  Organique  by  Professor  Liebig.  We  prefer  Sir  James 
Wylie'^s  account  of  the  process,  as  being  the  more  distinct  and  pre- 
cise of  the  two. 

"  In  place  of  what  is  distilled,  we  may  obtain  vinegar  prepar- 
ed from  spirit  oxydated  by  the  influx  of  air.  The  foUomng  is  the 
construction  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  this  process :— *Take  an 
oak  cask  5  or  6  feet  high^  place  it  perpendicularly  in  an  apartment 
of  about  the  temperature  of  65°  Fahr.^  and  pierce  in  the  circumfe- 
rence eight  holes  about  an  inch  in  diameter^  at  a  distance  of  15 
inches  from  the  bottom.  A  wooden  disk  is  to  be  fitted  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  cask,  5  inches  from  its  upper  edge,  and  fitted  water-tight 
to  the  insideof  the  cask  by  means  of  tow.  In  the  disk  itself  four  large 
holes  are  to  be  pierced,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  more  than  3(H) 
smaller  holes,  about  half  a  line  in  extent.  In  each  of  the  larger 
holes  is  fitted  hermetically  a  glass  tube,  (open  at  both  extremities,) 
and  3  inches  long,  through  which  egress  is  afforded  to  the  air  enter- 
ing by  .the  eight  apertures  below.  Through  the  smaller  holes  are 
led  thick  flaxen  threads,  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  and 
retained  above  by  a  knot,  through  which  liquid  may  flow  down  in 
an  insensible  stream.  The  space  through  which  the  threads  descend 
between  the  disk  and  the  bottom  of  the  cask  is  almost  totally  filled 
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with  tbe  smaller  stalks  of  grapes,  ur  One  shavingE  of  wood,  such  as 
maila  by  a  plane,  or  washed  birch  twigs.  Jn  the  lower  part  of  the- 
cask,  10  or  12  inches  A'oin  the  bottom,  is  mode  an  aperture  with  a 
tube,  to  admit  of  die  efflux  of  the  vinegar.  When  thus  arranged, 
the  apparatus  is  first  moistened  with  stionjr  vinegar,  of  good  quality, 
and  then  weak  corn  spirit,  diluted  with  four  parts  of  water,  is  trans- 
mitted down  tlirough  the  apparatus  in  a  fine  stream  or  in  drops. 
One  part  of  expressed  carrot  juice  is  sometimes  added,  by  which 
the  oxydation  is  much  accelerated.  If  the  vinegar  is  not  sufficient- 
ly acidified  by  one  transmission,  the  process  may  be  repeated  a  se- 
cond, or,  if  necessary,  a  third  time." 

We  do  not  see  the  use  of  the  threads  going  to  the  bottom  of 
tlie  cask,  (usque  adfundum  descendeniia ),  ifthe  twigs  or  shav- 
ings are  to  be  of  any  use  in  exposing  the  fluid  freely  to  the  air. 
It  does  not  appear,  from  Llebig's  description,  that  they  require  to 
go  further  than  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  disk.  It  is  of 
casential  ntomcnt  in  this  process  that  there  be  a  free  supply  of 
air  to  the  apartment.  The  use  of  the  carrot  juice  and  old  vine- 
gar is  this,  that  alcohol  itself  h  not  susceptible  of  acidification 
from  the  contact  of  oxygen,  unless  organic  mattera  are  present; 
but  if  these  exist  in  the  fluid,  they  act  the  part  of  intemiediums 
in  communicating  oxygen  to  the  spirit,  in  the  same  way,  Liob^ 
remarks,  ns  the  binoside  of  azote  aids  the  oxygenation  of  sulphu- 
rous aciif  in  the  leaden  chamber  of  the  vitriol-maker. 

Under  the  head  of  jiqua.  Sir  James  gives  us  a  ftiH  accouat  of 
the  pototorial  and  other  uses  of  water ;  and  under  Aipus  Mintfales  '■ 
a  very  neatly  arranged  series  of  tables  are  gi  ven,  showing  the  com- 
position of  a  great  many  of  the  best  known  mineral  springs,  with 
a  good  many  in  Russia  whose  reputation  is  not  so  extended. 

The  process  for  sulphate  of  quinine  is  not  a  good  one.  The 
bark  is  ordered  to  be  boiled  with  muriatic  acid  in  water,  the  latter^ 
being  in  the  proportion  of  45  Iba  of  water  to  4  oz.  of  bark.  The 
mixed  decoctions  are  to  be  precipitated  when  warm,  with  4^  oa. 
of  caustic  lime  suspended  in  9  lbs  of  water.  As  no  mention  is 
made  of  concentrating  the  fluids,  a  large  amount  of  quinine  must 
be  lost,  for  this  alkali  is  much  more  soluble  in  water,  especially 
when  warm,  than  Sir  James  seems  to  be  aware  of.  Moreover,  the 
latter  stages  of  the  process,  where  the  alcohol  might  be  dispensed: 
with,  are  much  more  complicated  than  is  at  all  necessary  for  the 
production  of  pure  sulphate.  For  these  reasons  this  process  c 
never  be  well  adapted  for  the  manutUcturer. 

Neither  is  the  selection  of  Dr  A.  Todd  Thomson's  process  1 
muriate  of  morphia  judicious.  The  muriate  ofbaryla,  which  is' 
employed,  has  no  advantage  over  the  fiir  cheaper  muriate  of  lime.' 
The  making  n,  fluid  extract  of  opium,  and  diluting  this  with  water, 
is  quite  unnecessary.  A  simple  infusion,  made  at  once  by  heat, 
answers  quite  well,  especially  if  the  first  mass  of  crystals  is  well 
squeeied  in  the  screw-press. 
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The' Aqua  Potaaaa^;  the  Pbiasaa  liqtrida  of  this  Pharmacopoei&, 
is  a  viery  diffetent  jwreparatioh  from'  that  of  our  British  I%arma- 
coposias.  It  IS'  evaporated  till  it  has  acquired  a  density  of  1380. 
Tne  spedfic  gravity  of  that  of  the  Edinburgh.  Pharmacopoeia  ig 
only  I07S«  The  latter,  the  strongest  of  the  British  preparations, 
contains,  according  to  Dalton^  only  about  5  per  cent  by  weight  of 
potassa,  whilst  Sir  James  Wylie's  solution  should  contain  no  less 
than  S6S.  We  do  not  see  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  this  con-^ 
centmtion.  It  appears  from  what  fdlows  to  be  intended  aa  a  lip 
quid  caustic  ;  but  it  can  never  answer  this  purpose  ao  well  as  strong 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid. 

With  the  exception  of  these  ai^  one  or  two  other  objectionaUe 
processes,  we  beg  to  express  our  gmtification  with  this  portion  of 
the  Pkarmaeopcsia  Castrenng.  We  have  perused  it  with  ooo&U 
derablei  attention,  much  interest,  and  not  a  little  profit.  .  We  re^ 
ftain  firom  expressing  an  opinion  <m  some  of  ihe  processes  which 
are  sew  to  us^  and  of  which  we  have  had  no  experience ;  but  in  the 
meantime,  we  have  derived  firom  the  perusal  aome  useful  hints, 
for  which  our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Sir  Jamea  Wylie. 

The  third  part  of  the  work,  PharmaoeulScal  Preparations  and 
Formulae,  has  contributed  to  add  unnecessarily  to  the  bulk  of  the 
book.  We  hold  that  the  introduction  of  a  great  many  fommlse, 
for  prescriptions  which  the  physician  ought  to  be  ready  at  all  times 
to  construct  for  himself  extemporaneously,  is  not  judicious.  Wedis- 
liko  this  syst^n  of  prescription  made  easy,— -this  vade  meoum  kind 
of  practice.  It  tends  to  engender  a  routine  style  of  work,--4Bloven]y 
way  of  prescribing,— «  want  of  reflection  and  considemtion  as  to 
the  best  forms  of  administration.  We  have  seen  the  bad  effects 
of  such  formules  frequently  manifested  in  the  case  of  the  prescrib- 
ing pupils  of  dispensaries  and  similar  institutions,  where  we  have 
often  seen  complicated  mixtures  ordered,  two-thirds  of  the  ingre* 
dients  of  which  were  unnecessary  for  the  treatment  of  the  case, 
and  iot  the  selection  of  which  no  better  reason  could  be  assigned 
than  that  the  formula  was  to  be  found  in  Paris^a  Pharmaoologia^ 
ihe  formulary  of  CoplofuTs  Dictionary^  or  Pereira's  Selecta  e- 
Praescriptie.  The  formulsB  which  ought  to  be  in  a  Pharmaco* 
poeia  are  those  which  require  to  be  made  or  kept  by  theapothe^^ 
cary ;  either  from  their  being  in  constant  use,  aa  some  pills  and 
powders,  or  from  their  requiring  some  time  for  their  preparation, 
as  tinctureS)  wines,  vinegar,  extracts,  &c.,  or  from  their  requiring 
certain  proportions  to  be  observed  in  their  preparation,  as  many  in- 
fusions and  decoctions,  and  instances  of  double  decomposition,  aa 
the  Solutio  Acetatis  Zinci> 

Of  these  we  have  a  great  many  in  the  present  work,  which  are 
excellent  and  well-selected.  The  following  amongst  many  others 
deserve  notice : 

Baccce  Copniferce  FaciiticOy  gelatinous  copaiva  capsules,  so 
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extensively  used  on  the  continent  in  administering  this  not  very 
pleasant  balsam.  Decoctum  Cinchan^e  Acidulum  ;  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  whole  active  principles 
are  more  completely  dissolved  and  removed,  and  the  deposit 
which  takes  place  on  the  cooling  of  the  ordinary  decoction  is  pre^ 
vented.  Ecctractum  Filicis  Maris  Ethereumy  the  oil  of  Filix- 
Mas,  an  anthelmintic  deserving  a  more  extended  use  than  it  has 
met  with  in  this  country.  Linteum  Adheaivum  (a  bad  name  by 
the  way),  meaning  the  isinglass  plaster  so  extensively  used  by  Mr 
Liston  for  dressing  wounds. 

Among  the  formulae  which  will  appear  somewhat  novel  to  En- 
glish readers  are  the  various  combinations  of  herbs  chiefly  for 
making  infusions  and  decoctions,  bearing,  as  they  always  do,  in 
the  Foreign  Pharmacopoeias,  the  title  of  Species^  with  an  ac- 
companying adjective  indicative  of  the  qualities  ascribed  to  them. 
Thus  we  have  Species  Pectorales^  containing  marsh-mallow,  colts- 
foot, sage,  elecampane,  liquorice,  poppy*heads,  and  fennel ;  Spe- 
cies Antiscarbuticae^  containing  fir-tops,  milfoil,  wormwood,  marsh 
trefoil,  juniper  berries,  and  Co/amz^aroma/icud.  It  appears  tons 
rather  curious  to  see  these  herb  teas  in  a  scientific  work.  In  this 
country,  the  compounding  and  administration  of  such  formulae  has 
in  a  great  measure  fallen  into  the  hands  of  old  women. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  refrain  from  quoting  any  of  the 
formulae  for  prescriptions,  many  of  them  no  doubt  excellent.  We 
retain  our  opinion  as  to  the  general  inexpediency  of  such  formulae 
being  published  at  all. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  Sir  James  Wylie'^s  book,  by  again 
expressing  our  admiration  of  it  as  a  whole.  We  have  in  its  peru- 
sal had  much  pleasure  as  well  as  instruction,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  avail  ourselves  of  many  of  the  hints  which  it  contains.  We 
have  derived  additional  gratification  from  this  book,  on  account 
of  its  being  the  work  of  a  countryman  abroad,  who  has  contributed 
to  elevate  the  character  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  British  medi- 
cine in  a  foreign  land,  and  who,  though  by  the  exertions  and  good 
fortune  of  his  earlier  years  he  has  attained  an  unusual  degree  of 
exaltation  in  his  adopted  country,  has  chosen  the  honourable  part 
of  continuing  to  labour  in  an  extensive  and  important  field  of 
professional  study,  instead  of  folding  his  arms,  and  sitting  down 
to  enjoy  his  otium  cum  dignitate. 


Aet.  II. — Odontography^  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  Teeth  ;  their  physiological  relations^  mode 
of  developementf  and  microscopic  structure^  in  the  Verte^ 
brate  Animals^  illustrated  by  upwards  of  160  Plates.  By 
RicuAAD  Ow£N,  F.  R.  S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  Royal 
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College  of  Sorgeons,  London,  &c.  &c.    Part  1.  London,  1840. 
Pp.  118,  and  60  Plates. 

Mr  OwBN  has  been  long  fiivouzably  known  to  the  adeniifie 
world  for  his  varied  reaearchea  in  comparative  anatomy ;  and  the 
present  work,  on  the  Teeth  of  the  Vertebrated  Animals,  so  fiir  as  a 
judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  small  portion  before  ns,  bids 
&ir  to  sustain  the  reputation  which  he  has  already  acquired  both 
in  this  country  and  on  the  continent.  It  appears  to  be  an  exten- 
sion of  his  paper  ^'  on  the  Structure  of  the  Teeth,'**  read  before  the 
British  Association  at  Newcastle  in  August  1838,  an  abstract  of 
which  was  published  in  the  seventh  vdume  of  their  Reports. 
In  that  paper  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  general  tendency 
of  the  modifications  observable  in  descending  from  man  to  the 
lower  classes  of  the  vertebrated  animals,  was  a  nearer  approxima- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  teeth  to  the  vascular  and  organized 
texture  of  bone ;  and  his  chief  and  stroAgest  reason  for  arriving  at 
Uus  conclusion  appeared  to  be,  because  the  microscope  showed 
duit  the  teeth  of  all  these  animals  were  composed  of  tubular  struc- 
tures,—- structures  which  also  constituted  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  solid  bones.  The  fallacy  of  this  conclusion  will  be  advert- 
ed to  afterwards. 

The  present  portion  of  his  work  is  devoted  to  the  dental  sys- 
tern  of  fishes,  and  commences  with  a  few  general  observations  on 
the  varieties  in  their  number,  form,  situation,  attachment,  sub« 
stance,  chemical  composition,  structure,  and  developement. 

Mr  Owen  remarks^  that ''  the  greater  number  of  fishes  have  their 
teeth  composed  of  an  osseous  substance^  somewh&t  denser  than  the 
jaws  to  which  they  are  affixed.  In  some  instances^  as  in  the  teeth 
of  the  flying* fish  {Exoccetui),  and  sucking-fish  (JRemora),  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  tooth  is  uniform,  and  not  covered  with  a  layer  of  den- 
ser texture.  In  others,  as  the  shark,  sphyr«ena,  &c.  the  tooth  is 
coated  with  a  dense  shining  enamel-like  substance ;  but  this  is  not 
true  enamel,  nor  the  product  of  a  distinct  organ;  it  differs  from  the 
body  of  the  tooth  only  in  the  greater  proportion  of  the  earthy  parti- 
cles, their  more  minute  diffusion  through  the  gelatinous  basis,  and 
the  more  parallel  arrangement  of  the  calcigerous  tubes ;  but  it  is 
developed  in  and  by  the  same  matrix,  and,  resulting  from  the  calci- 
fieation  of  its  external  layer,  is  the  first  part  of  the  tooth  which  is 
formed.  In  the  Sargus  and  Batistes,  the  dentine,  or  proper  osseous 
substance  of  the  tooth,  is  harder  than  that  of  the  fishes  last  cited, 
and  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  a  denser  substance,  developed 
by  a  distinct  organ,  and  differing  from  the  enamel  of  the  higher  ani- 
mals only  in  the  more  complicated  and  organized  mode  of  deposition 
of  the  eiuthy  particles.  The  ossification  of  the  capsule  of  the  ma- 
trix gives  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  of  the  file-fish,  and  some  others,  a 
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thia  coating  of  a  tliird  substauce  finnlogoUB  to  tlie  "ctementum,  or 
cruBta-petroBu''  of  tlie  mammalian  teeth.  And  in  the  pharyngeal 
teeth  of  the  parrut-fish  a  fourth  substance  is  added  to  the  structure 
of  the  tooth  by  the  coaraer  ossification  of  the  pulp,  after  its  periphe- 
ral part  has  been  converted  into  the  dense  ivory.  The  teeth,  eon- 
nsling  of  dentine,  enamel,  cement,  and  coarse  bone,  are  the  moat 
complicated  as  regards  their  substance  that  have  yet  been  disoover- 
ed."— P.  8,  9. 

In  speaking  of  the  stnicluie  of  the  teeth,  it  is  rcmarfccil  that 
the  tubular  structure  is  common  to  the  teetli  of  iishes  as  well  as 
to  those  of  all  the  other  classes  of  vertebratcd  animals ;  and  that 
four  principal  modifications  of  this  structure  occur. 
'-  Premising  that  the  essential  character  of  this  atmcture  ia  the 
'  'presence  of  a  cavitas  pulpa,  or  medullary  cnnnl,  from  which  the 
"calcigerous  tubes  radiate,  the^si  modification,  he  remarks,  is  ob- 
served in  the  rostral  teeth  of  the  saw-fisb,  where  the  tooth  is  tnt- 
.Terscd  by  a  number  of  equidistant  and  parallel  medullary  canals, 
,,  each  eanal,  and  its  system  of  medullary  tubes,  representing  a  .cy» 
lindrical  or  prismatic  denticle,  which  is  separated  from  the  conti- 
guous denticlci  by  a  thin  coat  of  bone  or  cement.  Occasionally, 
as  in  the  teeth  of  the  panot-fishcs  and  chtmcBra,  the  contiguous  mc- 
-<  duUary  canals  anastomose  together. 

"'     In  the  secomf  modification  the  subatanoc  oftlie  tooth  is  travers- 
ed by  medullary  canals,  somewhat  less  regularly  equidistant  and 
.,less  parallel  than  iu  the  first,  having  the  boundaries  of  their  respec- 
_)tive  systems  of  radiated  calcigerous  tubes  indicated  by  the  minute 
calcigerous  cells  witli  which  the  terminal  branches  of  diose  tubes 
l.icommunicate.     These  boundaries  are  more  or  less  obscured  by 
i  &e  terminal  branches  of  the  calcigerous  tubes  crossing  into  the 
interspaces  of  the  corresponding  branches  of  an  adjoining  system 
,9f  tubes,  and  anastomosing  willi  them  immediately  or  through  in- 
jitervening  dilatations  or  cells.     The  medullary  canals  often  aiclio- 
_  ^omize,  and  anastomose  more  frequently  than  in  the  Erst  modifi- 
,,  cation.    The  teeth  are  generally  of  a  large  size  ;  and  agoodexam-' 
,  pie  occurs  in  the  Port-Jackson  shorli,  (Cestracion  Philippi.) 

The  third  modification  is  the  most  common  and  characteristic  of 
,the  dental  fltructurcs  of  fishes.  The  tooth  is  permeated  by  a  net- 
.  ,,work  of  medullary  canaK  of  which  the  interspaces  are  occupied  by 
.,  ,^e  calcigerous  tubes  or  cells.  The  medullary  tubes  are  directly- 
,,.«ontinuous  with  those  of  the  coraraon  bone  with  whicti  the  tooth  ia 
l.iimchylosed.  As  these  proceed  through  the  tooth  they  maintain  a- 
,,;COUisemore  or  less  parallel,  and  mure  or  less  straight  or  wav)^ 
;  ,but  they  lamify  abundantly,  and  gradually  diminish  in  calibre 
they  approach  the  surfiice  of  the  tooth.  This  form  of  structure  is 
seen  in  the  perch,  salmon,  herring,  and  other  families  of  fishes. 
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The  fourth  modification  is  that  which  approaches  nearest  to 
what  is  met  with  in  the  higher  classes  of  vertebrated  animals,  and 
is  characteiistic  of  tJbe  teeth  of  most  of  the  reptiles  and  of  the  Mam- 
malia. IThe  tooth  oonsistA  of  a  single  medullary  or  pulp  canal, 
and  a  single  system  of  calcigerous  tubes,  radiating  from  the  cen- 
tial  canal  at  right  angles  to  the  periphery  of  the  tooth.  This 
structure  is  met  with  in  the  teeth  of  the  extinct  sauroid  fishes,  in 
the  file-fish  (Baliates)^  angler  (Lophius)^  &c. 

Mr  Owen  takes  occasion  to  state  his  opinion  as  to  the  vitality 
of  the  teeth  in  the  following  words : 

''  The  uniform  result  of  my  researches  on  the  structure  of  the 
teeth  in  all  grades  of  vertebrate  animals^  and  in  their  natural  and 
diseased  states^  has  been  a  conviction  of  the  untruthfulness  of  the 
terms  inert*  dead,  and  unorganized,  as  applied  to  the  substance  of 
any  tooth  whatever.  Extra-vascular  undoubtedly  is  all  that  por- 
tion which  consists  of  the  calcigerous  tubes ;  the  capillary  circula- 
tion is  confined  to  the  pulp  or  medullary  canals ;  but  since  every 
secretive  process  and  the  developement  of  the  primordial  cells  of 
every  tissue  are  due  to  changes  produced  in  the  liquor  sanguinis 
transuded  from  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  ultimate  capillaries, 
the  absence  of  these  vessels  in  the  dense  dental  substance  is  as 
little  conclusive  against  its  vital  and  oiganized  nature,  as  it  would  be 
t#  prove  the  inert  condition  of  the  germinal  membrane  of  the  ovum 
bemre  the  thirtieth  hour  of  incubation." — P.  13. 

In  the  fifty-third  volume  of  this  Journal  the  question  as  to  the 
vitality  of  the  teeth  was  fully  discussed,  and  the  conclusion  af- 
rived  at  was,  that  the  teeth,  being  destitute  of  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
and  absorbents,  and  no  changes  occurring  in  them  which  could 
fairly  be  attributed  to  a  vital  agency,  they  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  destitute  of  vitality. 

After  an  impartial  examination  of  their  structure,  growth,  &c. 
it  was  also  stated,  that  teeth  ought  to  be  classed  along  with  the 
other  cuticular  appendages,  as  hair,  feathers,  claws,  spines,  &c. ; 
organs  which,  though  organized,  as  being  the  result  of  an  organic 
secretion,  were  at  that  time  usually  regarded  as  destitute  of  vita- 
lity. That  the  opinion  then  expressed,  regarding  the  class  of  or- 
gans to  which  teeth  ought  to  belong,  was  correct,  the  researches 
of  Professor  Owen  fully  establish.  With  regard  to  what  conclu- 
sion he  himself  may  draw  from  the  facts  which  he  states  in  the 
E resent  work,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  the  work  not  yet 
eing  completed ;  but  as  from  the  sftme  fiicts,  in  his  paper  read 
before  the  British  Association,  he  concluded  that  teeth  ought  to 
be  arranged  in  the  same  category  as  bones,  and  this  from  both 
these  organs  possessing  a  somewhat  similar  tubular  structure,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  advert  very  shortly  to  the  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  former  volume  of  this  Journal. 
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All  oi^aoB  secreted  by  the  cuticulur  oi  dermoid  tissue  are  com- 
posed of  a  tubuki  structure,  either  in  eiogle  tubes,  oa  seen  in  hair, 
or  In  ?arious  forms  of  aggregatioii  and  niodi&cation,  as  observed 
in  nails.  Feathers,  claws,  bills  of  birds,  spines  of  fishes,  &c. ;  nay, 
the  very  epidermis  itself  is  composed  of  tubular  WBles ;  in  fact, 
t)ie  essential  structure  of  the  cuticular  surface,  and  of  all  its  ap- 
pendages, is  the  tubular  structure.  The  microacope  shows  that 
many  of  the  spines  of  fishes  possess  in  all  respects  the  identioal 
minute  structures  observed  in  the  teeth  of  the  same  animals ;  and 
the  very  formation  of  these  two  classes  of  organs  is  now  proved, 
beyond  tlic  possibility  of  a  doubt,  to  be  precisely  similar.  Hair, 
Bpmcs,  feathers,  8;c,  all  grow  from  vascular  papilla  or  bulbs  on 
the  surface  of  the  dermoid  tissue.  The  researches  of  Mullcr,  Ar- 
nold, and  Goodsir,  have  proved  that  the  human  teeth  are  formed 
&om  papillae  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  mouth  ;  and  every  &ct 
regarding  the  dentition  of  the  lower  animals,  and  especially  the 
TOried  and  extensive  researches  of  Professor  Owen,  clearly  demon- 
strate  that  these  oi^ns  arcalwuys  produced  from  papillEe  formed  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  mucous  or  dermal  tissues.  Tlic  teeth  of  the 
saw-fish,  in  fact,  are  spines,  formed  on  the  dermal  surlhce  ;  and  yet 
in  no  respect,  cither  in  tlieir  mode  of  growth,  or  internal  structure, 
do  they  differ  from  true  teeth.  So  long  as  the  facts  were  limited 
to  the  examination  of  the  human  teeth,  doubts  may  have  remain- 
ed as  to  whether  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  bones,  or  append- 
ngcB  of  the  skin ;  but  the  examination  of  these  organs  in  thclowet 
classes  has  now  brought  so,  many  new  facts  to  light,  that  not  a 
doubt  can  remain  as  to  which  class  they  ought  to  belong.  So  that 
whether  these  organs  be  examined  in  their  intimate  internal  struc- 
ture, in  their  mode  of  developcment  and  growth,  or  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
simple  cutaneous  appendages. 

As  the  subject  of  the  developcment  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  general  subjects  treated  of  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  it  is  impoassibte  to  pass  it  over  without  quoting  the 
details. 

"  In  all  fishes,  as  in  other  vertebrate  animals,  the  first  step  is  the 
production  of  a  simple  papilla  from  tlie  free  surface  of  either  the 
soft  internal  integument,  as  in  the  young  Prlslis,  or  on  the  mucous 
membrnne  of  the  mouth,  ns  in  the  rest  of  the  class.  lu  these  primi- 
tive popillffi  there  can  be  early  distinguished  a  cavity  containing 
flulil,  and  8  dense  membrane,  membrana  propria  pulpi,  surrounding 
the  cavity,  and  itself  covered  by  the  thin  external  buccal  mucous 
membrane,  which  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  attenuated  ns 
the  papilla  increases  in  sixe.  In  some  fishes,  ns  the  sharks  and  rays, 
the  dental  papillte  do  not  sink  into  the  substance  of  the  vascular 
membrane  from  which  they  grow,  hut  become  buried  in  depressions 
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of  an  opposite  fold  of  the  same  membrane :  these  depressions  enlarg- 
ing with  the  growth  of  the  papillae,  and  forming  the  cavities  or  cap- 
snles  in  which  the  developement  of  the  tooth  is  completed.  They 
differ  ^m  the  capsules  of  the  matrix  of  the  niammiferons  tooth  in 
having  no  organic  connection  with  the  palp,  and  no  attachment  to  its 
base  ;  the  teeth  when  fully  formed  are  gradually  withdrawing  from 
the  above  described  extraneous  capsules,  to  take  their  place  and 
assume  the  erect  position  on  the  alveolar  border  of  the  jaws. 

''  Here,  therefore,  is  represented  on  a  large  and,  as  it  were,  per- 
sistent scale,  the  first  and  transitory  papiUary  stage  of  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  mammalian  teeth ;  and  the  simple  crescentic  cartilagi* 
nous  maxillary  plate  with  the  mucous  groove  behind  it  containing 
the  germinal  papillse  of  the  teeth,  offers  in  the  shark  a  magnified 
representation  of  the  earliest  condition  of  the  jaws  and  teeth  in  the 
human  embyro. 

"  In  many  fishes,  as  the  lophius  and  pike,  the  dental  papillae  be- 
come buried  in  the  membrane  from  which  they  arise,  and  the  sur- 
face to  which  their  basis  is  attached  becomes  the  bottom  of  a  closed 
sac  But  this  sac  is  never  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the  jaw,  the 
developement  of  the  tooth  being  completed  in  the  tissue  of  the  thick 
and  soJFt  gum  or  mucous  membrane  from  which  the  papillae  were 
originally  developed  :  hence  teeth  in  various  stages  of  growth  are 
frequently  brought  away  with  that  membrane  when  it  is  reflected 
from  the  jaw-bone.  The  ultimate  fixation  of  the  teeth,  so  formed, 
is  effected  by  the  developement  of  ligamentous  fibres  in  the  submu- 
cous tissue  between  the  jaw  and  the  base  of  the  tooth  ;  which  fibres 
become  the  medium  of  connection  between  those  parts,  either  as 
elastic  ligaments,  or  by  continuous  ossification. 

''  Here  we  have  the  second  step  in  the  developement  of  the  mam- 
malian tooth  represented,  viz.  the  imbedding  of  the  pulp  in  a  fol- 
licle of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  but  the  eruptive  stage  of  the  tooth 
takes  place  without  any  previous  inclosure  of  the  follicle  and  pulp 
in  the  substance  of  the  jaw. 

"  In  the  Batistes,  Sparoids,  Sphyrasnay  Scarus,  and  many  other 
fishes,  the  formation  of  the  teeth  presents  all  the  usual  stages  which 
have  been  observed  to  succeed  each  other  in  the  dentition  of  the 
highest  organized  animals ;  the  papilla  sinks  into  a  follicle,  becomes 
surrounded  with  a  capsule,  and  is  then  included  in  a  closed  alveo- 
lus of  the  growing  jaw,  where  the  developement  of  the  growing 
tooth  takes  place,  and  is  followed  by  the  usual  eruptive  stages. 

*'  The  developement  of  the  dental  pulp  in  fishes,  prior  to  the 
deposition  of  the  calcareous  particles  in  it,  corresponds  in  the  main 
with  the  processes  described  by  Purkinje  and  Raschkow  in  the 
mammalia.  The'pulp-substance,  or  contents  of  the  memhrana  pro^ 
pria  remain,  in  fishes,  for  a  longer  period  in  a  fluid  or  semifluid 
state,  and  the  granules  or  nucleated  cells  which  are  first  developed^ 
float  loosely  or  in  small  aggregated  groups  in  the  sanguineo- serous 
fluid  :  they  first  attach  themselves  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  mem- 
brana  propria ,  if  these  be  not  originally  developed  from  that  sur- 
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face,  and  the  whole  of  the  contentH  oT  the  growing  pulp  bMomea 
soon  after  condensed  bv  the  nnmerons  additional  granules  whicb  are 
rapidly  developed  in  it  after  it  has  become  permeated  by  the  capil- 
lary vessels  and  nerves.  The  arrangement  of  these  particles  into 
linear  series,  or  jibres,  is  first  observuble  at  the  superficies  of  the 
pulp  to  which  the  fibres  are  vertical ;  and,  nt  this  period,  oesifica- 
tion  has  commenced  in  the  dense  and  smooth  membrana  propria  of 
the  pulp ;  it  is  thence  continued  centripetally  in  the  course  of  the 
above-mentioned  tines,  towards  the  base  of  the  pulp,  either  regu- 
larly progressive,  ns  in  the  incisors  of  the  Sargun  and  BalUlet,  or 
radiatmg,  as  in  Spkyrtena,  and  (if  we  may  judge  by  rf  posteriori 
observatioii  of  the  structure  of  the  fiilly  developed  teeth)  in  most 
other  fishes,  from  the  various  centres  formed  by  the  peTBistent  ca- 
pillaries of  the  pulp,  around  which  the  cells  or  granules  become  con- 
densed into  concentric  layers,  which  then  become,  as  they  are  suc- 
cessively impregnated  with  the  calcareous  salts,  the  walls  of  the  me- 
dullary  canals-  ^M 

"  In  the  shark,  and  all  those  fishes  in  which  the  teeth  are  com-  ^M 
pletely  formed  without  going  beyond  the  papillary  stage  of  deve-  ^M 
lopement,  there  is  no  distinct  enamel  pulp  ;  the  dense  exterior  layer  ^ 
of  the  tooth  is  formed  by  the  calcification  of  the  mtmbrana  propria 
of  the  pulp,  which,  therefore,  precedes  the  fonnation  of  the  ordinary 
dentine.  But  in  the  file-fish  (BnlislesJ,  the  sargus,  the  gilt-head 
(  Chrysophrys),  and  some  other  fishes,  a  conspicuous  enamel-pulp 
is  developed  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  which  surrounds 
the  hone- pulp  ;  this  enamel  organ  terminates,  ns  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, before  the  capsule  is  reflected  upon  the  base  of  the  pulp.  It 
has  a  firmer  tissue,  more  closely  resembling  that  of  the  ordinary 
pulp,  than  in  the  mammalia:  and,  when  examined  under  the  mi- 
croscope, presents  numerous  and  close-set  fins  fibres  near  that  sur- 
face which  is  nest  the  bone-pulp,  and  to  which  these  fibres  are  ge- 
nerally placed  at  right  angles.  The  base  of  the  enamel  OT^an, 
which  is  attached  to  the  capsule,  presents  a  granular  and  fibrous 
tissue  blended  together.  1  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  capilla- 
ries from  the  capsule  into  the  substance  of  the  enamel-pulp.  In  the 
incisors  of  the  sargus,  the  developement  of  the  enamel  and  dentine 
begins  simultaneously  upon  the  contiguous  surfaces,  and  nhen  we 
observe  how  close  and  compact  is  the  pacltage  of  the  matrix  of  the 
tooth  in  the  alveolar  cavity  of  the  jaw,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive how  either  of  these  substances  could  be  the  product  of  transu- 
dation from  their  respective  pulps.  It  is,  however,  easier  to  sepa- 
rate tiie  primary  layers  of  the  enamel  and  dentine  from  their  re. 
apective  pulps  than  from  each  other  ;  yet  if  the  denuded  surfaces  of 
the  uncalcified  portions  of  the  pulps  be  examined  by  reflected  light 
under  a  compound  lens  of  a  half-inch  focus,  they  are  seen  to  be  rag- 
ged and  punctate,  and  evidently  different  from  the  ori^nal  surfaces 
prior  to  the  coDitpencenient  of  the  deposition  of  the  cnlcaieoue  salts 
in  them.  The  formation  of  the  enamel  resembles  more  closely  that 
of  the  dentine  In  the  fishes  cited  than  it  does  in  the  mammalia,  and 
the  enamel  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  persistent  animal  matter. 
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'f  The  oourse  of  calcification  of  the  two  pulps  takes  opposite  di- 
rectionsy  and  in  the  Balistes,  the  process  finishes  bjr  the  mificaticm 
of  the  outer  layer  of  the  capsule  itself,  by  which  both  the  enamel- 
led crown  and  the  base  of  the  tooth  are  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
bone.  1  have  not  been  able  to  discern  any  radiated  cells  in  this 
analogue  of  the  crusia  peirosa,  or  cement  of  the  mammalian  teeth* 
It  soon  wears  off  from  the  crown  of  the  extruded  tooth. 

''  In  all  fishesy  the  teeth  are  shed  and  renewed,  and  this  not  onoe 
only,  as  in  most  mammalia,  but  frequently,  and  during  the  whole 
lifetime  of  the  animal.  Fishes,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
permanent  teeth.  The  rostral  teeth  of  the  pristis  constitute,  per- 
haps, the  sole  exception ;  and  these  may  be  regarded  rather  as  mo- 
dified dorsal  spines. 

'^  In  all  cases  where  the  first  teeth  are  developed  in  alveolar  ca- 
vities, the  succeeding  ones  follow  them  in  the  vertical  direction, 
and  owe  the  origin  of  their  matrix  to  the  continuation,  from  the  mu- 
cous capsule  of  their  predecessors,  of  a  coecal  process,  in  which  the 
papillary  rudiment  of  the  dental  pulp  is  developed.  But  in  the 
great  minority  of  fishes,  the  germs  of  the  new  teeth  are  developed, 
hke  those  of  the  old,  from  the  free  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
through  the  whole  period  of  succession,  a  condition  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  present  class." — Pp.  14-19. 

After  these  preliminary  observations  Mr  Owen  passes  to  the 
consideration  of  the  structure  of  the  teeth  in  the  difierent  orders, 

{;enera,  and  species  of  fishes ;  his  varied  remarks  on  each  being  il- 
ustrated  by  beautiful  lithographic  plates,  exhibiting  both  their 
external  form  and  magnified  views  of  their  internal  minute  struc- 
tures. 

The  teeth  of  the  Plagioetomaia^  or  cartilaginous  fishes,  appear 
particularly  to  have  attracted  the  author^s  attention.  After  some 
general  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the 
bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  jaws  of  this  class  of 
fishe?,  and  showing  how  other  comparative  anatomists  have  mis- 
taken the  different  modifications  in  the  structure  of  these  parts,  Mr 
Owen  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  "  dentigerous  cartilagi- 
nous arches  of  the  sharks  and  rays  represent,  the  one,  the  com- 
bined roaxillaries  and  intermaxillaries,  the  other,  the  confluent 
articular  and  dentary  elements  of  the  lower  jaw.**' 

The  teeth  of  the  cartilaginous  fishes  are  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  cartilaginous  arches,  are  never  implanted  in  max- 
illary alveolar  cavities,  nor  are  they  confluent  with  the  substance 
of  the  jaw,  even  when  the  external  crust  of  the  jaw  is  ossified,  but 
are  always  attached  to  the  fibrous  and  mucous  membranes  which 
cover  the  maxillary  cartilages.  Retaining  their  common  and  cha- 
racteristic type  of  structure,  the  teeth  of  these  fidies  exhibit  every 
gfrade  of  modification  of  form,  from  the  laniaiy  to  the  molar  type, 
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suited  to  the  varied  habits  of  the  animoie,  and  the  kindi  of  food 
on  which  they  eubsiat. 

In  all  the  sharks  the  body  of  the  tooth  is  principally  occupied 
with  two  kinds  of  canals,  which  Mr  Owen  terms  medullary  and 
cttlcigerous,  the  latter  being,  essentially,  minnle  branches  of  the 
former.  In  the  newly-formed  tooth,  tliesc  are  distinguishable  by 
the  nature  of  their  contents ;  but  the  characteristic  marks  of  eacn 
are  gradually  obliterated  by  the  progressive  developcment  of  cal- 
careous matter  by  concentnc  layers  in  the  meduJIary  canal. 

The  Formation  of  the  teeth  of  the  sharks  exempliftes  on  a  large 
scale  the  earliest  or  papillary  stage  of  dental  de-velopement  seen  in 
the  higher  classes  of  animala.  Il  is  not,  however,  succeeded  either 
by  the  Follicular  or  eruptive  stage  ;  the  formative  papillES  are 
ner«r  enclosed,  and  consequently  never  break  forth.  Tlie  pulp, 
wlien  consolidated  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous  salts  in  the  pre- 
existing cells  and  tubes,  is  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  protec- 
tive sheath  which  the  thecal  fold  of  mucous  membrane  afforded  it 
dnring  the  early  stage  of  its  devciopement.  Mr  Owen  thus  de- 
scribes the  particular  appearance  of  these  stnietureB  in  the  uterine 
f(ctus  of  the  common  white  shark : 

"  A  fissure  presents  itself  on  the  inner  side  of  the  margin  of 
each  jaw,  running  purallel  with  it,  between  the  thin  smooth  mem- 
brane covering  the  convex  edge  of  the  cartilage,  and  the  free  mar- 
gin of  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  which  lies  jiorallel  to,  and  upon 
the  Inner  edge  uf  the  jaw.  When  tLis  fold  m  drawn  away  (torn  the 
jaw,  the  minute  teetli  are  ex{>03ed,  arranged  in  the  usual  vertical 
rows  ;  their  points  are  oil  directed  backwards  and  towards  the  base 
of  the  jaw,  and  are  seen  to  slip  out  of  fussie,  or  sheaths  in  the  mem- 
branous fold,  as  this  is  gradually  reflected  backward  to  its  line  of 
attaclmient  near  the  base  of  the  jaw.  Here  the  anterior  lamina  of 
the  fold,  which,  from  its  office,  may  be  termed  thecal,  is  continu* 
oua  with  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  lows  of  teeth  j 
the  posterior  layer  is  rejected  backwards  to  the  frienal  line  of  at- 
tachment of  the  tongue.  Close  to  the  anterior  line  of  reflection 
there  is  a  row  of  simple  conical  papilloi ;  in  the  succeeding  row,  the 
papillffi  are  larger,  the  cone  broader  and  flatter,  and  its  apex  is 
covered  with  a  small  cup  of  dense  and  glistening  dental  substance, 
which  is  readily  removed  ;  though  not  without  displacement  of  part 
of  the  pulp,  the  granules  of  which,  adherent  to  the  cavity  of  the 
displaced  dental  cap,  are  always  readily  recognisable  under  the  mi- 
croscope. The  third  series  of  papilla;,  counting  from  below  in  the 
lower  jaw,  have  acquired  the  size  and  shape  of  the  future  tooth, 
vrilh  tie  crenate  edges  well  marked  ;  half  the  tooth  is  completed, 
and  its  removal  from  the  fleshy  base  of  the  pulp  cannot  be  effected 
■without  evident  laceration  of  the  pulp ;  when  tliis  is  done  under  the 
microscope,  the  torn  processes  of  the  pulp  continued  into  the  medul- 
lary canoU  of  the  new  formed  tooth  are  plainly  visible.  The  fourth 
tooth  is  completely  formed,  as  also  the  Hfth  and  sixth,  in  the  as- 
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oending  smes  ;  these  progrewirely  diminish  in  aiie.  The  la»t  or 
highest,  which  is  first  exposed  on  reflecting  the  thecal  fold,  and  the 
first  which  is  completed  in  the  order  of  developement,  ooomtta  of 
a  simple  cone,  similar  in  form  and  size  to  the  apical  third  of  the  or* 
dinar  J  sized  teeth  below  it ;  yet  its  growth  is  quite  completed^  and 
its  base  firmly  attached  to  the  maxillary  membrane.** 

"  The  nnoBsified  pulps,  examined  with  a  higher  power,  consist  of 
semi-opaque  polyhedral  granules  or  cells  suspended  in  a  clear  ma* 
trix,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  tough  transparent  membrane^ 
which  forms  the  outer  surfiice  of  the  pulp.  Beneath  this  membrane, 
at  the  crenate  margins,  the  graaulea  or  celb  are  arranged  in  lines 
piecisely  corresponding  with  those  of  the  subsequent  ealdgerous 
tubes.     The  formation  of  the  tooth  commences  by  the  deposition  of 
earthy  particles  in  the  tough  external  membrane  of  the  pulp.     I 
have  been  unable  to  recognize  the  distinct  arrangement  of  the  bar* 
dening  salts  ia  this  layer.     It  is  transparent^  extremely  dense,  and 
forms  the  enamel-like  polished  coating  of  the  tooth ;  in  sections  of 
fully  formed  teeth,  the  finest  terminal  branches  of  the  parallel  peri* 
ph^td  calcigerous  tubes  are  lost  in  the  above  clear  enamel-like  sub- 
stance.   Wben  the  enamel-like  outer  layer  of  the  apex  of  the  tooth 
is  completed,  it  is  so  easily  detached  from  the  subjacent  pulp  that 
it  might  be  readily  supposed  that  there  was  no  orsanic  connection 
between  them,    if,  however,  the  so  exposed  pulp  be  now  examin* 
ed  with  the  microtMx>pe,  and  compared  with  an  uncaldfied  pulp,  it 
is  seen  to  be  no  longer  covered  with  the  smooth  dense  membrane 
observable  in  the  latter ;  but  the  apical  edees,  from  whidi  the  ena* 
mel-like  cap  has  been  detached,  appear  villous  or  floccular.     It  la 
obvious,  that  the  first  shell  of  the  tooth  has  been  neither  transuded 
from  the  superficies  of  the  external  membrane  of  the  palp,  nor  ha* 
been  deposited  between  that  membrane  and  the  granular  part  of  the 
pulp,  but  is  due  to  a  conversion  of  the  external  membrane  into  a 
dense  enamel-like  bone.    The  formation  of  the  body  of  the  tooth  by 
deposition  of  earthy  particles  in  pre-existing  and  pre-arranged  ca- 
vities is  still  more  satisfactorily  demonstrable.   In  proportion  as  the 
formation  of  the  tooth  has  advanced,  the  difficulty  of  separating  the 
calcified  ^m  the  uncalcified  portion  of  the  pulp  is  increased,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  becomes  easier  to  detect  the  continuation  of  the 
processes  of  the  pulp  into  those  medullary  canals  vrfaicli  form  so 
many  centres  of  radiation  of  the  plexiform  calcigerous  tubes." — Pp. 

35-37. 

"  As  a  consequence  of  a  formation  of  a  tooth  by  conversion  of,  in* 
stead  of  transudation  from,  a  pre-existing  pulp,  the  successive  forma* 
tion  of  these  pulps  necessarily  follows,  wnere  a  succession  of  teeth 
is  required ;  these  reproductive  pulps  are  developed  in  the  shark  in 
the  vascular  mucous  membrane  at  the  angle  of-  reflection  of  the 
thecal  fold  upon  the  groove  at  the  basal  line  of  the  jaws.  They 
gradually  advance  from  this  situation  towards  the  margin  of  the 
jaw,  the  centripetal  ossification  extends  as  they  advance, 
and  consolidation  is  completed  by  the  time  they  are  ready  to 
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change  tht--ir  recumbent  for  the  erect  poaition,  and  tolte'  tlie  place  of 
the  tooth  previously  abed." — P.  39. 

Mr  Owen  lius  rendered  it  extremely  probable  that  the  cliange 
of  place,  and  direction  of  tLe  teeth  of  the  sharks,  depends  on  some 
process  of  partial  absorption  and  deposition  operating  on  the  mem- 
brane to  wliieh  the  teeth  are  attached,  but  not  on  the  jaw  ;  con- 
sisting in  a  bIow  and  gradual  sliding  motion  of  the  dentigeroua 
membrane  upon  the  jaw.  The  fact  upon  which  this  opinion  is 
mainly  founded  is,  that  in  the  jaw  of  a  Galeus,  which  had  been 
penetrated  with  the  barbed  spine  of  a  sting-ray,  which  had  broken 
off  and  remained  fixed  in  the  jaw,  a  double  row  of  imperfectly 
formed  teeth  was  found  continued  from  the  internal  surface  of  the 
perforated  part  of  the  jaw  to  the  margin  supporting  the  erect 
teeth  ;  a  circumstance  which  Mr  Owen  considers  to  prove  thai  the 
dentigerous  membrane  advanced,  whilst  the  particles  of  the  jaw 
remained  stationary, 

The  teetli  of  the  Myliobatcs  or  rays,  are,  like  those  of  the 
shark,  formed  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  tesselated  scries,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  arc  worn  away  in  front.  A  series  of  minute  and 
closely  aggregated  papilliform  matrices  rise  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane behind  the  teetli,  and  arc  covered  by  a  fold  of  the  same 
membrane,  which  is  reflected  forwards,  so  as  to  conceal  the  pulps 
and  last  formed  teeth.  The  papillifonn  pulps  arc  ossified  by  the 
deposition  of  the  calcareous  salts  in  the  peripheral  cells  and  ra- 
diating tubes,  but  the  medullary  or  central  canal  of  such  pulp 
continues  to  retain  its  vascular  contents,  till  the  whole  of  the  com- 
pound tooth  is  completed.  The  calcified  wall  of  the  medullary 
canal  is  then  thickened,  and  the  area  diminished  by  the  successive 
formation  of  concentric  laminie  of  osseous  matter. 

The  peculiar  formation  of  the  jaws  of  the  Cestracton,  or  Port- 
Jackson  shark,  is  next  noticed,  approaching,  as  they  do,  in  their 
greater  elongation  and  more  honzontal  position,  to  tliose  of  the 
osseous  fishes.  The  author  shows  that  the  upper  dentigerous  arch 
represents  the  ordinary  ma,xillary  and  intermaxillary  bones,  whilst 
the  labial  cartilages  or  their  rudiments,  thought  by  Cuvler  to  repre- 
sent in  the  cartilaginous  fishes  the  maxillary,  intermaxillarj-,  and 
premandibular  bones,  are  entirely  awanting. 

In  the  teeth  of  this  fish,  when  the  dense  outer  layer  is  removed 
from  the  crown  of  tlie  newly  formed  teeth,  the  orifices  of  the  me- 
dullary canals  perforating  the  wholebodyofUie  tooth,  are  brought 
into  view.  These  tubes  or  canals  are  more  or  less  occupied  in 
the  recent  fish  by  a  vascular  pulp,  and  are  continued  directly  from 
the  irregular  cells  and  canals  of  the  semi-ossified  crust  of  the  jaw. 
In  the  large  crushing  teeth,  the  greater  number  of  the  medullary 
canals  proceed  in  pretty  regular  and  slightly  wavy  courses  towanls 
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the  grinding  Buifsbce,  whilst  the  outer  ones  incline  towards  the  la- 
teral surfaces  ;  but  they  soon  begin  to  diyide,  and  the  divisions 
continue  to  ramify  dichotomously.  The  branches  anastomose, 
particularly  near  the  surface,  and  each  maintains  nearly  the  same 
size  as  the  trunk.  The  process  of  dentition  is  most  clearly  one  of 
conversion  not  of  excretion  ;  the  earthy  particles  being  deposited 
in  the  microscopic  cells  and  tubes  of  the  formative  matrix. 

The  teeth  of  the  various  families  included  under  the  title  of  Go- 
noid  fishes  next  engages  Mr  Owen'^s  attention.  In  most  of  these 
there  is  but  little  to  interest  the  general  reader  ;  though  the  mi- 
nuteness and  precision  of  his  descriptions,  together  with  the  beau- 
tifully drawn  lithographic  plates,  cannot  feil  to  prove  of  the  high- 
est utility  to  the  student  of  natural  history,  and  especially  to  the 
geologist,  in  the  elucidation  of  the  extinct  species. 

In  speaking  of  the  compound  teeth  of  the  Diodan^  Mr  Owen 
takes  occasion  to  correct  the  mistake  into  which  Cuvier  and  Von 
Born  had  fiillen  regarding  their  structure  and  mode  of  formation. 
The  teeth  of  the  diodon  were  supposed  by  these  naturalists  not  to 
be  formed  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous  tubes  in  the  pulp's  sub- 
stance, but  by  the  apposition  or  transudation  of  layers  of  calcare- 
ous matter  from  the  pulp'*s  surface.  The  exposed  surface  of  the 
tooth  of  the  diodon  presents,  in  fact,  a  series  of  transverse  and  pa- 
rallel stride,  which,  in  a  vertical  section,  are  seen  to  be  the  mar- 
gins of  thin,  superimposed,  horizontal,  and  slightly  flexuous  plates, 
which  have  been  partially  abraded  by  trituration  in  an  oblique 
plane.  The  superior  layers  are  the  most  worn,  and  are  evidently 
the  oldest ;  in  proportion  as  they  descend,  in  the  lower  jaw,  they 
increase  in  breadth,  and,  finally,  instead  of  being  soldered  toge- 
ther, they  become  detached,  thinner,  and  of  a  more  friable  tex- 
ture ;  the  lowest  and  incompletely  developed  plates  lie  loosely  in 
the  cavity  of  the  jaw  beneath  the  superincumbent  dental  mass. 
It  was  this  peculiar  appearance  which  deceived  Cuvier  and  Von 
Born.  The  mode  of  ronnation  of  the  tooth,  however,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr  Owen : 

'^  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  periosteum  of  the  jaws 
are  reflected  into  the  cavities  at  the  base  of  the  compound  tooth  ; 
the  periosteum  lines  the  parietesof  the  cavity,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane forms  a  thick  cushion  extending  across  its  floor.  From  this 
surface  a  lamellifmrm  pulp  is  developed,  in  which  the  calcifying  pro^ 
cess  takes  place  in  a  direction  from  above  downwards.  At  first  the 
earthy  salts  are  deposited  in  the  state  of  such  minute  subdivision, 
and  in  such  a  direction  and  abundance,  as  to  product  the  dense  and 
minutely  tubular  structure  of  the  dental  plate.  When  this  has  ac- 
quired its  due  thickness,  the  rest  of  the  pu^  becomes  ossified,  t.  e. 
the  calcareous  salts  are  deposited  in  leas  abundance,  and  in  the  pa- 
rietes  and  interspaces  of  coarse  cells,  instead  of  those  of  minute 
tubes.     The  margins  of  the  ossified  pulps,  by  this  process,  become 
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confluent  with  the  parietcB  of  the  generul  dcnt&l  cavity,  and  the 
mutual  adiieeion  of  the  Battened  Burfacea  of  the  impacted  lamellU 
form  teeth  is  promoted  by  the  pretwure  to  whiuli  their  exposed  sur- 
faces is  suhject>  By  the  time  that  ossilication  haa  begun  in  one 
pulp,  a  eeeoml  has  been  developed  beneath  it,  and  it  is  the  portion 
of  the  pulp  solidified  by  the  fine  tubular  ctilcilicatiiHi  which  gives 
rise  in  the  mtLcerated  and  dried  jaws  to  the  bone  and  thin  lamellae 
is  the  dental  cavity.  These  lameUx  become  fixed  by  means  of  the 
coarser  calcification  or  ossification  which  subsequently  takes  place 
in  the  remains  of  the  pulp,  and  their  margins  are  thus  anchylosed 
to  the  Hurrouuding  bone,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  fixation  of 
the  base  of  the  ordinary  shaped  teeth  in  other  fishes." — ?.  79. 

In  the  compound  tooth  of  the  dioclon,  then,  parallel  and  aggre- 
gated series  of  sliort  calcigerous  tubes  are  separated  by  thin  layers 
of  a  cellular  bone.  But  tbe  lometlee  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  tusk  of 
the  elepliant,  and  the  conical  molar  tooth  of  the  cachalot,  present 
an  organized  etructurc  of  aggregated  calcigcrous  tubes,  directed 
more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  lomcUse,  and  indi- 
cate that  higher  mode  of  developemcnt  by  calcification  of  the 
pulp,  which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  Mr  Owen's  researches  to  ex- 
emplify. 

In  the  published  portion  of  tJiis  work  the  dental  characlera  of 
another  group  of  fishes  is  given,  viz.  the  Ctenoid  fishes,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  Percoides,  Gobioides,  Squaniipcnnes.and  PleuroneclcB 
of  Cuvicr ;  aa  also  a  portion  of  the  first  fiimily  of  the  Cycloid  fishes, 
the  Labroides  of  Cuvier. 

Many  and  interestiugaie  the  details  given  on  each  of  these  groups, 
for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  What  we  have  said 
may  serve  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  interesting  and  original 
information  here  communicated,  and  what  may  be  further  expected 
from  this  accomplished  anatomist. 
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Abt.  III. — 1.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Regutrar-General  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England.  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.  London, 
1839. 

2.  Second  Annual  Report  of  Ike  RegistroT'General  of  Birttu, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England,  with  Appendices.  Pre- 
tented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty.    London,  1840. 

These  reports,  with  the  materials  from  which  they  are  com- 
piled, and  the  appendices  with  which  they  are  accompanied,  form 
valuable   contributions   to   the   BtatisticR    of  the  population  of 
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England  and  Wales,  and,  if  continued  upon  the  same  general 
principle  with  some  impfovementa  which  their  perusal  has  sumsi* 
ed,  will  doubtless  elucidate  many  of  the  obscure  and  difficult 
questions  relative  to  the  influence  of  different  modes  of  life  upon 
health,  and  more  especially  upon  those  diseases  which  contribute 
most  to  form  the  gr^t  stream  of  human  mortality. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  a  nunute  ezaminadon  of  all 
the  facts  and  classes  of  &cts  which  have  been  here  brought  for« 
wiard,  or  of  the  general  conclusions  to  which  they  may^lead.  Bui 
it  may  be  proper  to  consider  shortly  some  of  those  circumstanoea 
in  vital  statistics  which  are  here  established,  and  to  diacover  whal 
light  they  throw  upon  the  salubrity  and  longevity  of  different 
kinds  of  human  society,  and  upon  the  circumstances  by  which  that 
salubrity  and  longevity  are  influenced. 

The  First  Report  embraces  the  year  terminating  on  the  80th 
June  1838,  and  the  Second  Report  embraces  that  terminating  on 
the  30th  June  1839*  Both  of  these  reports,  by  Mr  Lister,  are  of 
a|general  nature,  and  present  a  general  view  of  the  whole  results 
obtained  from  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  for 
these  two* periods  of  twelve  months  each. 

The  appendices  contain  letters  from  Mr  Farr  reporting  on  the 
recorded  causes  of  death  for  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1837 ;  and 
to  this  chiefly  at  present  our  attention  shall  be  directed. 

When  an  observer  considers  the  immense  number  of  humau 
beings  going  out  of  the  world  every  minute  of  the  hour,  every 
hour  of  the  day,  every  day  of  the  week,  and  every  week  of  thie 
year,  he  naturally  interrogates  himself  whether  the  mode  of  death 
is  the  same  in  all,  and  whether  every  individual,  who  comes  to  this 
last  termination,  travels  along  the  same  road  ?     He  finds,  upon  a 
little  inquiry,  that  the  illness  which  had  led  to  death  is  dilrerent 
in  different  individuals ;  that  all  forms  of  disease  do  not  necessarily 
terminate  in  death ;  and  that  of  those  which  have  this  termination, 
much  greater  numbers  are  destroyed  by  one  kind  of  disease  than  by 
others.     He  is  naturally  led  to  distinguish  diseases  which  are  liable 
to  terminate  fatally,  and  even  accidents  and  injuries  which  may 
havp  this  termination,  into  various  classes  and  orders.     The  ordi- 
nary nosological  classifications  of  physicians  may  answer  the  purpose 
pretty  well ;  but  as  none  of  these  classifications  are  very  perfect, 
it  has  become  of  late  years  a  matter  of  consideration,  whetner,  for 
stiitistical  purposes,  a  peculiar  method  of  registration  and  classifica- 
tion be  not  requisite.     Almost  all  the  arrangements  attempted  by 
nosological  authors  arc  in  various  modes  imperfect  and  erroneous; 
and  even  supposing  that  they  were  more  perfect  than  they  really 
are,  they  are  not  well  suited  for  statistical  purposes.    Even  the  no- 
sology of  CuUen,  the  most  fiiultless,  perhaps,  of  arrangements,  is 
by  no  means  well  suited  for  the  purpose  now  specified. 

Mr  Farr,  who  seems  to  have  bestowed  upon  this  subject  much 
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altention  and  study,  has  taken  a  different  view  of  it,  and  has  st- 
tempted  to  frame  a  statiatical  nosology  upon  principles,  if  not  alto- 
gether new,  at  least  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  those  multiplied  disorders  by  which  the  health  of 
mankind  is  impaired,  aitd  the  duration  of  human  life  is  abridged. 
After  distiDguishing  all  the  diseases  incident  to  the  human  body 
into  epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  diseasca  on  the  one  hand, 
and  sporadic  diseases  on  the  other,  he  enumerates  under  the  for- 
mer head  all  those  maladies  wliich  arc  known  usually  to  affect 
great  numbers  of  persona  at  the  same  time,  to  prevail  much  at  the 
aame  season,  or  to  be  very  abundant  in  particular  regions  and  dis~ 
tricts.  The  latter  class,  viz.  sporadic  diseases,  he  distinguishes 
chiefly  according  to  the  different  groups  of  organs  which  tliey  af- 
fect. This  arrangement  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following 
table. 

Statistical  Nosologv. — Fatal  Diseases. 


rsjiALL-Fos 

Cbicken-pox 


KOOPtNO-COUOH 

TnRnaB     .     .     . 
OtAnRHieA      .     , 


SfnonytncB.  Prorincial  [cimi,  &c. 

Vsrioli.     )  Swine  pon,  wntcr  pon,  hivei. 

VflricdJci.  J      (I) 

Rubeola. 
SCAHLATIMA    .      .      BDulia.      Scarlet  fevcr.  1 
Putrid  lore  Ihniat        Cjnanche  mitigna.  t 

Clceratcd  >ore  throat      J 

Cynnncho  Tracliealk 

PertuBsis.     Chin -cough. 

Aphlhse.     Floi,  froi,  fiost,  wliitemoulh. 

Loouncn,  purging,  bowel  complunl, 

Dfientcrio.      Flux,  bloody  fluK.    ,         r 

ChoUm  bitioxa.     Cholera  in&ntu#.  f  >' 

Choi™  tpidemica.  ,'     I    ? 

CBtarriira  tpidemicm.  z 

3l  Anthory'i  fire. 

Under  childbed. 

Cyn  aacht  pvol  idea.  ^ 

Febri»  trl>liiMdea.         Low  fevcr.JBil  feyer. 

1  nil  am  ma  lory  Tever. 

Miliar)- fever. 

Febiiii  gastricB. 

Fcbrla  uervoaa.  Biain  fever, 


. IVrLDEWZA       . 
,    1    KUVIIPELAS       . 

Puerperal  (eTCr 

TVPHUS*       .       , 

Synochua 
Miliaria 

■ic  ferer 
Nerrous  fever 


Yellow  fever 
Plagne 
Stpkuji 
hvdroproxu. 


*  Mumpi,  miliarf  fever,  remittent  I 

fatal  in  England  ihul  they  have  only  b  ^  _  .  .. 

ferred  id  the  Abstract,  wiih  all  the  modiBid  speciea  of  fever,  lo  ^phus,  as  the  nuoi 
ber  of  fata]  casea  i)iu!  catifDuDdcd  with  typhus  \s  too  inconiiderable  to  aOect  ihe  re 
lulling  mortality.  Scorbulua,  purpura,  ecrofola,  purulent  ophthalmia,  rhaumati 
fever,  pellagra,  creliniini,  etcpUantintis,  B^rbaduFs  li^,  bcribcry,  yaws,  leptoty,  ma 
lignnnt  pustule,  ergotism,  hOK{nla1  gangrene,  *lien  ihvy  oceur  in  England,  appea 
only  to  ociur  apomdiwlly. 


How  fever,  and  plague,  are  «o  rarely 
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Synonymes,  Proyincial  terms,  &c. 

Cephalitis        .     Inflammation  of  the  brain.     Phrenitis. 

Meningitis        .  Inflammation  of  membranes  of  bndn. 

Tubevnidar  meningitisldero  with  tubercle. 

Myelitis        .        *    Inflammation  of  the  spinal  manow. 

HTDROCEFBAL08     Dropsy  on  the  brain. 

Convolsio,  spasmi.     Fit  (2) 
Apoplexia.     Apoplectic  fit.  . 
Palsy.    Paralytic  fit     Hemiplegia,  para- 
Locked  jaw.    Trismus.  [pl^<^ 
St  Vitns's  dance. 

Falling  sickness.    Epilepsia.    Fit 
Hysteric  fits.    Cramp,  spasms. 


€fihe  *V<T. 

vouiSyttenh 
and  Senses, 

Brain,   Spi- 
nal Marrow, 
Nerves, 
Eyes, 
Ears. 


i 


1 

CO 


Of  the 

Organ*  of 

Retpiration, 

Larynx, 

Wiodpipe, 

Air  tubes, 

Lungs, 

Pleura. 


Ofihe 

Digeitive 

Organs. 


c0htux.siok8 

Apoplexy 

Paralysis 

Tetanus 

Chorea 

Epilepsy 

Hysteria 

Catalepsy 

iKBAiriTY 

Monomania        • 

Dementia 

Idiocy 

Dblir.  trbmevs 

Ophthalmia 


Madness. 


Mania. 

Melancholy. 

Demence. 

Idiotismus. 

Delirium  with  trembling. 

Inflammation  of  the  eye< 
Purulent  ophthalmia  Ophthalmia  purulenta. 
Iritis  .  Inflammation  of  the 

Otitis  Inflaomiation  of  the  ear* 

Neuralgia        •  Tic  douloureux. 

Disease  (softening,  abscess,  tumor,  atrophy,  &c.)  of  the  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  nerves,  eyes^.or  ears.  Morbus  cerebri,  cere- 
belli,  meduUs  spinalis,  nervorum,  oculcfrum  vel  aurium. 


eye.    I 

ita.      V 

iris.    f 


QUINSEY 

Larymoitis 
Brovchitis 
pneumonia    . 
Pleurisy 
Hydrqthoraz 
\  Pneumothorax 
Asthma 
HsBmoptysis 
Phthisis 


Cynanche  tonsillaris. 
Inflammation  of  the  larynx. 
Inflammat  of  air  tubes.  Catarrh.  Coryzi. 
Inflammation  of  the  lungs.  (3) 
Pleuritis.     Inflammation  of  the  pleura. 
Dropsy  of  the  pleura. 
Air  between  the  pleura. 
Emphysema. 

Spitting  of  blood.  (4)  7 

Comsuhption.    Decline.  (5)) 
Disease  (ulcer,  abscess,  &c.)  of  the  larynx,  air  tubes,  lungs,  ) 
or  pleura.     Morbus  laryngis,  bronchi,  pulmonum.  3 


Ofihe 

Organs  of 

Circulation. 

Heart, 

Arteries, 

Veins, 

Lymphatics. 


Nasal  polypus 

f  Pericarditis 
Endocarditis 

Carditis 
Aneurism 


Polypus  narium. 

Inflammation  of  the  pericardium.  '\ 

Inflammation  of  the  internal  membrane  f 

of  the  heart 
Inflammation  of  the  heart's  substance 
Aneurismus. 

1 


. 


Ossification  of  valves  ofOssificatio. 

the  heart  or  arteries 
Rupture  of  heart,  &c.  Laceratio. 
Syncope        .  Fainting. 

Angina  pectoris 

Phlebitis         .  Inflammation  of  the  veins. 

A  trophy 'of  heart,  &c. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  &c . 
Hydropericardium       Dropsy  of  the  pericardium. 
Disease  of  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  or  lymphatics. 
_  Morbus  cordis,  arteriarum,  venarum.  J 

!  Tee  TBI  NO        .       Dentitio. 
Salivation                   Under  Disease. 
Gastritis               J  nflammation  of  the  internal  membranes  I 
of  the  stomach.  \ 

Enteritis  — — .    thebowek) 
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PEBITONITIS 

TubeTcuUr  pcriloniui  — 


Small  lotei- 
Colon. 


.  wilh  li 
TaHSs  MKiKHtCB.   Meiealeric  diieau. 
AiciTEs         ■  Droiuy  of  the  pmiuneuin. 

COHixiPiTiOK         Obnipatio. 
loiuenuceplion  IntTovcnion  of  (he  bowels. 

Ileu)  llUc  piBioD. 

Strictun  of  ooopha- 


■Z^ 


Hehi 


Colir 


•.  colic 


Oftht 
Urinary 
Orgu«,. 

Kidnef), 

BUdder, 
Uretbn. 


Of0.c 
Orga„iBf 
Generalion. 


'of  Ihe  Clcui. 

■lomich,  &C. 
WoBj»s  .         V«™*s.  )  Word  fever,  infstile  rcmitlenl 

Tapc-womi         .         Tatnii.   (       (ava. 
DisEisC  (loftcDing,  &cOof  ihe  iloroacli,  nod  iaLeatinsI  canat. 

Moibui  venirieuU,  vel  inicttiiwrDBi. 
DyipeptU  .  Indigestion. 

Pyrotis  .  Water  bmih. 

Pilea  ■  Hnmarrhoidi. 

Hematemeiii  Vomiting  of  blood.  J 

Disease  (inflsmmatioti,  &c.)  of  puDCfeu.  Mttbue  pAiicresticua. 
Hepatitis  InRammation  of  the  liver. 

Disease  (atiicew,eiiltigemei]l,  &c.)ef  Cver.  Moib.  hepaiictu.  ) 
Cirrtwais         •  Drunluid'i  liTer.     Nu|ni eg  liver.  \ 

GaUilonu  Cliulomiiua.  \ 

Rplenilii  ■         Inflammation  of  tbc  ipleen. 

DuEA<E  (enUrgemnit,  &i:.)  of  the  nileen. 

''NEniHiTiB  InRamDiatiouaf  ths  kiitneyi. 

HcHfHia  Siappsgg  of  the  uiinc. 

Diabetes  UiabeMB  uidlitua.    Sug--ii  in  llie  utine. 

GitANULAsDU£ASBBrighl'>dUe*(S.  t    I 

CfSTiTifl  JnfliimtDSiiDnof  thsbltddoi.      < -.U 

Stovb  •  Lithiiu     Calciiliui  I 

Stbictcrs  of  Uisth-Iiehum  uicthnlJi.  )  1 

Stmngur]'  Sttangurii.  [ 

Disease  of  (he  kidnets  or  bladder.    Uorbus  rcniitn,  veoifne.  ) 
HiemiituriB         .  bloodr  uiine.  > 

Catarrh  of  the  bladder  Catnrrhiis  \'eflcae.  ) 

fCHlLOHED  .  Pnrlui 

Abotlus 


Raplureof  utcrui.  &C. 

Fluoiling  .  Hamanhagia 

Puerperal  convtiliioni 

Puerperal  feva     .       Phlcbitii  (?) 

PlilcgmasiB  dolen*       Cniril  phlcbitii .. ,  . 

Pasauehia        .      Miniipniiruation.     Turn  of  life.  J 

Ovarian  DkofsT    Hydiopi  ovarii. 

Di3B*«X  <iD  the   male)   of  Alt   latk,  pnM(a(c  gland,  &c.  1 

nioibus  texis.  &C.  I 

Orchilie             .            InSamtnaLian  of  the  tcatii  { 

Paraphimosis         .  J 
DisEAiB  <ia  iha  female)  of  the  ulenis,  ovario,  or  vagina.  1 

Itlorbui  uteri,  &c.  f 
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O/the 

Organs  (^ 

Locomotion. 

Joints, 

Booes, 

Ligaments, 

Tendons, 

Muscles. 


Synonymes,  Provincial  terms,  &c. 
AmTHUTis  InflanmMtkmoftbejointt.  ) 

Periostitis  Inflammttlon  of  tiieperiosltam.  ) 

Rhbumatism  Rbtumatie  ftver.  I 

Chronic  Bbeumatism  Rbeumatismiis  ebrooieut.    f 
Disease  of  the  joints,  bones,  ligaments,  tendons,  or  muscles.' 

Morbus  artietdonmi,  ossiam,  Ac. 
Brittleness  of  bones     Fragilitas  ossium. 
Softening  of  the  bones  MoUitias  ossitm. 
Caries 


O/the  InU- 

gumenfary 

System, 

Skin, 
CeDular 
Tissue. 


Necrosis 
Lumbar  abscess 
White  swelling 

Cabbukclb 
pulegmok 
Whitlow 
Ulcer 


Abscessus  psoaa. 

Scrofulous  inflammatian  of  the  joints. 

Carbonculns. 

Inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

Paronychia. 

Ulcus. 


\ 


OfUncer* 
tain  Seat* 
(8) 


Fistula 

Disease  of  the  skin  Morbus  cutaneue. 
Leprosy  Lepra. 

Purpura        .  Purplesi 

Noll  me  tangere 
Pompholyz 
Impetigo  .         " 

Scald-head 
(^Elephantiasis 

Scorbutus        .  Scurry.  (7) 

HiKMOBRH.  (Arom — )Bleeding.     Honorrfaagia.  I 
Hlpistaxis  Bleeding  at  the  nose.  f 

(Edema  ?  Dropsy  of  the  extremities,  &«. 

Dropsy.  3  Oeneni]  dropsy.    Hydtops. 

of 

Gangraena. 
Gangraena  senilis. 
Gangraena  nosooomialis. 


1 


n 


MORTIFICATIOV 

the  foot,  &c. 
Dry  ffangrene 
Hospital  gangrene 
Spontan.  combustion  Catacausis. 
Carcinoma  (of  the  breast,  &c.) 
Sdrrhus. 

Fungus  hamatodes. 
•  Melanoma. 
Tumour. 
Scrofula 
Bronchocele 
Rickets 
C^hexia. 
Gout 

lyTEMPERAKCE. 

Atropht 
Starvatiok. 
Debility 
Malformation 
Cyanosis  « 

Imperforate  anus 
Spma  bifida,  &c. 


King's  evil. 

Wen. 

Rachitis 

Podagra. 

Wasting,  Atrophia!  Marasmus. 

Debilitas. 
PseudomorphicB* 
Blue  disease. 
Anus  imperforatus. 


.     Old  Aos»  .  .  Seoectus. 

Deaths  by  Violence.  (9) 

t(l)  Hiioes  is  a  synonyme  of  varicella ;  but  in  some  of  the  northern  counties  it  is 
understood  to  signify  inflammation  or  mesenteric  disease.  Bowel  hives,  heart  hiveS| 
also  occur.     Hives  should  not  be  employed  in  the  registers. 
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(3)  FU.—'XWn  ii  an  object  iambi  i 
IcpB)',  con>uinuU).  Ult)  spoplciif ,  in  i 

(3)  Injbimmatkin  ofthccheit  is  an  inncnniie  leim 

(41  Hami^tyiii  ii  lamedinw  improperif   legiticrnl  "   Ruptui 
•el." 

(5)  Dtdinc  it  impropnly  apjiticd  lo  pblhisii  in  come  ditl 

(fl)  ln/hmmatton  ofthtbaxtU  a  in  objcclioaable  Icmi ;  a 
inrilonilii  from  eatciilit.  Some  vritfra  impioperly  applf  "' 
|ioD  ofihe  putoflhe  pcHUiDcuni  oter  ihc  bawcli.  Guilro-i 
include!  EHltritii  and  Gailrilii, 

(7)  Sctirv!/  ii  ioipioptrly  applied  to  novei 

(B)  Infiimmiitioui  abictii,  tumour,  ^c.  o 
not  bccD  named  in  tbeie  cuet,  alihaugh  ir  .    .._ 

teem  almnst  unintelligible  SudUcH  italh  hai  been  uud  in  the  Abstract  as  a  gene- 
ral head  for  all  the  vafptt  verdicti  oE  coranen'  inqueiti.  If  the  eautc  of  death  were 
asGeittiinnl  at  the  inquots,  luch  a  lerm  would  Haccely  be  needed. 

(9)  Dcaihi  hy  xAolcnec. — (.'oroncn'  inquc&is  arc  held  in  ^i  easel  that  fajt  under 
this  held  :  and  the  Regislialion  Act  diiectt  the  rcgiitrar  lo  make  the  cntiy  iDcord' 
ing  (D  "  (he  finding  of  the  jury." 

At  the  end  of  the  whole  are  placed  dcnths  by  old  age  and  vio- 
lence, and  under  the  Utter  head  are  included  all  fotal  accidents, 
injuries,  different  modes  of  suffocation,  death  by  poisons,  by  quack 
medicines,  by  the  bites  of  animals,  and  similar  catastrophes. 

According  to  the  method  observed  in  this  list,  Mr  Farr  hu 
classified  in  Tabic  A.,  in  the  First  Report,  a  view  of  the  numbers 
cut  off  by  different  diseases  throughout  England  and  Wales,  from 
the  1st  of  July  1837,  to  the  31st  December  of  tlie  same  year,  and 
he  gives  a  general  view  of  the  comparative  frequency  of  each  tribe 
of  diseases;  and  a  similarly  classified  list  is  given  for  1838  in  A.  of 
the  Second  Report.  In  the  survey  which  we  now  propose  to  make, 
we  shall  also  consider  how  far  the  method  afforded  by  the  table  ia  a 
convenient  and  correct  method  of  classification  for  statistical  pur- 
poses. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  during  this  half-year,  when  it  was 
supposed  the  mortality  was  low,  amounted  to  148,901,  of  which 
75,159  were  males,  and  73,642  females.  Thecauseof  death  was 
specified  in  141,607  cases,  leaving  7094,or4.8per  cent,  unaccount- 
ed for.  The  total  amount  of  deaths  during  the  year  1838  was 
342,529,  of  which  175,046  were  among  males,  and  167,486  among 
females.  If  the  total  amount  be  halved,  it  gives  171,264  for  the 
half-year,  which  is  22,563  more  in  the  half-year  than  in  1837,  or 
about  45,000  more  in  the  whole  year.  Mr  Farr  estimates  the  po- 
pulation of  England  and  Wales  to  be  nu  the  1st  October  1837, 
15,268,056;  or  7,409,128  males,  and  7,828,933  females.  He 
finds,  after  making  the  requisite  deductions  and  corrections,  and  di- 
viding the  population  by  2,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  the  state  of  the 
half-year's  mortality,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  during  that  half- 
year  was  9.08  percent,  among  males,  1.97  among  females,  or 
2,02  per  cent,  for  both  sexes, — 1  in  48  for  males,  1  in  51  for  males, 
or  1  in  49  for  both  sexes.  This  is  a  ntlc  of  mortality  much  lower 
than  in  1838,  when, according  to  the  amount  already  given  among 
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It  population  of  7,668,^65  males,  and  7,885,615  females,  or 
15,553,860  of  both  sexes,  the  mortality  was  2.28  per  cent,  or  1 
ifi  44  among  males,  2.12  or  1  in  47  among  femdes,  and  2.20, 
or  1  in  45  in  both  sexes.  It  results,  therefore,  that  the  mortality 
in  1888  was  much  more  considerable  than  in  18£)7,  by  1  in  4. 
It  becomes  next  a  matter  of  consideration  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
in  what  division  or  section  of  sickliness  this  mortality  was  increased 
in  1838  above  that  of  1837. 

It  appears,  in  the  first  place,  that  among  the  whole  amount  of 
148,701  for  the  latter  half  of  1837,  32,537  were  caused  by  emde- 
mics,  and  diseases  reputed  epidemic  or  contagious.  This  shows 
that  rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  mortality  of  England  and 
Wales  was  caused  in  1837  by  epidemic  distempers,  as  small-pox, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  aud  continued  fever.  Small-pox  destroyed 
5811,  or  about  one-sixth ;  measles,  4732,  or  one-seventh ;  hoop- 
ing-cough, 3044,  or  about  one-tenth ;  diarrhoea,  2755,  or  about 
one-twelfth,  and  scarlet  fever,  2520,  or  about  one-thirteenth. 

This  mortality  was  almost  confined  to  children,  excepting  in  the 
cases  of  small-pox,  in  wliicli  a  considerable  mortality  appears  to 
have  taken  place  above  the  age  of  puberty.  The  highest  amount 
of  mortality  of  this  class  was  that  occasioned  by  typhous  fever, 
which  amounted  to  4439  among  males,  and  4608  among  females, 
producing  among  the  two  sexes  a  mortality  of  9047,  or  rather  less 
than  one-third.  It  appears  that  typhus  and  small-pox  were  the 
great  epidemic  disorders. 

In  the  second  place,  it  appears,  that  in  1838,  32,321  males  and 
33,556  females  died  in  consequence  of  diseases  of  the  epidemic 
class ;  or  67,877  of  both  sexes.  Supposing  that  the  half  of  this 
amount  took  place  during  the  half  year,  viz.  33,938,  this  is  a  little 
more  numerically  than  the  deaths  (32,537)  produced  by  the  same 
class  of  distempers  in  1837.  But  when  the  larger  amount  of  the 
population  in  1838  is  considered,  the  mortality  in  proportion  is 
smaller  from  the  epidemic  class  of  distempers.  It  appears  accord- 
ingly that,  while  the  mean  annual  mortality  in  1837  was  4.6  per 
1000,  or  4.7  per  1000  of  males,  and  4.5  per  1000  of  females,  it 
was  in  1838  only  4.5  per  1000,  or  4.6  per  1000  of  males,  and 
4.4  per  1000  of  females. 

It  appears  in  the  third  place,  that  the  epidemic  distempers  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  mortality  in  1838 
(VtVtV)?  whereas  in  1837  it  was  fully  one-fourth. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  comparative  mortality 
caused  by  each  kind  of  epidemic  distemper  m  1837  and  1838 
respectively,  Mr  Farr  gives  tables  exhibiting  the  numbers  dead  in 
a  mean  population  of  1,000,000  of  each  sex.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears, that,  while  small-pox  and  typhous  fever  are  at  the  head  of 
the  list  for  their  destructive  powers,  the  former  among  children, 
the  latter  among  adults  ;  yet  typhous  fever  was  in  a  small  degree 
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\kss  fatal  in  1838  than  it  had  been  In  18^7>  having  caoaed  ISd 
dcatlis  in  100,000  in  1838,  and  1^9  in  the  same  number  in  1837. 
But  Ei»all-pox  convereely  was  greatly  more  fatal  in  1838  tban  in 
1837,  having  causea  in  IS*?,  83  deaths  in  100,000,  and  108 
deatlis,  or  one-foutth  more  in  1838.  It  apgiears,  indeed,  that  an 
epidemic  of  small-pox  prevailed  in  England  and  Wales  in  the 
latter  end  of  1837  and  the  whole  of  1838,  and  destroyed,  espe- 
cially iu  the  latter  year,  a  very  great  number  of  persons.  It  is 
slated  by  Mr  Fan  to  have  destroyed  more  than  30,819  persons. 

The  next  great  destroyers  of  the  human  race  in  1838,  were 
hooping-cough.  (60  per  100,000) ;  measles,  (43.1  per  100,000)  ; 
scarlet  fever,  (38.7  per  100,000)  ;  eroup,  (29.8  per  100,000)  ; 
diarrhoM,  (16  per  100,000)  ;  rose,  (8  per  100,000)  ;  and  thrush 
in  the  order  now  specified.  In  1837,  the  order  is  as  follows,  after 
fever  and  smalUpox,  measles,  (67  per  100,000) ;  hooping-cough, 
(43) ;  diarrhoea,  (39) ;  scarlet  fever,  (36) ;  croup,  (23) ;  thrush, 
(10),  and  dysentery,  (9). 

The  total  amount  of  deaths  by  sporadic  diseases  was  116,164, 
or  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  Of  this  amount  of  mortality, 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  ranges  itself  uuder  the  head  of  dis- 
eases of  the  organs  of  respiration,  being  38,53!i!,  or  one-third,  S7 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  The  next  under  that  of  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  being  21,852,  or  one-fifth,  15  percent,  of  the 
whole  number.  The  next  is  referred  to  diseases  of  uncertain  seat, 
amounting  to  16,207,  or  about  one-seventh.  The  next,  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs,  amounting  to  9850,  or  one-twelfth.  The 
next,  affections  of  the  organs  of  circulation,  amounting  to  1596, 
or  one-seventieth  part.  The  nest,  diseases  of  the  organs  of  ge- 
neration, amounting  to  1498 ;  and  last  of  all  come  such  diseases  of 
the  locomotive  organs,  as  rheumatism,  gout,  and  necrosis;  diseases 
of  the  urinary  organs,  and  diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue, 
in  the  order  now  specified. 

In  1838  the  total  amount  of  deaths  by  diseases  of  the  sporadic 
class  was  274,652,  If  this  be  divided  by  2,  in  order  to  render  It 
susceptible  of  comparison  with  the  mortality  of  the  latter  half  of 
1837,  it  gives  137,326,  which  is  21,162  more  than  the  mortality 
caused  by  the  same  class  of  diseases  in  1837.  When  compared 
with  the  existing  population  of  each  year,  it  appears  that  while 
the  mortality  by  sporadic  diseases  in  1837  was  only  1  in  65,  that 
in  1838  was  1  in  56,  which  shows  that  a  real  increase  in  the  mor- 
tality was  caused  by  this  class  of  distempers  during  that  year. 

It  appears  thai,  of  (he  total  number  of  spomdic  diseases,  274,652, 
in  the  year  1838,  90,823,  or  one-third  of  the  whole,  was  caused 
by  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  nearly  60,000  alone  being 
caused  by  pulmonary  consumption;  49,704  by  various  disorders 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  or  their  investments  ;  44,232  by 
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diseases  of  uncertain  seat ;  and  19,306  bj  diseases  of  the  diges- 
tive organs. 

The  short  estimate  of  the  great  outlets  of  human  life,  as  they 
may  be  termed,  by  sporadic  diseases,  shows  that  the  destruction 
by  pulmonary  disorders  was  very  nearly  the  same  in  the  latter  half 
of  1837  and  during  1838 ;  that  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem were  rather  more  numerous  in  1837  than  in  1838;  that  the 
diseases  of  uncertain  seat  were  considerably  more  numerous,  form- 
ing at  least  one-sixth  of  the  whole  tribe  of  sporadic  diseases ; 
while  those  of  the  digestive  organs  were  rather  less  numerous, 
beinff  somewhat  less  than  one-fourteenth  of  the  whole. 

We  shall  now  consider  shortly  the  comparative  mortality  of  the 
two  periods,  under  thS  respective  heads  of  the  different  diseases  to 
which  they  are  referred,  and  we  propose  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
quire how  far  the  present  method  of  classification  is  calculated  to 
mlfil  the  purpose  proposed,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  calculated  to 
insure  against  errors  and  fallacies,  both  in  returns,  and  in  the  de- 
ductions formed  from  them. 

We  begin  first,  though  not  in  the  order  of  the  author,  with  the 
division  of  Sporadic  Disorders. 

Among  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  viz.  those  affecting 
chiefly  the  brain.  Cerebellum^  and  spinal  chord,  and  their  invest- 
ing membranes,  and  which  family  forms  the  first  in  the  list,  though 
not  the  most  numerous,  convulsions  constitute  by  tox  the  laigest 
proportion,  amounting  to  10,729,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole 
number.     Next  to  these  comes  ih^htvAot  hydrocephalus^  or 
water  in  the  brain,  amounting  to  3570,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the 
whole.     It  is  extremely  probable,  that,  if  we  consider  these  two 
disorders  in  a  pathological  point  of  view,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  closely  allied,  or  rather  as  proceeding  from  one  common  cause. 
Convulsions  are  merely  external  symptoms  of  congestive  or  in- 
flammatory irritation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes, — often  of 
the  spinal  chord  and  its  membranes.     Hydrocephalus  is  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  an  irritation  of  the  same  kind,  milder  in  character 
and  slower  in  progress.     The  cause  which  produces  convulsions 
very  often  terminates  in  hydrocephalus ;  and  of  the  justice  of  this 
view,  there  is,  among  other  proofs,  a  very  clear  one  in  that  peculiar 
form  of  hydrocephalus  named  water-stroke  (  Wasserschlagy^-^hxdx 
is  very  sudden  in  approach,  and  which  passes  over  its  several 
stages  to  the  fatal  termination  in  a  very  short  time.     If  these  two 
heads  be  conjoined  they  would  constitute  the  large  amount  of 
14,399,  or  two- thirds  of  the  whole  amount  of  diseases  affecting 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

In  the  year  1838  the  mortality  by  convulsions  is  not  less  than 
26,047,  which  is  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  mortality  by 
this  order  of  diseases,  and  consequently  much  more  than  that  by 
the  same  cause  in  the  previous  year.     If  the  two  heads  of  hydro- 
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cephalus  and  convulaiona  be  conjoined  in  this  as  in  tlic  fornifr 
case,  the  amount  will  be  8)1,719,  or  rather  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  of  this  class  of  disorders.  It  is  not  uTiimportant  to 
observe,  that,  in  these  two  families  of  nervous  diseases,  males  are 
destroyed  more  numerously  than  females,  in  nearly  the  same  ratio. 
Mr  Farr  is  of  opinion  that,  as  convulsions  are  a  frequent  termi- 
nation of  all  infantile  diseases,  and  are  subject  to  great  variations, 
they  probably  include  several  diseases  undeveloped,  or  are  the 
result  of  diseasesof  the  epidemicclasa.  Tliis  may  be  the ftict ;  but, 
if  convulsions  are  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  effect  of  any  of  the  tribes 
of  epidemic  disease,  there  must  be  great  risk  that  many  cases  are 
registered  or  returned  under  two  heads  at  least,  both  the  primary 
epidemic  disease,  and  the  secondary  or  symptomatic  disorder ;  and 
in  making  such  returns,  it  is  manifest  that  the  greatest  care  vrill  not 
always  be  sufficient  to  avoid  this  error,  and  coiise(|uently  a  fertile 
source  of  confusion  and  incorrect  results. 

The  undeveloped  or  imperfectly  developed  diseases  of  which  tbey 
are  the  result  are  either  idiopathic  meningitis,  or  that  irritation  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis  which  depends  on  gastro-cBterie  disorder. 
It  seems  singular  that  Mr  Farr  should  arrange  cephalitis,  or 
inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  with  hydrocephalus 
and  convulsions,  as  often  a  disease  incident  to  young  children  ; 
and  nothing  can  place  in  a  clearer  light  the  error  of  admitting  in 
the  same  list  a  disease  designated  by  its  pathological  diameter, 
and  one  d&iignated  only  by  symptoms.  If  the  modem  doetrincs 
regarding  cephalitis  be  well  founded,  that  malady,  understood  oa 
cerebral  inBammation,  is  the  cause  of  palsy  and  of  apoplexy,  in 
some  instances  of  convulsions,  and  in  some  of  insanity;  and  it 
corresponds  in  this  view  partly  with  apoplexy,  and  palsy,  epilepsy, 
and  insanity,  and  partly  with  the  vague  and  not  very  useful  gene- 
mi  head  of  disease.  It  appears,  however,  that  Mr  Fart  under- 
stands by  cephalitis,  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain 
taking  place  in  the  young,  viz.  phrenitis.  But  even  with  this  ex- 
planation, a  considcmble  source  of  confusion  is  added  to  that  al- 
ready noticed  in  separating  hydrocephalus  and  convulsions.  If  it 
is  to  be  employed  to  designate  inUammation  of  the  brain  of  this 
variety,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  it  is  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  hydrocephalus,  or  rather  meningitis ;  aud  it  appears  to 
US  that  cephalitis,  hydrocephalus,  and  convulsions  ought  all  to 
have  been  referred  to  the  single  head  of  meningitis,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  the  bmin. 

This  view  of  the  nosological  nature  of  cephalitis,  nevertheless, 
is  favoured  by  no  modern  author  excepting  Charpenticr,  who 
Biaintains,  in  opposition  to  what  is  seen  daily  in  inspecting  the 
brains  of  children  .destroyed  by  this  disorder,  that  hydroccphaluB 
is  the  effect  of  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  So 
&r  as  our  own  knowledge  of  the  subject  goes,  we  think  that  there 
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it  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  cephalUU  of  Mr  Farl'  is 
the  same  as  meningitis^  and  that  water  in  the  biiaiB  is  A  patholo- 
gical effect,  while  convulsions  are  a  symptomatic  efibct  of  this  dis- 
order. If,  therefore,  the  numbers  of  the  other  two  heads  be  in- 
creased by  that  of  cephalitis,  it  will  raise  this  tribe  of  eevebral  or 
laeningeal  to  the  number  of  85,897. 

A  remark,  partly  suggested  bj  Mr  Farr  himself,  would  lead  as 
to  place  teetlung,  when  terminating  &taUy  and  viewed  as  a  cause 
of  death,  under  the  same  head  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  The 
numbers  destroyed  during  this  process  in  1838  were  S294  male 
diildren,  and  21 10  female  children,  or  44M  of  both  seies.  Teeth- 
ing, when  terminating  &tally,  generally  does  so  by  reacting  on  the 
brain.    This,  however,  we  may  notice  afterwards. 

Apop}ezy  and  palsy,  which  may  also  be  regarded  as  symptoms 
of  the  same  state  of  the  brain,  when  the  latter  terminates  6(tally, 
come  next  in  frequency  and  importance,  the  former  destroying 
S711,  and  the  latter  £009,  or  both  together  4750^  or  considerably 
mofe  than  one-fifth  of  the  number  who  die  from  this  class  of  dis- 
eases. These  diseases  affect  chiefly  adults.  But  it  is  curious  to 
observe  that^  while  a  larger  proportion  of  males  are  destroyed  by 
apoplexy  than  of  females,  the  number  of  females  destroyed  by  palsy 
(1052),  is  a  little  more  than  that  of  males  (987). 

In  1888  these  t^o  &milies  of  disease  destroyed  10,605,  viz. 
SHpoplexy  5630,  and  palsy  4975 ;  and  it  is  here  to  be  observed, 
that,  while  a  much  larger  number  of  males  is  destroyed  by  apo- 
plexy (2938)  than  of  females  (2692),  and  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  males  is  destroyed  by  apoplexy  than  by  palsy  (2307),  the 
number  of  females  destroyed  by  apoplexy  (2692),  and  by  palsy 
(2668),  is  much  the  same. 

Epilepsy  appears  to  have  produced  rather  greater  oKHrtality  in 
1887  than  in  1838,  the  mortality  for  the  latter  half  of  the  former 
year  being  570,  and  for  the  whole  of  1838,  1093,  or  for  the  half 
year  546^,  which  is  smaller,  considering  the  increased  number  of 
the  population. 

Insanity  had  also  caused  a  much  smaller  mortality  in  1838 
than  in  1837.  In  the  latter  half  of  1837  the  mortality  frott  this 
cause  was  285.  In  1838  it  was  for  the  whole  year  only  167,  or 
183.5  for  the  half  year.  Insanity,  it  may  be  observed,  does  not 
usually  prove  fatal  of  itself;  and  it  is  rather  by  being  associated 
with  meningeal  effusion,  or  meningeal  apoplexy,  or  with  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  or  softening,  or  some  organic  change,  or  by  being 
<^mplicated  by  pulmonary  or  intestinal  disorder,  that  life  is  ter- 
minated. 

Rather  a  large  cypher  is  found  under  the  general  head  of  Dis- 
ease in  both  years.  As  the  number  is  764  for  the  latter  half  of 
1887,  and  1407  for  the  whole  of  1838,  and.  as  this  is  understood 
to  embrace  softening  of  the  brain,  and  perhaps  many  organic 
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changes  in  tbat  oigan  or  its  envelopes,  it  is  most  reasonable  to 
think,  tlutt,  had  the  deaths  uuder  this  head  beeu  duly  coDsidered 
and  inquired  into,  tbey  would  have  classed  themselves  under  the 
head  of  apoplexy  and  plsy,  or  encephalitis. 

We  have  taken  the  Hherty  of  pointing  out  several  defects  in 
the  classification  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  it  a:|>- 
pears  to  us,  that,  unless  the  arrangement  of  this  division  be  very 
much  altered  indeed,  it  Will  not  be  practically  useful  in  fanning' 
tables  of  the  prevalence  or  mortality  of  the  diflereut  diseases. 
We  deny  not  that  it  is  easier  to  point  out  than  to  supply  defects, 
and  we  are  unwilling  to  say  bow  these  may  be  supplied,  or  the  er- 
rors rectified.  But  it  is  clear  that,  as  it  at  present  stands,  the  list 
is  likely  to  be  the  source  of  many  fallacies. 

We  shall  sec  presently  whether  the  section  of  diseaECS  of  the 
respiratory  organs  is  more  free  from  objection. 

Under  the  name  of  Quinsey  we  find  289  deaths  in  the  latter 
half  of  1837,  and  432  in  1838.  Though  this  cannot  be  said  to 
be  a  high  mortality,  being  about  l-200th  part  of  the  section,  it  is 
still  higher  than  a  disease  so  trifling  as  quinsey  usually  is  ought  to 
be ;  and  this  compels  us  to  express  the  opinion,  that  various  af- 
fections of  the  throat,  perhnps  of  a  more  formidable  nature,  have 
been  arranged  under  this  denomination. 

Bronchitis  caused  io  the  latter  half  of  1837  a  mortality  of4fi0, 
and  in  1838  of  2067,  being  more  than  double  the  mortality  of 
the  previous  year,  which  may  have  been  about  920.  A  propor- 
tionate increase  in  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  appears  at  the  same 
time  to  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  1838,  for  pneumonia, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  death  to  5824  persons  in  six  months 
of  1837,  or  at  the  rate  of  11,648  during  the  year,  destroyed,  in 
1838,  17,999  persons,  or  6351  more  than  the  previous  year,  which 
is  a  much  larger  proportion  than  it  should  have  done,  considering 
the  increase  in  the  population.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  is 
shown  still  more  clearly  by  comparing  the  proportionate  mortality 
from  these  diseases  in  1837  and  18S8,  as  exhibited  in  Tables  B. 
B.  in  the  two  reports.  It  there  appears  that,  in  1837,  bronchitis 
destroyed  66  in  1,000,000,  and  pneumonia  834  in  the  same  num- 
ber ;  whereas  the  former  disease  destroyed,  in  1838,  138  persons 
in  1,000,000,  and  pneumonia  1201. 

In  considering  the  mortality  induced  by  this  table  of  disorders,  it 
appears  to  us  that  a  great  mistake  has  been  committed,  and  a  fertile 
source  of  fallacy  is  furnished,  in  excluding  from  it  the  deaths  attri- 
buted to  croup.  These  Mr  Farr  places,  according  to  his  nosological 
arrangement,  among  the  distempers  reputed  epidemic,  endemic,  or 
contagious;  and  their  frequency  is  testified  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the 
latter  half  of  1837,  this  disorder  is  computed  to  have  destroyed 
165.5  children,  and,  in  1838, 4463.  Wlial  circumstance  can  entitle 
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tliis  difltemper  to  the  character  of  epidemic  or  eiidemic,  for  conta- 
gmifi  it  can  never  be  considered,  an j  more  than  bronchitis  or  pneu- 
monia,  we  confess  it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  We  are  aware  that  it 
has  been  represented  to  prcTail  in  low  wet  localities,  near  the  sea^ 
coast,  or  outlets  of  riyers ;  but  to  this  it  must  be  answered,  that 
brondiitis  and  pneumonia  prevail  in  the  same  localities,  that  croup 
appears  in  tliese  districts  chieflj  in  the  winter  and  the  spring, 
and  that  it  also  prevails  in  inland  and  elevated  situations  during 
the  winter  season.  In  truth,  croup  is  a  disease  more  of  season 
than  of  locality,  and  every  thing  in  its  history  and  origin  shows  its 
intimate  connection  between  bronchial  disorders  and  pulmonary 
aflSections.  This  arrangement  is  so  much  the  mors  extraoidinary, 
that  Mr  Farr  distinguishes  between  laryngiiia  and  croup ;  a  cir- 
cumstance not  always  attended  to  by  practitioners.  In  tihe  pro- 
priety of  the  distinction  as  a  pathological  principle  we  entirely 
agree;  but  when  we  view  these  disorders  in  reference  to  their 
etiology,  it  is  quite  clear  that  croup  ought  to  be  placed  between 
laryngitis  on  the  one  hand,  and  bronchitis  on  the  other.  It  is 
produced  in  the  same  mode ;  it  arises  from  the  same  exciting 
causes,  viz.  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture ;  and  it  not  unfrequent- 
ly  is  associated  with  one  or  other,  if  not  both  of  these  maladies. 
Viewed  as  a  tracheal  or  tracheo-bronchial  inflammation,  in  shorty 
no  good  pathologist  can  doubt  that  its  proper  place  in  a  statistical 
nosology  is  in  the  present  section,  rather  than  in  that  of  distem-^ 
pers  reputed  epidemic  or  endemic. 

It  must  seem  singular,  that,  at  the  present  day,  it  should  be 
proposed  to  place  such  symptomatic  changes  as  hydrothomx  and 
asthma  among  the  list  of  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration. 
Morbid  anatomy  as  well  as  observation  concur  in  showing,  that 
the  effusion  called  hydrothorax,  or  water  in  the  chest,  by  the  old 
nosologists,  is  never  idiopathic,  but  is  the  effect  in  general  of 
disease  of  the  heart,  hepatization  or  other  disease  of  the  lungs,  tu- 
mours of  the  lai^er  vessels,  or,  when  conjoined  with  effusion  into 
the  other  cavities,  is  the  effect  of  disease  of  the  liver,  or  disease  of 
the  kidney.  From  whichever  of  these  sources  it  proceeds,  it  is 
clear  that  it  has  no  title  whatever  to  a  place  in  this  division  ;  and 
it  ought  to  have  been  arranged  either  under  the  head  of  diseases  of 
the  organs  of  circulation,  or  disease  of  the  liver,  or  disease  of  the 
kidneys.  Yet  to  this  cause  are  ascribed  in  the  latter  half  of  1837 
995  deaths,  of  which  557  took  place  in  males,  and  438  in  fe- 
males; and,  in  1838,  S306  deaths  in  1295  males,  and  1011  fe- 
males ;  which  is  a  larger  proportion  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  the  increase  of  the  population. 

The  objections  against  placing  a  complaint  so  anomalous  in  its 
causes  as  asthma  under  this  head  are  still  stronger.  The  deaths 
ascribed  to  this  cause  in  the  latter  half  of  1837  are  1764  ;  and  in 
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1838  tbey  amounted  Lo  5745,  or  287S.S  for  half  year.  It  is  ut- 
terly impossible  tliat  numbers  so  very  unlike  can  depend  upon 
the  same  caiiae,  and  there  miiat  be  here  some  very  great  ialliicy. 
Can  the  source  of  this  fallacy  not  be  fancied  in  the  use  of  a  term 
flo  vaffue  and  so  erroneously  applied  as  asthma?  This  terra  gene- 
rally means  several  things  totally  different,  according  as  it  is  nsed 
to  denote  a  complaint  in  the  living  or  a  cause  of  death.  When 
nacd  in  the  former  sense  it  has  been  known  to  be  applied  in  all 
the  following  senses ;  1.  to  denote  dry  chronic  bronchitis  with 
emphysema  of  the  lungs;  9.  the  breathiessness  of  excessive  cor- 
pulence; 3.  Bta  of  breathiessness  occurring  in  the  gouty;  the 
breathiessness  caused  by  tumours  in  the  breostj  or  compressing 
the  windpipe  oi  large  veesels ;  the  breatlilessness  from  encephaloid 
tnmours  in  the  pleura  ;  the  breathiessness  from  tubercular  disease 
of  the  lungs,  either  in  the  early  stage,  the  confirmed  and  excavat- 
ed stage  or  the  stage  of  healing;  the  breathiessness  of  chronic  lar" 
yngitis  and  ulceration  of  the  windpipe;  and  tlie  breathiessness 
caused  by  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  effusion  of  fluid  within  tbo 
pericardium,  and  elusion  of  fluid  within  the  pleura.  Considerect 
as  a  eauee  of  dealli,  the  term  asthma  is  applied  sometimes  to  va- 
rious diseases  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  as  hypertrophy,  val- 
vular disease,  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta  innominate,  or  the  subclit- 
Tian  artery,  or  to  their  effects, — as  fluid  effused  within  the  pleura 
and  pericardium,  and  sometimes  to  chronic  bronchitis  with  pul- 
monary emphysema,  or  to  various  malformations  of  the  chest.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  as  it  is  in  the  latter  point  of  view 
only  that  it  can  be  admitted  into  the  present  list,  the  large  amount 
of  deaths  ascribed  to  it  must  have  depended  upon  causes  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  arc  here  supposed  to  esist.  Ofdiislaig% 
amount^of  deaths,  tlien,  part  ought  to  have  come  under  the  head  of 
chronic  bronchial  disease,  and  part  under  the  head  of  disease  of 
the  heart,  in  the  following  section. 

A  considerable  number  of  deaths  is  placed  under  tho  generat 
head  of  disease  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  In  the  latter  end  of 
1837  this  amounted  to  1176,  and  in  183S  to  25GS.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  many  of  these  deaths  belong  to  chronic  bronchitis, 
emphysema,  consumption,  and  perhaps  oiganic  changes  in  ^le 
lungs,  it  appears  that,  under  this  head,  are  ranged  such  lesions  as 
ulceration  of  the  larynx,  contraction  of  the  windpipe,  pulmonUTy 
apoplexy,  and  gangrene  of  the  lungs. 

Among  the  diseases  of  the  organs  of  circulation,  the  heaviest 
article  is  that  of  Disease,  to  which  1596dealhs  (834  males,  648  fe- 
males,) are  ascribed  in  the  latter  half  of  1837,  and  3563  flSTO 
1419  females,)  in  1888.  There  is  to  this  no  great  objection,  as  it  is 
not  always  possible  without  dissection  to  distinguish  the  different 
forms  of  disease  of  the  heart,  and  for  all  statistical  purposes  the 
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general  denomination  of  disease  of  the  heart  is  perhaps  sufficient- 
ly precise,  inclnding  under  this  head  mostly  hypertrophy  with  or 
without  disease  of  the  valves,  and  that  yariety  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle  towards  its  base,  which  is  very  generally  asso- 
ciated with  disease  of  the  lungs. 

The  only  observation  which  we  would  here  add  is  that  which 
has  been  already  made,  that  this  article  would  require  to  be  aug- 
mented by  the  addition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  refer- 
red to  asthma  and  hydrothorait,  if  these  deaths  have  not  been  re- 
ferred to  both  heads. 

Under  the  extensive  and  multifarious,  though  not  numerous,  sees 
tion  of  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  are  placed  several  diseases 
which  undoubtedly  belong  to  that  head.  But  we  do  not  find  there 
all  the  diseases  which  we  should  have  expected  to  see ;  such,  for  in- 
stance^  as  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera  ;  and  when  we  look  for 
tiiese  affections,  we  find  them  with  thrush  under  the  section  of  epi- 
demic and  endemic  distempers.  Now  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  method  of  arrangement  and  distinction  is  another  exam- 
ple of  the  erroneous  results  proceeding  from  the  practice  of  desig- 
nating diseases  at  one  time  by  symptoms  and  at  another  by  their 
pathological  characters.  The  same  disease  may  in  this  manner 
DC  divided  into  three  or  four  different  affections,  to  the  great  eon- 
fusion  of  the  report,  the  perplexity  of  the  reader,  and  the  annihi- 
lation of  all  accuracy  and  precision.  This,  we  trust,  will  appear 
in  a  pretty  clear  light  from  the  following  remarks. 

The  .first  article  under  the  head  of  the  diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs  is  that  of  teething,  to  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  1837,  1903 
deaths  (viz.  998  males  and  905  females)  are  ascribed ;  and  in 
1838  the  large  number  of  4404,  (2294  males,  and  9.U0  females.) 
Now  what  is  meant  by  the  term  teething,  understood  as  a  cause 
of  death  ?  Does  it  mean  any  single  disease,  and  what  is  that  single 
disease ;  or  does  it  include  several  ?  Dr  Bums  states,  that,  in  irrit- 
able and  delicate  children,  "  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  rendered 
irritable,"  producing  griping  pains  ;  and  in  other  cases  severe  bow- 
el complaints  or  fever,  or  spasmodic  cough,  or  convulsions  take 
place,  or  the  skin  is  affected  with  eruptions  ;  or  ''  sometimes  the 
tongue  and  mouth  become  aphthous.*"* 

Dentition,  though  generally  a  process  of  health,  may,  according  to 
Dr  Evanson,  give  rise  to  sundry  nervous  symptoms  ;  to  aphthae  and 
febrile  irritation  ;  to  convulsive  motions  and  sudden  death  as  if  by 
apoplexy ;  or  incurable  palsy ;  to  spasmodic  contraction  and  incur- 
vation of  the  flexors  «>f  the  thumbs  and  toes  ;  to  spasm  of  the  glottis 
or larynffisfnus stridulus;  to  purgingor  vomiting,  or  both,  withaci- 
dity  or  sour  smell  of  the  discharges  ;  and  to  cholera.  There  is  in- 
deed scarcely  a  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal,  of  the  skin,  or  of 
the  nervous  system,  which  has  not  by  different  authors  been  ascribed 
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to  the  process  of  dentition.  It  is  cliiefly,  liowevcr,  with  tbose 
that  may  iCTminnte  fiitally  that  we  lave  at  present  to  do.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal  indicat- 
ed by  watery  or  greenish  diarrhoea,  sometimes  terminating  in  Hof- 
tening  of  the  stomach,  sometimes  in  fatal  cholera,  sometimes  in 
ulceration  of  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  soraetimcH  in 
the  anomalous  disorder  called  weaning-brash  by  Dr  Cheyne,  and 
which  seems  often  to  depend  on  chronic  inflammation  and  ulce- 
ration of  the  aggregated  intestinal  follicles ;  aphthous  inflamma- 
tion, irritation,  or  meningeal  inflammation  terminating  in  hydro- 
cephalus or  convulsions  ;  crowing  inspiration, /"/irr^^tsmus  ifriiAi- 
lusj,  with  the  corresponding  disorder  of  the  flexors  of  the  thumbs 
and  toes. 

From  the  facts  now  adduced  it  must  follow,  either  that  the  ar- 
ticle named  teething  ought  to  be  diptinguishrd  into  several  articles 
referable  to  different  heads,  or,  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  in  its  pre- 
sent position,  that  it  ought  to  beincreased  by  the  deaths  ascribed  to 
thrush,  to  diarrhcea,  and  to  cholera  in  the  first  section,  and  those  as- 
cribed to  convulsions  and  hydrocephalus  in  the  second.  At  the 
most,  what  security  is  there  that  deaths  returned  as  dependent  on 
teething  may  not  have  been  returned  under  the  heads  of  thrush, 
diarrhcea,  hydrocephalus,  or  convulsions?  Upon  the  whole,  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  expunge  the  ar- 
ticle dentition  as  a  cause  of  death  altogether,  and  to  make  the 
deaths  taking  place  during  this  process  be  returned  under  one  or 
other  of  the  diseases  which  are  known  to  be  most  fatal  during  the 
process.  Under  all  circumstances,  we  respectfully  submit  that, 
if  teething  be  referred  to  the  head  of  disorders  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  by  as  strong  a  title  do  thrush,  diarrhosa,  and  cholera  mcr 
rit  this  position. 

On  the  subject  of  thnish  we  observe,  that  there  are  manifestly 
two  if  not  several  varieties  of  this  distemper ;  one  mild,  and  rare- 
ly fatal ;  another  severe,  and  often  unmanageable  and  fatnl.  In 
this  country  it  is  rarely  a  disease  of  itself  or  necessarily  fatal,  and 
when  death  takes  place,  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  the  thrush,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  gastric  or  intestinal  disorder  of  which  the 
thrush  is  a  mere  symptom.  In  the  latter  half  of  1837,  707  deaths, 
and  in  1838,  1090  deaths  are  ascribed  to  this  cause.  We  must 
be  permitted  to  express  our  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  return  ; 
and  to  state  most  confidently,  that,  had  the  eases  been  carefully 
considered,  they  would  have  ranged  themselves  either  under  diph- 
theral  inflammation,  ot  gastritis,  o\  gastro-eTaeritis  mucosa. 

The  severe  and  ofttimes  fatal  form  of  thrush  (Le  Muguet,  Le 
Millet,)  found  to  prerail  in  certain  wet  districts  in  France  and 
Belgium,  is  equally  a  symptomatic  effect  of  various  disorders  of 
the  gastro-inlestinnl  membrane.     Though  the  latter  form  of  the 
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disease  may  be  thas  considered  as  endemic  or  dependent  on 
local  physical  causes,  yet  there  seems  little  reason  for  removing 
this  disorder  from  the  list  of  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

It  further  appears  that  thrush  includes  the  peculiar  gangrenous 
affection  called  water-canker  or  cancrum  oris^ — a  malady  which, 
so  far  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  be  regarded  as  epidemic  or  ende- 
mic, but  rather  dependent  on  some  malignant  though  unknown 
state  of  the  constitution. 

Diarrhoea,  which  occupies  a  place  next  to  thrush  in  the  first 
section,  is  in  like  manner  to  be  viewed  as  a  sjrmptom  of  irritation 
or  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  and  its  folli- 
cles. It  can  almost  never  be  regarded  as  an  independent  or  pri- 
mary disorder ;  and  even  in  those  instajjices  where  it  is  said  to  be 
the  effect  of  cold  or  a  surfeit,  or  improper  article  of  diet,  what  rea- 
son have  we  to  imagine  that  it  is  any  thing  but  a  symptom  of  the 
irritative  congestion  then  temporarily  excited.  In  all  other  in- 
stances, and  especially  when  it  continues  for  more  than  two  or  three 
days,  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  symptomof  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  f  enteritis  mucosa^  Cullen,^  enteria.  This  we  have  had 
occasion  to  explain  so  fully,  and  to  demonstrate  so  clearly  informer 
volumes,  (xxi.)  that  we  think  it  unnecessary  now  to  dwell  on  the 
subject.  We  merely  add,  that,  when  we  find  gastra-enieritis  among 
the  sporadic  diseases  of  the  present  list,  and  diarrhcea  among  the 
einlemic  and  epidemic  disorders,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that 
confusion  and  manifold  errors  can  scarcely  be  avoided.  Is  not^a#- 
tro-enteritis  a  cause  of  diarrhoea ;  and  is  not  diarrhoea  one  of  the 
most  common  and  essential  symptoms  o{  gasiro-enteritis  ?  It  is 
clear,  at  all  events,  that,  viewed  as  a  cause  of  death,  diarrhoea  can 
never  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  symptom  of  in- 
flammation or  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Up- 
on the  whole,  we  think  it  is  quite  impossible  to  resist  the  infe- 
rence, that  the  term  diarrhoea  ought  either  to  be  confined  to  those 
slight  instances  of  intestinal  discharge,  in  which  there  is  mere  ir- 
ritation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  for  26  or  36  hours ; 
and  then  it  is  to  be  remarked  it  is  never  a  cause  of  death ;  or  that 
it  ought  to  be  expunged  altogether  from  the  list,  and  the  deaths 
ascribed  to  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  head  oi gastro-enteritis, 
or  enteritis  mucosa. 

With  regard  to  dysentery,  all  that  we  have  to  say  is,  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as  decidedly  a  symptom  and  effect  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  in  different  parts 
of  its  course  ;  and  if,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  received  as  an  article 
in  the  list  at  all,  it  ought  (o  come  along  with  or  immediately  af- 
ter enteritis  mucosa, 

Gastro-enteritis,  that'  is,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  forms  the  second  article  under  this  head ; 
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and  to  it  are  ascribed.  Id  the  latter  half  of  1837,  :)3d€  deaths, 
(1710  males,  1G86  female:!,)  and  in  iaS6,  6061,  (3139  mulra, 
8923  females,)  which,  if  divided  by  2.  so  m  to  render  it  compan- 
ble  to  the  name  annual  period  of  1K37.  gives  d0,-}05,  which  is  ra- 
tber  B  smaller  mortality  tliim  in  the  previous  year.  It  is,  never- 
tlielcGS,  not  improbable,  that,  as  tho  same  annual  period  of  18SY, 
included  the  autumnal  aeoeon,  always  a  heavy  period  for  deaths 
from  intestinal  disorders,  had  the  circuit  of  the  whole  been  taken  it 
would  have  brought  tlie  amount  of  the  mortality  of  this  article 
nearly  to  that  of  the  subsequent  year. 

Tabes  mesenterica,  to  which  437  deaths  are  ascribed  in  the 
latterhalf  of  1837.  and  721  in  1838,  must  be  regarded  as  the  . 
alternate  termination  of  infiammation  and  ulccmtionof  the  mucous 
tissue  6(  the  bowels.  Excluding  anomalous  cases  of  intestinal  and 
abdominal  diseases,  often  referred  to  this  head,  the  strumous  en- 
largement and  softening  remarked  as  the  anatomical  character  of 
this  malady,  is  the  effect  of  previous  ulceration  of  the  muciparous 
follicles  of  the  ileal  glands.  Perhaps,  therefore,  this  article  might 
be  conjoined  with  gastri>-enteritiB,  though  upon  this  we  do  not  wish 
to  dwell  strongly. 

The  bead  of  ulceration,  however,  might  surely  be  referred  either 
to  tabes  or  to  gastro-enteritis.  All  ulceration,  we  presume,  to  be 
the  effect  of  inflammation ;  and  if  it  were  intestinal  ulceration, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  cause  tabes  as  readily  and  certain- 
ly as  ulceration  of  the  follicles. 

In  the  Report  for  the  latter  half  of  18S7,  colic  and  constiim- 
tion  form  separate  heads ;  and  to  the  latter  461  deaths  are  ascrib- 
ed, including  those  from  intussusception,  and  also  ileus  and  stric- 
ture. In  that  for  1838,  a  conuderable  change  is  introduced  in 
the  two  articles  now  mentioned.  Colic  or  ileus  is  made  one 
head,  producing  G19  deaths,  viz.  345  males,  and  274  tbmalea. 
The  article  constipation  is  entirely  expunged,  and  in  its  place  is 
substituted  that  of  intussusception,  producing238  deaths,  viz.  136 
males  and  102  females.  This  must  be  regarded  as  an  JmproTC- 
ment  upon  the  method  of  1837.  in  the  first  Report,  in  so  far  as  the 
denominations  are  more  precise,  and  free  from  ambiguity.  Con- 
stipation is  decidedly  an  improper  epithet,  as  it  is  a  mere  efibct 
of  several  different  morbid  states  of  the  bowels,  or  thvii  appen- 
dages. 

In  the  Report  for  1838,  we  find  htematemesis  introduced  as 
the  cause  of  111  deaths,  65  among  males,  and  46  among  females. 
Iliis  must  be  a  considerable  source  of  perjdcxity  to  many  readers, 
as  we  must  say  it  is  to  us,  Haematcmesis  is  ol^en  a  mere  symp- 
tom or  a  vicarious  hemorrhage;  but  as  such,  however  alarming, 
it  is  almost  never  fatal.  In  such  circumstances,  also,  it  is  more 
fre<iueiit  in  females  than  in  males ;  and  indeed  it  is  rarely  seen  in  the 
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laUei,  unleM  fts  the  f esult  of  oreanic  changes  in  the  Btomoch,  the 
inteBiinitl  tab^i  the  liver,  or  ihe  spleen.  In  the  present  ease, 
howevieriy  it  k  a  fatal  disorder,  and  it  is  greatly  niore  common  in 
males,  in  the  ratio  of  1^  to  9,  than  in  females.  This  cannot,  th^e* 
fore,  be  the  disease  described  by  nosological  authors  as  yomitinff 
of  blood.  Is  it  likely  that  it  belongs  to  the  head  of  Melaena, 
inhieh  is  certainly  more  commonly  fatal  ?  But  to  this  again  must 
beopposed  the  objection,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  inteetinal 
diaehajgea,  or  of  their  obaracter.  The  only  eonstniction  that  can 
be  put  upon  this  article  and  its  fatality  is,  that  the  discharge  of 
blood  must  have  arisen  from  aneurism  of  some  of  the  arteries  of 
the  stomach  or  the  neighbouring  organs,  or  ulceration  of  the  sto- 
mach, or  fimgous,  that  is  encephalomatous  disease  of  the  stoinadi 
o?  neighbouring  organs.  It  is  quite  clear  that  on  this  subject  some 
more  {precise  information  is  required. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  latter  half  of  18S7  only  80 
deaths  under  the  general  name  of  disease  are  ascribed  to  hsema** 
temesis,  in  which  the  same  preponderance  in  the  number  of  males 
(18)  over  that  of  females  (Id)  is  remarked ;  a  dear  proof  thai  it 
must  have  proceeded  from  some  great  organic  change  in  the  tissoes 
or  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach.  This  would  make  at  the  rate  of 
60  deaths  from  this  cause  {in  the  whole  year ;  and  it  is  still  to  be 
observed,  that  the  number  of  deaths  assigned  to  this  cause,  viz.  115i, 
nearly  double*  is  unusually  great. 

The  general  article  of  Disease  is  rather  heavy  in  both  years ; 
being  in  the  latter  half  of  1887,  853,  and  in  1838,  1385,  that  is, 
about  1 400, — an  annual  average  not  accounted  for  in  precise  or  spe- 
cific terms. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  Report  for  1838,  disease  included  '^  cases 
of  chronic  enteritis^  geisiritis^  and  dyspepsia,  as  well  as  some  mar 
lignant  diseases.'*''  But  it  may  well  be  asked,  when  was  dyspepsia, 
as  a  mere  dynamic  disorder,  ever  of  itself  fettal  ?  It  may  safely 
be  said,  tlitit,  if  cases  presenting  dyspeptic  symptoms  terminated 
fatally,  most  certainly  these  dyspeptic  symptoms  were  the  effect  of 
organic  disease  in  the  stomach,  sometimes  simple  inflammatory 
or  ulcerative,  sometimes  malignant,  for  instance  carcinomatous  or 
encephalomatous. 

Upder  the  section  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs  are  one  or 
two  articles  which  must  perplex  not  a  little  in  the  present  state  of 
pathological  knowledge.  To  granular  disease,  which  forms  one 
article,  are  assigned  only  3  deaths ; — S'males  and  1  female.  In  the 
nosological  table,  this  is  distinctly  explained  as  Bright^s  disease. 
Now  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that,  among  a  general  amount  of 
816  deaths,  there  could  be  so  small  a  number  produced  by  granu- 
lar disease  of  the  kidney  as  3.     At  the  end  of  the  list,  however. 
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under  llie  head  Disease  are  placed  S09  deaths,  viz.  S62  male,  and 
17  female ;  and  we  arc  also  told  in  the  general  appendix,  Table 
13.,  that  Bright's  disease  is  registered  disease  of  the  kidney. 

Tliis  seems  a  singular  and  eitraordinary  piece  of  confusion.  Of 
the  same  disease  apparently  two  different  articles  are  made,  one 
with  a  distinct  specific  denomination,  the  other  with  a  general  and 
vague  epithet,  so  as  to  leave  the  reader  very  much  at  a  loss  what 
to  understand.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say,  that  even  the 
number  of  deaths  allotted  to  this  cause  is  so  extraordinarily  email, 
that  we  think  no  one  who  knows  anythingoftheeitenaive  prevalence 
of  that  disease  can  place  in  it  the  slightest  confidence. 

In  the  tabic  for  1838,  the  article  granular  disease  is  expunged  ; 
but  wc  find  under  the  head  of  Disease  710  oases,  578  being  males, 
and  132  females.  These  numbers  certainly  make  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  amount  of  deaths  which  assuredly  take  place  in  rea- 
lity from  granular  disease  of  the  cortical  part  of  the  kidney  ;  but 
nowhere  do  we  find  any  positive  information  that  these  710  deaths 
are  really  ascribed  to  this  cause.  Conversely,  when  we  direct  at- 
tention to  the  large  amount  of  deaths  ascribed  to  dropsy,  6584  in 
the  latter  half  of  1837,  and  1K,342,  5170  among  males,  and  7172 
among  females  in  1838,  the  conclaaion  is  inevitable,  that  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  these  deaths  must  have  been  the  result 
of  disease  of  the  kidney.  To  this  subject,  however,  we  shall  af- 
terwards recur. 

In  the  section  on  diseases  of  the  generative  organs  in  the  latter 
half  of  1837,  1265  deaths,  all  of  course  among  females,  are  as- 
cribed to  child-bed,  and  of  these  the  greater  proportion  died  of 
puerperal  fever.  In  1838,  this  condition  was  not  less  productive 
of  mortality,  having  caused  2811  deaths,  which  is  rather  a  larger 
amount  proportionably  to  the  population  than  in  1837.  The  mor- 
tality, indeed,  in  1837  was  4  per  1000  cases,  but  in  1838,  5  per 
1000  cases.  The  great  majority  of  this  mortality  is  ascribed  in 
1837  to  puerperal  fever ;  in  1838,  it  seems  to  be  ascribed  also  in 
some  degree  to  miscarriage.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  great  mor- 
tality of  puerperal  fever,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  complex  and  se- 
vere lesions  which  take  place  In  that  condition ;  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  estimate  by  Dr  Ferguson,  that  seven-eighths  of  the 
total  mortality  in  child-bed  is  caused  by  this  disease,  is  not  far 
from  the  truth.  The  annual  mortality  from  this  cause  is  at  present 
2800  females,  or  5  in  every  1000  cases. 

A  very  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  mortality  from  rheuma- 
tism and  disease  of  the  organs  of  locomotion  had  taken  place  in 
1838.  In  the  latter  half  of  1837,  437  deaths  are  ascribed  to  rheu- 
matism, aad  477  to  disease,  understanding  by  this,  caries,  necroeia, 
fragility  of  bones,  softening  of  the  bones,  lumbar  abscess  and  dis- 
ease of  the  joints.     In  1838,  1030  deaths  are  ascribed  to  the  fi 
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met  cause,  and  1056  to  the  latter,  making  an  increase,  if  these 
numbers  be  halved,  (515,  528)  of  from  1.3  to  1.4  in  10,000 

The  section  of  diseases  of  uncertain  seat  forms  a  laigc  and  nu- 
merous article ; — ^not  fewer  than  16,^7  in  the  latter  half  of  1837, 
and  44,21  £  in  1838 ;  and  of  this  by  much  the  largest  proportion 
is  ascribed  to  inflammation  (2337, 5816) ;  dropsy  (5584, 12342)  ; 
debility  (2406,  12634) ;  and  sudden  deaths  (1053,  3012). 

We  begin  by  observing,  that  cither  a  singiJar  error  is  commit- 
ted, or  we  do  not  understand  the  statement  made  by  Mr  Farr,  as 
to  the  deatlis  ascribed  to  inflammation  in  1837.  In  the  table  it 
appears  that  to  this  cause  2337  deaths  are  ascribed.  It  is  stated, 
however,  by  Mr  Farr,  in  the  general  summary,  that  14)105 
deaths  were  ascribed  to  inflammations.  This  discordance  we  do 
not  understand ;  and  the  statement  seems  further  totally  incon- 
eistent  with  the  fact,  that  the  whole  amount  of  deaths  ascribed  to 
diseases  of  indeterminate  seat,  were  only  16,207,  which  is  about 
2000  more  tlian  the  inflammations  of  indeterminate  seat.  The 
number  also  seems  absolute,  and  not  proportional. 

It  is  singular  that,  in  so  larire  an  amount  of  inflammatory  dis- 
orders, the  seats  of  the  inflammation  could  not  bo  ascertained  and 
specified.  It  is  manifest  that  this  proceeds  from  the  neglect  of  those 
who  made  the  returns  in  the  country ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
means  may  be  taken  to  render  this  head  less  numerous  and  more 
precise. 

Hemorrhage,  to  which  the  deaths  of  369  males  and  217  fe^ 
males,  in  the  latter  half  of  1837,  and  710  males,  and  488  females, 
in  1838,  are  ascribed,  is  not  a  very  good  title  for  the  alleged  cause ; 
for  it  is  almost  uniformly  a  symptom  or  effect  either  of  disease  of 
the  lungs  or  heart,  or  of  aneurism,  or  sometimes  of  disease  of  the 
liver  or  intestinal  tube. 

To  the  large  amount  of  deaths  referred  in  both  years  to  the  ar- 
ticle of  dropsy,  we  have  already  partly  adverted ;  and  we  are  more 
thoroughly  convinced  than  ever,  thnt,  as  a  cause  of  death,  tljis 
ought  altogether  to  be  changed.  Dropsy  is  not  itself,  correctly 
speaking)  a  disease ;  but  it  is  invariably  the  result  of  some  diseas- 
ed state  of  several  difl^erent  organs.  It  may  bo  the  effect  either 
of  disease  of  the  heart,  disease  of  the  lungs,  disease  of  the  liver, 
or  disease  of  the  kidneys ;  and  instead  of  tho  large  amount  of 
deaths  assigned  to  this  head,  the  numbers  ought  to  have  been  as- 
certained and  allotted  to  each.  No  donbt  can  be  entertained,  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  deaths  here  assigned  to  dropsy 
ought  to  have  been  ascribed  to  disease  of  tlie  kidney ;  some,  per- 
haps, to  disease  of  the  heart ;  some  to  disease  of  the  liver ;  and  not 
a  few  to  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  the  heart.  It  could  not  be 
very  difficult  to  settle  this  point  as  to  disease  of  the  kidney ; 
for  any  practitioner  might  easily  obtain  the  urine  even  from  the 
dead  body,  and  ascertain  its  coagulablc  or  uncoagulablc  charac- 
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tere,  and  even  its  density,  witliout  much  trouble,  Mr  Fnrr  would 
render  these  returns  infinitely  more  accurate,  by  impressing  on  hi  a 
correspondents  the  necessity  of  this  mode  of  procedure,  and  thu  b 
enable  himself  to  construct  tablea  more  accurate  and  useful  than 
the  present. 

We  are  also  very  much  disposed  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the 
article  Debility,  na  a  cause  of  death  ;  for  though  unquestionably 
death  very  often  takes  place  in  consequence  of  apparent  debility, 
yet  when  careful  inquiry  is  made,  it  very  generally  turns  out  that 
the  debility  was  the  result  of  some  great  change  in  one  or  more 
of  the  organs  more  or  less  essential  to  life.  We  have  seen  as- 
cribed to  debility,  deaths  produced  by  disease  of  the  lungs,  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  and  disease  of  the  kidney.  In  short,  the  latter 
disease  assumes  so  many  different  charactere,  that  it  is  ofteri  not 
suspected  till  disclosed  by  dissection.  Thus  it  is  common  to  say, 
that  a  person  in  delicate  health  went  on  very  well  till  his  stomach 
became  affected,  till  he  lost  appetite,  and  began  to  reject  and 
loathe  foad.  It  is  very  rarely  remembered,  however,  that  this  is 
a  very  common  result  of  disease  of  the  kidney,  and  when  it  has 
once  commenced,  continues  more  or  less  urgently  througli  the 
whole  course  to  the  termination  of  the  disorder.  Again,  it  some- 
times liappens  that  bowel  complaint  takes  place  on  very  slight 
and  trivial  causes,  and  though  disappeflring  for  a  time  under  the 
use,  often,  of  remedies  exceedingly  trifling,  repeatedly  recurs  till 
it  becomes  almost  habitual,  and  wears  down  the  patient  by  a  slow 
but  sure  process  of  atrophy  and  debility  ;  and  it  is  never  imagin- 
ed that  this  bowel  complaint  was  only  an  effect  of  disease  of  the 
kidney,  till  perhaps  after  death,  when  it  is  ascertained  by  inspei^ 
tion  tliat  the  structure  of  the  kidneys  is  very  much  changed. 

The  large  number  of  deaths  referred  to  Mortification  in  both 
years,  viz.  581  in  the  latter  half  of  1837,  and  1^43  in  1838,  Uie 
majority  in  both  years  being  males,  would  require  more  specific 
information.  Mortification  is  the  efl^ct  of  rose,  or  of  disease  of 
the  arteries ;  and  it  is  curious  that  here  the  deaths  ascribed  to 
mortification  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  ascribed  to 
rose. 

Atrophy  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  a  very  improper  denomi- 
nation for  a  cause  of  death.  It  is  always  the  effect  of  disease  in 
some  internal  organ,  more  or  less  essential  to  the  performance  of 
one  or  other  of  tlie  important  functions  of  the  body.  Thus  it 
may  be  the  result,  and  oflen  is  the  result,  of  disease  of  the  kidney, 
abscess  of  the  kidney,  abscess  of  the  spleen  or  pancreas,  chronic 
pleurisy,  and  various  other  internal  processes  of  disorganization. 

The  number  of  deaths  ascribed  to  this  cause  is,  in  the  latter 
half  of  1837,  478  males,  and  4«1  females,  959  of  both  seies ;  and 
in  1838,  10S3  males,  and  996  females,   or  2018  of  both  sexes. 
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This  is  a  large  amount  of  persons  whose  deaths  may  be  regarded 
as  quite  unascertained. 

Sudden  deaths  are  generally  the  result  of  disease  of  the  heart 
or  large  vessels,  especially  by  the  way  of  hemorrhage.  The  num« 
ber  in  the  latter  half  of  1837,  ascribed  to  this  cause,  was  634 
males  and  419  females,  1017  of  both  sexes  ;  and  in  1838,  1840 
males,  and  117S  females,  or  8012, — ^an  increase  of  one-half, 
which  is  very  great. 

The  last  section  in  the  list  is  formed  upon  a  different,  and  per- 
haps a  more  complete  model  in  the  Report  of  1838  than  in  that 
for  1837.  It  includes  in  the  latter  year,  along  with  the  list  of  vio- 
lent deaths,  deaths  by  intemperance,  deaths  by  starvation,  which 
were  previously  on  the  list  of  diseases  of  uncertain  seat.  The  deaths 
ascribed  to  starvation  in  1838  amounted  to  167  ;  in  the  latter 
half  of  1837,  they  were  63,  which  is  equivalent  to  1^  per  an- 
num. There  is,  therefore,  an  increase  in  this  article,  which,  per- 
haps, was  not  to  be  expected,  since  the  deaths  from  this  cause 
are  always  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  human  agency. 

It  is  certainly  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  so  many  deaths  should  pro- 
ceed from  this  cause,  in  a  country  where  means  so  ample  are  provid- 
ed to  guard  against  the  privatiiHis  and  destitution  with  which  pover- 
ty is  surrounded.  But  when  it  is  remembered,  as  it  ought  always  to 
be,  that  the  iiyurious  influence  of  the  want  of  food  is  powerfully 
aided  by  the  want  of  clothing,  the  want  of  shelter  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  and  the  want  of  all  those  little  comforts 
which  such  destitution  implies,  it  ceases  to  be  wonderful  that  deaths 
should  proceed  from  this  cause ;  but  it  may  be  singular,  that  it 
does  not  induce  a  greater  number  of  deaths.  The  mode  in  which 
this  operates,  and  also  the  kind  of  effects  it  produces,  are  so  well 
explained  by  Mr  Farr,  that  we  think  it  right  to  give  his  account  of 
these  effects. 

**  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  half  year  the  deaths  of  63  indivi- 
duals were  ascribed  (principally  at  inquests)  to  starvation ;  this  is  al- 
most one  annually  to  a  population  of  111,000.  The  want  of  food  im- 
plies the  want  of  everything  else — except  water — as  firing,  cloth- 
ing, every  convenience,  every  necessary  of  life,  is  abandoned  at  the 
imperious  bidding  of  hunger.  Hunger  destroys  a  much  higher  pro- 
portion than  is  indicated  by  the  registers  in  this  andjn  every  other 
country  ;  but  its  effects,  like  the  effects  of  excess,  are  generally  ma- 
nifested indirectly,  in  the  production  of  diseases  of  various  kinds. 
The  privation  is  rarely  ever  absolute ;  the  supply  of  food  is  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  wants  of  organization,  which  requires  daily  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter  containing  not  less  than  nine  ounces  of  car. 
bon."— P.  75. 

On  the  same  subject  we  find  the  following  remarks  in  the  Se- 
cond Annual  Report  for  1838,  and  these  are  so  important  that  we 
cannot  withhold  them  from  our  readers. 
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"  The  36  caKH  ascribed  to  Etarvation  in  1687  have  been  since  care- 
fully investigated.  24  were  infiiots  that  died  for  want  of  maternal 
nourishment;  12  died  of  inanition  ;  12  died  from  expoiiirctocatd;  15 
from  the  want  of  proper  food,  or  from  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  coroners  were  not  the  informants  in  the  mnjority  of  instan- 
ces. Ii|  18.%  the  deaths  of  126  males  und  41  females,  muking 
167  in  all,  were  cinswd  under  Starvation. 

"  A  detailed  abstract  was  made  of  the  deaths  ascribed  solely  or  par- 
tially to  star\'ation  by  hunger  ur  cold  in  1838.  The  table  compris- 
ed 123  cases,  exclusive  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age  ;  and  inquests 
had  been  held  on  the  bodies  in  77  cases.  The  following  are  exam- 
ples of  (he  various  singular  complications  of  cold  and  the  want  of 
food  ;  in  some  instances  the  effect  of  accident,  but  more  frequently 
of  destitution. 

"  The  cause  of  death  ns  registered  ;  the  sex.  age,  profession,  placo 
and  time  of  death,  and  the  informant  when  an  inquest  was  not  held, 
are  stated. 

"  1.  Died  in  consequence  of  the  inclement  state  of  the  weather  and 
from  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life ;  female ;  age,  about 
50;  profession  not  stated  i  inquest;  died  at  9,  Lincoln-court,  Dru- 
ry-lane ;  February  15th, 

"  4.  Admitted  in  a  destitute  and  dying  condition  ;  male  ;  65  ; 
panper  ;  informant,  master  of  St  George's  Workhouse  ;  died  in  St 
George's  Workhouse  ;  February  I5th. 

"  7-  Natural  death,  accelerated  by  destitution  ;  male  ;  17  ;  men- 
dicant ;  inquest ;  died  in  the  Holbom  Union  ;  February  20th. 

"  8.  The  effects  of  starvation  and  cold  ;  female  ;  60  ;  pauper  ; 
informant,  master  of  workhouse ;  died  in  St  Luke's  Workhouse  ; 
January  28th. 

"  10.  From  exhaustion,  induced  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
weather,  acting  on  a  body  thinly  clad,  fatigued,  and  in  want  of  nutri- 
tious food  ;  female  ;  61  ;  inquest ;  died  at  Claphnm  :  February  15th. 

"  11.  Want  of  proper  and  sufficient  foud  ;  female  ;  29)  single  j 
inquest;  died  in  St  Mary's,  Nottingham  ;  February  11th. 

"  12.  From  destitution,  cauaed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ; 
male ;  76 :  baker ;  informant,  master  of  workhouse  ;  died  at  West- 
bury  ;  February  5th. 

"  14.  From  the  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  and  the 
inclemenoy  of  the  wentlier  while  in  a  bout  oHT  Trinity  Sound ;  male  j 
13;  sailor;  inquest;  Coistor  Union;  January  25th. 

"  15.  Starvation;  female;  40;  pauper;  informant,  master  of 
workhouse  ;  Lincoln  Workhouse  ;  January  30lh. 

"  16,  Starvation  ;  male ;  H ;  shoemaker  ;  informant,  Lucy  Hale ; 
Stourbridge ;  January  SSd. 

"  19.  Cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger;  male;  47;  grocer;  inquest; 
Haslingden  ;  March  9th. 

"  25,  From  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  male  ;  30  ; 
profession  nnknown  ;  inquest ;  Charing  Cross  Hospital ;  June  l.'ith. 

"  26.  Destitution  ;  male ;  42  ;  Ubourer  ;  informant,  William 
Wix;  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ;  April  Ist. 
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''  29.  Ague,  accelerated  by  destitution  and  want ;  male ;  45 ; 
vagrant ;  inquest ;  Hawkhurst ;  April  1st. 

**  30.  Destitution  ;  female ;  1|  ;  daughter  of  W.  and  H.  Cleaver ; 
informant^  Ann  Young ;  Oving ;  Mav  7th. 

*^  31.  Inanition;  male;  70 :  profession  unknown;  informant^ 
master  of  workhouse ;  St  Giles's  Workhouse ;  July  31st. 

'^  40.  Starvation^ — viz.  the  want  of  sufficient  nourishment  during 
iUness ;  male ;  55  ;  labourer ;  informant^  C.  Patriot ;  Baptist  Street^ 
Carnarvon ;  November  26tb. 

'*  43.  Hunger  and  cold  ;  male ;  34  ;  inquest ;  Thame  ;  Decem- 
ber 10th. 

<'  48.  Starvation^  but  no  evidence  appears  to  the  jury  of  any  ap- 
plicati<Mi  having  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  or  the  reliev- 
ing officer  for  the  last  two  months  ;  male ;  18;  vagrant ;  inquest ; 
Ripley;  Novemb^  17th. 

^'  50.  Died  from  starvation  ;  male ;  58  ;  gentleman  ;  inquest ; 
Headington ;  April  7th. 

"  53.  Starvation  ;  male  ;  43  ;  tailor  ;  inquest ;  Kentmere  ;  Oc- 
tober 29th. 

"  54.  Starvation,  ^father  of  No.  bb)  ;  male  ;  50 ;  labourer  ;  in- 
quest ;  Kentmere  ;  October  29th. 

"  55,  Starvation,  (son  of  No.  54)  ;  male  ;  14 ;  inquest ;  Kent- 
mere  ;  October  29th. 

''  61.  Died  from  cold  and  exposure  to  the  weather^ — verdict  of  in« 
quest ;  male  ;  25  ;  vagrant ;  informant,  W.  Seaman,  constable  ; 
died  at  Cheam  ;  January  14th. 

"  03.  P^ished  in  the  snow  from  the,  severity  of  the  weather ; 
male  ;  18 ;  labourer  ;  informant,  master  of  the  workhouse ;  died  at 
Chatham  ;  January  18th. 

*'  67*  Frozen  to  death  ;  male  ;  60 ;  vagrant ;  informant,  G.  Burl, 
undertaker ;  died  at  Leominster  ;  January  20th. 

'*  70.  Fatigue  and  intense  cold ;  male  ;  54 ;  land-surveyor  ;  in- 
quest ;  died  at  Holt ;  January  20th. 

*'  86.  Starved  to  death  by  cold ;  male ;  60 ;  pauper  ;  informant, 
J.  Jacob,  House  of  Industry ;  died  at  Shrewsbury;  January  19th. 

*'  99.  Died  in  a  state  of  starvation  from  cold ;  male;  18  ;  mari- 
ner ;  informant,  £.  Rodriguez  ;  died  at  Liverpool ;  May  1st. 

'*  123.  Starvation  from  neglect  of  mother ;  male ;  21  months ; 
son  of  a  spinster  ;  informant,  Martha  Brook ;  died  at  Huddersfield ; 
September  3d."— P.  7. 

This  is  a  fearful  list  of  instances  in  which  the  thread  of  human 
life  has  been  abruptly  and  prematurely  cut  short,  or  rather  snapt 
asunder  by  the  want  of  what  are  usually  called  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life.  Nothing  can  demonstrate  so  forcibly  the  necessity 
of  ascertaining  with  precision  the  causes  of  death  as  Uiis  list ;  and,  if 
all  the  facts  be  established,  nothing  can  establish  more  decidedly 
the  necessity  of  some  system  of  precautionary  inspection  and  tem- 
porary relief,  by  which  accidents  of  this  description  might  be  pre- 
vented. 
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It  must,  nevertheleBB,  be  observed,  that  it  ia  rarely  from  pure 
want  of  food  alone  tliat  death  is  produced ;  and  tbia  privation, 
which  it  lias  been  well  observed  by  Mr  Farr  is  aeldom  complete 
or  absolute,  requires  to  have  its  pernicious  influence  aided  by  the 
concunent  operation  of  various  auxiliary  causes,  for  instance,  long 
exposure  to  cold  and  inadequate  clothing.  Witli  regard  to  the 
term  "  want  of  the  common  neceBsariea  of  life,"  we  believe  it  will 
be  found  that  this  is  a  very  rare  circunistance.  It  is  more  likely 
that  it  is  the  want  of  several  little  comforts  that  operates  in  accele- 
rating the  approach  of  the  king  of  terrors,  than  the  absolute  want 
of  necessarieE.  Among  tliese  may  be  enumerated  want  of  ade- 
quate clothing,  want  of  fuel,  want  of  comfortable  beds  and  bed- 
clotliing,  want  or  neglect  of  the  means  of  personal  cleauliQess,  all 
of  which  operate  in  enfeebling  and  perverting  the  functions,  and 
thereby  rendering  the  sufferers  less  capable  of  resisting  the  direct 
effects  either  of  cold,  or  of  scanty  and  precarious  supplies  of  food. 

The  aunouQCcmcnt  of  so  large  an  amount  of  cases  of  death  by 
starvation  has  created  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  observation 
upon  the  operation  and  application  of  the  New  Poor  Law;  and  it 
has  been  very  generally  believed,  that  these  caaualiies  arc  in  a 
great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mode  in 
which  relief  is  afforded  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  that  alleg- 
ed scanty  and  stinted  manner  Ln  which  it  is  afforded,  the  difficul- 
ties thrown  in  the  way  of  paupers  obtaining  rebef,  and,  above  all, 
the  refusal  of  all  out-dooi;  assistance.  It  would  lead  us  far  beyond 
the  limits  within  which  these  observations  must  be  restricted,  were 
we  to  enter  into  even  a  very  general  consideration  of  the  grounds 
of  these  charges  against  the  New  Poor  Law.  But  it  seema  to  be 
totallyoverlooked  thatno  poor  law,  however  pcrfectin principle,  and 
however  administered,  can  provide  an  effectual  rcroooy  in  all  coses 
against  destitution  and  its  effecfs,  in  such  ciTcumslanccs  as  those  spe- 
cified in  the  report.  Povei-ty,  iudigence,  and  destitution  are  neces- 
sary.evils  in  almost  all  states  of  human  society,  both  savage  and  civi- 
lized ;  only  differing  in  the  modes  aud  forms  which  they  assume  ; 
and  to  suppose  a  stale  of  society  without  tliese  adjuncts,  is  to  sup- 
pose a  state  of  society  not  consisting  of  human  beings,  with  all 
their  faults  of  improvidence  and  misconduct,  and  all  those  which 
are  the  consequences  of  ignorance,  mibfoiiune,  and  sometimes  of 
vice  and  guilt.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  diminish  the  number  and 
feequency  of  accidents  of  this  description  ;  to  diminish  as  far  as  may 
be  possible  the  amount  of  human  misery  and  suffering  ;  and  to  al- 
leviate those  necessary  consequences  of  them  which  cannot  be 
wholly  removed,* 

*  since  ihfM  absctvxtions  have  bern  wriUen,  we  obic?ve  ■  mott  melnDcfaoly  cue 
of  dcalb  bf  insnilion,  in  ijwwtirtil.  Urge,  labouring  loan,  recorded  in  a  If  Iter  in  the 
Tillies  or  Friday  lllh  ;  and  if  all  tbe  Tacta  be  correct,  it  ts  icucely  pouibte  10  doubt, 
ibal  the  guardians  bcliavcd  lo  Ibii  poor  man  vilh  unjuEt  and  uncliriitim  liarshnci*. 
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It  is  important  here  to  observe,  that  the  amount  of  deaths  by 
starvation  is  much  greater  in  large  and  populous  cities  and  their 
neighbourhoods  than  in  moderate-sized  or  small  towns,  and  in 
country  districts.  Thus  the  mortality  from  this  cause  in  1838 
was  in  the  metropolis  29 ;  &nd  in  the  unions  of  the  five  counties 
of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Wilt- 
shire only  14,  not  so  much  as  one-half,  took  place,  (Table  D,) 
p.  50.  From  another  tabular  view,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  diseases  of  town  and  rural  districts,  in  which  the  diseases  of 
various  tovms,  containing  an  aggregate  population  of  1,484,402 
persons,  are  contrasted  with  those  of  twenty-four  rural  districts, 
containing  an  aggregate  population  of  J, 656, 455,  the  number  of 
deaths  by  starvation  was  fifteen  in  the  towns  and  seventeen  in  the 
counties ;  which  is  very  nearly  at  the  same  rate,  compared  with 
the  numbers  of  the  population. 

These  facts  would  lead  to  the  inference,  that  deaths  by  starva- 
tion were  about  twice  more  frequent  in  the  metropolis  than  in  rural 
situations,  and  that  they  were  very  nearly  of  the  same  degree  of 
irequency  in  moderate^sized  towns  as  in  other  country  places.  It 
would  be  lash,  however,  to  draw  from  this  any  positive  general 
conclusions,  more  especially  as  it  appeals  that  in  some  counties, 
not  remarkable  for  large  or  populous  towns,  the  number  of  deaths 
by  starvation  is  considerable.  Thm  in  a  district  embracing  the 
northern  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  Rutlandriiire,  Derbyshire,  Not- 
tingham^ire,  Leicestershire,  and  Northamptonshire,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1,400,000,  twenty-eight  deaths  are  ascribed  to  this 
cause ;  in  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and 
Warwick,  excluding  the  towns  of  Dudley  and  Birmingham,  with 
a  population  of  more  than  1,000,000,  not  fewer  than  thirty-six 
deaths  are  ascribed  to  starvation ;  in  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and 
Staflfbrdshire,  excluding  the  mining  districts,  with  a  population  of 
800,000,  eighteen  deaths  are  imputed  to  this  cause  ;  in  Wales, 
Monmouthshire,  and  Herefordshire,  with  apopulation  of  1,1 00,000, 
eighteen  deaths  took  place  from  this  cause  ;  and  in  Lancashire,  ex- 
cluding Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, sixteen  deaths  took  place  in  each,  or  thirty-two  in  the 
two  districts. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  diseases  reputed  epidemic,  endemic,  and 
contagious,  we  have  already  anticipated,  by  the  foregoing  remarks, 
many  of  those  which  these  distempers  had  suggested,  and  we  have  lit- 
tle to  add  to  what  has  beenalready  said.  We  would, indeed, expunge 
from  this  list,  certainly,  croup,  thrush,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cho- 
lera, and  probably  erysipelas,  which,  though  occasionally  seen  to 
present  the  characters  of  an  epidemic,  and  though  by  several  re- 
spectable physicians  believed  to  be  sometimes  propagated  by  con- 
tagion, forms,  nevertheless,  so  small  a  proportion  of  sickliness  that 
it  might,  perhaps,  as  well  be  ranked  with  cutaneous  or  gastro-cutane- 
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oiiB  disorders.  On  this,  however,  we  will  nol  dwell  >  and  we  think 
there  is  Jcaa  chance  of  bilai^y  in  leaving  rose  among  the  epidemic 
diBtempcrs  than  others  whiL-h  are  placed  there. 

Witb  the  two  last  diseases  of  the  list,  viz,  syphilis  and  canine 
madness,  we  think  it  is  a  little  ditfereiu.  Tliough  syphilis  is  un- 
questionably a  contagious  disease,  yet  it  presents  neither  epidemic 
nor  endemic  cbaracttirs.  It  is  thcctfect  ufan  animal  poison;  but 
ttis  pnison  is  neither  applied,  nor  operates  in  consequence  of  epide- 
mic or  endemic  ciruutustances ;  but  in  consequence  oi'  causes  over 
wliich  the  parties  have  complete  ■ 
in  this  class  conveys  no  useful  infurmation  ; 
tnr  situate  among  disorders  of  uncertain  scat. 

Hydrophobia  or  rabies  is,  according  to  our  ideas,  not  less  im- 
properly placed  here.  Though  rabies  in  do/j^s  may  be  at  certain 
seasons  epidemic,  aud  though  tJic  disease  be  always  propagated 
•by  contagion  or  rather  inoculation,  yet  its  prevalence  in  man  does 
not  depend  so  much  on  epidemic  causes  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  place 
in  this  port  of  the  claasificatioD.  Though  the  rabid  virus  applied 
by  a  hitc  does  produce  a  specific  disease,  yet  this  disease  cannot 
be  said  to  be  on  the  same  footing  with  eniall-pon,  fever,  or  scarlet 
fever;  and,  as  no  very  useliil  information  iscommunicatedaa  to  the 
prevalence  of  epidemic  or  c<.>ntngioti3  diseases,  we  think  it  miglit 
as  well  have  been  placed  among  the  list  of  violent  death?,  aa  death 
by  the  bite  of  a  ferret,  death  by  a  lion,  deatli  by  a  viper,  and 
death  by  the  bite  of  a  dcg  not  hydrophobic. 

The  number  of  children  destroyed  by  drinking  boiling  water 
from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle  is  great  in  both  years ;  in  the  Ifttter 
half  of  1837,6,  equivalent  to  12  annuallv,  and  in  18'd8,no  fever 
than  gfi,  which  is  double  the  amount  of  1837.  We  doubt  whe- 
ther the  fire-guard  could  prevent  this  accident.  It  is  chietly  the 
result  ofthe  habit  of  using  the  tea-kettle  both  aa  n  reservoir  for 
cold  water  and  a  drinking  vessel,  and  also  as  a  vessel  for  boiling 
water ;  all  Irom  the  want  of  appropriate  drinking  vessels,  and  the 
habit,  consequently,  ofdrJnking  from  the  tea-kettle.  The  chil- 
dren seeing  the  parents  quench  thirst  in  this  manner,  think  tliere 
can  be  no  harm  in  imitating  them,  aud  hence  the  number  of  fatal 
accidents  from  Uiis  cause. 

From  this  subject  we  must  pass  to  a  few  others  introduced  in 
the  Reports ;  and  we  shall  shortly  advert  to  some  points  illustrating 
the  statistical  etiology  of  diseases. 

Among  the  diseases  ofthe  organs  of  respiration  pneumonia  ot 
pulmonic  inflammation  and  consumption  were  by  far  the  most  far 
tal.  The  former  appears  to  be  most  ialnl  to  children.  Among 
879  fata!  cases  of  pneumonia  in  the  metropolis  and  in  some  coun- 
try districts,  !^28  were  children  under  three  years  of  age.  It  is 
added  that  several  of  these  cases  were  the  sequelae  of  measles  and 
hooping-cough.  Pneumonia  seems  to  be  fatal  in  children,  ehieSy 
from  its  being  overlooked  until  it  has  proceeded  too  far  to  be  amo- 
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nable  to  treatment,  and  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  advances  in 
children. 

The  deaths  from  consumption  amounted  in  the  latter  half  of 
1837  to  27,764,  which  is  equivalent  to  J20  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  or  nearly  four  annually  among  1000  living.  In  1838,  the 
mortality  from  consumption  was  27,935  among  males,  and  31,090 
among  females,  making  a  total  mortality  of  59,0X5,  which  is  equi* 
valent  to  two-thirds  of  the  mortality  from  all  the  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  between  a  fifth  and  a  sixth  part  of  the 
total  mortality  from  all  diseases.  Consumption,  Mr  Farr  ob- 
serves, is  8  per  cent,  more  fatal  to  females  than  to  males.  This 
he  explains  in  the  following  manner  : 

'^  The  higher  mortality  of  English  women  by  consumption  may 
be  ascribed  partly  to  the  in-door  life  which  they  lead,  and  partly  to 
the  compression,  preventing  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  by  costume. 
In  both  ways  they  are  deprived  of  free  draughts  of  vital  air,  and 
the  altered  blood  deposits  tuberculous  matter  with  a  fatal  unnatu- 
ral facility.  Thirty'One  thousand  and  ninety  English  women  died 
in  one  year  of  the  incurable  malady  !  Will  not  this  impressive  iBsust 
induce  persons  of  rank  and  influence  to  set  their  countrywomen 
right  in  the  article  of  dress,  and  lead  them  to  abandon  a  practice 
which  disfigures  the  body,  strangles  the  chest,  produces  nervous  or 
other  disorders,  and  has  an  unquestionable  tendency  to  implant  an 
incurable  hectic  malady  in  the  frame  ?  Girls  have  no  more  need  of 
artificial  bones  and  bandages  than  boys." — P.  5. 

It  appears  to  us  very  doubtful  whether  this  cause  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  preponderance  of  mortality  by  consumption 
among  females  more  than  males.  Of  the  effects  of  with  in-door 
life  it  is  difficult  to  speak  positively  ;  for  in  the  lower  ranks  many 
females  seem  to  be  attacked  by  consumption  while  not  leading 
lives  properly  within  doors ;  and  the  alleged  injurious  influence  of 
the  mode  of  life  seems  to  be  much  diminished,  if  not  annihilated,  by 
the  two  facts, — that  while  all  females  dress  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner, only  a  certain  proportion  are  attacked  by  and  fall  victims  to 
the  disorder  ;  and  that  males,  who  use  no  articles  of  dress  which  can 
injure  the  chest,  and  who  ought  therefore  to  be  exempt,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  disease  to  an  amount  not  much  smaller  than  females. 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  ages  of  1200  persons  de- 
stroyed by  cancer,  is  important : 

"'q    —    oico'**        .o        <9        r*       coo?  _«J 

Males,  .3313       6     21       42      69      89      65     17    3       321 

Females,         .  9    2     4    5     15     66     175    250     198     118    36     1       879 

Males  and  females,  12     5     5     8     20     87     217     319    287     183     53     4     1200 
Mean  Annual  Mortality  in  100,000  living  at  each  Age. 

1.2   .6   .6  1.3  1.7  10.5  50.1  67.8  91.9117.8108.917.4  ... 
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Tliis  shows  at  once  how  much  more  frequent  cancer  is  among 
females  than  among  males.  Between  KO  and  40,  tlie  number  of 
femalee  attacked  is  three  times  greater  tLnn  of  males  ;  between 
40  and  60,  the  number  is  four  times  greater ;  and  between  60  and 
90  it  ia  more  than  twice.  The  disease  is  most  frequent  between 
the  ages  of  30  and  70,  The  occurrence  of  cancer  below  the  age 
of  15  may  be  well  founded  ;  but  is  there  not  reason  to  believe 
that  in  some  young  subjects  the  disease  is  rather  of  the  enceplia- 
lomatous  character  ?  Genuine  fibro-eartiloginous  earcinonia  is,  we 
believe,  a  rare  disease  before  the  age  of  -tO ;  and  it  seems  singu- 
lar that  so  many  as  twelve  eases  should  take  place  in  the  twelve 
before  the  age  of  5  years,  while  at  Eve  years  only  five  cases  take 
place,  and  between  10  and  15  years  the  same  number.  All  the 
cases  said  to  take  place  under  the  age  of  20  are  most  likely  to  be 
ascribed  to  soft  cancer  or  cncephaloma. 

Suicide  is  arranged  under  the  head  of  violent  deaths.  In  1838, 
the  number  of  suicides  is  stated  to  be  1058,  of  whom  761  were 
males  and  307  females.  On  the  different  modes  adopted  to  ac- 
complish self-murder,  no  information  is  given ;  and  we  beg  to 
suggest,  if  it  be  practicable,  that  this  might  furnish  a  curious,  if 
not  useful  department  of  statistical  information.  The  ages  are 
distinguished,  the  counties  in  which  they  took  place,  and  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  at  which  they  were  committed,  in  the  following 
table : 

Tlie  Agts  of  1044  auicidn. 


Mala  and  feniiln, 


10.B    15.2    14.3 


The  Tcndeocy  lo  Suicide  i>  grei 


Males  and  Femnla, 


l.a      I3.S     30.7 
n  Itie  Metropolu,  u 


»(  in  Walei. 

.5  =  5"= 


1.      2.      3.      i. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

IS.    a. 

10- 

n.  - 

\-,S     95     43     63 
5<J     41     20      17 

71 
2.i 

06 

Si 
33 

49 
27 

90     ti7 
35     21 

25     SB 

37 

111 

60 

i»   7si 

10     307 

237  130    es    70 

a4 

78 

25  10.->S 

9  (i.S    S.6  4.5   6.9   G.3    5.7  7-i  3.5 
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The  tmallest  Number  of  Suictdet  occurs  in  the  Cold  Season  of  the  Year. 

M.         P.     M.  and  P. 
January,  February,  March,        .  163        68        229 

April,  May,  June,  .        .210        94        304 

July,  AuffvuK,  September,  214        73        287 

October.  NoTember,  December,      .      164        74        238 

The  greatest  number  of  self-murders  appears  to  be  committed 
by  persons  between  the  40th  and  60th  years  of  age  ;  and  the  larg- 
est proportion  among  those  actually  living  between  50  and  70  years. 
It  appears  that  between  the  ages  of  50  and  60  twenty  per  100,000 
commit  self-murder ;  and  between  those  of  60  and  70  the  number 
per  100,000  is  19-8,  very  nearly  twenty. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  the  tendency  to  self-murder  is  great-  ' 
est  in  the  metropolis,  least  in  Wales  and  the  conterminous  counties, 
and  at  a  middle  rate  in  the  south-eastern  and  the  northern  coun- 
ties. It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  of  the  frequency 
of  this  accident  in  the  metropolis.  The  mental  powers  and  emo- 
tions are  there  kept  in  a,  state  of  almost  constant  fervent  commo- 
tion, or  what  is  named  violent  excitement.  All  those  objects  which 
rouse  men  to  great  and  excessive  exertions,  intellectual  and  corpo- 
real, are  incessantly  operatingfupon  the  mind,  at  the  same  time ;  the 
chances  of  great  success  ot  of  to^l  ruin,  of  boundless  wealth  or 
extreme  poverty,  the  most  brilliant  prosperity  or  the  most  calami- 
tous adversity,  are  there  all  so  closely  connected,  that  the  mind 
is  exactly  placed  in  the  position  calculated  to  create  the  most  san- 
guine expectations,  or  to  engender  despair  and  extinguish  hope, 
especially  in  persons  whose  passions,  either  of  avarice  or  of  ambi- 
tion, tempt  them  to  stake  largely  either  in  commerce  or  in  simi- 
lar pursuits. 

The  comparison  of  the  diseases  of  towns  and  rural  districts  gives 
rise  to  a  very  important  and  useful  inquiry.  It  has  long  been 
taught  in  general  terms,  that  towns  are  most  unhealthy;  that 
large  and  populous  cities  are  the  graves  of  the  human  race,  and 
could  not  maintain  their  own  population  without  the  incessant  sup- 
plies which  are  furnished  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districta, 
flocking  thither  with  the  hope  of  making  fortunes ;  and  that  the 
country  is  the  only  situation,  in  which  the  human  race  can  preserve 
health  and  attain  a  moderate  degree  of  longevity.  But  though 
these  propositions  have  been  stated  in  these  general  terms,  no  di- 
rect proof  of  their  accuracy  has  ever  been  adduced ;  and  the  sub- 
ject has  been  treated  with  little  precision.  The  following  obser- 
vations by  Mr  Farr  are  deduced  with  care,  from  the  comparative 
examination  of  the  diseases  in  both  situations  on  a  large  and  ex- 
tended scale : 

Deaths  by  twelve  classes  of  fatal  Diseases  in  City  and  in  County 

districts. 

Cities.  Counties. 

Population,  .  «  ,  3,553,161     3,500,750 

Epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  diseases,      12,766  6,(V\!b 
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■Sporadic  Hiscaxei. 

Cities. 

Counties. 

Of  the  nervous  system. 

.        .      7,705 

3,607 

Of  the  respiratorj  orgiins, 

J2,619 

7.847 

„     organs  of  circulution. 

690 

309 

„     digestive  organs. 

3,476 

1,832 

„     urinary  organs. 

219 

161 

„     organs  of  generation, 
„     organs  of  locomotion. 

460 

265 

382 

154 

62 

55 

Of  uncertain  seat. 

4,396 

3,730 

■»ge,             .... 

2,924 

3,102 

Violent  deaths. 

1,370 

929 

Not  specified. 

1,104 

1,667 

Total, 


47.953        29,6 


"  The  concentration  of  the  population  in  cities  doubles  tlie  deaths 
from  the  two  first  classes  of  disease  ;  the  ratio  of  deaths  having  been 
as  1  to  2.11,  and  I  to  2. 13;  and  upon  reference  lo  the  individual  dis- 
eases in  tables  C,  D.,  it  will  be  observed  thnt  the  augmentation  in 
the  latter  cluss  occurs  principuUf  in  convulsions  and  hydrocephalus  : 
— Deatlisby  convulsions,  counties,  1,347,  cities,  3,723,  ratio  1 : 2.7fi ; 
by  hydrocephalus,  comities,  559,  citieSj  1,540,  ratio  1 :  2.75.  It  lias 
already  been  intimated,  that  convulsion  is  a  freqnent  intercurrent 
Bymptom  in  diarrhoea  and  diseaseK  of  the  epidemic  class  in  infanta  ; 
it  may  exist,  however,  as  an  independent  nlfection,  and  in  tbjit  case 
has  clearly,  as  well  as  hydrocephalus,  with  whicliit  is  allied,  an  epi- 
demic character.  A  similar  remark  will  apply  to  pneumonia  and 
bronchitis,  of  which  1 ,209  caae»  were  registered  in  the  counties, 
2,065  in  the  cities;  ratio  1  :  2.37.  The  pulmonary  inflammation 
was,  in  many  cases,  developed  in  the  course  of  measles,  influenza, 
and  other  diseases  of  the  first  class.  The  three  following  diseases, 
which  principally  affect  adults  between  the  ages  of  1  .'i  and  65,  show 
that  unhealthy  places  augment  the  fiitality  of  diseases  in  different 
degrees. 

Countiei.     CitJui.        IncroosE  per  cenl.  in  Cities. 
Deaths  by  consumption,     5,857      6,125  39 

"      '  child-birth,  217         372  71 

typhus,  1.564     3.456  221 

"  This  gives  the  class  ili  cat  ion  a  peculiar  property.  Wherever  the 
absolute  mortality  is  lovv,  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  epidemic  class 
is  less  than  the  number  in  the  pulmonary  class ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
wherever  the  deaths  in  the  first  class  exceed  or  equal  those  ia  the 
third,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  absolute  mortality  ia  high." — Pp. 
77,  78- 

A  view  of  the  deaths  in  the  city  districts  and  tlie  country  dis- 
tricts for  1838,  leads  to  similar  results.  The  following  observa- 
tiooa,  with  the  accompanying  table,  present  these  results  in  a  abort 
but  intelligible  form : 


I 

I 
J 


Of  the  organs  of  generation,           -        -  984  547 

Of  the  organs  of  locomotion^           -        -  653  354 

Of  the  integumentary  system^         .        .  144  66 

Of  uncertain  seat,          ....  io,447  10,529 
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Deaths  by  twelve  Cases  of  Fatal  Diseases  in  City  and  in  Rural 

Districts. 

City  Districts.    Rural  do. 

Estimated  population,  June  30,  1838,     3,7d6,S21       3,539,908 

1.  Epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  diseases,  23,655  13,6S5 

f  Of  Uie  nervous  system,  ...  15,651  8,177 

Of  the  respiratory  orgims,  ...  SS,973  18,508 

Of  the  Organs  of  circulation,  -        •  1,301  712 

Of  the  digestive  organs,  -        -        .  6,505  3,361 

6>  ^ -<  Of  the  urinary  organs,  ...  417  373 

7.  I  ' 

9.  a 
10.^ 

11.  Age, ^     -         -       7,374  8,874 

12.  Violent  deaths,   -        -        -        -        -        -      3,104  2,516 

Causes  not  specified,  .        ^        .        .       1,811  2,708 

Total  deaths,        -        -  101,019  70,410 

"  Besides  the  70,410  persons  who  died  equally  in  the  dense  and  in 
the  more  scattered  pojpiuations,  there  was  an  e^ccess  in  the  cities  of 
30>609  deaths ;  0970  from  diseases  of  the  epidemic  class,  7474  from 
diseases  of  the  nervous  systeo^^  10,465  from  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  and  3144  from  diseases  <;^  the  digestive  organs.  The 
annual  rate  of  mortality  in  the  cities  was  2.7,  in  the  counties  2.0 
per  cent. ;  and  the  mortality  in  the  cities  1.36  to  1.00  in  the  conn* 
ties.  The  mean  duration  of  life  in  the  two  sets  of  circumstancea 
would  differ  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  37  years  and  50  years. 

**  In  examining  the  special  causes  of  death,  three  classes  may  be 
distinguished  ;  one  class  which  was  exaggerated  in  cities  to  the  high* 
est  pitch,  a  third  class  in  which  the  mortality  was  nearly  the  same 
or  in  excess  in  the  counties,  and  an  intermediate  class.  To  1.00 
deaths  in  the  counties  the  deaths  out  of  the  same  amount  of  popu« 
lation  in  the  cities  were  by  asthma,  3.80  ;  erysipelas,  2.71 ;  convul- 
sions and  teething,  2.57 ;  cephalitis  and  hydrocephalus,  2.41  ;  hv- 
drophobia,  2.37 ;  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  pleurisy,  1 .99  ;  deli- 
rium tremens,  1.98  ;  typhus,  1.88;  small-pox,  1.73;  heart-disease, 
1.73;  childbirth,  1.63;  syphilis,  1.59;  rheumatism,  1.58;  gout, 
1.55;  hernia,  1.48;  purpura,  1.46;  sudden  deaths,  1.45 ;  liver 
disease,  1.45;  hepatitis,  1.35;  tetanus,  1.32.  The  excess  of  mor- 
tality in  cities  was  less  in  the  following  cases :  by  consumption, 
1.24;  croup,  1.23;  vident  deaths,  1.17  >  atone,  1.11;  mortifica- 
tion, 1.10;  malformations,  1.07  ;  apoplexy,  1 .07  ;  heemorrhage, 
1 4)2. — The  mortality  by  the  third  class  of  causes  was  greater  in  the 
counties  than  in  the  cities  :  for  the  mortality  to  1.00  in  the  coun- 
ties was,  in  the  cities,  by  paralysis,  .99 ;  dropsy,  .99 ;  jaundice,  .99 ; 
diabetes  .97 ;  cancer,  .92 ;  hydrothorax,  .88 ;  hematemesis,  .79 ; 
debility  (frequently  premature  birth,)  .75  ;  atrophy,  .75  ;  scrofula, 
.46.  It  will  be  useful  to  compare  all  the  other  diseases  in  Table 
(F)  ;  but,  in  doing  so,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  diseases  in 
the  epidemic  class  fluctuate  from  year  to  year  ;  that  when  the  num- 
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ber  of  cases  is  considerable,  the  relative  mortality  ia  moat  correctly  J 

expressed,  and  lliat  slight  differences  deserve  little  attention.  ] 

"  The  fatality  of  scrofula,  purpura,  cancer,  stone,  jmin dice,  diabe-  I 

which  there  are  new  deposits,  new  for 


tioiis,  or  new  secretions,  is  as  great  in  tbe  country 
dropsy  comes  under  the  same  head.     Their  exciting  causes  are  com- 
mon to  the  two  classes  of  population. 

"  It  lias  been  proved  that  the  same  injuries  and  diseases  are  more 
deadly  in  cities  than  in  the  country ;  which  may  account  fur  the 
higher  mortality  from  violent  death,  hernia,  and  some  other  causes. 
Parturition  is  as  frequent  in  the  country  as  in  town  ;  where  it  ia 
nevertheless  bo  often  followed  by  puerperal  fever  us  to  be  63  per 
cent,  more  fotal."— Pp.  9,  10. 

Mi  Farr  allows  Uiat  tlie  manner  in  which  human  beings  are  ag- 
gregated, and  a.9  it  were  accumulated,  in  cities  and  towns,  is  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  tlic  dcvclopement  and  the  propagation  of 
many  fatal  disorclcra,  and  dial  the  same  diseases  Bje  thus  rendered 
greatly  more  severe  and  unmanageable,  and  more  fatal  in  cities 
and  towns  than  in  the  open  country,  where  the  air  is  more  pure, 
and  where  ventilation  is  more  perfect.  But  he  it<  disposed,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  doubt  whether  the  inareased  mortality  of  cities 
he  an  evil  necessary  to  their  construction,  or  only  adventilious,— 
be  an  inevitable  result  of  ihe  modes  of  life  there  pursued,  or  one 
which  can  in  various  modes  be  counteracted  ;  and  he  further  di- 
rects attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  country  situations,  the  labour- 
ing classes  are  exposed  to  bard  labour,  bad  or  isiperfecL  accommo- 
dation, coarse  scanty  fore,  and  are  thus  often  attacked  by  dis- 
orders, which  persons  living  in  towns  eitlicr  wholly  escape,  or  have 
in  small  numbers  and  in  mild  form.  This  he  thinks  is  especial- 
ly true  of  epidemic  disorders,  where  the  affluent  are  exposed  to  the 
same  general  causes  of  sicliliness,  but  where,  from  possessing  the 
means  of  more  thoroughly  protecting  themselves  against  their  ope- 
ration, they  Buffer  in  a  less  degree,  and  often,  by  enJo^'iDg  such 
means  of  shelter,  clothing,  food,  and  cordials,  as  counteract  tlie  in- 
jurious operation  of  morbific  agents,  either  present  tliese  disorders 
in  a  mild  form,  or  altogether  escape  them.  Mr  Forr  refers 
in  proof  of  the  justice  of  this  view  to  the  fact,  that  what  may  Ibe 
styled  "  the  health  of  London,"  or  more  accurately,  the  salubrity 
of  the  city,  has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last  two  centu- 
ries, and  tliat  in  certain  districts  the  sickuess  and  mortality  are 
much  smaller  than  in  others. 

We  find  some  judicious  observations  on  the  influence  of  climate 
and  on  that  of  seasons  ;  but,  the  limits,  within  which  these  remarks 
must  be  confined,  prevent  us  from  entering  into  thera  at  length. 
On  the  latter  subject,  one  or  two  remarks  deserve  to  be  made. 
In  pestilential  years,  as  in  1603,  16S5, 1636,  and  1665,  when  the 
annual  mortality  was  25  per  cent,  or  one-fourth  of  those  living,  the 
largest  mortal  ily  tonic  place  in  the  nmntlis  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
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iember,  (16.2.)    In  intercurrent  years,  or  those  in  which  there  was 
no  plague,  and  when  the  annual  mortality  was  7  per  cent.,  the  mor- 
tality was  greatest  in  the  same  months,  (2.1),  but  only  a  single 
tenth  more  th^n  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, (2.)    In  1838,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  mortality  is  only 
2.81,  the  whole  of  this  is  reversed.  The  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September  are  remarkable  for  being  those  in  which  the  mortality 
is  smallest,  (6.0) ;  the  mortality  is  increased  in  October,  Novem- 
ber,  and  December,  (6.6)  ;  it  is  still  higher  in  the  spring  months 
of  April,  May^  and  June ;  and  it  is  highest  in  the  months  of  Ja- 
nuary, February,  and  March.     This  change  chiefly  depends  on 
the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  prevalent  £Eital  dis- 
eased.   In  the  fiisl  period,  that  is,  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  mortality  was  mostly  caused  by  such  disorders  as 
plague,  fever,  dysentery,  and  ague.     In  1H38,  though  much  mor- 
tality is  still  caiEsed  by  fever,  yet  plague  is  not  Jsnown ;  dysentery 
is  seldom  &tal  as  an  epidemic;  ague  is  rarely  fatal  by  itself;  and 
the  great  mortality  is  caused  by  consumption,  pneumonia,  small- 
pox, and  similar  diseases.     In  the  metropolis  in  1838,  excluding 
deaths  from  old  age,  by  far  the  greatest  mortality  was  caused  by 
bronchial,  or  pulmonary,  or  pleuritic  inflammation ;  and  the  deaths 
&om  these  diseases  were  more  numerous  in  winter  and  autunm* 
Next  to  these,  asthma  destroys  the  greatest  number  of  persons 
during  the  winter  season  ;  then  comes  dropsy,  that  is,  disease  of  the 
kidney  we  infer,  and  disease  of  the  heart,  during  the  winter,  and 
the  same  malady  in  autumn  and  in  spring ;  and  after  this  the  num- 
bers present  nothing  very  remarkable.     The  mortality  by  con- 
sumption, though  very  high  in  winter,  (1^4),  is,  however,  still 
greater  in  spring,  (2109).     In  summer  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  in 
winter ;  and  in  autumn  it  is  lowest.     But  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  a  disease,   which  is  slow  in  progress,  chronic  in  character, 
and  complicated  in  nature,  should  in  this  manner  destroy  most  of 
its  victims  at  a  season,  when  the  length  and  severity,  as  well  as  the 
variableness  of  the  winter  may  have  been  slowly  consuming  the 
texture  of  the  lungs,  wasting  the  flesh,  and  reducing  the  patient 
to  that  wretched  state  of  debility  in  which  the  smallest  changes  in 
atmospheric  temperature  must  produce  very  great  changes  in  the 
human  frame. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  table,  (p.  15)  the  number  of  males 
destroyed  by  consumption  in  the  metropolis  is  greater  than  that 
of  females.  The  former  amounts  to  4057;  the  latter  to  3630, 
throughout  the  year.  This  disease,  therefore,  is  in  the  metropo- 
lis more  fatal  to  males  than  to  females. 

This  letter  of  Mr  Farr  is  concluded  by  an  account  of  an  epi* 
demic  of  small-pox  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  many  parts 
of  England  and  Wales,  from  the  1st  of  July  1837,  to  the  31st 
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of  December  1839;  nt  least,  a  space  comprehtudingtivoTtintere, 
two  springs,  three  eummerR,  and  three  autiinina.  This  large  epi- 
demic eonsisted  of  several  small  epideinica,  prevailing  as  is  usual 
at  different  places  during  the  period  of  its  visitation.  Its  coune 
is  described  by  Mr  Farr  in  the  following  manner. 

"  IMien  the  Kegistnition  Act  c;tme  into  operation,  the  ppidemie  of 
smalUpox  had  commenced,  and  was  rapidly  advancing.  It  was  rug- 
ing  at  it.<<  height  on  the  western  aide  of  the  inland.  In  LiverpMil 
and  West  Derby  458  individuals  petiahed,  and  were  registered  un- 
der sBidl-pox  in  the  first  three  months.  Buth,  with  a  much  smal- 
ler population,  lost  1S4  lives ;  Leicester,  43 ;  Shreivsbury,  Sa. 
The  epidemic  prevailed  in  the  south-west  counties  in  autumn,  ex- 
tendiDg  to  the  districts  around  iiath,  and  then  pausing  from  Somer- 
aetshire  to  Devonshire,  where  it  destroyed  131  lives  in  Exeter,  and 
half  as  many  mure  in  the  surrounding  districts ;  and  to  Wiltshire, 
where  40  died  in  Calne,  Marlborough,  and  Pewsey,  48  in  Devises, 
and  22  in  Salisbury.  It  penetrntS  further  into  the  country :  (14 
died  in  Wvcombe,  72  in  Wolverhampton,  57  iu  Blacltburn,  99  in 
Wigan.  the  deaths  from  small-pox  in  Wales  were  tripled :  fifl 
died  in  Wrexham,  85  in  Abergavenny  and  Pontypool,  54  in  Mer- 
thyr  Tydfil.  The  hills  and  the  valleys  of  Wales  were  traversed, 
and  711  victims  were  cut  off,  in  the  third  quarter,  the  winter  oT 
1838.  The  disease  hovered  over  the  IVtetropoiis  at  the  first:  29 
died  in  Hollrarn,  10  in  Whitechapcl,  16  in  St  George's,  Southwark, 
29  in  Lauibetb,  4?  in  Greenwich  :  the  deaths  front  it  were  doubletl 
in  the  second  quarter  j  753  perished  in  tho  winter  of  1838.  The 
surrounding  dictricts  were  infected,  Richmond,  Kingston,  Brent- 
ford, Staines,  and  Uxbriilge ;  Dorsetshire,  in  the  south-west,  that 
had  remained  almost  exempt,  was  visited  ;  Weymouth,  Bridpart> 
Beaminster ;  then  Sherborne,  Dorchester,  and  Ceriie  ;  and  Toun- 
lon  that  had  been  just  left  by  dysentery,  with  Williton,  Wellington, 
bnd  Bridgwater  in  Somersetshire.  During  the  winterquarter  (1838) 
not  less  than  121  died  in  Bristol  and  Clifton  ;  63  in  Worcester,  36 
in  Dudley,  CI  in  Wolverhampton,  108  in  Birmingham  and  Aston. 
40  in  Altrincbam  and  Runcorn,  156  in  Manchester  and  Salford.. 
The  small-pox  mortality  attained  Its  maximum  in  the  spring  of  1838  : 
the  mettopulis  saw  1145  carried  to  premature  graves ;  Surrey  lost 
83  by  the  malady  ;  Kent,  13*2 ;  Berkshire,  64 ;  Wiltshire.  93  i 
SoQiersetahire,  29:2  :  Gloucestershire,  142;  Worcestershire,  89 1 
Warwickshire,  1U7;  Lancashire,  442;  Yorkshire,  282;  Durham, 
88;  Cumberland,  44  ;  Monmouthshire,  82  ;  Wales,  fll5.  In  three 
months,  4'liiU  deaths  from  sniaU-|>ox  were  registered.  The  epide- 
mic {lausud,  either  btL-nuse  its  strength  was  exhausted  or  its  victims 
failed  ;  yet  3665  fell  under  its  hands  in  summer,  3851  in  autumn. 
On  the  Murrey  side  of  the  Thames,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  me- 
tropolis, the  mortality  attained  the  highest  pilch  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1838 ;  in  the  three  last  months  of  the  year,  104  died  of 
suall-pox  in  the  Westminster  district.  Ramsgate  and  Margate 
Buffered  severely.     In  the  summer  7fl  died  at  Reading  ;  in  autumn, 
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62  in  Ely,  North  Witchfordy  and  Wisbeach^  Cambridgeshire ;  50 
in  Romford,  Orsett,  Biliericay ;  48  in  Rochfbrd  and  Maldon ;  78 
in  Colchester,  Essex;  95  in  Ipswich;  48  in  Plymonth;  180  in 
Manchester ;  106  in  Oldham ;  197  in  Leeds ;  22  in  Whitehaven ;  38 
in  Westmoreland. 

^'  In  1839  the  epidemic  reached  Norfolk :  in  the  spring  127  were 
destroyed  in  Walsmgham,  Dockine,  PVeebridge  Lynn,  and  King's 
Lynn ;  180  in  Norwich,  where  204  more  died  in  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer ;  the  disease  still  raging  in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  but  with  dimi- 
nished  violence.  The  North  and  the  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire^ 
Sunderland,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Tynemouth,  were  visited. 
The  epidemic  subsided  on  the  eastern  shore ;  and  in  the  summer 
of  1839  only  1533  died  of  omall-pox  in  the  kingdom  :  65  cases  of 
small-pox  were  registered  in  London.  In  the  autumn  of  1839  signs 
of  a  second  epidemic  appeared  at  Liverpool,  Bath,  and  other  towns ; 
the  deaths  in  the  kingdom  rose  to  1730. 

''  The  epidemic  destroyed  more  than  30,819  persons.'* — p.  17* 

It  appears  that,  in  the  metropolis  for  a  long  time  past,  five  deaths 
take  place  every  week  in  consequence  of  small-pox.  This  is  when 
the  disease  is  sporadic,  and  does  not  prevail  in  its  epidemic  char 
racier.  When  the  mortality  rises  much  above  five  aeaths  in  the 
week,  Mr  Farr  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  considers  tlic  dis- 
ease as  dependent  on  epidemic  constitution.  Under  such  circum« 
stances,  the  mortality  rises  to  10,  15, 20,  30, 40,  and  70  per  week. 
In  the  year  1838  the  average  weekly  mortality  by  small-pox  was 
73  persons.  It  appears  from  the  weekly  tables  with  which  we 
have  been  favoured  from  the  Registrar's  Office  for  the  current  year, 
that  the  mortality  from  small-pox  varied  during  the  months  of 
January,  February,  March,  and  April,  from  4  to  12  per  week.  In 
May  they  rose  to  15  ;  and  fell  again  in  June  to  10.  In  July  and  the 
first  weeks  of  August,  they  varied  from  10  or  1 1  to  13  ;  but  in 
the  end  of  that  month  rose  to  25,  and  have  since  that  time  varied 
from  20  to  35.  In  November  and  the  present  month  the  weekly 
deaths  by  small-pox  rose  from  43  to  60,  mostly  in  persons  under 
1 5  years  of  age.  According  to  this  list ,  therefore,  small-pox  has 
been  epidemic  in  London  for  the  last  six  months. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that,  while  vaccination  acts  as  a  protecting 
agent  against  the  attacks,  and  diminishes  much  the  mortality  of 
small-pox,  inoculation,  by  which  the  variolous  poison  is  diffused 
through  the  community,  operates  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  thereby  tends  to  increase  the  mortality  from  this  source. 
A  very  great  actual  benefit  will  be  secured  to  the  public  by  the 
clause  in  the  New  Poor  Law  Act,  which  forbids  the  practice  of 
inoculation,  and  enforces  vaccination  among  the  parochial  authori- 
ties, under  the  infliction  of  severe  penalties. 

Various  other  important  subjects  in  these  Reports  deserve  con- 
sideration. But  our  limits  prevent  us  from  entering  further  into 
them  at  present ;  and  we  must  defer  to  a  future  opportunity  the 
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notice  of  aevcrftl  important  circumstances  in  the  etiology  and  pre- 
valence of  disease,  on  whicli  they  fumisli  valuable  information. 
Our  chief  object  in  directing  attention  to  them  at  pieecnt  is 
to  induce  our  readers  to  study  these  Reports,  and  thereby  to  be 
enabled  to  rectify  several  prevalent  errors  on  the  allcged'frequency 
of  certain  disorderH.  We  are  also  anxious  to  see  the  nosological  ar- 
rangement somewhat  altered,  and  if  possible  improved,  by  being 
rendered  niore  precise  and  accurate.  On  this  point,  however, 
we  speak  with  that  deference  to  the  judgment  of  Mr  Farr  to  which 
Ilia  attention  to  this  subject,  and  bis  knowledge  of  it  give  him  a 
just  title.  We  know  that  he  will  take  in  good  part  the  obser- 
vations which  we  have  seen  occasion  to  make,  and  the  suggestiona 
which  we  have  found  it  incumbent  to  offer.  Their  adoption  we  do 
not  expect,  unless  they  are  found  at  once  necessary,  practicable,  and 
expedient.  But,  under  all  circumstances,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
compilation  of  these  Reports  with  all  their  defects,  shows  not  only 
indefatigable  industry  and  great  talent,  but  will  also  be  highly 
useflil  in  illuatrating  the  etiology  of  disease,  and  the  nature  of  t£ose 
distempers  which  are  most  &tai  to  the  human  race. 


Abt,  IV. — Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  So~ 
ciety  of  Bombay.  Volume  i.  Bombay  :  Printed  at  the  Ameri- 
can Mission  Press,  1838.     8vo.  Pp.  370. 

1.  A  Report  on  a  Disease  wkush  prevailed  in  pari  of  Kutch 
and  Kattt/ujar  in  the  years  1815  and  1S1G<  Addressed  Ic 
the  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Board,  By  J.  M'Adam,  Esq. 
Superintending  Surgeon,  Dcccan  Division,  formerly  Civil  Sur- 
geon in  Kattywar. 

2.  A  Report  on  a  Disease  which  prevailed  in  part  of  the  ZiU 
lah  ofAhmedabad  in  the  years  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  Ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Board.  By  J.  Gilueb, 
Esq,,  formerly  of  the  Bombay  Service. 

3.  A  Report  on  a  Disease  te^hich  prevailed  in  Kattywar  and 
in  parts  of  the  Zillah  of  Ahmedabad,  in  the  years  1819 
and  1820.  Addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Board. 
By  Thomas  Whtte,  Esq.,  formerly  of  the  Bombay  Service. 

In  our  fifty-Grst  volume  we  gave  an  account  of  a  pestilential  feveii 
which  had  been  raging  in  183tj  and  1837,  with  great  mortality 
among  the  natives  of  Pali  and  the  western  provinces  of  India  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  stated  our  purpose  of  directing  attention,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  the  accounts  of  a  similar  epidemic  which  prevailed  in 
Kutch  and  Kattywar,  in  the  years  1815  and  1816. and  in  theZillali 
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of  Ahmedabad  in  1819  and  1820.  We  now  proceed  to  fulfil  the 
promise  then  made.  But  it  is  requisite  previously  to  advert  shortly 
to  the  origin  of  the  publication,  to  which  we  have  been  indebted 
for  information  regarding  this  disease. 

In  November  1835,  a  number  of  medical  gentlemen,  attached 
to  the  different  divisions  of  the  public  service  in  the  Presidency  of 
Bombay,  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the  benefits  which  had 
resulted  from  the  scientific  labours  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  So* 
ciety  of  Calcutta,  in  collecting,  digesting,  and  publishing  a  great 
deal  of  usefiil  information  on  the  medical  topography  of  India,  and 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  its  particular  regions,  and  to  different  In* 
dian  tribes,  and  conscious  tnat  they  enjoyed  similar  opportunities 
of  procuring  information  on  many  subjects  which  might  be  useful 
to  themselves,  and  highly  instructive  to  those  who  were  daily  com- 
ing to  India,  determined  on  instituting  a  similar  association  at 
Bombay,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  advancement  of  medi- 
cal science  and  its  collateral  branches.  On  the  23d  of  that  month, 
accordingly,  there  was  held,  at  the  office  of  the  medical  storekeep- 
er, a  meeting  of  all  the  leading  medical  officers  then  in  the  city,  at 
which,  with  Mr  Collier,  Deputy-Inspector  General  in  the  chair, 
and  Dr  Morehead,  as  secretary,  a  series  of  resolutions  was  read, 
expressive  of  the  general  sentiments  of  the  meeting,  and  establish- 
ing an  association  much  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  Medi- 
cal and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta. 

The  society  thus  constituted  was  rapidly  enlarged  by  the  fre- 
quent accession  of  new  members  ;  and  before  the  close  of  1838, 
the  society  consisted  of  eighty-eight  ordinary  resident  members, 
four  non-resident  ordinary  members,  and  six  corresponding  mem- 
bers. 

One  peculiar  feature  in  the  society  arose  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  members,  few  of  whom  being  resident  in  Bombay,  could 
conveniently  attend  regular  periodical  meetings.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  these  were  deemed  unnecessary.  Papers,  however,  and 
dissertations,  intended  for  the  society,  were  sent  to  the  secretary 
for  perusal ;  and  to  him  was  assigned  the  duty,  after  preparing  an 
abstract  for  publication,  of  circulating  them  among  the  members 
resident  in  Bombay  and  Poonah,  and  subsequently  placing  them 
among  the  records  of  the  society.  A  great  number  of  papers  was 
thus  in  a  short  time  collected  ;  and  from  these  the  committee  of 
management  selected  such  as  it  seemed  expedient  to  publish. 

In  this  manner  the  materials  of  the  present  volume  have  been 
collected  and  published.  In  noticing  the  appearance  of  this  first 
effort  of  the  society,  it  is  right  to  say  that  great  merit  is  due,  not 
only  to  the  committee,  but  also  to  Dr  Charles  Morehead,  both  in 
his  capacity  of  member  of  that  committee,  and  also  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duty  as  secretary.  These  duties  have  not  been  light 
or  easy  of  performance  ;  and  his  zeal  and  interest  in  the  cause,  ' 
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vitKliis  mdefatigoble  induBtry,  huvc  enabled  him  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect a  measure  which  nothing  but  great  zeal  and  induslry,  as  nell 
OS  much  inflaencc,  could  enable  him  to  accomplish.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  us  to  observe  and  to  be  enabled  to  say,  that  Dr  Morebeod, 
who  muBt  be  known  to  many  in  this  city,  as  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  and  much  respected  Episcopal  clergyman,  formerly  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  from  being  educated  at  this  University,  has  been  high- 
ly instrumental  in  providing  a  channel  for  preserving  and  making 
public  many  papers  and  documents  illustrative  of  Indian  diseases 
and  accidents,  which  must  have  otherwisB  been  forgotten  or  left  in 
undeserved  obscurity. 

The  contents  of  tlie  volume  are  varied  as  well  as  interesting. 
Two  papers  on  the  Medical  Topography,  the  one  of  the  province 
of  Guzerat,  the  other  ou  the  Climate  of  the  Mahabuleskwur  bills, 
contain  much  useful  matter,  and  may  afterwards  become  the  aub- 
ject  of  attention.  At  present  we  propose  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  three  papers,  the  titles  of  which  are  prefixed,  on 
a  fever  with  affection  of  the  glands,  which  prevailed  in  various  parts 
of  the  upper  and  western  provinces  of  India,  between  1815  and 
1890,  and  which  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Pali  Plague,  we  gave  an  account  in  our  fifty-firat 
volume. 

The  papers  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  appearance,  progress, 
and  sjTnptoms  of  this  disease  are  three  in  number  ;  and  we  shall 
consider  them  in  chronological  order,  as  the  best  calculated  for 
giving  a  clear  view  of  the  progressive  advancement  and  diffusion 
of  the  epidemic ;  at  the  same  time  talking  from  each  such  facts  and 
observations  as  may  give  a  consecutive  account  of  the  disorder. 

The  first  paper  on  the  subject  is  tlie  Report  by  Mr  TiPAdam ; 
the  second  paper  is  by  Mr  J.  Gilder;  and  the  third  is  by  Mr 
Thomas  Wbyte. 

Oue  of  the  most  remarkable  and  most  constant  circumstances 
in  iheiiistory  of  all  diseases  reputed  pestilential  is,  that  their  origin 
i«  involved  in  obscurity  so  perfect,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
obtain  any  information  on  the  first  commencement  of  the  distem- 
per. This,  Mr  M'Adam  informs  us,  was  the  case  with  the  dis- 
temper of  Kutch  and  Kattywar.  It  was  Srst  noticed  in  May 
ISIS,  at  Kuntakote  and  its  neighbourhood,  a  consideiable  town 
in  that  province  ;  and  tlience  spread  rapidly  to  Munsurra,  Chitore, 
Adooee,  and  Wandia,  all  towns  in  Wagur,  in  all  of  which  towns 
it  caused  much  mortality  during  January,  February,  and  March 
1816.  In  May  1816  it  appeared  in  Moorvee,  on  the  Kattywar 
side  of  the  Runn  of  Kutdi,  and  continued  there  to  prevail  with 
great  mortality  HO  late  as  November  1816.  In  August  1816  it  ap- 
peared again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Runn,  and  after  prevail- 
ing there  in  various  towns,  spread  into  the  province  of  SIndc, 
where,  at  the  end  of  1816,  it  continued  to  cause  great  mortality. 
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The  following  account  of  its  iq)peaiance  and  characteristic 
symptoms  are  given  by  Mr  M'Adam. 

*^  The  origin  of  the  disease  which  has  for  some  time  raged  in  Wa- 
gur  and  the  Mucha  Kanta,  is  involved  in  obeourity.  It  appears  to 
have  been  first  noticed  at  Kuntakote  or  its  neighbourhood,  m  May 
1815.  Thence  it  spread  to  Munsurrai  Chitore^  Adooee^  and  Wan- 
dia>  all  towns  in  Wagur ;  and  in  all  of  which  it  committed  great 
ravages  during  the  months  of  January «  February,  and  March  ^the 
present  year.  In  May  last,  after  it  had  ceased  to  prevail  in  Wagur, 
It  made  its  appearance  in  the  town  of  Moorvee,  on  the  Kattywar 
side  of  the  Run  ;  and  there  it  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time 
to  prevail  with  fatal  effects.  In  August  the  disease  repassed  the 
Run  to  Buchau,  twenty-three  miles  distant  from  this  place,  and  late- 
ly appeared  for  a  short  time  at  the  village  of  Chiroee,  ten  miles 
nearer.  It  also  rages  at  present  in  the  large  town  of  Rhadanpore, 
and  has  extended  its  ravages  to  the  province  of  Sind,  where  it  is 
said  to  be  the  cause  at  this  moment  of  great  mortality. 

''  One  case  of  the  disease  occurred  in  this  town :  the  person  affect- 
ed came  horn  Buchau,  and  died  the  day  after  his  arrival ;  but  the 
precaution  being  immediately  taken  of  having  all  those  who  had  had 
any  communication  with  him,  sent  out  of  the  fort>  and  his  house 
fumigated  and  untiled  so  as  to  expose  it  to  the  £un,  it  did  not  again 
make  its  appearance.  Another  instance  occurred  of  an  infected  per- 
son dying  outside  the  fort,  all  commynication  with  the  places  where 
the  disease  prevailed  having  been  prohibited. 

'^  Such  are  the  various  places  in  which  this  disease  has  raged,  or 
where  it  still  continues  to  exist ;  and  until  accounts  are  received 
to  disprove  the  opinion^  however  curious  the  fact,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered to  have  originated  in  Wagur.  No  affection  of  a  similar  kind 
can  be  traced  to  have  previously  existed  in  any  country  bounding 
that  province  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  have  spread  from  Wa- 
gur as  from  a  centre,  and  irom  Kuntakote  as  the  centre  of  Wagur. 

"  No  case  of  this  disease  has  come  under  my  own  observation.  It 
appears  from  the  description  of  the  natives,  to  be  ushered  in  by 
slight  fever,  attended  with  great  languor,  prostration  of  strength, 
loss  of  apetite,  and  a  certain  listlessness  or  indifference  as  to  the  re- 
sult, which  is  perhaps  as  much  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  native 
character  under  such  circumstances,  as  to  any  peculiar  effect  of  the 
disease, — swellings  of  the  inguinal  and  axillary  glands,  or  of  both, 
soon  make  their  appearance  but  at  no  particular  period,  and  as  these 
come  rapidly  forward  to  suppuration,  or  the  contrary,  so  is  the  chance 
of  recovery  greater  or  less.  Death  takes  place  at  all  periods,  but 
generally  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  day, 

"  This  disease  attacks  people  of  every  age,  and  even  infants.  It 
appears  principally  to  prevail  among,  nay,  to  be  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  more  indolent  classes  of  society,  and  particularly 
those  who  live  on  vegetable  food  :  hence  the  Hindoos,  and  especial- 
ly those  of  the  Brahman  and  Banyan  castes,  have  suffered  severely. 

*^  In  the  town  of  Moorvee,  where  there  are  nearly  400  Rajpoots  of 
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that  caste  wbich  eats  animal  food,  and  who  are  ia  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing spirituous  liquors,  and  indulging  in  the  use  of  opium,  not  one 
has  been  uflected,  though  the  disease  has  been  raging  in  every  di- 
rection around  them  ;  and  a  similar  observation,  I  have  heard,  haa 
been  made  in  other  places. 

"  Another  remark  which  the  natives  make,  anj  which  I  think  is 
]ikel;  to  be  just,  as  they  are  nut  apt  to  take  notice  of  any  thing 
which  is  not  extremely  obvious,  is,  that  those  engaged  in  the  ex- 
preKsion  of  oil  are  nut  liable  to  infection. 

"  Such  is  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  na- 
tives, as  to  the  principal  symptoms  and  character  of  this  disease- 
Mr  Robeson  who  accompanied  Colonel  Barkly's  Brigade  into  Wa- 
gur,  and  who  went  to  one  of  the  infected  towns,  and  reported  on 
the  nature  of  the  disease  to  the  Political  Agent  with  the  Force, 
conlirms  the  description  I  have  given  ;  and  further  adds,  that  the 
disease  was  accompanied  with  a  weak  and  irregular  pulse,  often 
with  low  delirium,  and  that  the  bowels  were  in  general  constipated. 
In  many  cases  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  took  place,  which  was 
almost  always  a  precursor  of  death. 

"  Mr  Robeson,  from  what  be  saw  of  the  disease,  did  not  consider 
it  as  contagious,  but  as  depending  on  a  certain  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  the  people  of  the  hiwn  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  did  not  tliink  they  ran  any  risk  of  infection  by  their  intercourse 
with  the  sick. 

"  With  regard  to  the  mortality  occasioned  by  this  disease,  it  baa 
from  every  account  been  very  great,  wherever  it  haa  prevailed. 
Very  few  of  those  affected  appear  to  have  recovBred,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  deatlis,  compared  to  the  number  affected,  has  l»een  per- 
haps as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  in  any  epidemic  or  contagious 
disorder  that  ever  appeared  in  any  country. 

"  At presentthe  disease, irom  all accounts.has  abated,  both  inBu- 
cbau  and  JMoorvee,  the  only  two  places  in  which  it  now  exists, 
either  in  Kattywar  or  Wagur ;  but  this  is  perhaps  as  much  owing 
to  the  great  mortality  it  has  occasioned,  having  left  fewer  subjects 
for  its  operation,  as  to  any  diminution  of  its  virulence.  It  appears 
to  he  at  present  spreading  entirely  northward,  having  made  its  way, 
as  I  have  before  mentioned,  to  the  city  of  Rhadanpore,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Sind;  while  I  have  heard  of  no  place  to  the  south  of  IMoor- 
vee  whexc  it  has  yet  appeared. 

"  Though  we  have  no  certain  information  with  regard  to' the  origin 
of  this  disease,  yet,  if  we  take  into  consideration  its  symptoms  and 
character,  as  I  have  described  them  5'nm  the  accounts  of  the  natives, 
and  which  bave  been  cotifirmed  by  a  most  intelligent  medical  gen- 
tleman, who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  many  of  those  affect- 
ed ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if  we  reflect  on  the  dreadful  mortality  it 
occasions  ;  we  will  be  led  to  consider  ;'  '  "  '  '  ' 

under  the  name  of  the  Plague,  alma 
other  countries  of  Asia,  and  in  Africa. 

"  It  exactly  reEembles  that  disease  in  its  symptoms,  and  also  ap- 
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pears  to*meyJ£iroin  every  account^  to  be  propagated  by  contagion. 
How  it  may  be  conveyed  firom  one  place  to  another,  has  been  com- 
pletely exemplified  in  the  case  which  occurred  in  this  town,  where 
if  proper  precautions  had  not  been  taken,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
have  rapidly  spread  among  the  inhabitants.  No  disease  either^  of 
a  similar  kind  has  ever  been  known  or  heard  of  in  this  country^  and 
this  is  also,  I  thinks  no  small  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 

^<  Having  taken  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration^  I  early 
communicated  my  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  to  the  Resi- 
dent in  Cutch,  who  immediately  adopted  such  precautions  as  were 
necessary  to  prevent  its  introduction  into  this  town^  and  which  I 
have  no  doubt  will  answer  the  purpose  intended.  As  this  is  also 
an  intermediate  stage  between  the  affected  places  and  the  large  sea- 
port towns  of  Moondra^  and  Mandavee^  (which  have  an  extensive 
commercial  intercourse  with  almost  every  place  on  this  side  of  In- 
dia^) oujr  success  in  preventing  the  admission  of  the  contagion  into 
this  place^  will^  in  all  probability^  be  the  means  of  saving  them  from 
infection ;  where^  if  the  disease  were  once  to  gain  a  footings  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  it  might  be  propagated. 

''  The  disease  as  yet  has  made  its  way  to  none  of  the  sea-port 
towns  in  Cutch^  nor^  if  it  continues  to  abate  in  Wagur,  is  it  likely 
to  do  so^  as  they  are  so  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  its  operations. 
Whether  or  not  it  has  reached  any  of  the  bunders  on  the  Indus, 
there  are  no  certain  accounts. 

^'  Since  writing  the  above  letter,  information  has  been  received  that 
this  contagious  disorder  is  now  raging  with  great  mortality  in  Hy- 
drabad,  the  capital  of  Sinde.  A  letter  firom  that  place  mentions, 
that  the  daily  number  of  casualties  amount  to  60  or  70«" — Pp.  185- 
188. 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  it  results  that  Mr  M^Adam 
regards  the  distemper  which  prevailed  in  1815  and  1816  in  Kutch 
and  Kattywar,  as  the  same  as  oriental  or  glandular  plague,  both 
in  symptoms  and  in  mode  ofpropagation,  which  he  considered  was 
by  contagion. 

The  distemper  described  by  Mr  M'Adam  was  epidemic  in 
Kutch  and  Kattywar  in  1815  and  1816.  Next  year  a  distemper 
very  similar  in  its  symptoms  and  effects  appeared  in  the  Zillah 
of  Ahmedabad,  and  continued  to  extend  over  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  district  during  the  two  subsequent  years,  viz.  1818  and 
1819 ;  and  in  1819  and  1820,  a  distemper  quite  similar  appear- 
ed in  many  parts  of  Kattywar,  and  once  more  in  several  of  the 
Zillah  of  Ahmedabad. 

The  Zillah  of  Ahmedabad  is  an  irregularly  shaped  district  of 
moderate  size,  situate  at  the  upper  or  northern  extremity  of  the 
gulf  of  Cambay,  and  towards  the  east  of  the  large  province  of 
Kattywar.  It  is  so  denominated  from  its  principal  town.  The  pro- 
vince or  district  of  Kattywar  is  part  of  the  large  province  of  Gu- 
zerat,  a  large  trapezoidal  space  of  country,  which  is  situate  be- 
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ItreeD  the  gulf  of  Kuidi  om  the  DortL-vesL,  and  the  golf  of  Ctaa- 
Ittj  oil  ilit  boatL-east  TLese  tvo  gul&  xmi  so  £n  im  into  the 
ecNUtiy  tJba  they  inake  (if  this  space  of  1^  of  peninBiiU,  it 

the  fiesHCoast  eud  of  irhicL  is  fiitoate  KaitjwBE,  and  at  the  neck  4V 
kodeiXremitvof theeaxnetheZilbhof Ahmedabad.  ThenameoT 
Kattjr  war,  indeed,  is  applied  br  the  nativeE  chiefly  to  that  pcstian  of 
Guzerat  which  ib  moet  completelj  peninfiukr,  and  is  ntno^^  \f^ 
tween  the  bays  of  KutcL  and  Ginibay. 

In  this  dh^ct,  according  to  Mr  Gilder  s  inquiidea,  the  distem- 
per in  question  made  iU  finst  appearance  in  the  year  1817,  three 
Yi:iUK  alter  the  tune  that  the  provinces  of  Guzemt  and  Kattrwar 
had  b^n  nK/st  severely  ravaged  by  femine.  The  fizst  place  irhere 
it  appeared  was  Dhollera,  a  town  on  the  Rmm  of  Kntch,  not  &r 
<h>in  the  influx  of  the  Bhadur;  and  it  was  added  that  it  iras  brought 
thither  from  Morevee^  a  town  in  Kattywar  proper,  where  it  iras 
aJfeady  said  ii  bad  been  prevailing  in  Sfay  1816^  On  tius  point, 
however,  of  transference  or  importation  of  the  distempex:,  different 
opinions  are  entertained. 

In  IXioIIera  only  three  people  are  said  to  have  suffered  ;  bnt 
the  whole  three  died.  Vwm  Dhollera  it  spread  to  the  neighbooF- 
ing  villages,  viz.  Huriad,  Rajka,  Peeplee,  &c.  and  reached  Don- 
dooka,  one  of  tbe  chief  towns  of  the  ZillalL  In  this  neighbour- 
hood it  continued  till  the  close  of  1817,  destroying  many  persons 
in  the  villages  Txirdering  on  the  Runn.  In  1818,  its  attadts  were 
lesii  frequent,  but  it  did  not  wholly  disappear ;  for  insulated  eases 
were  frequently  occurring  in  the  villages  of  the  Dundooka  and 
Littijce  districts.  Limrcc,  it  may  be  added,  is  a  considerable  town 
in  the  Zilhil),  in  Kattywar,  not  far  from  the  north-western  shore 
of  the  gulf  of  Cam  bay. 

In  tliis  manner,  the  distemper  continued  smouldering  tUl  the 
beginning  of  1819,  when  it  broke  out  in  April  furiously  at  the 
village  of  Biiriad,  situate  three  miles  to  the  westward  of  Dhollera. 
There  it  raged  till  the  commencement  of  the  monsoon,  and  in  two 
months  it  destroyed  entirely  forty  families.  In  the  beginning  of 
June  1819,  it  spread  to  Kajka,  a  village  three  coss  to  the  west 
of  Buriad,  and  nearly  depopulated  it.  During  the  rains,  it  spread 
over  an  extensive  part  of  the  country,  destroying  certainly  where- 
cver  it  went. 

In  the  end  of  June  1819,  it  appeared  in  Limree,  and  destroy- 
ed in  a  very  «hort  time,  it  is  calculated,  from  1500  to  2000  of 
the  inhabitants,  after  which  the  survivors  deserted  the  place  for  a 
time  altogether.  The  dintcmper  then  abated  in  violence  in  the 
town,  apparently  from  want  of  subjects  ;  but  it  broke  out  with 
increased  force  in  several  towns  and  villages  to  the  east  and  west 
of  Limree,  dei)0|)ulating  several  entirely. 

MrOilder  turtlier  remarks,  that  during  the  whole  of  this  havoc 
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among  the  nntiyes,  the  rains  were  pouring  down  in  torrents ;  and, 
as  the  Tillages  are  mostlj  situate  on  rising  grounds  or  hillocks, 
while  the  intermediate  spaces  were  flooded,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country  presented  the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  water. 

The  disease  did  not  at  this  time  extend  to  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Runn. 

It  appears  to  have  been  greatly  prevalent  and  fatal  among  those 
castes  who  subsist  chiefly  on  vegetable  food. 

The  distemper  appeared  in  Moolee,  and  Sila,  and  other  places, 
near  Morevee,  in  18^0,  and,  as  usual,  destroyed  a  considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  each.  Moorba,  a  village  situate  on 
an  elevated  and  airy  position,  was  the  only  place  where  the  inha^ 
bitants  were  not  attacked,  though  daily  and  hourly  communica- 
tion was  maintained  between  its  inhabitants  and  those  of  Morevee 
and  Moolee,  and  other  towns  in  which  it  was  prevalent. 

The  symptoms  of  this  distemper  were,  on  the  whole,  very  simi- 
lar in  all  the  places  now  mentioned ;  violent  and  overpowering 
febrile  symptoms,  followed  by  swellings  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
with  delirium  and  coma.  The  following  sketch  is  given  by  Mr 
Gilder : 

^'  From  the  native  descriptions  of  the  symptoms  of  this  malady,  one 
might  be  led  to  infer  the  existence  of  two  distinct  diseases :  this 
supposition  might  at  first  seem  corroborated  by  their  having  sepa- 
rate names  for  each. 

'*  The  one  they  term  Ghant  ka  rog,  or  the  knotty  disease ;  the 
other  they  distinguish  by  the  appellations  of  Kokla  ka  rog  and  Tao 
ka  rog;  signifying  the  expectorating  disease  and  the  fever  disease : 
these,  though  equally  severe  in  their  characteristic  symptoms^  and 
similarly  futal  in  their  effects^  may  only  be  aggravated  varieties  of 
the  same  disorder,  acted  upon  by  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  and  other 
local  causes^  which  could  only  be  successfully  developed  by  personal 
investigation. 

*'  They  describe  the  Ghant  ka  rog  to  possess  the  following  symp- 
toms :  great  and  general  uneasiness  of  the  frame,  pains  in  the  head^ 
lumbar  region,  and  joints,  on  the  day  of  the  attack ;  hard^  knotty^ 
and  highly  painful  swellings  of  the  inguinal  or  axillary  glands 
(whence  the  name)  appear  ;  in  some  instances,  the  parotids  are  af- 
fected, and  in  four  or  five  hours  fever  supervenes.  These  symp- 
toms go  on  increasing  in .  violence,  attended  with  great  thirst  and 
delirium,  until  the  third  day  of  the^  attack,  when  death  closes  the 
scene ;  but  should  the  patient  survive  the  third  day,  hopes  of  re- 
covery begin  to  be  entertained.  Suppuration  of  the  glandular  swel- 
lings occurs  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  the  other  symptoms  gra- 
dually diminish  in  force ;  the  fever  assuming  a  milder  aspect,  and 
the  patient  regaining  his  strength  in  twelve  or  fifteen  days.  Such 
favourable  terminations  are,  however,  rare. 

**  This  form  of  the  disease  was  introduced  into  the  village  of  Bui- 
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lole  in  the  enA  of  December  lost,  hy  a  BaniBn  of  the  place, 
returned  ftom  Dewpoora,  whither  he  had  been  on  business,  and 
where  it  was  raging  al  the  time.  The  night  after  his  return  he 
complained  of  great  oneasiness,  pains  in  his  loins  and  joints,  attend- 
ed with  fever :  thefie  symptoms  continued  increasing  throughout  the 
night,  and  the  next  morning  he  perceived  sweUinga  of  his  inguinal 

f lands,  which  were  exceeding  painful:  during  the  day  he  became 
elirious,  and  complained  of  intense  thirst :  no  abatement  occurred 
on  the  third  day,  on  the  evening  of  which  he  died. 

"  Every  person  belonging  to  this  man'a  family,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, died  within  the  apace  of  ten  days,  of  the  same  diseaae,  which 
spread  to  the  other  two  Banian  families  in  the  village,  and  commit- 
ted similar  ravages.  After  remaining  about  fifteen  days  from  its 
first  introduction,  during  which  period  it  destroyed  about  thirty  of 
the  inhabitants,  out  of  a  population  of  nearly  200,  it  disappeared. 

"  The  foHowiog  case  occurred  in  May  1817  at  Uoliera,  ivhile  I  was 
there  on  bnsincBa.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  are  stated  from 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  and,  though  the  disease  terminated  fa- 
tally, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  bleeding  and  the  use  of  brisk  ca- 
thartics in  the  early  stage,  would  go  a  great  way  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  this  destructive  malady. 

"  In  D  lad  14  years  of  age,  the  disease  was  ushered  in  with  consi- 
derable pftins  in  the  head  jind  loins,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  vo- 
miting of  bilious  matter,  ttu-gidness  uf  the  eye,  full,  strong,  and  hard 
pulse,  skin  dry,  aud  iatexisely  hot ;  I  immediately  gave  him  a  strong 
cathartic  of  jalap  and  calomel,  and  took  away  twelve  ounces  of 
blood  :  the  symptoms  iiubsided  in  t\ro  or  three  hours  after  the  ope- 
ration of  the  medicine,  but  returned  with  increased  violence  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  I  repeated  the  medicine  and  bleeding;  this 
partially  relieved  him :  an  exacerbation  of  all  the  symptoms  took 
place  in  the  evening,  with  an  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  both 
armpits,  whiohcontinned  to  increase  throughout  the  night,  but  with- 
out assuming  any  circnmscribed  appearance  as  in  common  bubo ;  he 
di(.'d  at  sunrise  the  third  morning  from  the  attack. 

"  This  boy  was  living  in  a  small  but,  surrounded  by  his  relations, 
who,  of  course,  performed  all  the  requisite  duties  his  situation  re- 
quired, but  not  one  of  them  was  alfected  by  the  diseased. 

■'  Of  tire  other  cases,  the  first  symptoms  yielded  to  brisk  cathartics. 
In  the  same  aompound  where  these  cases  occurred,  there  were  up- 
wards of  200  people  including  children,  all  of  whom  came  from  the 
same  district. 

"  Tlie  other  form  of  the  disease,  known  to  the  natives  by  the  names 
of  Kokla  and  Too  ka  rog,  and  which  at  present  prevails  most,  ia  de- 
scrihed  as  exhibiting  tbe  undermentioned  symptoms :  high  fever,  at- 
tended with  burning  and  excmciating  pains  about  the  scrobiculns 
cordis,  skin  intensely  hot,  with  a  feeling  as  if  tbe  body  within  was 
on  fire;  hic-cough  with  deep  and  oppressive  breathing  ensue :  there 
is  a  pricking  sensation  all  over  the  body,  asif  it  ivere  perforated  with 
pins  ;  considerable  pains  in  tbe  chest  and  joints,  and  about  the  navel ; 
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delirium^  great  anxiety,  and  thirst  follow:  at  length  the  patient 
hawks  up  clots  of  blood,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  increases,  and 
death  generally  occurs  on  the  second  day  of  the  attack. 

*'  In  both  cases,  native  practitioners  administer  stimulants  for  the 
first,  and  astringents  fur  the  ultimate  stages  of  the  disease :  but, 
being  averse  to  the  use  of  purgatives,  (which  experience  teaches  us 
are  Uie  principal  and  only  effectual  remedies  prescribable  in  the  fe- 
vers of  India,)  their  labours  are  unattended  with  success." — Pp. 
195-198. 

The  description  off  the  disease  in  Morevee,  Moolee,  Sila,  and 
Wunkaneer,  by  Mr  Thomas  Whyte,  is  very  similar : 

'*  The  town  of  Morevee  is  a  large  place,  surrounded  with  very  high 
walls,  situated  pretty  high  on  the  bank  of  a  fine  river.  Neither  in 
it,  or  ita  neighbourhood,  do  there  appear  to  exist  any  of  those  causes 
which  are  understood  to  produce  the  common  intermittent  fevers  of 
this  country ;  and  the  character  of  the  place  has  in  general  been  re- 
markable for  health*  The  whole  space  mthin  the  walls  is,  however, 
crowded  with  houses,  and  although  the  population  at  present  is 
yery  thin,  they  were  probably  filled  with  inhabitants  befwe  the 
place  was  visited  by  famine  and  sickness. 

"  The  disease  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper,  distinguished  all 
over  this  district  by  the  general  name  of  Ghant,  (and  which  from 
the  exact  similarity  between  the  symptoms  of  lliat  now  raging  at 
Moolee  and  Sila,  and  those  described  as  the  common  appearances  in 
181 7>  is. unquestionably  the  same  disease,)  prevailed  fi)r  five  months 
in  this  town,  three  years  ago.  It  began  in  the  cold  and  lasted 
through  the  hot  months,  without  undergoing  any  change  from  the 
change  of  weather.  It  is  in  general  stated  to  have  carried  off  1500 
people,  which  account,  I  should  think,  is  exaggerated  about  two-> 
.thirds  above  the  actual  number.  It  must  remain  a  subject  of  con- 
jecture, however,  for  the  different  statements  vary  so  much,  as  to 
set  all  accuracy  at  defiance.  The  same  doubt  exists  regarding  the 
proportion  between  the  deaths  and  recoveries ;  some  declaring  that 
one  in  ten  recovered,  others  that  not  one  in  fifty  did  so ;  and  a  bar- 
ber-surgeon of  the  town  informed  me  that  2000  recovered,  and 
2500  died.  He  said  he  never  meddled  with  the  patients  till  after 
the  fifth  day,  when  it  is  probable  the  principal  part,  or  whole  of  the 
danger  was  at  an  end.  His  practice  consisted  entirely  of  hot  sti- 
mulating applications  to  the  buboes ;  he  gave  no  internal  remedies. 

''  I  saw  and  examined  four  of  the  recovered  men,  which  number, 
although  so  small,  seemed  to  be  procured  with  difficulty,  and  may 
serve  to  show  how  few  actually  survived.  In  the  houses  of  the  three 
first,  no  other  person  had  been  affected ;  in  two  there  was  no  more 
than  one  bubo ;  the  third  had  three ;  and  of  the  whole  only  one 
suppurated.  The  fourth  was  a  Mussulman  who  took  care  of  cows, 
and  sold  milk  and  ghee ;  his  house,  from  his  description,  was  very 
close  and  ill-aired,  and  of  nine,  composing  his  family,  seven  had  been 
attacked  by  the  same  disease ;  he  was  first  taken  ill,  two  were  seiz- 
ed two  days  after,  and  the  rest  successively  at  about  an  equal  die- 
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tance  of  time.  Three  died,  and  four  recovered.  They  all  had  fint, 
a  Beverc  fever,  which  deprived  them  of  their  reason  on  the  second 
day.  In  all  wlio  recovered,  the  consequent  debility  was  very  great, 
and  convalescence  extremely  sloiv.  Noue  of  these  four  men  enter- 
tained the  smallest  suspicion  of  oontagion.  One  said,  he  could  not 
tell  how  he  caught  the  disease,  unless  it  was  from  his  wife,  to  wboot 
he  had  been  tnarried  about  six  months  before,  and  who  thea  bad  a 
little  itch  upon  her  thigh.  He  seemed  to  puzzle  himself  very  much, 
however,  in  accounting  for  his  illness,  being  not  at  all  sure  that  his 
wife  liad  been  tbe  cause  of  it ;  and  the  other  three  could  assign  no 
reason  whatever.  Indeed,  no  one  in  the  town  considered  the  dis- 
ease as  contagious,  and  the  Thakoor,  or  Chief's  brother,  seemed  t9 
have  proved  very  satisfactorily  in  his  own  person,  that  it  was  not  oo. 
lie,  witli  a  laudiible  kindness  and  anxiety  for  tlie  welfare  of  his  peo- 
ple, had  been  in  the  hohit  of  frequently  visiting  the  sick,  comforting 
them,  enquiring  into  the  nature  of  their  complaints,  handling  and 
touching  them,  and  all  with  complete  impunity ;  from  which,  I 
think,  we  may  safely  infer  that,  casual  intercourse  is  unattended 
with  much  danger.  It  is  probable,  likewise,  that  the  disease  is  not 
readily  communicated  by  the  touch,  and  possible,  tliat  confinement 
to  the  Eame  apartment  is,  in  general,  necessary  ibr  its  production- 
"  The  only  part  of  the  town  which  did  not  suffer  was  the  Thakooi'a 
paliLCe.  Itisavery  large,  well-aired  phce,  elevated  above  tbe.other 
parts  of  the  town  in  a  slight  degree,  and  contains  about  100  people, 
all  of  whom  enjoyed  a  perfect  immunity.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  on  a  very  high  and 
exposed  situation,  is  a  small  village,  called  Moorba,  not  one  of  whose 
inhabitants  was  attacked,  although  n  daily  and  hourly  communication 
was  maintained  during  the  whole  pcnud  of  the  above  live  months  ; 
the  people  say  that  the  river  set  bounds  to  the  disease.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  river  with  Morevee,  disease  was  communicated  toa  village 
two  coas  off,  called  Moolee  ;  but  the  Bituation  of  this  village  is  low, 
close,  and  iU-aired,  being  surrounded  with  jungle.  It  is  more  prc»- 
bable,  therefore,  that  Moorba  owed  its  exemption  to  its  high  and 
airy  site,  and  that  Moolee  suffered  from  the  opposite  ceases. 

"  Wunkaneer  is  ajarge,  walledtown,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain of  considerable  height,  and  an  the  bank  of  a  very  line  river,  dis- 
tant about  eighteen  miles  from  Moreveo-  While  tbis  disease  raged 
at  the  letter  plnce,  it  likewise  paid  Wunkaneer  a  visit,  and  the  peo- 
ple say  that  it  came  from  Murevee  \  it  lasted  no  longer  than  fifteen 
da^,  and  was  almost  solely  confined  to  one  class  of  people,  via.  the 
Boras,  whose  occupation  is  the  manufactnre  of  cotton  cloths.  I  am 
told  thai  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  was  imported  from  the  aur- 
reunding  country,  and  part  of  it  from  Morevee.  The  nnmber  of 
deaths  was  estimated  at  sixty  among  the  boras  ;  and  no  more  than 
four  or  five  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  suffered.  These  number», 
tooi  are  probably  correct,  for  tbe  testimony  of  different  people  was 
nearly  the  same  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  wliere  the  disease  was  so 
nearly  confined  to  one  set  of  people,  it  would  be  no  difficult  taek  to 
arrive  ut  precision.     Every  one  who  was  attacked  is  said  to  hive 
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died.  The  boras  became  so  much  alarmed  at  a  visitation  so  dread- 
ftilly  seTere>  and  at  the  same  time  so  partial^  in  which  every  one  of 
them  seemed  to  have  been  doomed  to  destmction,  that  they  all  left 
the  town^  and  went  to  live  npon  the  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
leaving  only  those  that  were  sick  in  their  houses,  and  one  attendant 
upon  each  of  them  ;  the  whole  of  these  very  soon  died.  Whenever 
they  heard  of  a  death,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  came  down  and 
performed  the  last  offices  as  speedily  as  possible,  returning  again  to 
their  abode  in  the  mountain.  Some  of  those  who  attended  these  fu- 
nerals were  taken  ill,  but  not  many  could  have  suffered  in  this  man- 
ner, for  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  after  their  removal  to  the  moun- 
tain, the  disease  had  entirely  disappeared  from  amongst  them. 
When  this  was  the  case^  they  all  came  down  and  occupied  their 
houses,  and  they  declare  that  after  this,  no  person  was  attacked  with 
the  disease.  This  is  a  curious  and  singular  fact,  affording  a  rare  in- 
stance of  a  measure  dictated  by  fear,  and  carried  into  effect,^withont 
reason  or  reflection,  being  attended  with  complete  success.  In  fact, 
it  corresponds  very  nearly  with  what  has  been  recommended  to  be 
done  by  one  of  our  best  writers,  Dr  Adams,  on  such  an  occasion ; 
and  is  a  very  good  practical  illustration  of  the  measures  which,  with 
so  much  care,  deliberation,  and  strict  induction,  from  the  fects  be- 
fore him,  he  laid  down,  and  thought  likely  to  be  successful. 

*'  In  the  town  of  Sura,  I  was  told  that  a  travelling  merchant  had 
come  thither,  and  died  after  six  days  illness,  from  a  fever  accom- 
panied with  buboes.  His  wife  had  not  been  affected,  and  left  the 
village  shortly  after.  After  the  lapse  of  a  month,  a  woman  of  the 
caste  that  takes  care  of  cows,  was  seized  with  the  same  disease,  and 
died  in  six  days.  She  lived  in  a  different  part  of  the  village,  to 
that  where  the  merchant  died.  Eight  or  ten  days  after  her  death, 
a  woman  of  the  same  caste,  and  living  in  the  same  compound,  was 
likewise  seized  with  this  disease,  and  died  on  the  third  day.  Her 
death  had  occurred  about  twelve  days  before  the  time  of  my  visiting 
the  village,  and  up  to  this  period  no  other  person  had  been  attack- 
ed. There  were  a  great  number  of  people  living  in  the  same  com- 
pound, and  both  women  had  a  number  of  children.  The  last  who 
died  had  suckled  an  infent  till  the  time  of  her  death. 

**  Then  a  Banian's  boy  who  had  come  from  Moolee,  which  is  twenty 
miles  distant,  was  here  attacked  with  this  disease,  and  died,  but 
did  not  communicate  it  to  any  other  person.  The  people  of  the  pro- 
vince say  that  this  year  the  disease  appeared  first  in  Limree,  after- 
wards in  Wudwaum,  from  which  it  came  to  Sila  and  Moolee.  I 
visited  the  two  last  named  places. 

*'  Moolee  is  a  large  and  very  populous  town,  the  inhabitants  being 
nearly  all  Rajpoots.  It  is  surrounded  with  an  old  ruinous  wall, 
full  of  breaches,  which  are  all  carefully  stuffed  with  thorns :  and 
every  house  has  a  wall  of  the  same  materials,  much  higher  than  a 
man*s  head.  No  better  means  could  possibly  have  been  adopted, 
completely  to  exclude  ventilation,  if  such  had  been  the  sole  object 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  it  might  &irly  be  made  subject  for  dispute 
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whether  in  shutting  out  their  enemies,  they  have  not  shut  in  one 
for  more  powerful  than  the  whole  uF  them  ti^ether.  It  is  situated 
on  the  bank  of  a  rirer,  even  notv  olmoat  dried  up,  and  the  water  of 
which  is  perfectly  brack! ah ■ 

"  The  disense  had  carried  off  in  one  month  aboat  eighty  people, 
and  was  atill  prevailing.  1  sow  n  great  number  who  had  buboes 
without  any  fever,  and  was  told  tliat  upwards  of  120  Imd  suffered 
in  this  way ;  these  people  walked  about  without  either  alurmor  in- 
convenience, for  Done  had  died,  and  not  lUfluy  of  the  buboes  had 
suppurated  ;  not  one,  however,  with  ferer  had  survived. 

"  There  was  a  description  of  ca^ea  here,  diGtinguished  by  fever,  and 
liemorrhnge,  apparently  ^m  the  lungs,  without  buboes ;  these  were 
reported  to  be  as  surely,  and  even  more  speedily  fatal  than  those 
vrith  fever  and  buboes.  This  had  been  the  moMt  common  form  of 
the  disease  at  first,  but  lately  had  rarely  appeared.  Fortunately, 
one  case  came  under  my  observation ;  I  say  furtunately,  for  I  had 
frequently  heard  it  described  both  at  Wonkaneer  and  Morevee, 
without  being  able  to  understand  what  ^vhs  meant ;  every  narrator 
so  mixing  his  account  of  appearances  and  actual  facts  with  what  he 
supposed  to  be  their  causes,  and  uith  the  internal  changes,  which' 
he  supposed  to  take  place,  and  intmediately  to  produce  death,  that 
the  descriptions  became  involved  in  a  cloud  of  utter  confusion, 

"  In  this  man  the  heat  nf  the  body  was  nut  much  increased,  nor 
the  pulse  greatly  accelerated  ;  Ids  bowels  were  not  disordered,  nor 
did  his  tongue  indicate  much  febrile  irritation  ;  he  was  able  to  walk 
about  and  converse,  answering  questions  distinctly  ;  no  person  would 
have  thought  him  in  danger;  but  there  existed  in  the  patients 
mind  a  degree  of  alarm  and  anxiety  ultngetlier  disproportion ed  to 
the  apparent  symptoms  ;  he  had  only  been  attacked  thnt  morning, 
and  all  consideration  seemed  absorbed  with  a  pain  in  his  chest ;  he 
answered  to  my  question,  whether  he  had  not  other  poin,  as  in 
head,  his  bach  or  limbs,  that  these  were  slightly  painful ;  but  he 
immediately  recurred  to  his  chest,  dwelling  upon  that  with  a  look 
of  the  most  painful  distress,  and  if  not  questioned  about  other  symp- 
toms, it  seemed  as  if  he  would  not  have  mentioned  them.  He  had 
besides  a  very  slight  cough  ;  so  slight  that  it  might  easily  huve  t 
caped  unnoticed,  and  it  was  accompanied  with  a  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  mouth.  The  following  day  he  was  delirious,  had  a  burn> 
ing  skin,  with  a  very  quick  pulse  ;  I  searched  for  but  found  no  ' 
hoes.  He  died  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  night,  i.  e.  in 
than  forty-eight  hours  from  the  first  attack.  The  characteristic 
symptoms  of  this  variety  are  slight  cough,  pain  of  the  chest,  and 
hemorrhage  from  the  mouth,  attended  with  fever  hot  no  buboes. 

"  I  saw  four  other  cases  of  the  disease,  all  of  which  were  mnrkeil 
by  a  tow  typhus  fever,  buboes  in  the  groin,  or  armpit,  (and  in 
case,  in  the  seat  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands  of  one. ''ide.) 
In  all  there  was  the  greatest  debility  ;  and  in  one,  a  universal  tre- 
mor of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  giving  a  very  singular  appear-  ■ 
ance.     All  complained  of  great  thinit ;  the  tungue  was  covered  with 
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a  white  fiir  in  the  centre^  through  which,  aYid  at  the  edges  were  seen 
the  papillae  of  a  shining  fiery  red  appearance.  In  none  were  either 
petechiffi  or  carbuncles  to  be  seen^  and  I  may  observe,  that  I  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  described,  either  of  these  symptpmss  nor  any 
other  cuticular  affection ;  petechke  might  easily  escape  Ojommon  ol>- 
servation,  carbuncles  could  not  possibLy  do  so  In  geaerel  (.there  is  ■ 
not  mwe  than  one  bubo,  although  in  one  of  .th«  ab^ve  tasos  where 
only  one  wag  visible,  I  distinctly  :felt  hard,  knotty  aweUifigs  in  both 
armpits,  and  in  the  opposite  groin*  -r>  - 

'*  All  the  above  cases^  aswellaathoseof  two  femalestof  radkj  which  - 
were  not  shown  to  me^  terminated  £ataUy>  dving  tibe  jrat  and  se- 
cond days  of  my  visit,  and  no  other  caaes  occurred  during  my  stay. 

'*  They  had  not  the  slightest  opinion  in  the  plaise  of  thediaelMe  be- 
ing contagious ;  indeed»  they  wene.determinately  of  op&iiioQ>,  that  it 
was  not  so.  One  man,  the  thakoor's  brotber,  confidemtly  assured 
me  that  contagion  was  not  the  cause  of. ike  diseasest.a&rming- boldly 
that  no  man  could  be  a  better  judge  of  the  qH^estion,  for  that :  none 
had  greater  experience,  he  having  lost  in  his  own  ^Eunily,  eight . 
women  and  one  boy.  *  No,  no,'  said  h»t  '  oorta  jooda  V  contagion  is 
quite  a  different  things  Another  woman  died  in  this  man's  house 
while  I  was  heroj  making  a  tu^  of  ieA  in  hia  hpns9.?  «  * 

''  Nothingcanshow  more  clearly  the  evil  arising  fr^m  bigQtted  pre- 
possession &an  the  case  of  this  maft'a  Jamily ;.  for<  it. <is: 'difficult  to 
conceive  what  he  would  have,  considered  as  aafiiafactt^ry  jHr^oi  of  the 
reality  of  contagion.  To  the  unpr^judioed  obsorv^iithe  probability 
will  appear  very  strong,  that  tkeae  w^meti  /caught,  the  jdusease  one 
from  the  other,  and  that  the  boy  got  it.  likewise  fMn  them ;  or, 
which  is  the  same  ihing,  that  Uie  aUnoaphere  c^the  apartment  where 
they  lived,  being  rendered  infeotioua  by  the  efQuvia  of  the  diseased, 
proved  afterwards  the  source  of  disease  and  death  to  thuse  who  were 
living  continually  onder  its  influence*  These  were  women  of  rank, 
and  the  seclusion  to  which  they  have  been  doomed  by  the  force  of 
opinion  and  custom  is  well  known  :  it  operated  so  far  as  to  prevent 
my  seeing  the  two  women  mentioned  above  as  having  died,  one  of 
whom  belonged  to  this  family. 

"  They  sometimes  said  that  this  was  no  disease,  but  an  order  from 
the  Almighty  to  remove  whomever  it  attacked  ;  therefore,  probably, 
all  resistance  was  thought  to  be  wicked  or  vain. 

"  Sila  is  a  large  wailed  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  extensive 
tank^  which  supplies  excellent  water.  The  disease  had  prevailed 
there  about  two  months  and  a-half ;  at  fifst  it  had  been  very  severe 
and  general,  but  lately  it  had  become  more  partial  in  its  attacks. 
The  same  class  of  people,  viz.  the  Boras,  that  had  suffered  so  much 
at  Wunkaneer,  were  likewise  the  firat  attacked,-  and  had  suffered 
in  a  proportion  greatly  beyond  that  of  the  other  datses  ;  120  were 
said  to  have  died,  of  whom  sixty  were  Boras^  \  In  some  particular 
houses  the  loss  had  been  very  great ;  some  losing  five,  and  others 
eight  or  nine  of  their  inhabitants.  At  one  time,  they  thought  the 
disease  contagious,  for  people  returning  from  a  funeral  had  been 
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suddenly  attacked  and  carried  off,  but  lately  it  bad  lost  in  their  opi- 
nion this  chariicter.  One  of  the  bouses  said  to  bare  suffered  parti- 
cularly was  an  oilman's  ;  lire  people  died  in  it-  I  was  told  in  Moo- 
lee,  that  one  man  of  the  some  profession  bad  died  ;  the  total  num- 
ber of  people  of  this  description  living  in  Sila  is  said  to  be  fifty; 
in  Moolee  thirty. 

"  I  wnji  here  shown  the  caseH  of  four  people,  in  ndvanced  stagesof 
the  disease ;  they  were  tbe  only  surrirors,  and  only  one  appeared  ta 
be  in  any  dnnger,  or  rather  in  any  doubt,  for  in  her  cose  even,  the 
danger  appeared  to  he  nearly  over. 

"  She  was  in  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease,  had  a  bubo  in  tbe  upper 
part  of  each  thigh,  both  very  painful  to  the  touch ;  they  appeared 
on  the  second  or  third  day  of  a  fever  which  had  deprived  her  for  a 
time  of  her  senses  :  even  at  this  time,  her  mental  powers  were  so 
weak  that  she  found  it  difficult  to  command  attention  to  any  subject, 
and  ber  memory  seemed  frequently  to  fail  her  ;  she  was  exceeding- 
ly weak  in  body  as  well  as  tnind ;  her  eyes  had  a  glassy  nppearanee, 
and  one  was  partially  suffused  with  blood.  A  very  severe  pulling 
bad  just  terminated  after  some  days  duration;  she  had  likewise 
suffered  much  from  copious  and  universal  sweats ;  hut  both  these 
symptoms  from  tbe  period  of  their  appearance,  seem  to  bare  been 
the  prelude  to  improvement.  She  is  ignorant  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
disease ;  it  was  not  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood  at  the  time, 
and  has  not  apparently  been  communicated  to  any  other  person. 
6be  ties  in  a  veranda,  the  front  part  of  which  ia  cluseil  up  with  a 
wall  of  Kirby  stalks,  and  several  calves,  as  well  an  men,  women, 
and  children  are  her  companions  in  this  apartment- 

"  A  Banyan's  wife  bad  just  died  in  the  town,  on  the  ninth  day  of 
her  illness  ;  she  bad  b.  bubo  on  one  side  of  the  neck,  tbe  intlnmma- 
tion  aud  swelling  from  which  had  extended  over  to  the  other  side, 
oppearing  to  occupy  the  whole  throat.  Her  brother  had  died  a  lit- 
tle before  her,  in  tbe  same  bouse,  on  tbe  third  day.  There  were 
no  fresh  cases  at  present  in  the  town,  and  the  disease  was  thought 
to  be  on  the  decline. 

"  On  its  first  visitation,  that  form  not  iced  Lahore  as  distinguiabed  by 
fever,  slight  cough,  pain  of  the  chest,  and  hemorrhage,  had  been  the 
most  common  ;  l>ut  it  had  disappeared  for  some  time.  This  variety 
seems  to  have  appeared  lirst  at  every  place  whicb  has  yet  been  vi- 
sited. I  may  remark,  tljat  the  fumoun  pln^^ue  of  Athens  is  said  to 
have  been  ushered  in  by  an  epidemic  cntiirrh  or  pleurisy,  which 
yielded  to  uu  remedy,  and  which  gradually  gave  wny  to  a  fever,  ac- 
companied by  tbe  true  pestilential  tokens.  In  the  townof  Siln  on- 
ly seren  or  eight  are  said  to  hove  had  tunJa  gliant,  or  buhoea  with- 
out ferer, 

■'  Before  proceeding  further,  it  seems  necessary  to  take  notice  of 
some  peculiurities  of' the  people  in  this  province,  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, exert  a  powerful  inHuence  ovlt  ttii;  ptugress  at  least  of  this 
disease.  They  are  the  only  people  whom  f  hare  seen  in  India,  who 
might  properly  be  termed  bltliy.     Ablution,  whicb,  from    being 
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sanctioned  and  enjoined  by  divine  authority,  in  everj  other  place* 
is  practised  with  all  the  diligence  and  scrupulosity  of  their  other  re« 
ligious  ceremonies^  in  Katty  war,  from  what  cause  I  know  not,  is  al- 
most wholly  n^lected.  The  evil  consequences  of  this  neglect  are 
much  increased  by  the  enormous  quantity  of  clothes  which  it  is  the 
fashion  for  all  ranks  to  wear ;  and  in  most  ranks  these  clothes  are 
but  seldom  changed.  In  some  of  the  inferior  it  seems  almost  as  if 
they  were  allowed  to  rot  upon  the  persons  of  their  owners,  without 
once  being  washed,  or  even  removed  horn  their  6r8t  being  put  on, 
till  they  can  no  longer  serve  the  purpose  of  covering  their  naked- 
ness. Another  common  practice  in  most  parts  of  India,  friction  of 
the  body  with  oil,  which  might  in  some  measure  have  counteracted 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  other  neglect,  is  unfortunately  here 
also  in  equal  disuse.  This  very  grateful  and  salutary  practice,  which, 
by  encouraging,  and  at  the  same  time  modifying,  the  process  of  per* 
spiration,  has  so  powerful  an  effect  in  regulating  the  temperature  of 
Uie  body,  as  well  as  in  preserving  the  balance  of  the  circulation  ; 
and  by  preventing  cuticular  absorption,  must  prevent  the  admissiim 
of  contagion  into  the  system  in  that  direction,  has,  upon  very  good 
authority,  and  extensive  experience,  been  supposed  a  complete  pre* 
ventive  as  well  as  a  powerful  agent  in  the  cure  of  plague.  If  this 
disease  is  plague,  some  of  the  facts  above  related  are  sadly  at  va- 
riance with  this  opinion.  I  hope,  however,  I  may  not  be  accused  of 
giving  way,  too  far,  to  prepossession  on  the  present  subject,  if  I  de- 
clare that  my  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  this  practice  has  not  been 
much  shaken  by  them.  The  facts  were  not  witnessed  by,  but  re- 
ported to  me,  and  I  had  dwelt  so  much  upon  the  necessity  of  ablu- 
tion and  oily  friction  in  my  conversation  with  the  inhabitants,  that 
I  shall  not  be  much  surprised  if,  when  I  inquired  regarding  the  oil 
manufacturers,  they  had  invented  these  circumstances  to  excuse  to 
themselves  and  me  their  own  apathy,  and  neglect  of  the  precau- 
tious which  I  had  pointed  out.  If  this  disease  is  communicated  by 
the  touch,  there  can  be  no  more  powerful  antidote  than  oily  friction ; 
but  where  infection  is  received  with  the  breath,  it  will  be  efficacious 
only  in  so  far  as  it  invigorates  the  general  system,  and  enables  it 
to  resist  the  influence  of  disease. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above  causes,  which  are  permanent,  it  is  like- 
wise certain,  that  for  some  time  past,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
have  laboured  under  all  the  depressing  disadvantages  of  precarious 
existence. 

''  The  severe  famine  which  visited  this  province  gave  an  influence 
to  the  above  causes,  which  otherwise  they  would  never  have  acquir- 
ed ;  the  one  thus  aiding  the  other,  both  gained  an  increase  offeree. 
Indeed,  pestilence  and  famine  have  so  constantly  gone  together,  and 
are  so  linked  oven  in  our  speech,  that  a  sentence  seems  incomplete 
where  one  is  pronounced  without  the  other. 

''  The  consequence  of  all  this  has  been  general  distress,  general  de<* 
spondency,  and  general  inactivity ;  every  town  swarms  with  idlers, 
than  which  no  more  fertile  source  of  disease  exists  ;  its  effects  are 
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to  powerful,  that  they  may  be  traced  even  in  individual  inBtances  ; 
but  where  indolence  and  inactivity  aifect  a  whole  community,  the 
consequences  then  force  themselveB  upon  our  notice- 

"  In  Kattyivur,  industry  is  unknown,  (in  many  places  it  is  begin- 
ning, however,  to  revive, )andthat  chiefly  in  the  districts  where  this 
disease  has  raged.  Cultivation  is  aluiost  neglected,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants depend  for  the  means  of  subsistence  principally  upon  the  milk 
and  ghee  furnished  by  their  cattle.  Partly  from  this  cause,  and 
partly  frum  the  strictness  of  their  religious  tenets,  which  rigidly  fur- 
bid  the  death  of  any  animal,  every  fiimily  has  accumulated  a  large 
stock  of  cattle  ;  nnd  these,  auiouutin^  to  hundreds  or  thousanda,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  ofa  town,  ore  invariably  driven  tvithin  the  walls 
at  sunset,  and  are  penned  for  the  night  in  the  same  house,  which 
contains  the  rest  of  the  family.  Thus  no  limits  are  set  to  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  accumulated  in  every  family,  excepting  by  death,  the 
consequence  of  disease,  or  old  age. 

"  Stillallanimals  are  doomedtodie  land,  notwithstanding  the  hu- 
manity of  religious  tenets,  this  forfeit  must  he  paid  in  one  way  or 
other.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  we  diminish  the  number  of 
deaths  by  artificial  or  violent  methods,  we  should  naturally  expeot 
an  increase  tu  the  number  by  natural  causes  ;  or,  in  other  words.' 
that  disease  and  sickness  would  be  multiplied.  Accordingly,  we  find 
this  to  be  the  case  ;  the  cattle  of  Kattywar  afford  the  clearest  proof 
of  it ;  few  seem  altogether  free  from  disease,  and  many  are  seen  is 
the  most  wretclied  condition,  crippled,  and  crawling  about  with 
swelled  legs  and  diseased  skins. 

"  The  degree  of  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  origin  of  most  fe- 
vers, can  seldom  be  removed  by  years  of  the  best  directed  inquiry. 
Thus  after  so  many  years  of  ob«ervfltii>n  and  experience,  during  tba 
whole  of  which  the  eyesof  an  enlightened  public  have  been  diligent- 
ly directed  to  the  subject ;  the  causes  which  produce  the  anaual 
feverof  North  America  is  still  a  matter  of  doubtful  discussion.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies 
some  still  attributing  it  to  contagion,  others  entirely  to  local  causes 

'■  It  moy  perhaps  facilitate  our  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
sent disease  distinctly  to  point  out  whet  ut  least  have  not  been 
agents  in  its  production.  We  may  tiieo  at  once,  and  altogether  cx> 
dude  from  consideration  all  putrifying  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, all  effluvia  from  jungles  and  marshes  ;  for  every  one  of  the 
towns  tliat  I  have  visited  are  in  n  remarkable  degree  exempted 
from  every  thing  that  could  produce  these ;  their  situation  being 
either  on  the  rocky  bank  of  a  running  stream,  or  on  a  dry  eandy 

"  Leavingthesecauses, therefore,  outofsightiwemay  now  observe, 
that  another  cause  of  fever,  at  once  tlie  most  common,  and  the 
destructive,  has  been  clearly  nnd  indisputably  ascertained — 1 1 
the  cause  of  infectious  or  typhus  fever. 

"  We  know  that  wherever  a  number  of  human  beings  are  crowded, 
and  confined  within  a  narrow  apace,  where  the  atmosphere  wlucli 
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tbey  breathe,  cannot  frequently  be  renewed,  where  the  effluvia 
from  their  bodies  remain  undiluted,  are  allowed  to  accumulate,  and 
attain  a  auffident  degree  of  concentration,  then  the  atmoephere 
which  is  loaded  with  l^em,  will  «xcite  in  those  who  live  within  its 
influence^  a  ferer  of  the  most  malignant  nature. 

^*>i  am  more  inclined  to  bdieve  that  the  disease  was  imported  into 
this  oovntiy,  and  with  this  belief  that  of  the  people  in  general  co* 
inddes^  There  appear  to  me  to  be  a  great  many  facts  which  pow- 
erfully support  this  riew,  and  which  could  not  satisfoctorily  be  ac- 
counted for  in  any  other  way.  It  is  not  known  to  have  attacked 
any  two  places  simultaneously,  howerer  much  alike  in  those  local 
causes,  of  which  we  have  already  admitted  the  probable  influence ; 
after  appearing  in  one  town,  it  went,  after  a  little  time,  to  the  town 
neaveM,  as  friun  Limree  to  Wudwan,  Sila,  and  Moolee  this  year, 
or  from  Morevee  to  Wunkaneer  in  1817,  affecting  slightly  the  in- 
termediate villages. 

''  The  dass  of  people  first  and  principally  affected,  both  at  Sila  and 
Wunkaneer,  affords  an  additional  presumption,  that  in  these  instan- 
ces, the  disease  was  imported ;  for,  it  is  in  every  way  probable,  that 
the  cotton  was  the  vehicle  by  which  the  cmitagion  was  conveyed. 
The  sudden  disappearance  of  the  disease  from  Wunkaneer,  upon 
the  Separation  of  the  healthy  from  the  sick  part  of  the  people,  can- 
not be  satisfiictorily  accounted  fair  by  any  other  supposition  than 
that  of  imported  contagion. 

'  '<  if  local  causes  had  produced  the  disease,  why  was  their  operation 
not  evident  again  after  the  return  of  the  boras  to  their  houses,  for, 
in  BO  short  a  space,  no  improvement  in  their  condition  could  have 
taken  place,  unless  a  diminution  of  their  numbers  be  considered  as 
one  ?  Under  such  circumstances  again^  the  fact  of  the  disease  dis- 
appearing and  reappearing  after  the  lapse  of  years,  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for.  It  is  probable,  that  during  the  period  of  the  disease 
being  absent,  these  local  causes  remained  mudi  the  same ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  believe  in  imported  contagion,  the  difficulty 
is  at  once  removed. 

**  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  fbmites,  we  shall  at  once  understand 
how  they  may  lie  inactive  for  any  length  of  time,  and  then,  proba- 
l^y  by  some  accident,  be  at  once  brought  into  action:  it  is  well 
known  that  fomites,  so  far  from  losing  their  power  by  time,  will,  if 
confined,  acquire  a  great  increase  to  it. 

**  We  may  the  rather  wonder  that  the  disease  is  so  seldom  produ- 
ced, or  so  seldom  conveyed  from  one  country  into  another :  this,  in- 
deed, is  a  mystery  which  it  is  impossible  to  solve.  Quarantine  alone 
(considering  the  careless  manner  in  which  goods  are  ventilated)  is 
insuffident  to  account  for  the  long  exemption  which  England  has 
eAjoyed. 

''In  Bombay,  where  none  is  practised,  although  a  constant  inter- 
course is  maintained  between  that  port  and  the  Red  Sea,  how  shall 
we  account  for  the  disease  never  having  been  imported  ? 
'  ''Quarantine,  I  am  inibrmed,  was  enforced  in  the  town  of  Dundoo- 
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ka  tluB  feur  ;  notwithstniiiliDg  wliich  the  diseuae  made  its  appear- 
ance there.  However,  a&  it  is  probable  tliat  tlie  authority  was  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  tlie  inttuduction  of  guods,  (however  easily  peo- 
ple from  the  infected  towns  might  have  been  excluded)  u«  infe- 
rence  can  fairly  he  drawn  from  this  siufrle  instance. 

"  In  the  meantime  it  is  certain  that  the  disease  has  been  introdu- 
ced into  many  villageii  uud  even  towns  of  a  considerable  size-  (Than 
is  a  large  walled  town,  and  otherwise  favourable  for  its  progress,) 
without  having  spread. 

"  From  all  that  has  b«en  said,  1  think,  it  will  be  apparent  that  al- 
though this  disease  in  n  close  ill-aJred  situation  is  highly  contagious, 
in  an  open  space  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  It  has  never  remained 
long  in  any  except  the  lai^e  and  walled  towns,  where  probably 
more  or  less  of  infectious  atmosphere  always  exists ;  while  the  town 
of  Sila  suffered  so  much,  the  Uherwaree,  which  was  outside  the 
walls,  was  free.  The  thahoor's  house,  (the  only  one  in  the  town 
welUaired,)  Ht  Morevee,  afforded  safety  to  100  people,  while  the 
disease  lasted  for  five  months  in  every  other  part  of  the  town. 

"  The  town  of  Moorba  kept  its  inhabitants  in  safety  for  the  snme 
reason  ;  and  all  the  villages  in  the  district  may  be  said  to  have  been 
safe,  for  the  disease  never  spread  generally  among  their  inkabitanta  ; 
and  lastly,  when,  from  fenr,  the  soond  part  of  the  people  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  diseased,  the  dibease  which,  while  the  boras  remain- 
ed crowded  in  their  dirty  huts,  within  the  walls  of  Wunkaneer, 
threatened  their  entire  destruction,  was  immediately  and  entirely 
removed. 

"  Ho  doubt  can  exist  that  the  disease  was  propagated  by  contagion 
in  the  house  of  the  thakoor's  brother  in  Moulee,  where,  in  one  ft- 
niily,  nine  women  and  a  boy  died  ftom  it ;  or,  in  the  house  of  the 
boras  in  MiH-evee,  where  seven  out  of  nine  people,  living  in  a  dirty 
confined  house,  were  successively  attacked  by  it. 

"  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  I  bad  at  an  earlier  period 
said,  what  1  now  intend  to  do,  concerning  the  nature  of  this  disease, 
as  1  have  in  many  places  been  compelled  to  anticipate  so  far,  as  to 
speak  of  it  by  a  name,  which  1  have  no  hesitation  in  at  once  assign- 
ing to  it,  viz.  Pestis. 

"  Doubtless  in  former  times  all  severe  and  fatal  fevers  were  too 
indiscriminately  classed  under,  and  iiandkrd  down  to  posterity,  with 
this  denominiition  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  the  error  of  phy- 
sicians more  frequently  in  latter  times,  altogether  to  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  this  disease,  until  its  ravages  had  fatally  and  too  surely 
pronounced  its  nature. 

*'  There  is  something  so  repulsive  in  the  name  of  Plogue,  that  our 
wishes  naturally  beget  a  disbelief  of  its  reality  ;  let  us  be  cautious 
how  we  feed  a  belief  which  may  be  fraught  with  such  dangerous 
consequences  to  hundreds  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  but  equally  iree 
from  prejudice  either  way,  let  us  dispassionately  call  in  "' 
nosological  definition  to  guide  us  through  the  difficulty. 
lieve  allowed,  that)  although  a  great  many  more  symptoms  frequent- 
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ly  attend  it,  (and  no  disease  bas  varied  so  much  in  various  epide- 
mics,) yet  that.Cullen's  definition  includes  all  that  are  strictly  pa- 
thognomonic— *  Typhus  Maxime  Contagiosa  cum  summa  debilitate ; 
incerto  Morbi  die,  eruptio  bubonum  vel  anthracum.' 

**  All  these  symptoms  are  present  in  almost  every  case  of  this  dis- 
ease, and  are  mentioned  always  by  the  natives  as  distinguishing  it. 
The  very  name  which  they  have  given  to  the  disease,  Ghant,  means 
literally  a  bubo.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  petechia  and  carbuncles, 
if  ever,  are  but  seldom  seen ;  symptoms  commonly  attendant  on 
Pli^e ;  but  we  may  observe,  that  petechia  are  not  mentioned  by 
Dr  Cnllen,  and  that  he  mentions  carbuncles  in  an  ambiguous  and 
guarded  manner,  *  Bubonum  vel  Anthracum,'  which  by  no  means  im- 
plies their  constant  and  necessary  presence^ 

**  It  may  be  ui^ed,  likewise,  that  in  one  particular  form  above  de- 
scribed, no  buboes  are  ever  observed ;  but  we  learn  from  Dr  Rus- 
sel,  that  the  same  thing  was  very  common  at  Aleppo ;  and  he  seems 
to  think  that  their  non-appearance  was  owing  to  the  rapid  termina- 
tion of  these  cases  in  death  ;  this  is  extremely  probable,  for  these 
eruptions  do  not  come  out  critically  on  a  particular  day,  but '  incerto 
morbi  die  ;*  and  in  the  prognosis  of  this  disease,  the  later  they  were 
in  appearing,  it  has  always  been  observed,  so  much  the  greater  has 
been  the  danger,  and  vice  versa^  where  they  come  out  before  the 
fever,  the  danger  is  seldom  great.  The  same  thing  has  always  been 
observed  regarding  the  yellow  colour  of  the  skin  in  yellow-fever, 
where  the  patient  dies  very  early  in  the  disease,  the  yellow  colour 
not  having  appeared.  Buboes  are  the  grand  distinguishing  symptoms 
of  the  present  disease,  and,  if  the  patients  were  to  live  long  enough, 
would,  doubtless,  invariably  make  their  appearance. 

'<  I  apprehend,  therefore,  we  shall  be  as  little  justified  in  refusing 
it  a  place  under  the  head  of  plague,  as  those  authors  have  been  who 
have  been  so  eager  to  class  all  malignant  or  putrid  fevers  under  that 
name,  merely  because  they  were  generally  fatal,  and  buboes  were 
someti^ies,  though  rarely  and  accidentally,  observed  to  make  their 
appearance  in  them. 

*<  I  feel  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject  farther,  than  just  to 
remark,  that  all  the  other  symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated 
as  frequent  in  plague,  will  be  found  in  the  different  cases  of  this 
disease ;  and,  if  it  were  fair  to  infer  anything  from  its  fatality,  in 
this  feature  it  might  justly  claim  pre-eminence  of  most  of  those 
epidemics  of  which  we  have  a  history. 

"  I  was  told  by  the  Thakoor's  brother  at  Moolee,  that  some  of  the 
women  mentioned  above  were  suddenly  taken  ill  in  the  midst  of 
their  usual  avocations ;  that  while  conversing  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence, they  would  fall  down,  blood  come  fron  their  mouth,  (not  in 
any  great  quantity,)  and  death  immediately  follow.  After  allow- 
ing a  sufficient  portion  of  this  account  for  exaggeration,  enough  will 
still  remain  to  show  how  suddenly  fatal  sometimes  its  attacks  have 
been. 

**  The  symptoms  in  general  were  such  as  denoted  rather  nervous 
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debility]  as  convulsive  tremors  of  the  muscles,  inability  to  walk  or 
stand  after  the  first  day,  delirium,  or  wandering  of  the  mind,  and  a 
very  weak  pulse ;  than  those  which  have  been  supposed  to  indicate 
a  putrescent  state  of  the  fluids.  The  stomach  and  bowels 
remarkably  deranged,  there  was  no  foelor  of  the  breath,  i 
tions,  no  sordes  upon  the  teeth,  and  the  tongue  was  only  coated  with 
a  white  fur ;  hemorrhage  was  the  only  symptom  which  could  be 
supposed  to  arise  from  a  putrescent  state  of  the  fluids.  In  women 
^vith  child  abortion  followed  attacks  of  this  disease,  nnd  a  dead  child 
was  produced. 

"  I  shall  avoid  the  subject  of  cure,  having  no  fact  that  could  at  dl 
illustrate  it.  At  Moolee  I  gave  a  little  medicine  to  tivo  patients, 
who  died,  as  all  the  others  had  done  hefore  them  ;  notwithstanding 
which,  it  evidently  prejudiced  the  mind  of  the  people  against  me, 
(I  believe  they  thought  me  invested  with  little  less  than  divine 
power  on  my  first  urrival,)and  it  operated  so  much  in  my  disfavour 
at  Sila,  whither  the  news  had  travelled  before  me,  that  when  I  first 
arrived  they  obstinately  refused  to  let  me  see  any  of  the  sick." — Fp. 
155— 182. 

Upon  the  nosological  position  and  pathological  characters  of 
the  two  fomis  of  this  disease,  the  Ghant  ka  rog,  and  the  Kokia 
ka  rog,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  come  to  a  decided  opinion.  Mr 
M'Adam  thinks  that  the  history  of  its  symptoms,  and  its  origin 
and  progress,  as  well  as  lis  dreadful  mortality,  justify  tlie  inference, 
that  it  is  the  same  as  the  glandular  and  anthraeoid  plague  of  the 
Levant ;  thai  it  is  propagated  by  contagion  ;  and  that  its  intro- 
duction and  diffusion  in  any  comrannity  may  be  positively  and 
certainly  prevented  by  exclusion  of  the  siekiy  and  infected,  secla- 
sion  of  the  healthy,  and  segregation  of  both. 

Mr  Gilder,  on  the  other  hand,  says  of  the  disease  described  by 
him  in  Ahmeilabad,  that  he  thinks  the  name  of  plague  has  beea 
erroneOTisly  applied  to  it ;  and  eipresses  the  opinion,  that  it  is  an 
aggravated  form  of  typhous  fever,  rendered  more  terrible  in  effects 
from  local  causes,  and  a  morbid  or  unhealthy  state  of  the  atmo- 
flphere, 

Tlie  opinion  of  Mr  Whyte  inclines,  in  some  degree,  to  that  of 
Mr  Gilder;  but  he  also  expresses  the  opinion  somewhat  confi- 
dently, that  it  belongs  to  the  head  of  plague.  Mr  Whyte  men- 
tions, that  we  must,  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  this  disease, 
exclude  entirely  from  eonsidcratiou,  the  Idea  of  "  ail  putrifying 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  all  efBuvia  from  jungles  and 
ntarshcB ;  for  eyeiy  one  of  the  towns,"  he  adds,  "  which  I  have 
visited  are,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  exempted  ftom  every  thing 
that  could  produce  these ;  their  situation  being  either  on  the 
rocky  bank  of  a  nmning  stream,  or  on  a  dry  sandy  soil." 

This  may  have  some  foundation  ;  but  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
statement  made  both  by  Mr  Gilder,  with  regard  to  Ahraedabad  in 
particular,  and  the  province  of  Guzerat  in  general,  and  by  Mr  Gib- 
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ton*  as  to  the  ktter  proyince,  which  he  represents  to  present  all 
the  ehaneterB  of  a  highlj  miasmatic  country,  aboanding  in  agues* 
fenitlents,  and  bad  fevers.  This  writer,  besides  remaridng  the  un- 
heaMiiness  of  many  individual  places,  as  the  Dang,  or  jungly  dis- 
trict  between  Darrumpore  andSoneghur,  the  Wusravee  jungle,  the 
Baroda  districts,  and  the  town  of  Ahmedabad  itself,  gives  the 
following  picture  of  the  state  of  health  iii  the  vicinity  of  Suiat :— ^ 

<'  The  climate  between  the  Taptee  and  Nerbudda  seems  to  bear  a 
character  much  the  same  as  to  the  south  of>  and  about  Surat,  It 
has  been  remarked  by  many,  and  I  can  add  my  testimony  to  the  fact, 
that  a  very  bad  and  typhoid  type  of  remittent  fever  is  met  with 
hereabouts.  Hence  it  is  vulgarly  called  the  Kim  Chokie,  or  red 
tongued  fever ;  the  latter  name  arises  from  a  dry  and  brick- dust 
coloured  tongue  forming  a  prominent  and  always  present  symptom  : 
the  type  is  low  remittent  with  dry  skin,  and  early  delirium*  It  is 
occasion^ly,  perhaps,  rather  than  commonly  met  with,  which  is:fbru 
tanate»  as  it  is  almost  always  fataL  I  have  seen  the  same  type  of 
fever  only  twice  in  other  parts  of  Guzerat,  and  these  occurred  at 
Kaira,  once  in  a  detachment  of  Golundauze  marching  from  Tunka- 
ria  to  Deesa  in  the  hot  season ;  the  mortality  amcmg  those  affected 
was  great." — P.  58. 

The  fever  here  described  bears  a  resemblance  not  very  remote 
to  that  which  prevailed  in  Kattywar  and  Ahmedabad. 

These  facts  incline  us  to  believe  that  both  the  province  of  Katty- 
war and  the  Zillah  of  Ahmedabad  present  all  the  conditions  requi- 
site for  the  production  of  bad  agues  and  malignant  remittents ; 
and  we  think  it  is  so  much  more  likely  that  the  disease  may  have 
been  of  this  kind,  that  marshes,  properly  so  called,  are  not  requi- 
site to  the  production  of  malignant  remittents  ;  and  that  the 
disease  appears  in  a  great  deal  too  many  places,  and  ailected  the 
inhabitants  of  each  in  periods  too  short  to  refer  its  phenomena  to 
the  head  of  plague. 

Mr  Whyte,  on  the  other  hand,  rejecting  equally  the  presence 
and  the  influence  of  telluric  or  miasmatic  emanations,  proposes  to 
admit  as  a  cause  of  this  distemper,  the  cause  of  infectious  fever, 
whatever  that  may  be ;  and  he  adduces  several  facts  illustrating 
the  possibility  of  this  mode  of  origin  and  propagation.  To  this 
it  must  be  answered,  that  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  typhous  fever  can 
exist  or  spread  in  a  warm  climate  like  that  of  Kutch  and  Ouzerat. 
It  has  been  hitherto  known  as  a  disease  of  tempemte  or  cold 
countries  only,  and  as  a  disease  rather  of  cold  than  warm  seasons ; 
and  it  is  known  that  the  contagion  appears  to  be  dispersed  and  ren- 
dered inert  in  warm  latitudes.  It  seems,  therefore,  rather  a  violent 
inference  to  assume  that  tjrphous  poison  could  cause  this  fever. 

Amidst  this  discordance  it  is  not  unimportant  to  remark,  that 
the  natives  themselves  did  not  allow  that  the  disease  was  conta- 
gious. The  brother  of  the  thakoor,  of  Moolee,  we  presume,  strenur 
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ouBly  nitkiiiUiiDeil  tbat  tbe  disease  was  void  of  conlagion ;  anil 
tLat  contagion  was  quite  a  ditfercnt  thin^. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  observed,  tbat  even  quarantine  and  restricted 
intercourse  were  inadequate  to  prevent  tbe  appearance  of  tbe  dis- 
ease at  Dundooka  in  18S0. 

In  one  circumstance  we  remark  a,  dissimilarity  to  the  pla^e 
of  tbe  Levant.  In  none  of  tbe  accounts  is  any  mention  made  of 
carbuncles  or  even  tokens  and  spots ;  and  bad  tbere  been  carbun- 
cles these  surely  could  not  have  escaped  notice,  and  even  must 
have  attracted  observation.  No  plague  epidemic  bas  passed  over 
without  earbuncles  appearing  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
patients.  This  circumBtancc,  we  think,  shows  tbat  there  is  some 
difference  between  the  Ghant  ka  roff,  the  lOikla  ka  rog,  and  Tao 
ha  rog,  and  carbuncle  glandular  plague. 

It  was,  properly  speaking,  an  adeno-meningeal  or  glandular  fc- 
Ter ;  but  this  gives  no  information  on  its  nature  or  causcF. 

The  hemorrhagic  form  of  the  distemper,  viz,  the  Kohla  ka  rog 
and  the  Tao  ka  rog  does  not  present  a  very  great  similitude  to 
oriental  plague.  Though  hemorrhages  certainly  take  place  in 
plague,  yet  they  rarely  resemble  those  which  are  represented  to 
have  taken  place  in  this  disease.  In  plague,  hemorrhages  take 
place  from  the  nostrils  or  bowels,  and  from  the  lungs  only  in  those 
with  pulmonary  predisposition.  In  the  Kokla  ka  rog  tbe  symp- 
toms were  cough,  difficult  breathing,  pain  in  the  breast  or  side, 
and  discharges  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  till  death  ensued.  In  this 
respect  the  Indian  fever  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  pestilential 
disease  which  spread  from  Italy  over  Europe  in  1348,  and  wbieb 
appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  gangrenous  pneumonia. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  tbe  Ghant  or  Indian  fever,  we 
think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  the  same  distemper  which 
in  I8S6  and  1 837  prevailed  with  such  destructive  mortality  at  Pali 
and  the  neighbouring  towns ;  and  we  think  that  as  yet  no  evi- 
dence has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  disease  was  plague,  and 
certainly  none  to  prove  that  it  may  not  have  been  the  product  of 
the  country  in  which  it  prevailed. 


AttT,  v. — Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  MedicalJuria- 
prudence.  ByTHOMAsSrEWARTTBAiLL,M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
&c.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Medical 
Police  in  the  University  of  Edinbui^b.  Second  edition.  Edin- 
burgh, 18*0.  12mo  Pp.  222. 

The  science  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  i£  so  complicated,  and 
derives  its  materials  from  so  many  different  sonrces,  that  while  it 
has  during  the  last  half  century  been  assiduously  cultivated  both 
by  EngliSi  and  by  foreign  writers,  it  has  become  so  extensive  as 
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to  require,  for  the  due  elucidation  of  its  doctrines,  treatises  both 
large  and  voluminous.     This  appears  quite  evident  when  we  com- 

Gre  the  compendious  treatises  of  Mahon,  Male,  Smith,  and 
etzger,  or  the  first  edition  of  Fodere  with  the  second  edition  of 
that  laborious  and  learned  writer,  the  treatise  of  Paris  and  Fon- 
blanque,  the  bulky  and  elaborate  compilation  of  Beck,  or  the  vo- 
luminous work  of  John  Peter  Frank.  The  works  first  mentioned, 
though  useful  and  instructive  for  the  time  when  they  appeared, 
are  now  no  longer  capable  of  giving  the  student  a  correct  view  of 
the  multiplied  facts,  principles,  and  doctrines  of  which  the  science 
of  medical  jurisprudence  consists.  They  belong,  indeed,  rather  to 
the  antiquities  and  literature  of  the  science  than  its  present  state. 
The  treatise  of  Foder^  is  an  excellent  and  instructive  work,  which 
must,  notwithstanding  the  long  time  elapsed  since  its  publication, 
always  be  perused  with  advantage,  and  referred  to  with  confidence. 
But  it  is  much  too  voluminous  for  the  student,  who  would  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  long  though  judicious  dissertations  of  Foder^. 
The  woik  of  Beck  is  also  an  excellent  treatise  ;  but  it  is  not  so  well 
calculated  for  initiating  the  beginner,  as  for  finishing  the  advan- 
ced student,  and^  indeed,  guiding  him  in  his  subsequent  study  of 
various  branches  of  the  subject.  The  work  of  John  reter  Frank  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question  for  such  a  purpose ;  for,  independ- 
ent of  the  objection,  that  it  is  still  confined  to  the  German  origi- 
nal and  the  Italian  translation,  what  courage  could  encounter, 
what  patience  could  endure  the  unheard  of  labour  of  wading  through 
nineteen  volumes  octavo,  and  listening  to  the  excellent  author^s 
endless  dissertations  on  the  different  modes  of  educating  medical 
practitioners,  and  on  the  best  methods  of  insuring  good  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  to  the  natives  of  the  fourteen  circles,  or  the 
thirty-nine  states  of  the  German  empire  ? 

Another  circumstance  common  to  medical  jurisprudence  with 
several  other  departments  of  the  complex  or  applied  medical  sci- 
ences, deserves  remark.  The  changes,  improvements,  and  recti- 
fications from  time  to  time  proceeding  in  chemical  physiology,  in 
pathology,  and  in  toxicology,  are  so  numerous,  that  the  work  which 
one  year  gives  a  complete  and  correct  view  of  the  subject  may,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  seasons,  become  defective.  Even  the 
excellent  treatise  of  Dr  Beck  has,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  been 
twice  published  in  this  country,  with  notes  and  comments  by  two^ 
able  medical  jurists ;  and  it  has  been  republished  by  the  author^ 
with  all  the  additional  information  collected  by  the  author  and  his^ 
brother. 

In  order  to  obviate  inconveniences  of  the  nature  of  those  now 
referred  to,  small  compendious  works  appear  to  be  well  adapted. 
The  student,  indeed,  who  is  beginning  the  study  of  medical  juris- 
prudence, requires  in  that  science,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other,, 
as  an  introduction,  a  short  and  compendious  manual,  giving  a  ge- 
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neial  view  of  the  principal  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  science.  Tlic 
difficulty  is  in  compoBJnf;  a  work  of  this  kind ;  for  the  labour  of 
selecting  the  most  important  materials  ond  condensing  the  whole 
requires,  not  only  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  a  rare 
combination  of  Judgment  and  dexterity. 

The  present  work  by  Dt  Traill  we  regard  as  extremely  well  cal- 
culated for  the  purposes  now  mentioned.  The  author  does  not 
firesent  it  as  a,  treatise,  but  as  outlines  of  the  lectures  which  he  de- 
ivers  on  the  Bubject  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  Univeraity 
of  Edinburgh.  It  is  indeed  a  second  edition  of  tlieoutlineB  pub- 
lished in  1S36,  extended  and  considerably  enlarged. 

Dr  Traill  divides  the  science  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  into  the 
two  general  departments  of  Forensic  or  Legal  Medicine,  and  Me- 
dical Police.  The  former  he  distinguishes  into  tiirec  sections ; 
the  first  devoted  to  questions  affecting  the  civil  or  social  rights  of 
individuals ;  the  second  treating  of  injuries  to  property ;  and  the 
third  of  injuries  against  the  person. 

In  the  first  section,  which  embraces  a  considerable  multiplicity  of 
subjects,  the  author  treats  in  a  medico-legal  view,  of  the  develope- 
mcnt  of  the  human  frame,  theduration  ofhninan  life,  personal  iden- 
tity, marriage,  divorce,  impotence  and  sletility,  pregnancy,  par- 
turition, monsters,  paternity  and  aliillatlon,  siirvivorahip,  mental 
derangement,  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
diseases  exempting  from  public  duties,  and  simulated  diseases. 

In  the  second  section  the  medico-legal  circumstances  of  nni- 
sanccs,  arson,  forgery,  and  counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the  realm, 
come  under  consideration. 

The  third  section  is  devoted  to  the  medico-legal  questions  re- 
garding defloration,  rape,  mutilation,  criminal  abortion,  infanticide, 
homicide,  death  by  starvation,  death  from  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture, wounds,  and  the  extensive  subject  of  toxicology. 

The  second  part,  or  that  devoted  to  Medical  Police,  is  divided 
into  two  sections ;  the  first  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  health  of  individuals,  the  second  to  those 
iiSecting  the  health  of  communities. 

In  the  first  are  treated  cleanliness  in  all  its  forms,  aliment,  the 
police  of  apothecaries' shops,  clothing,  temperance,  exercise,  pro- 
stitution, celibacy  and  marriage,  lactation,  and  the  varied  efTecta 
of  different  professions  and  trades  on  health. 

In  the  second  section  the  author  takes  a  review  of  the  hygiaiic 
conditions  and  influence  of  climate,  the  most  eligible  sites  for 
towns  and  habitations,  the  necessity  of  drains,  and  the  modes  of 
constructing  them,  the  paving  of  streets,  and  the  construction  and 
management  of  public  roads,  cemeteries,  hospitals,  schools,  pri- 
sons, lazarettos  and  quarantine  establishments,  and  lastly,  the  sub- 
ject of  punishments. 
_  Of  all  these  subjects  the  author  treats  in  a  clear,  judicious,  and  m- 
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teUigent  manner ;  and  so  far  as  the  limits  of  his  work  allow,  he 
intr^aces  much  interesting  and  appropriate  information.  In  the 
selection,  indeed,  of  the  important  and  essential  topics  from  an  as- 
semblage so  extensive  and  moltiiarious  as  that  of  medical  juris- 
prudence, Dr  Traill  has  shown  much  skill  and  dexterity ;  and  it 
is  fortunate  for  the  student  that  the  preparation  of  a  work  so  use- 
fill,  and  yet  of  so  moderate  pretensions,  has  been  undertaken  and 
accomplished  by  one  so  well  qualified  to  do  it  justice.  These  out- 
lines may  indeed  be  recommended  as  presenting  an  excellent  com- 
pendious view  of  the  present  state  of  the  doctrines  in  medical  ju- 
risprudence ;  and  they  will  serve  as  a  useful  guide  not  only  for 
initiating  beginners,  but  for  conducting  the  student  in  his  subse- 
quent prosecution  of  the  subject,  either  generally  or  in  its  di- 
visions. 


Aet.  VI.— TAe  Elements  of  Materia  Mediea  ;  comprehend- 
ing the  Natural  History^  Preparation^  Properties^  Com- 
position^  Effects,^  and  Uses  of  Medicines.  By  Jonathan 
Perkiba,  F.  R.  S.,  L.  S.  &c.  &c.  London,  1840.  Part  II. 
Pp.  561—1440. 

The  first  part  of  Mr  Pereira's  work  on  the  Materia  Mediea, 
containing  remarks  on  the  general  principles  of  classification,  and 
detailed  accounts  of  the  inorganic  substances  used  in  medicine, 
was  shortly  noticed  in  the  fifty-first  volume  of  this  Journal. 

The  present  volume  treats  of  the  medicinal  agents  derived  from 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  arranged  according  to  the  na- 
tural system,  commencing  by  those  lowest  in  the  scale  of  organiza- 
tion, and  advancing  to  those  of  more  perfect  developement.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remark  the  great  superiority  of  this  mode  of  ar- 
rangement over  every  other  which  could  have  been  followed  ;  yet 
it  is  a  fact  not  a  little  strange,  that  this  work  is  almost  the  only  one 
in  our  language  in  which  the  natural  classification  has  been  adopt- 
ed, and  followed  out  in  all  its  details.  The  late  works  on  the 
same  subject  have  in  general  failed  to  bring  up  the  science  to  the 
level  of  the  present  day ;  but  Mr  Pereira's  work  has  fully  supplied 
this  defect ;  and  whether  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  the  de- 
tails, or  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  information  be  considered, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  work  on  the  Materia 
Mediea  which  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country. 

The  medicinal  agents  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  distributed 
over  eighty-one  orders;  those  from  the  animal  kingdom  are  arranged 
in  ten  classes ;  and  the  whole  is  illustrated  by  woodcuts,  represent- 
ing the  general  character  of  the  plant  or  animal  from  which  the  mc- 
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dicinal  agenl  is  derived.  Several  of  these  illustrntions  might 
■wiih  propriety  have  been  spared,  as  for  instance  those  of  the  organs 
of  generation  of  the  Cantliaris,  when  the  animal  itself  is  not  repre- 
sented; that  of  the  Opuntia,  on  which  the  cochineal  insect  feeds, 
vhilet  tlie  insect  itself  is  omitted  ;  that  of  a  cluster  of  uterine  hy- 
datids illustrative  of  the  action  of  ergot,  and  many  similar  instances. 

The  volume  commences  witli  a  tabular  view  of  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  Materia  Medica,  enumerating  the  vaiions 
authors  who  have  written  on  that  subject,  arranged  according 
to  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged,  or  whose  medicines  they 
described. 

The  Cryptogamic  plants  are  the  first  whose  properties  are  enu- 
merated ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that,  in  general,  the 
various  species  of  plants  Irom  which  medicinal  agents  are  derived 
are  described  under  the  following  heads  :  History, — botanical  cha- 
rac ter, — habi tat, — desc ri pti o n ,— co ramon  composition ,— chemical 
characteristics, — physiological  effects, — uses, — and  form  of  admi- 
nistration ;  and  the  information  is  both  more  minute,  and  embraces 
agreater  number  of  points  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  similar 
work  in  our  language.  Throughout  the  whole  work  a  high  com- 
pliment is  paid  to  the  editors  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopfeia,  their  tests  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  the  various 
drugs  being  quoted  in  almost  every  instance  with  approbation. 

The  Caraceen  or  Irish  moss  of  commerce,  Mr  Pereira  limits  to 
one  species,  the  Chondrus  criapus ,-  but  though  a  large  proportion 
certainly  consists  of  this  species,  it  is  not  the  only  one,  the  C. 
mammilloius  being  occasionally  mixed  with  it  in  tolerably  large 
quantity,  and  possessing  in  all  respects  similar  properties.  Other 
allied  species  have  also  been  occasionally  met  with. 

A  very  full  account  is  given  of  the  Gramlnete. 
The  growth  of  ergot  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  parasitical 
fungus,  whose  sporidia  become  developed  on  the  grain.  Its  earlier 
appearance  is  that  of  a  white  coating  enveloping  the  young  grain  and 
its  appendages,  composed  of  amultitude  of  sporidia  mixed  with  mi- 
nute cobweb-like  filaments.  By  the  time  the  grain  has  extended 
above  the  paleiB,  it  has  lost  its  white  coating,  and  the  production 
of  sporidia  and  filaments  has  nearly  ceased.  At  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  grain,  the  coating  presents  a  vermiform  appearance, 
and  is  found,  on  exammation,  to  consist  of  masses  of  sporidia. 
The  mature  ergot,  however,  presents  scarcely  any  traces  of  fila- 
ments and  sporidia. 

From  this  opinion,  Mr  Wright,*  one  of  the  latest' writers  on  the 
natural  history  and  properties  of  ergot,  dissents.  He  inclines  to  the 
opinion  which  ascribes  the  formation  of  the  excrescence  to  the  coin- 

*  Etiinburgh  MedictI  ind  Surgical  JduhiiI,  Vol,  lii.  Otlober  18SS.  p.  2&3. 
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bined  influesce  of  atmospheric  nvannth  and  moisture.  He  is  the 
more  inclined  to  this  belief,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ergot  being 
much  more  common  in  the  district  of  Sologne  than  elsenvhere,  this 
district  being  possessed  of  those  properties  which  &vour  such  a  con- 
clusion, viz.  moist  rich  soil,  atmospheric  warmth,  and  sheltered  situ- 
ation. Grains  also  occur,  only  one-half  of  which  are  ergotted,  the 
otherhalf  being  healthy  ;  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  ergot  is  produced  by  the  growth  of  a  fungus,  which  would 
equally  attack  all  parts  of  the  grain.  Besides,  from  his  own  ex- 
periments, he  found  that  ergot  in  powder  or  substance,  sowed 
with  rye,  &iled  to  produce  the  disease  on  the  growing  plant ;  nor 
did  it  even  succeed  when  he  watered  freely  and  daily  the  grow- 
ing plants  with  water,  in  which  ergot  had  been  steeped.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  powder  of  ergot  to  the  growing  ears  of  rye  likewise 
failed  to  produce  ei^gotted  grains.  The  excrescences  remarked  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  grains  of  ergot  he  regarded  as  the  stig- 
mata altered  by  disease.  Mr  Wrighf s  conclusions  were  further 
confirmed  by  the  fact  of  his  discovery,  that  era;ot  contained  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fecula,  26  per  cent.,  a  substance  which  could 
not  have  been  expected  if  the  disease  were  produced  by  a  fungus, 
and  whidi  Mr  Wright  has  the  merit  of  discovering,  no  previous 
analyst  of  the  substance  making  mention  of  it. 

Though  the  Edinburgh  College  admit  but  three  varieties  of 
aloes,  no  fewer  than  seven  are  described  by  Mr  Pereira,  viz.  So- 
cotrine.  Hepatic,  Barbadoes,  Cape,  Caballine,  Mocha,  and  Indian 
aloes,  each  possessing  external  characters  sufficiently  distinct.  The 
confusion  which  has  arisen  regarding  the  different  kinds  of  this, 
and  of  other  drugs  occurring  in  commerce,  may,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, be  attributed  to  the  authors  of  Dispensatories  and  similar 
works  not  taking  the  trouble  to  ascertain  from  the  first  houses  the 
various  kinds  which  are  really  brought  into  the  market,  and  their 
sources.  Mr  Pereira's  investigations  in  regard  to  this  deserve  all 
praise,  and  as  instances  of  the  assiduity  and  labour  which  he  must 
have  bestowed  upon  this  subject,  the  articles  Cinchona  barks  and 
Catechus  may  be  referred  to. 

Five  kinds  of  sarsaparilla  are  described  as  occurring  in  the  drug- 
market,  and  some  excellent  remarks  are  made  on  the  value  of  this 
article  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  The  author  does  not,  like  many, 
deny  tliat  it  possesses  therapeutic  agency,  because  no  physiological 
effect  has  been  shown  to  follow  its  use. 

In  mentioning  the  adulterations  to  which  arrow-root  is  subject- 
ed, it  is  remarked,  that  potatoe-starch,  or  English  arrow-root,  as  it 
is  called,  is  frequently  substituted  for  it.  The  only  test  which  he 
mentions  for  the  detection  of  this  adulteration  is  that  of  the  mi- 
croscopical examination  of  its  particles,  these  being  in  the  genuine 
arrow-root  plane  irregular  spheres,  but  in  the  potatoe-starch  hav- 
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ing  their  siu&ces  marked  with  concentric  rings.  A  more  simple 
test,  and  one  more  generally  applicable,  is  the  dlilerent  external 
appearance  of  the  two  articles,  potatoe-staich  having  a  much  more 
glossy  or  satiny  appearance  than  arrow-ioot,  which  is  of  a  duller 
white.  Arrow-root,  too,  when  made  ao  consistent  aa  to  turn  out 
in  shapes  like  jelly,  retains  its  form  for  hours  or  days,  but  potatoe 
starch  scarcely  retains  its  shape  till  cold,  Bubsides  considerably, 
and  acquires  a  tenacious  consistence,  very  widely  different  frcra 
the  firm  jelly-like  consistence  of  arrow-root. 

The  different  species  of  Amomum  have  apparently  received 
considerable  attention,  aud  characteristic  n'ood~ctita  of  each  are 
given, — a  circumstance  wliirh  will  make  the  deciphering  of  the  spe- 
cies to  which  each  variety  belongs  a  much  more  easy  matter  than 
formerly. 

A  very  full  account  is  given  of  the  Conifers,  and  of  the  various 
products  obtained  Irom  tliem,  as  well  as  of  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties possessed  by  each  of  these  agents,  and  the  diseases  in  which 
they  have  been  or  may  be  employed.  Tliis  portion  of  the  work . 
is  well  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal,  as  the  numerous  discaaes  in 
which  these  medicinal  agents  have  been  employed  has  been  late- 
ly much  extended. 

In  mentioning  the  Jatropha  Manikot  or  Cassava  plant,  notice  . 
is  taken  of  the  singular  fact  that  fermentation  or  heat  destroys  the 
poisonous  properties  of  its  juice.  It  seems  not  to  be  generally 
known  that  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  most  generally  used  of 
the  native  curries  is  prepared  from  the  fermented  root  of 
bitter  Cassava  in  Demarara  and  the  neighbouring  isles,  and  eaten 
almost  to  every  dish. 

The  narcotic  qualities  of  the  nutmeg  arc  alluded  to,  and  seve- 
ral cases  quoted  asillustrativ^of  thcfact.  Little  attention  has  hi- 
therto been  paid  to  the  narcotic  qualities  of  these  fruits,  and  the 
few  instances  on  record  where  such  instances  have  occurred  have ', 
almost  been  overlooked.  Mr  Pereira  has  not  only  observed  nar- 
cotic effects  produced  by  nutmegs,  but  has  found  them  a  useful 
substitute  for  opium  in  diarrhcca.  In  consequence  of  their  posses- 
sing this  narcotic  property,  he  cautions  the  profession  against  tlieii 
employment  in  all  cerebral  affections. 

The  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  species  of  Rheum,  wliicli 

S'elds  tlie  true  rhubarb,  Mr  Pereim  leaves  still  undetermined. 
is  researches,  no  more  than  those  of  others,  have  been  able  to 
solve  the  question.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  our  gar- 
dens possess  the  species  which  actually  yields  tlie  finest  Russiat 
or  Chinese  rhubarb,  the  difference  of  soil  and  situation  causing 
all  that  disparity  which  is  observed  in  the  roots  produced  in  the 
two  climates.  Six  kinds  of  rhubarb  are  described  as  occurring  in 
commerce ;  Russian  or  Turkey,  Dutch-trimmed,  Chinese,  Hima- 
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IftjttB,  'English,  and  French.  He  denies  that  ihnbarb  exerts  any 
specific  influence  oyer  the  biliary  secretion ;  but  the  &ct,  that 
tbis  toedicine,  when  cotobined  with  magnesia  and  aromatics,  is 
fbnnd  to  be  one  of  the  most  nseful  pur^itiyein  all  bilious  affec- 
tions, and  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  cure  the  complaint,  miist  be  re- 
gaid^  as  pnresumj^tiye  proof,  at  least,  that  this  medicine  possesses 
to  a  ieertain  degree  such  a  power. 

Some  useful  practical  hints  are  given  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
employing  digitalis ;  and  the  precautions  to  be  attended  to  dur» 
ingits  administration.  The  necessity  of  keeping  strictly  to  the 
recumbent  position  when  under  its  influence  is  strongly  insisted  on, 
as  fiital  syncope  has  resulted  from  suddenly  assuming  the  erect 
posture.  This  Mr  Pereiia  attributes  to  the  digitalis  so  destroy- 
ing the  power  of  the  heart  as  to  prevent  its  impelling  the  blood  to 
the  brain  with  sufficient  force  to  resist  the  power  ofgrnvity.  He 
dissents  from  Dr' Withering  in  what  he  asserted  regi»ding  the  di- 
uretic powers  of  digitalis,  viz.  that  there  was  but  little  chance  of 
any  diuretic  medicine  succeeding  if  digitalis  iailed.  Mr  Pereim 
says  be  has  often  seen  iniusion  of  broom  tops  subsequently  suc- 
ceed ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  collections  of  aqueous  fluid  are  re- 
moved, and  its  specific  diuretic  action  induced  by  its  acting  on  the 
kidneys,  and  not  on  the  absorbents.  The  quantity  of  digitalis  which 
may  be  ^ven  to  a  patient  without  destroying  life  is  much  greater 
thafi  is  generally  imagined.  One  case  is  mentioned  where  20 
dropis  of  the  tincture  were  given  to  an  infant  labouring  under  hy- 
drocephalus, three  times  daily  for  a  fortnight,  without  any  unto- 
ward symptom  being  induced.  In  a  communication  from  Dr  Glut- 
terbuck,  it  is  mentioned  that  Mr  King,  a  practitioner  in  Suffolk, 
had  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  administering  the  tincture 
of  digitalis  in  from  one-half  to  one  ounce  doses,  not  only  with  safe- 
ty, but  with  the  most  decided  advantage,  as  a  remedy  for  acute 
inflammation,  frequently,  however,  premising  free  blood-letting. 
His  practice  was  to  administer  from  a  half  to  a  whole  ounce,  and 
wait  the  result  for  twenty- four  hours,  when,  if  he  did  not  find  the 
pulse  subdued  or  rendered  irregular,  he  repeated  the  dose.  This, 
he  says,  rarely  foiled  to  reduce  the  pulse  to  the  degree  wished  for, 
and  the  disease  seldom  failed  to  give  way,  provided  it  had  not  gone 
the  length  of  producing  disorganization  of  the  part.  He  had  ad* 
ministered  so  much  as  two  drachms  to  a  child  nine  months  old. 
Vomiting  sometimes  followed  these  large  doses,  but  never  any 
dangerous  symptom.  Dr  Clutterbuck  mentions  that  he  himself 
had  ventured  to  give  half  an  ounce  dose,  but  never  to  repeat  it  a 
second  time. 

The  author  does  not  notice  the   efficacy  recently  ascribed 
to  lemon-juice  as  an  antidote  for  an  overdose  of  hyoscyamus. 
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He  merely  mentions  that  a.  case  of  poisoDlng  by  henbane  lequiies 
the  same  treatment  as  tliat  by  opium. 

A  very  full  account  of  nnx-vomiea  and  strycimine  is  given. 
The  author  inclines  to  the  belief  thut  this  uiedicioeacU  an  tliemuE- 
cular  system  tlirough  the  spinal  chord  alone  ;  as  he  found  that  divi- 
aion  of  the  coTddidnot  prevent  poisoning  by  nux-vomica;  whereas 
destroying  the  cord  caused  complete  cessation  of  the  tetanic  Eytnp- 
toroa  ;  or,  if  only  a  portion  be  destroyed,  tlie  parts  supplied  wi  Ji 
nerves  from  this  portion  of  the  cord  ceased  to  be  affected  nUh 
convulsions.  He  also  thinks  it  probable  that,  aa  the  motor  nerves 
are  then  chiefly  aiTccted,  its  action  is  cliicily  excited  on  the  ante- 
rior columns.  The  opinion,  that  the  cerebellum  is  excited  by  it, 
he  thinks  rests  on  rather  hypothetical  grounds,  tliough  MM.  01- 
Hvier,  Orfila,  and  Drogartz  have  observed  in  the  cerebellum  more 
evidence  of  lesion  than  in  the  other  parta  of  the  nervous  system 
after  poisoning  by  this  drug.  The  sexual  appetite"  also,  which 
ia  r^rded  as  being  under  the  infiueuce  of  the  cerebellum,  ia  ge- 
ncr^Iy  admitted  to  be  excited  by  nux-voniica.  The  indicatioas 
for  the  use  of  this  valuable  medicine  are  detailed  with  great  mi- 
natencBS. 

It  ia  difficult  to  sec  on  what  principle  Gonia  deserves  a  trial  as 
an  antidote  in  poisoning  by  strychnia.  Though  the  one  poison 
may  produce  symptoms  whicli  ate  the  counterpart  of  the  otlier, 
yet,  that  is  no  argument  for  the  one  possessing  antidotal  powers 
vitli  regard  to  the  other.  Both  arc  violent  poisons,  and  even 
■were  it  proved  that  they  were  antidotes  of  each  other,  no  one 
would  be  justified  in  employing  a  means  which  of  itself  would  aU 
most  surely  prove  fatal.  Mr  Pcreira  applied  conia  to  a  woundia 
a  rabbit  alfecte^  with  tetanus  from  the  use  of  atrycbnia ;  the  con- 
vulsions indeed  ceased,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  ani- 
md  died, 

A  lengthened  description  is  given  of  the  Cinchonas,  which  are  di- 
vided by  the  author  into  two  great  classes,  true  and  false  cinchonas. 
The  true  cinchona  barktt  he  divides  into  two  sections;  \at,  those 
with  a  brown  epidermis,  including  three  varieties  or  species,  the 
gray  or  pale,  the  yellow,  and  the  red  cinchonas;  and  Srf,  those 
witli  a  whitish  epidermis,  including  aleo  three  varieties,  the  gray 
or  pale,  the  yellow,  and  the  red. 

To  the  pale  or  gray  cinchonas  of  the  first  section  belong  the 
crown  bark,  the  product  of  the  Cinchona  Condaminea  ;  the  gray 
or  silver  bark,  that  of  the  C.  n'tcrantiia  ;  the  ash  bark,  that  of  the 
C.ovata;  and  rusty  bark,  the  product  of  tlic  C.  purpurea. 
The  royal  yell()w  bark,  from  an  unascertained  species,  is  the  only . 
bark  classed  under  the  yellow  cinchonas  of  the  first  section.  The 
red  cinchona  also,  from  an  unascertained  species,  Is  classed  undet 
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ibe^ed  Omdumas  of  the  fint  lectioD,  and  ia  the  only  baik  belongs 
ioff  to  that  variety. 

Thdy  one  spedea  is  dassed  iwder  the  head  Pale  C^^ 
iecond  sectioD,  m.  thosewith  a  wbitiah  ^idehnia,  the  vhite  Loa 
baik.  Under  the  yellow  Cinchonas  of  this  section  are  chipted  the 
kaid  Carthagena  boik,  from  the  C.  oardifolia  ;  the  fibrons  Osrtl)#» 
ma  hwrk,  piofaably  from  the  same  n>ecies ;  the  Cmco  Cinchona, 
oom  an  unascertained  species,  and  tiie  osange  Cindiona  of  Sanl^ 
F4  from  the  Cinchona  lancifolia.  Under  the  red  Cinchona  barib 
of  this  section  iie  arranged  the  red  Cincb<maof  SanteFd,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Cinohona  nutgnifolia^  and  the  red  Cinchona  wi^ 
micaceous  epidermis  of  Qnibonrt. 

The  fidse  Cinchona  barks,  only  one  of  which  occurs  in  Gngiidi 
oommeroe,  tis.  the  Pitaya  bailr>  aie  five  in  number,  viz.  the  8fc 
Lucia  baik,  the  Caribsan  bark,  the  felse  Peruyian  Cindiona  baik, 
the  Brasilian  Cinchona,  and  the  Pitaya  bark. 

We  do  not  much  approve  of  the  denominaticm  of  False  Cio* 
diODa ;  a  term  which  indeed  originated  in  confusion  and  perpe* 
tuates  tnor.  It  seems  rather  absurd  to  speak  of  False  Cinchonm 
since  the  use  of  the  tenn  implies  that  the  barks  so  designated  do 
not  belong  to  that  genus.  It  is  prefemble  to  designate  the  barklf 
so  meant  by  th^  correct  name  ciEwosiemma^  to  which  all  those 
BOW  mentioned  are  known  to  belong,  and  by  the  allied  temi  of 
Coimibuena^  irhea  they  are  refemble  to  that  head. 

Regarding  the  alkaloids  oS  the  barks,  Mr  Pereim  justly  re- 
marks, that  he  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion,  that  they  possess 
all  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  barki^  th^nselves,  seeing  they 
are  deficient  in  aromatic  qualities,  and  possess  no  astriQgent  pro* 
perties.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  he  attributiBS  the  &ct,  that 
djsulphate  of  quinine  will  sometimes  irritate  the  stomach,  and  give 
rise  to  nausea  and  pain,  whilst  the  infusion  of  bark  will  be  retain* 
ed  without  the  least  uneasiness. 

The  process  of  the  Edinburgh  College  for  the  preparation  of 
the  disulphate  of  quinia  is  highly  commended,  combining  as  it  does 
both  simplicity  and  economy. 

Underthe heads  of  ArecaCaiechUy  Uncaria^  Gambir^  and  Acor 
da  Caiechu^  are  given  the  most  satisfiMitory  and  full  accounts  of 
the  numerous  varieties  of  catechu  yet  published.  The  species  of 
Cassia  yielding  senna  are  well  characterized,  and  beautiful  represen- 
tations of  the  leaves  are  given,  as  well  as  of  those  which  ue  used 
in  the  adulteration  of  that  drug. 

With  regard  to  Quassia,  Mr  Pereira  thinks  that  it  probably  pos- 
sesses somewhat  deleterious  properties;  and  though  he  is  not  in- 
clined to  place  much  confidence  in  the  reports  of  Kurtz,  Bar- 
bier,  and  Kraus,  as  to  the  poisonous  properties  of  quassia,  es- 
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pecially  as  to  its  action  on  the  nervous  system,  he  tliinks  that  & 
cautious  practitioner  would  avoid  employiug  it  in  amaurosis  antl . 
cerebral  affections.  We  have  frequently  witnessed  unpleasant  ef- 
fects caused  by  the  administration  of  the  infusion  of  iiuassia.  Tlie 
chief  symptoms  produced  were,  sickness,  prostration  of  strength, 
and  general  tremors ;  and  one  individual  was  eo  easily  affected  by 
this  medicine,  that  he  conid  detect  its  presence  in  any  bitter  infu- 
sion, in  however  small  quantity  it  might  be,  fratn  its  effects  on 
his  system  ■ 

A  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  article  is  given  on  opium.  ,' 
Eightvarictieaoecurringincommercearede£cribed,withtheextcnial 
and  chemical  peculiarities  of  each.  Tlie  ingredients  found  in  opium 
are  minutely  described,  with  their  modes  of  preparation  and  their 
tests.     In  mentioning  the  various  processes  which  liave  been  sug- 
gested for  the  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  morphia,  he  takes  oc- 
casion to  condemn  that  recommended  by  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copixia,  as  the  morphia  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
There  must  be  some  misunderstanding,  however,  as  to  this  mode 
of  conducting  the  experiment,  since,  if  the  precipitation  be  con-  ' 
ducted  in  the  cold,  as  directed,  the  whole  morphia  is  precipitated.  ' 
If  heat  be  applied,  however,  to  favour  the  precipitation,  as  seems 
to  have  been  done  by  Mr  Peieira,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
precipitate  is  redissohed.     We  have  frequently  repeated  the  pro- 
cess, and  found  it  to  answer  sufEeiently.     U  has,  besides,  the  great 
advantage  over  others  of  being  easily  applied,  the  ingredients  re- 
quired being  always  at  hand.     But  the  author  prefers  a  modifi-  ' 
cation  of  M.  Thiboumary's  process,  though  complicated,  as  the 
best  means  for  determining  the  goodness  of  opium  by  ascertain- 
ing the  quantity  of  morphia. 

In  mentioning  the  various  forms  in  which  cantliarides  are  cm-  ' 
ployed  as  a  vesicant,  we  wish  that  Mr  Pereira  had  noticed  one  - 
preparation  which  is  much  lauded  by  the  French,  and  which,  with-  '  ] 
in  tlie  last  two  years,  has  been  pretty  generally  introduced  into 
practice  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  The  preparation  alluded  ' 
to  is  the  etheriat  extract  of  eantharides,  spread  over  gummed 
cambric-paper.  It  possesses  some  advantages  over  the  cantbi- 
rides  blister  in  common  use.  It  is  less  apt  to  affect  the  urinary  ' 
organs,  though  it  docs  not  act  more  speedily,  and  not  always  bo 
surely ;  it  is  more  cleanly,  and  may  be  carried  fit  for  use  in  a  com-  - 
mon  pocket-book.  That  prepared  in  London  is  spoiled  by  the 
addition  of  some  balsamic  tincture,  to  stain  the  paper  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  and  render  its  odour  more  pharmaceutical.  Messrs 
Binith  in  Edinburgh  prepare  it  in  the  same  form  as  that  originallyi.  J 
used  in  Paris. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Report  on  the  result  of  the  operations  for  the 
Cure  of  Sguinting^  performed  at  the  Royal  Westminster 
Ophthalmic  Hospital^  between  the  ISth  April  and  QOth 
October  1840.  Presented  to  the  Governors  at  their  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  5th  November  1840.  By  Charles  W.  G. 
Guthrie,  Junior,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  &c* 
Westminster,  1840.     Pp.  12. 

2.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cure  of  Strabismus^  or  Squint^ 
by  Operation  and  hy  milder  Treatment ;  with  some  new 
Views  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Muscles  of  the 
Human  Eye,  By  P.  Bennett  Lucas,  M.  R.  C.  S.  L.  &c. 
Illustrated  by  Plates.     London,  1840.     8vo.     Pp.  9L 

In  our  Fifty-Fourth  Volume  (July  1840,  p.  259,)  we  gave 
some  account  of  an  operation  which  had  been  successfully  per* 
formed  at  that  time  in  three  cases  for  the  cure  of  squinting,  by 
DiefTenbach  of  Berlin  ;  and  stated  that  the  opemtion  had  been  al- 
ready introduced  in  this  country  by  various  surgeons  in  London 
and  Edinburgh.  It  has  indeed  now  become  an  exceedingly  com- 
mon operation,  having  been  performed  already  in  several  hundreds 
of  cases.  Mr  Charles  Guthrie,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  la- 
bourers in  this  field,  alone,  has  performed  340  operations  for  in- 
ternal or  converging  squinting,  and  16  for  external  or  divei^ing 
squinting. 

His  report  is  drawn  up  with  great  ability,  and  shows  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  cases  best  adapted  for  operation,— a  very  correct 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  operation  itself, — and  much  informa- 
tion on  all  those  circumstances  which  tend  to  render  it  abortive  or 
to  limit  the  benefits  which  it  confers. 

Mr  Bennett  Lucas,  who  has  also  been  a  diligent  labourer  in 
the  same  field,  has  given  in  the  work  before  us  the  roost  complete 
account  hitherto  published  of  the  pathological  theory  of  squinting, 
and  its  different  varieties  and  causes,  and  of  the  circumstances 
requiring  or  contraindicating  the  performance  of  the  operation. 

After  a  description  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye-ball,  Mr  Lucas 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  movements  of  both  eyes,  and 
of  the  part  performed  by  the  motific  nerves. 

"  When  the  movements  of  both  eyes  are  made  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, they  do  not  admit  of  the  same  satisfactory  method  of 
demonstration  as  the  movements  of  one  of  these  organs,  and  the 
harmonious  actions  which  they  observe,  call  for  another  method  of 
investigation,  besides  that  of  making  traction  upon  their  fibres  in 
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the  dead  subject.  In  writing  at  the  present  moment,  my  eyes  arc 
directed  downwards  and  inwards  ;  1  can  relieve  myself  from  the  oc- 
cupation in  which  I  am  engaged,  and  turn  both  eyes  upwards,  or 
direct  them  downwards,  and,  when  I  resume  the  writing  posture, 
they  are  again  directed  downwards  and  inwards. 

"  By  no  exertion  can  I  direct  both  eyes  outwards,  or  both  down- 
wards and  outwards.  In  short,  the  ability  to  turn  both  eyes  out- 
wards is  altogether  forbidden  ;  even  in  the  new-born  infant,  when 
the  eyes,  by  their  irregular  movements,  evince  the  difficulty  it  ex- 
periences in  its  endeavours  to  fix  them  on  an  object,  they  never 
take  oither  of  these  directions.  And  when  we  reflect  that  the  di- 
rection of  the  eyes  inwards  is  that  which  is  continually  being  called 
upon  in  the  exercise  of  our  varied  avocatioiiLs,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  care  which  has  been  taken  to  accomplish  this  end. 

'<  Were  both  eyes  capable  of  being  directed  outwards  at  the  same 
moment,  we  would,  it  is  true,  be  thus  enabled  to  take  an  extensive 
field  of  vision  on  either  side  laterally  and  somewhat  posteriorly,  but 
then  we  would  altogether  lose  sight  oi  objects  placed  directly  before 
us,  and  would  be  in  a  similar  condition  to  those  lower  animals  in 
which  the  eyes  are  so  much  behind,  that  they  cannot  see  (Ejects  di- 
rectly placed  befooe  them,  and  often  suflfer  in  consequence.  The  ac- 
tions, then,  of  the  two  external  recti  muscles,  and  of  the  two  superior 
oblique  muscles,  are  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  actions  of  the 
other  pairs.  When  either  eye  is  drawn  outwards  by  the  action  of 
the  external  rectus  muscle,  the  other  is  directed  inwards  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  inner  rectus  and  the  inferior  oblique  muscles  ;  or  when 
one  eye  is  directed  downwards  and  somewhat  outwards  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  the  other  is  directed  in  the  same 
proportion  downwards  and  inwards  in  the  diagonal  of  the  inner 
and  inferior  recti  muscles,  so  that  in  no  movements  of  the  eyes  are 
objects  placed  before  us  lost  si^ht  of,  for  to  the  same  extent  that  one 
eye  is  directed  outwards  the  other  is  directed  inwards." — Pp.  14, 15. 

As  he  infers  that  these  opposite  motions  enjoyed  by  two  pairs 
of  ocular  muscles,  and  not  by  the  others,  must  depend  on  some 
peculiarity  in  the  nerves  supplying  these  muscles,  he  observes, 
that  while  the  muscles,  which  act  together  in  moving  both  eyes  in 
the  same  direction,  are  supplied  by  the  third  pair,  or  oculo-mus- 
cular  nerves,  those  which  do  not  present  this  consentaneous  ac- 
tion, viz.  the  external  recti  and  superior  oblique,  are  supplied  by 
distinct  nerves ;  an  arrangement  which,  he  thinks,  gives  these  lat- 
ter muscles  greater  energy  of  action  to  compensate  for  the  unfii- 
vourable  position  which  they  hold,  to  the  organ  they  are  to  move. 
He  then  proceeds  :— 

^'  Other  peculiarities,  besides  those  I  have  noticed,  distinguish  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  eye.  All  of  them  are  connected  with  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system  by  numerous  filaments,  particularly  the  ab- 
ducens  nerve,  which  receives  two  large  ones,  ana  which  are  in  close 
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contact  with  the  internal  carotid  artery.  These  connections  of  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  eye  with  the  sympathetic  are  so  well  known 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them  here^  further  than  to  no- 
tice the  fact,  as  it  will  serve  to  throw  light  upon  those  instances  of 
temporary  strabismus,  which  accompany  affections  of  "the  priwce  vice, 
and  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

*^  The  third  nerve,  or  that  which  supplies  four  of  the  six  muscles, 
is  further  distinguished  from  the  others,  in  consequence  of  one  of 
its  branches,  that  which  goes  to  the  inferior  oblique  muscle,  forming 
a  remarkable  communication  with  the  small  body,  called  the  lenti- 
cular ganglion,  from  which  the  nerves  fbr  the  supply  of  the  iris  pro- 
ceed. 

''  The  contiguity  which  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  hold  to  several 
of  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  is  most  remarkable,  and  will 
serve  to  account  for  many  of  those  interesting  cases  of  strabismus 
which  £»llow  determinations  of  blood  to  this  organ. 

*^  The  third  or  common  motor  nerve  of  the  ocular  muscles,  at  its  con- 
nection with  the  brain,  is  situated  between  two  large  and  important 
arterial  trunks,  viz.  the  posterior  cerebral  and  the  superior  cerebel- 
lar arteries,  and  as  it  passes  forwards  and  outwards,  it  also  holds  a 
dose  relation  to  the  cavernous  sinus,  being  situated  in  a  fibrous  ca- 
nal in  its  outer  wall.  After  these  relations  to  blood-vessels  it  ar- 
rives  at  the  foramen  lacerum^  before  passing  through  which,  it  di- 
vides into  two  branches ;  the  smallest  of  which  supplies  the  superi- 
or rectus,  and  the  levator  palpebrse  muscles,  and  the  largest,  the  in- 
ner rectos,  the  inferior  rectus,  and^the  inferior  oblique  muscles.  The 
branch  which  supplies  the  inferior  oblique  sends  a  filament  to  the 
lenticular  ganglion. 

*'  The  fourth  nerve,  although  the  most  remarkable  of  all  fbr  its 
long  and  tortuous  course,  its  delicacy,  its  forming  communications 
with  no  other  nerve,  its  being  distributed  to  but  one  muscle  of  the 
eye,  and  its  presenting  the  same  peculiarities  in  all  animals  in  which 
it  is  present,  is  not  so  intimately  connected  with  the  cerebral  ves- 
sels as  the  others.  From  its  origin  it  passes  forwards,  and  before 
reaching  the  foramen  lacerum,  to  arrive  at  its  destination,  it  enters 
the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus. 

'*  The  sixth,  or  abducens  nerve,  from  its  origin  at  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  the  corpus  pyrumidale,  passes  forwards  and  outwards,  pier- 
ces the  dura  mater  near  the  attachment  of  this  membrane  to  the  pos- 
terior clinoid  process,  and  enters  the  fibrous  wall  of  the  cavernous 
sinus ;  it  passes  through  the  foramen  lacerum,  and  runs  between 
the  origins  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  to  the  ocular  aspect  of 
which  it  is  ultimately  distributed  by  numerous  filaments.  This 
nerve,  at  its  connection  with  the  corpus  pyrimidale,  is  in  relation 
with  the  vertebral  artery  of  the  corresponding  side  ;  afterwards  it 
IS  situated  external  to  the  basilar  artery,  some  of  the  branches  of 
which  cross  it,  and  here  the  nerve  is  placed  between  the  pons  Varo- 
lii and  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  next  blood- 
vessels it  holds  intimate  relation  to,  are  the  cavernous  sinus  and  the 
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internal  carotid  artery,  being  separated  from  the  blood  contained 
within  the  former  merely  by  the  lining  venous  membrane,  and  be- 
ing closely  situated  ot  the  external  aide  of  the  ktter.  At  its  point 
of  crossing  the  carotid  artery  two  very  remarkable  filaments  con- 
nect it  with  the  superior  cervical  gHDglion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

"  Besides  the  connection  which  we  have  seen  to  exist  between 
the  nerves  which  go  to  the  muscles,  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and 
manr  of  the  great  cerebral  vessels,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ac-  * 
tions  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  will  more  or  less  sympnthise  with 
derangement  of  the  circulation  within  the  hend,  or  with  derange- 
ment of  those  organs  over  the  function  of  which  the  sympathetie 
nerve  presides  ;  these  active  organs  of  locomotion  are  moreover  in- 
fluenced by  derangements  of  the  passive  organ,  the  eye,  which  they 
are  destined  to  move.  I'hus,  in  opacities  of  the  cornea,  the  eye  will 
be  often  found  to  squint  fur  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  rays  of 
light  through  its  transparent  portion,  and  in  many  instances  I  have 
seen  patients  who  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  from  various  causes 
and  at  various  ages,  become  afterwards  afl^ected  with  permanent  stra- 
bismus. It,  however,  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  wealcness 
of  vision  is  consecutive  upon  the  strabismus,  and  evidently  arises 
from  the  patient  not  making  as  much  use  of  the  eye  which  squints 
as  the  sound  one-  Where  the  blindness  precedes  the  strabismus, 
little  hope  can  be  held  out  to  the  patient  of  improving  the  sight  by 
the  operation  of  dividing  the  muscle  which  produces  the  squint,  al- 
though, by  performing  such,  tlfe  appearance  of  the  countenance  will 
be  remarkably  improved  ;  a  fact  which  has  induced  young  persons, 
especially  females,  to  submit  themselves  to  the  operation ;  and  in 
all  instances  it  has  been  attended  with  the  anticipated  results.  But 
in  those  cases  where  the  iveakness  of  eight  is  consecutive  upon  the 
strabismns,  not  only  has  the  eye  been  relieved  from  its  deformity^ 
by  operation,  but  its  sight  has  in  many  cases  progressively  end  stea- 
dily amended."— Pp.  15-18. 

In  speaking  of  the  insertions  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  he  finds 
that  the  general  representation,  that  the  recti  are  inaerted  at  equal 
distances  from  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  is  not  well  found- 
ed ;  and  he  rectifies  the  descriptions  from  repeated  dissection  in 
the  following  manner : 

"  All  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  inserted  by  flat,  shiningparallel 
tendinous  fibres  into  the  sclerotica,  and  this  membrane,  which  forma 
the  case  of  the  eye,  being  globular,  the  shape  of  the  insertion  of  each 
muscle  necessarily  forms  a  portion  of  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the 
convexity  towards  the  cornea ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
centre  of  the  insertion  of  each  tendon  is  nearer  the  cornea  than  its 
ends — a  fact  which  would  be  likely  to  make  a  careless  operator  sup- 
pose that  he  had  divided  all  the  tendon  of  a  muscle  he  was  operat- 
ing upon,  when  he  bad  only  divided  its  central  lihres,  leaving  the 
extremities  still  attached. 

"  The  tendons  of  the  superior  and  the  inferior  recti  muscles  are  of 
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tqual  breadth  at  tliejr  insertions ;  the  breadth  of  the  inferior  oUliqvi» 
exceeds  that  of  the  superior  by  about  a  line>  and  the  breadth  of  the 
internal  reetus  exceeds  the  breadth  of  the  external  by  nearly  one- 
third.    These  measurements  are  pretty  constant  in  all  subjects. 

**  In  the  well-proportioned  eye  of  an  adult,  the  centre  of  the  ten« 
don  of  the  superior  rectus,  and  that  of  the  inferior  rectus,  are  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  cornea,  vi^.  four  lines  ;  the  inner  edges  of 
each  are  about  the  same  distaiipe,  whilst  the  outer  edges  are  consi- 
derably more  removed,  beijig  distant  seven  lines. 
.  *'  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  both  muscles  will  fairly 
antagonise  each  other  in  their  alternate  actions  of  raising  the  eye 
npmrds  and  downwards  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  close  proximi-^ 
ty  of  the  internal  fibres  of  their  tendons  to  the  cornea,  in  comparisoiii 
mth  the  distance  of.  their  external  fibres  from  this  point,  tne  for^ 
Qaer  have  much  greater'  power  in  directing  the  eye  inwards  than 
the  latter  have  in  directing  it  outwards. 

^^  The  centre  of  the  tendon  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle  is  dis- 
tant from  the  cornea  about  three  lines,  its  superior  edge  is  distant 
lour  lines,  and  its  inferior  edge  five  lines. 

'*  Contrasted  with  the  tendon  of  this  muscle,  that  of  the  external 
rectus  is  distant  at  its  centre  from  the  cornea  nearly  five  lines,  and 
its  superior  and  inferior  edges  are  distant  nearly  six  lines. 

**  From  this  arrangement  it  is  evident,  that  the  internal  rectus 
muscle  has  more  power  in  directing  the  eye  inwards  than  its  anta- 
gonist, the  external  rectus,  has  in  directing  it  outwards :  and  from 
the  superior  fibres  of  the  inner  rectus  advancing  more  towards  th» 
cornea,  they  have  more  power  in  giving  the  eye  a  direction  upwards, 
than  the  inferior  fibres  have  in  giving  it  a  direction  downwards. 

*'  The  centre  of  the  tendon  of  the  superior  obUque  is  distant  ele- 
ven lines  from  the  cornea,  and  that  of  the  inferior  oblique  is  dis- 
tant fifteen  lines  from  the  same  point,  so  that  operation  upon  these 
muscles  at  their  insertion  is  out  of  the  question.  The  origin  of  the 
inferior  oblique  at  the  depression  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  base  of 
the  orbit,  and  the  pully  of  the  tendon  of  the  superior  oblique  at  the 
upper  and  inner  angle  of  the  base  of  this  cavity,  are  the  two  situa- 
tions to  select  for  the  section  of  these  muscles. 

**  In  four'eyes,  the  transverse  axis  of  whose  orbits  were  nineteen 
lines  and  a-half,  the  situation  of  the  pully  and  tendon  of  the  supe- 
rior oblique  muscle  was  four  lines  and  a-half  distant  from  the  inner 
extremity,  and  was  five  lines  deep,  measuring  from  the  upper  edge 
of  the  orbit  at  this  point ;  and  in  the  same  eyes  the  origin  of  the  in- 
ferior oblique  was  four  lines  and  a-half  distant  from  the  inner  ex- 
tremity, and  two  lines  deep,  or  behind  the  margin  of  the  base. 

*'  I  have  in  one  instance  divided  the  superior  oblique  muscle  in 
the  living  subject,  without  producing  any  perceptible  effect  upon 
the  motions  of  the  eye-ball.  The  case  was  one  of  convergent  stra- 
bismus, in  which  I  had  previously  divided  the  inner  rectus  muscle, 
and  also  removed  the  subconjunctival  and  submuscular  fasci»  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  eye-ball  without  producing  that  complete 
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entiafuctory  result  whicli  attendR  tbta  (^leiation.  By  prolonging 
the  Incision  of  tbe  conjuactiva  upwardii,  I  succeeded  in  pussing  the 
blunt  hook  around  the  tendon  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  and 
not  merely  divided,  but  excised  n  small  portion  of  it>  The  peculiar 
rounded  form  of  the  portion  of  the  tendon  which  was  removed, 
made  it  evident  to  all  present  that  it  Lud  been  fairly  cut  through. 

"  In  the  dead  subject,  the  puUy  and  tendon  of  the  superior  ob- 
lique muNcle,  nnd  the  origin  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle,  can  be 
readily  got  at  by  making  a  semicircular  incision  of  the  integuments 
correiipondiag  to  their  renpective  positions.  Is  the  former  opera- 
tion the  inner  division  of  the  frontal  nerve  should  be  avoided.  If 
it  be  attempted  to  get  at  eitli^-  of  these  muscles  by  making  an  ia- 
eisiou  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  vperation  will  be  found  to  be  more 
dirticull."_Pp.  19-32. 

A  good  description  of  tlie  conjunctiva  follows ;  but  we  proceed 
to  the  author's  account  of  the  varieties  and  causes  of  strabismus 
01  squinting. 

"  Cannes  of  Sqmnl — Squint  essentially  depends  upon  the  per- 
verted action  of  one  or  more  of  tlie  muscles,  which  are  provided  for 
the  movements  of  the  visual  organs  ;  it  therefore  follows  that  this 
affection  may  not  only  assume  various  degrees  of  intensity,  but  al- 
so variuns  directionsj  according  to  the  muscle  or  muscles  which  are 
at  fault. 

''  From  the  anatomical  and  physioli^ical  remarks  which  have  pre- 
ceded this  treatise,  it  is  apparent  that  the  muscles  of  the  liumau 
eyes  muy  become  perverted  in  their  action  from  various  causes. 

"  As  muscles  they  are  liable,  like  similar  organs  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  to  lesions  of  their  nutrition,  by  tvhich  they  become  wasted 
or  atrophied  ;  may  become  more  tluin  naturally  developed,  or  hy- 
pertrophicd  ;  or  may  become  altogether  changed  in  their  strueture. 

*'  The  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  the  motor  nerves 
of  the  eyes  and  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  will  account  for 
those  numerous  cases  of  temporary  strabismus,  which  depend  upon 
affections  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  and  the  remarkable  connectiooa 
of  these  nerves  with  the  brain,  and  their  close  relation  to  many  of 
the  cerebral  blood-vessels,  will  also  as  satisfactorily  explain  those  in- 
veterate cases  of  permanent  squint  which  so  often  follow  diseases  of 
the  bruiu,  and  determinations  uf  blood  to  that  organ. 

"  Not  only  are  we  thus  furnished  with  fruitful  causes  of  strabismus 
in  most  of  those  affections  incidental  to  early  life,  and  in  many  which 
occur  in  riper  years,  but  in  consequence  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes 
being  subservient  to  tbe  optical  instruments  which  they  are  destin- 
ed to  move,  diseases  uf  the  latter,  and  even  of  their  appendages, 
are  also  frequent  causes  of  squint. 

"  External  violence  to  distant  parts  and  to  the  parts  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  uf  the  orbits  must  be  also  enumerated  as  causes  of 
strabismus,  and  also  habit  or  imitation." — I'p.  26-27- 

Hypertrophy  or  increased  devclopcmcnt  of  the  innct  rectus 
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miiscle,  the  author  has  had  many  oi3portunlties  of  obsetving  to 
cause  conTeigent  strabismus.  I'he  muscle  is  then  not  only  increas- 
ed in  size,  but  unusually  yascular  and  of  a  deeper  red  colour  than 
natural.  When  such  an  inner  rectus  muscle  is  divided,  it  effuses 
more  blood  than  usual,  and  it  is  connected  by  strong  adhesions  to 
the  sclerotic  coat,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  days  gives  the 
oigan  an  inclination  inwards  greater  or  less,  but  never  to  the  ex- 
tent it  had  previous  to  the  operation. 

On  the  sul:yect  of  strabismus  from  atrophy,  the  following  obser- 
tfttions  are  made : 

"  The  opposite  state  to  the  condition  of  muscle  I  have  just  no- 
ticed, as  a  cause  of  strabismus,  is  rather  to  be  infbfred  than  demon* 
strated ;  for,  if  any  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  be  in  a  state  of  atro- 
pby>  their  antagonists,  without  any  unnatural  degree  of  develope- 
ment,  will  necessarily  act  to  an  advantage  incompatible  with  the 
healthy  movements  of  the  eye,  and  produce  strabismus,  to  cure 
which  we  operate  upon  the  muscle  which  is  not  virtually  at  fault, 
bnt  upon  that  whose  increased  action  is  owing  to  the  weakness  of  its 
antagonist,  and  not  to  any  power  residing  in  itself  from  an  increased 
developement  of  its  fibres. 

**  In  our  operations,  therefore,  for  the  cure  of  convergent  strabis- 
mos,  when  the  internal  rectus  muscle  presents  no  deviations  from  a 
state  of  health,  although  we  have  no  means  of  actually  ascertaining 
the  condition  of  the  external  rectus  muscle,  it  is  a  reasonable  infe- 
rence to  draw  that  it  is  more  or  less  wasted.  It  cannot  be  paralyzed, 
otherwise  it  would  be  incapable  of  drawing  the  eye  outwards,  which 
in  all  the  cases  of  convergent  strabismus  I  have  operated  upon,  it 
had  more  or  less  the  power  of  doing. 

"  In  one  case  of  divergent  strabismus,  when  the  external  rectus 
muscle  was  exposed,  it  was  remarkably  wasted,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing, it  had  the  power  of  producing  divergent  squint.  When  the 
muscle  in  this  case  was  divided,  the  eye  was  not  drawn  forcibly  in- 
TtnEurds,  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  had  the  integrity  of  the 
inner  rectus  muscle  been  perfect.  The  eye  was  capable  of  being 
drawn  as  far  as  the  inner  canthus,  but  the  patient  could  not  turn 
it  deeper,  as  can  be  effected  to  a  very  considerable  degree  when  the 
inner  rectus  muscle  is  healthy.  The  inner  rectus  muscle  must 
have  suffered  some  change,  so  as  to  completely  interfere  with  it» 
function,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  outer  rectus  muscle,  not- 
withstanding that  it  was  so  much  atrophied,  had  the  power  of  pro-^ 
ducing  divergent  strabismus. 

*'  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  internal  rectus  muscle  to  present 
marked  deviations  from  its  natural  structure.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing, when  we  consider  the  changes  of  structure  which  take  place  in 
muscles  elsewhere ;  but  whether  these  deviations  are  subsequent 
or  antecedent  to  the  strabismus,  is  not  easy  to  determine." — Pp.  80 

Strabismus  is  sometimes  the  result  of  disorders  of  the  alimen* 
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ttiry  canal  reflected  upon  tlie  brain  or  ita  merabcanes,  or  upon  tlie 
abducent  nerve  by  means  of  the  great  sympathetic,  and,  it  may  be^ 
the  result  of  variouB  alTections  of  tlic  brain  or  ite  membranes. 

"  Sudden  determinntions  of  blood  to  the  bruin  are  fruitful  causes 
of  strabismus.  My  notes  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have  operated 
show  that,  in  numerous  instances,  strabismus  followed  a  paroxysm 
of  hooping-cough,  a  convulsion  and  attack  of  croup,  &c>,  and  in  tbe 
adult  I  have  traced  two  well-marked  cases  of  convergent  strabismus 
to  excess  in  venereal  indulgeuces. 

"  A  most  Interesting  case  of  strabismus,  produced  by  this  cause, 
■was  lately  communicated  to  me  bv  an  eminent  physician.  The  pa- 
tient was  young,  and  was  suddenly  attacked  »vith  HtrabiHmu<i, 
which,  after  a  few  weeks,  was  completely  cured  by  the  detraction  of 
blood  and  other  antiphlogistic  mcasnres,  scmraponied  with  the  ut- 
most caution  in  his  manner  of  living.  Some  months  afterwards  be 
indulged  as  freely  as  before,  and  died  from  cerebral  apoplexy. 

In  all  those  cases  the  squint  took  place  suddenly,  and  resisted  va- 
rious kinds  of  treatment.  The  relation  of  the  nerves  ivhich  supply 
the  ocular  muscles,  particularly  of  the  third  and  sixth  to  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain,  will  serve  to  throw  some  light  in  accounting 
for  those  determined  cases  of  squint  which  arise  from  an  undue  quan- 
tity of  blond  being  suddenly  sent  to  that  organ ;  and,  in  the  two 
cases  I  have  mentioned,  if  the  relation  of  these  nerves  to  the  ar- 
teries which  supply  the  cerebellum  and  adjacent  cerebral  masses 
be  considered,  a  still  more  satisfactory  explanntion  of  strabismus 
following  excess  in  venereal  indulgences  offers  itself. 

"  Temporary  forma  of  strabismus  are  also  caused  by  mental  emo- 
tions, and  I  have  in  many  cases  seen  that  permanent  squint  was 
always  aggravated  by  anxiety  and  irritation." — Pp.  36~37- 

Tbe  forma  of  BlrabJsrous,  Mr  Lucas  distinguislies  into,  1.  con- 
vergent ;  H.  divergent ;  and,  3.  anomalous ;  and  the  convergent  he 
distinguishes  into  single  convergent,  or  that  affecting  one  eye, 
imd  double  convergent  strabisniua,  or  that  affecting  both  eyes. 

The  two  varieties  of  convergent  stmbisnius  arc  described  in  the 
following  manner : 

"  Convergent  strabismus  may  affect  one  or  both  eyes ;  when  both 
eyes  are  affected,  they  never  are  turned  in  at  the  same  time,  so  as 
to  hide  portions  of  both  corneie,  although  when  one  cornea  is  more 
than  half  hid,  the  other  has  generally  a  slight  inclination  inwards. 
Sometimes,  however,  one  eye  will  remain  in  the  centre  of  the  orbit 
when  the  other  is  turned  upwards  and  inwards. 

"  A  patient  with  double  strabismus  may  lead  an  inattentive  ob- 
server to  think  that  one  eye  only  was  affected,  did  he  merely  depend 
upon  bis  taking  a  cursory  glance  at  the  countenance.  I  have  met 
patients  with  double  strabismus,  who  would  for  several  hours  une 
but  one  eye  in  viewing  objects,  whilst  the  other  remained  buried  in 
the  inner  canthus,  but  tbe  moment  the  hand  was  placed  over  the 
apparently  straight  eye,  the  orgnns,  aa  it  were,  changed  places,  and 
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tbat  wbich  was  before  straight  became  inverted^  and  tbe  otber  oc- 
cupied a  natural  position  in  its  orbit. 

"  It  is  of  importance^  tben,  in  all  cases  of  convergent  strabismiUy 
to  examine  carefully  tbe  condition  of  botb  eyes  be£are  operating,  lest^ 
wben  one  eye  was  restored  to  a  natural  position,  tbe  oUier  would  be? 
come  inserted,  and  altbougb  tbis  is  actuaUy  wbat  occurs  in  sucb  cases 
wben  tbe  inner  rectus  muscle  of  one  eye  in  double  convergent  stra- 
bismus is  divided,  yet,  if  tbe  surgeon  was  not  aware  of  tbe  fisiety 
and  did  not  prepare  botb  tbe  patients  and  tbeir  friends  for  the  con- 
sequence, on  tbe  eye  opposite  to  tbat  operated  upon,  be  would  get 
tbe  credit  of  substituting  one  squint  for  tbe  otber. 

'<  To  ascertain  tbe  state  of  botb  eyes,  and  tbe  actual  amount  of 
deformity  wbicb  exists,  I  bave  found  tbe  following  metbod  most 
satisfactory.  If  it  is  tbe  rigbt  eye  wbicb  is  inverted,  and  tbe  pa- 
tient is  employing  tbe  left  &r  vision,  I  place  my  band  obliquely  over 
tbe  left  eye  in  sucb  a  manner  as  to  bide  all  objects  in  front  of  it,  but 
keep  tbe  band  sufficiently  raised  at  tbe  temporal  margin  of  tbe  orbit 
to  enable  me  to  watcb  its  movements.  I  tben  desire  tbe  patient  to 
exercise  tbe  eye  wbicb  is  uncovered;  and  if  at  tbe  time  tbat  be  brings 
it  to  tbe  centre  of  tbe  orbit,  tbe  covered  one  retreats  into  tbe  inner 
cantbusj  tbe  case  is  one  of  double  convergent  strabismus,  and  botb 
eyes  will  require  to  be  operated  upon ;  but  if  tbe  contrary  occurs^ 
if  botb  eyes  are  at  tbis  period  straight,  or  even  if  tbe  covered  eye 
bas  but  a  sKgbt  inclination  inwards,  tbe  case  is  one  of  single  conver- 
gent strabismus,  and  tbe  inner  rectus  muscle  of  one  eye  only  will 
require  to  be  divided.  I  bave  in  several  instances  seen  the  eye 
wbicb  was  not  operated  upon,  have  a  slight  inclination  inwards  tor 
many  days  after  the  operation ;  but,  when  the  healing  process  was 
completed,  and  both  eyes  were  freely  exercised  by  the  patient,  tbis 
inclination  inwards  gradually  became  less  and  less.*' — Pp.  48,  49. 

**  Convergent  strabismus  of  one  eye  is  that  which  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with ;  it  varies  in  degree  in  some  being  very  slight, 
and  in  others  the  eye  is  so  much  turned  in  as  to  interfere  altogetber 
with  its  functions,  unless  the  unaffected  eye  be  closed. 

*'  In  convergent  strabismus  of  one  eye,  after  the  inner  rectus 
muscle  is  divided,  the  organ  in  some  cases,  not  only  becomes  straight; 
but  also  prominent,  so  as  strikingly  to  contrast  with  its  fellow. 

"  This  has  occurred  in  patients  in  whom  the  eyes  were  naturally 
full  and  prominent,  as  well  as  in  those  in  whom  the  eyes  were 
small  and  sunken ;  but  in  the  former  cases,  after  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  interval,  both  eyes  appeared  equally  well  set,  whereas 
in  the  latter  one  eye  remained  prominent,  and  the  otber  sunken,  al- 
though  that  botb  eyes  were  perfectly  straight. 

"  In  these  latter  cases,  if  the  inner  rectus  muscle  of  tbe  sunken  eye 
be  divided,  the  operation  will  be  attended  with  tbe  best  effects ; 
botb  eyes  will  be  equally  prominent,  and,  contrary  to  wbat  might 
be  expected,  they  will  also  be  equally  straight,  no  trace  of  strabis- 
mus remaining." — Pp.  51,  52. 
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Divergent  slrabismiu  is  casilj  understood  rrom  ila  name.     It  is 

tLat  in  which  tlie  nffccted  eye  takes  the  direction  opposite  to  tliat 
which  has  Just  been  considered.  It  may  be  well  lo  illustrate  tliis 
form  of  the  disease  with  the  following  case,  in  which  the  efleeta  of 
operation  are  also  mentioned. 

"  August  1st,  1840. — Jane  Johnson,  elat.  30,  has  had  divergent 
Btrabiamua  of  the  left:  eyi;  since  she  tvus  eight  years  of  age.  Her 
eyes  are  prominent,  and  the  irides  are  of  a  grey  colour.  When  both 
her  eyes  are  open,  and  the  right  one  is  directed  forwards,  the  left 
occupies  the  external  canthus ;  when  she  turns  the  right  eye  as  much 
outwards  as  possible,  the  left  then  occupies  a  position  a  little  inter- 
nal to  the  axis  of  the  orbit ;  when  the  right  eye  is  covered,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  light,  she  can  then  turn  the  cornea  of  the  left  eye  as 
ikr  as  the  plica  semilunaris,  but  she  is  incapable  of  turning  it  deeper 
ao  as  to  hide  any  portion  of  the  cornex — a  motion  whicb  con  always 
be  effected  in  the  natural  condition  of  these  organs. 

"  In  the  presence  of  Dr  Leon  Husson,  Dr  Dolce,  Mr  Cameron, 
and  Mt  Sharpe,  I  divided  the  teniioo  of  the  external  rectus  muscle. 

"  The  following  is  an  exact  account  of  the  movements  of  both 
eyes  after  the  operation  : — 

"  As  soon  as  the  division  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  rectus 
muscle  was  completed,  the  eye  occupied  the  axis  of  the  orbit ;  when 
the  patient  moved  the  sound  eye  tu  its  fullest  extent  outwards,  the 
eye  operated  upon  occupied  the  inner  canthus,  but  did  not  turn  so 
deep  as  it  does  when  both  eyes  are  unaffected  ;  in  this  respect,  the 
same  phenomena  presented  themselves  as  when  tlie  inner  rectus 
muscle  is  divided  for  convergent  strabismus  of  one  eye. 

"  I'he  strabismus  in  tin's  case  must  have  been  owing  to  weakness 
of  the  internal  rectus  muscle,  or,  perhaps,  total  or  partial  paralysis 
of  it ;  otherwise  there  was  nothing  to  jwevent  the  eye  from  being 
turned  deeply  inwards,  so  as  partially  to  conceal  the  cornea,  and  the 
oblique  muscles  were  capable  of  producing  the  inward  movement 
which  took  place. 

"  August  10th. — ^There  is  no  appearance  of  strabismus.    A  small 

franulation  has  sprung  up  in  the  incision  of  the  conjunctiva,  which 
removed  with  a  hook  and  Hat  pair  of  scissors." — Pp.  53,  54. 

Squinting,  it  must  be  manifest,  proceeds  from  different  causes ; 
and  in  all  cases  of  the  deformity  tne  same  remedy  is  not  admis- 
sible. There  is  some  danger,  we  thinli,  lest,  in  tlie  present  fancy 
for  operating  for  the  cure  of  squinting,  the  operation  may  be 
employed  where  it  can  be  of  no  Bcrvjcc.  Of  this  evil  Mr  Lucas 
is  perfectly  aware ;  and  we  think  the  following  remarks  on  the 
treatment  very  jndicious. 

"  The  new  operation,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  applica- 
ble lo  every  form  of  strabismus  ;  innumerable  cases  present  them- 
selves where  it  is  inadmissible,  or  which  can  be  cured  by  milder 
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measures ;  and  the  surgeon,  who  operates  without  first  inyestigating 
the  history  of  the  case^  and  accumtely  ascertaining  the  amount  ^ 
deformity  which  exists^  is  guilty  towards  his  patient,  on  the  eine 
handj  of  inexcusahle  rashness,  and  towards  his  profession,  on  tke 
other,  of  bringing  a  safe  and  efficneions  operation  into  unmerited 
disrepute. 

**  The  novelty  of  an  operation,  t(«ether  with  its  simplicity  and 
safety,  too  frequently  induce  a  tlMtugntless  application  of  it,  r^gasdi* 
lesa  of  the  after  consequenoes. 

Two  cases  presented  themselves  to  me  some  months  ago,  to  be 
operated  upon  for  convergent  strabismus.  On  examining  tha  condition 
of  the  eyes,  one  cornea  in  each  was  found  to  be  densely  opaqob ;  in 
one  case  for  half  its  circumference,  in  the  oth^r  tot  a,  .smauer  ex« 
tent.  Both  squints  were  consecutive  upon  the  opacities  aq^iejdl'* 
dently  took  place  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  rays  of  li^t  io 
pass  through  the  transparent  portions  of  the  cornea. 

"  Mr  Pettigrew,  Dr  Hennis  Green,  Dr  W.  Pettigrew,  Mr  Gih 
meron,  and  others  who  were  present,  agreed  that  it  would  be  rasb 
to  interfere  with  this  wise  provision  of  nature,  to  secure  vision  to 
the  organ  by  operation,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  str^aighten 
the  eye,  and  counteract  Her  obvious  intentions. 

**  One  of  these  patients  has  since  been  operated  upon  elsewhere* 
a^d  1  had  an  opportunity  some  days  since  of  seeing  his  eye  strai^t 
and  useless ! 

''  That  many  cases  of  strabismus  which  depend  upon  atrophy  at 
hypertrophy  or  a  muscle,  oan  be  cured  by  other  means  besides  ope- 
ration, the  records  of  surgery  afford  abundant  evidence*  Within 
the  last  six  months  I  have  met  adults  who,  when  children,  were  the 
subjects  of  strabismus,  and  who  w«ire  various  mechanical  contrivan- 
ces by  which  they  were  cured ;  and  I  have  met  others  who  were 
auhjected  to  a  similar  treatment  in  which  the  strabismus  was  very 
much  corrected. 

''  In  cases  of  strabismus,  where  no  previous  disease  or  accident 
occurred  to  which  the  affection  could  be  attributed,  and  where  there 
is  no  disparity  in  the  vision  of  both  eyes,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  cause  of  the  deformity  exists  in  the  muscles  themselves  :  and 
such  cases  require  the  most  serious  reflection  regarding  the  proprie* 
ty  of  an  operation,  or  the  adoption  of  other  treatment.  In  children 
this  deliberation  is  especially  called  fbn  The  muscles  of  the  eye, 
in  common  with  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  at  this  time  bemg 
developed,  and  by  frequently  calling  into  action  the  weaker  mosele 
by  a  well  regulated  amount  of  exercise,  there  is  every  reason  to  ex« 
pect,  and  experience  proves  it,  that  after  a  time  it  will  acquire  its 
proper  magnitude  and  healthy  amount  of  power. 

*'  There  are  no  organs  in  the  body  whose  siae  and  power  oan  be 
increased  and  regulated  in  a  greater  degree,  by  well  directed  exer- 
cise, than  the  muscles.  The  history  of  gymnastics,  the  correction 
of  deformities  by  bringing  muscular  action  into  play,  as  in  crooked 
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spine  ;  and  the  well-known  treatment  of  Hunter  in  the  case  of  tlie 
patient,  the  purtions  of  whose  fractured  patella  united  at  a  dia- 
tunce;  are  a  fen*  <jf  tlie  msjiy  imtancea  which  migbt  be  broagbt 
forward. 

"  If  a  muacle  of  the  eye  be  altered  in  its  structure,  sucli  as  we 
find  the  xterno-cleidomastoid  to  be  in  wry  neck,  any  amount  of 
power  which  the  opponent  muscles  niay  obtain  will  have  little  effect 
in  correcting  the  Htiabismus,  fur  iu  ttua  case  the  mutKiIe  producing 
the  strabismus  will  be  to  the  eye  what  inelastic  ligament  is  tu  the 
articulations,  and  an  operation  for  the  section  of  the  altered  muscle 
becomes  indispensable. 

"  The  history  of  the  case,  and  the  power  which  tlie  patient  possess- 
es of  turning  the  aifected  eye  from  its  unnatural  position,  will  en- 
able the  surgeon  to  forcn  a  pretty  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  muscle  which  produces  the  deformity.  Where  the  pa- 
tient was  capable,  under  any  circumstanceH,  of  turning  the  affect- 
ed eye  external  to  the  axis  uf  the  orbit,  and  especially  when  he  had 
the  power  of  keeping  it  in  this  position  for  a  short  time,  both  eyes 
bein^  open,  1  never  found  any  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the 
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!  such  cases,  it  was  more  deve- 
a  others  it  appeared  uf  iu  natural  size,  and 
found  it  pale  and  very  thin.  But 
the  power  of  turning  his  eye  mure  tlian  m 
inthuH,  and  could  not  retain  it  for  a  abort 
moment,  even  so  much  outM'ards,  both  eyes  being  open,  I  as  inva- 
riably found  the  muscles  altered  in  its  structure,  or  most  unnatu- 
rally developed." — Pp.  55-58. 

"  I  have  had  already  occaaion  to  mention  some  canes  of  tempo- 
rary strabismus  in  children  dependent  upon  derangements  of  the 
prims  viw,  which  have  steadily  improved  as  their  bowels  were  brought 
to  act  healthily. 

"  Such  cases  will  require  constant  watching,  lest,  from  repeatvd 
attacks  of  temporary  strabismus,  the  disease  may  ut  lust  assume  the 
permanent  form,  and  require  less  manageable  remedies  for  its  cure, 
or  ultimately  operation, 

"  Strabismus,  depending  upon  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  is  to  be  promptly  treated  by  the  removal  of  the  causa 
which  induces  it ;  and  ivbere  it  depends  upon  dentition,  the  treat- 
ment is  equally  plain. 

"  Some  of  the  most  serious  forms  uf  strabismus  attend  diseaaesoF 
the  bruin,  and  determinations  of  blood  to  tliat  organ  ;  but  here,  un- 
fortunately, the  treatment  of  the  strabismus  is  of  very  minor  im- 
portauce  cumpared  with  the  treatment  of  the  cause  which  induces  it. 

"  In  hydrocephalus  strabismus  is  a  common  occurrence. 

"  In  inflammation  of  the  brain,  strabismus  is  su  constantly  met 
with,  that  systematic  writers  usually  describe  its  forms,  when  treat- 
ing of  this  affection,  and  attribute  its  presence  to  compression,  oc- 
casioning more  or  les«  paralysis  of  tiie  motor  nerves  of  the  eye. 

"  It  is  only  in  cases  where  the  patient  recovers  from  any  of  these 
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dneases  with  strabismiis,  that  opemtion  npon  the  muscles  of  the  eye 
or  other  treatment,  becomes  necessary  ;  and  the  judgment  uf  the 
pnctitioner  must  be  guided  by  the  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the 
affected  eye,  their  relative  amount  of  power,  the  intensity  of  the 
strabismus,  and  the  length  of  time  which  it  has  existed. 

**  When  strabismus  in  the  adult  follows  determinations  of  blood 
to  the  brain  from  violent  mental  emotion,  excess  in  venereal  indul* 
gencses,  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  other  such  exciting 
causies,  the  affection  is  under  the  control  of  milder  remedies  than 
ojperation,  provided  these  measures  be  speedily  put  into  practice, 
and  steadily  persevered  in. 

**  I  have  alluded  to  cases  in  which  the  best  success  fc^owed 
strict  antiphlogistic  measures.  Such  treatment  is  so  funiliar^  and 
is  80  fully  detailed  in  various  writings,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  it  here ;  and  it  also  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  that  a 
cautious  abstinence  from  the  cause  which  produced  the  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  brain  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  1  have  al^ 
ways  observed  that  where  strabismus  arose  from  sudden  determine* 
tions  of  blood  to  the  brain,  such  as  follow  a  paroxysm  of  hooping- 
cough,  croup,  &c.  it  took  place  almost  instantaneously. 

**  Where  strabismus  is  consecutive  on  measles^  small-pox,  end 
the  other  exanthemata,  there  is  every  reason  to  attribute  it  to  the 
effect  which  these  diseases  produce  upon  the  conjunctiva,  in  com- 
mon with  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  of  the  body  generally. 

**  Strabismus,  in  like  manner,  follows  repeated  attacks  of  eon^ 
junctivitis. 

"  In  such  cases,  the  practitioner  would  be  much  to  blame  if  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  divide  the  tendons  of  any  of  the  ocular  mus- 
cles, until  he  tried  other  remedies. 

**  As  the  affection  of  the  conjunctiva  subsides  under  the  use  of 
collyria  and  constitutional  treatment,  the  squint  will  also  in  most 
instances  disappear.  If  it  should  not,  there  need  be  no  hurry  to 
operate,  for  the  eye  can  be  straightened  at  any  time  by  this  mea- 
sure. 

'*  In  those  cases,  where  strabismus  arises  from  imitation,  habit, 
unusual  position  of  the  head,  and  such  causes,  its  treatment  resolves 
itself  into  removal  of  the  cause  which  induced  the  patient  to  ac- 
quire the  squint ;  and  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  muscles  in  the  op* 
posite  direction,  either  by  the  voluntary  power  of  the  patient  or  by 
mechanical  contrivances. 

**  In  like  manner,  the  early  removal  of  tumours,  nsevi,  &c.,  when 
squint  is  dependent  upon  their  presence,  will  prove  equally  success- 
ful ;  but  if  these  have  existed  any  length  of  time,  the  eye,  after 
their  removal,  will  still  be  frequently  directed  to  the  situation  they 
occupied,  particularly  if  the  patient  be  excited. 

•<  Strabismus,  arising  from  injuries  of  the  head,  are  sometimes 
tem])orary,  and  disappear  with  the  other  symptoms  ;  it  constantly 
happens,  however,  that  it  remains  after  the  other  effects  of  the  in* 
jury  have  subsided,  and  resi.sts  all  treatment  except  by  operation* 
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"  The  affections  of  the  eye  itself,  which  i 
nius,  are  very  numerouB,  aud  it  requires  i 
of  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  conditions  CFf  both  organs,  before 
an  opemtion  be  reiiurteil  to. 

"  Where  squint  arises  from  nebulous  cornea,  in  many  inatnncea  it 
will  be  benefited  or  entirely  cured  by  remedies  calculated  to  remore 
ibe  nebula  ;  such  as  the  administrntion  of  mercury,  and  the  uae  of 
Ktimulating  coUyria.  But  where  the  stTfibiBmus  is  dependent  upott 
dense  opacities  of  the  corneit,  such  as  follow  deep  ulcers  of  it,  tha 
less  either  the  strabismus  or  the  opacity  is  interfered  with,  the 
better."— Pp.  60-62. 

The  tnclliod  of  operating  is  described  in  the  following  matyier : 

'*  The  patient,  then,  being  properly  adjusted,  and,  if  necessary, 
secured,  the  position  which  the  -assistants  are  to  hold  to  liim,''and 
the  operator  is  next  to  be  considered.  In  general,  where  the  patient 
is  not  unruly,  two  assistants  will  answer  all  purposes— or,  Indeed, 
one  will  sulEce,  as  the  principal  use  of  the  second  is  to  hand  the  in- 
struments when  required,  a  proceeding  which  may  be  dispensed 
with,  if  the  operator  arranges  fiis  instruments  before-hand  on  a  small 
table  within  bis  reach.  The  principal  assistant  stands  behind  the 
patient,  and  should  be  sufficiently  raised  above  him  to  bare  fbll 
command  over  his  head  and  eye-lids,  The  head  of  the  patient  should 
be  allowed  to  rest  against  the  loM'er  part  of  the  assistant's  cliestj 
and  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  securing  tlio  eye-lids,  he  is  thus  at' 
so  enabled  to  steady  the  patient's  bend. 

"  To  effect  the  former  purpose,  the  best  instruments  are  the  fin- 
gers of  the  assistant.  I  am  aware  that  several  indentions  have  been 
contrived  for  the  sanie  purpose,  such  as  the  wire  speculum,  the  so- 
lid speculum,  the  blunt  retractors,  and  so  on  ;  and  of  late  that  a  for- 
ceps has  been  used  which  is  made  to  grasp  the  conjunctiva,  and  is 
allowed  to  hang  ^om  this  delicate  membrane,  with  the  professed 
view  of  depressing  the  lower  eyelid  by  its  weight, 

"  A  more  clumsy  or  a  more  unnecessary  proceeding  than  this. 
could  not  have  been  devised  ;  unnecessary,  because  the  linger,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  sufficient  to  depress  the  lower  lid  for  all  prac- 
tical purjwses  better  than  any  instrument ;  and  clumsy,  on  account 
of  the  continued  drag  ivbich  a  heavy  forceps  must  make  upon  the 
tunica  conjunctiva,  and  its  being  apt  to  let  go  its  hold  during  the 
operation. 

"  By  using  tlic  fingers  in  securing  the  eye-lids  o  double  object  is 
attained.  In  the  first  place,  the  natural  softness  and  temperature, 
of  the  fingers,  when  applied  to  the  delicate  tegunientary  covering  of 
tlie  eyelids,  never  produces  that  degree  of  irritability  in  their  orbi- 
cularis muscle,  which  contrivances  of  human  invention  in  general 
do  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  when  these  natural  retractors  are  ju- 
diciously applied,  they  are  always  sufficient  to  keep  the  lids  apart, 
to  regulate  the  degree  of  separatioa  required,  and  to  allow  th«n  to 
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doM  when  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  do  no,  better  than  a  spe- 
colum^  a  forceps^  or  any  other  such  clumsy  inventions  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

*'  Supposing  that  it  is  the  right  eye  which  is  the  subject  of  ope- 
laticHi,  the  assistant  who  supports  the  patient's  head  should  place  the 
fore-finger  of  his  right  hand  on  the  integuments  covering  the  malaf 
bone  near  its  junction  with  the  superior  maxillary^  a  few  lines  be- 
neath the  lid«  and  should  draw  them  downwards  and  a  little  oot- 
wardsy  not  with  a  great  degree  of  force,  as  is  sometimes  done,  bat 
gently  :  if  too  much  force  be  used,  the  conjunctiva,  as  it  passes  oiF 
the  globe  of  the  eye  to  the  eye*lid,  and  the  tarsal  cartilage  become 
everted  and  swollen,  and  more. or  less  oonoeal  the  globe. 

*'  The  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  should  be  employed  in  elevat- 
ing the  upper  lid,  the  integuments  of  which  should  be  gently  raised 
towards  tne  supra-orbital  ridge,  and  'there  steadily  compressed 
against  it.  This  should  be  performed  three  or  four  times  before 
commencing  the  operation,  as  it  accustoms  the  patient  to  it»  and  les* 
sens  the  chance  of  his  offering  unintentional  opposition  by  the  coo- 
traction  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  The  operator  also,  before  com- 
mencin|^  the  section  of  the  conjunctiva,  will  fii^d  it  advantageous  to 
touch  this  membrane,  where  it  covers  the  inne  rectus  muscle^  three 
or  four  times  with  the  handle  of  his  hook,  or  t  le  point  of  his  finger 
with  the  same  object. 

''  These  observations  may  appear  to  some  of  my  readers,  of  but 
trifling  importance,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  I  am  no$ 
treating  of  an  operation  which  involves  one-sixth  of  the  human 
body,  as  amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  or  the  removal  of  the  facial 
bones  by  a  chisel  and  malJet,  or  forceps ;  where,  in  either  case,  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  sufferer  to  the  surgeon  is  not  of  much  mo- 
ment as  regards  the  immediate  object  of  the  operation,  and  can  be 
overcome  by  physical  force ;  but  that  I  am  describing  an  operation 
which  has  for  its  object  the  division  of  the  tendon  of  a  muscle  which 
is  so  allied  at  its  insertion  to  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  that  it 
may  be  said  to  form  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  membrane*  and  a 
wound  of  which  may  be  followed  by  serious  consequences  ;  even  to 
the  evacuation  of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  and  the  total  loss  of  the 
organ.  In  all  operations  upon  the  eye,  moreover,  the  surgeon  has 
to  contend  against  a  moveable  eye-ball,  and  the  voluntary  and  invo- 
luntary contractions  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  and  the  space  he  is 
to  operate  in  is  very  limited,  and  more  or  less  deepened  by  the  pro- 
minences of  bone  which  form  the  natural  defences  to  the  contents 
of  the  orbit. 

*'  The  patient  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  eye-lids  held  apartj 
the  operator  commences  to  make  the  required  section  of  the  con- 
junctiva^ In  some  of  my  early  operations  I  accomplished  this  pur- 
pose with  a  forceps  and  a  narrow-bladed,  sharp-pointed  knife ;  but 
further  experience  has  shown  me  that  it  can  be  better  and  more 
quickly  performed  by  means  of  the  sharp-pointed  huok,  and  a  com- 
mon sharp -pointed  pair  of  scissors  than  by  any  other  instrument. 

**  The  forceps  is  apt  to  let  go  its  hold  of  the  conjunctiva,  and 
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pinchiflg  this  membrane  always  induces  a  considerable  d^ree  of 
pain,  wbich  tbe  punctures  made  by  the  hook  never  do. 

"  By  huving  the  htxik  Rxed  in  a  cedar  handle,  a  great  degree  o£ 
lightness  is  giTen  to  the  instrument,  so  that  if  the  patient  should 
start  suddenly,  or  in  any  other  way  struggle  .so  as  to  interfere  wi^ 
tbe  operation,  the  operator  may  let  go  the  instrument  while  it  is 
yet  lixed  in  tlie  conjunctiva,  without  doing  injury  to  this  membrane, 
endangering  the  tye  itself,  or  losing  its  hold>  In  three  or  four 
operations  in  which  the  patients  struggled,  1  found  the  advantuge 
of  this  precaution. 

"  The  operator  takes  the  hook  in  his  right  hund,  and  inserts  it 
into  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  »bout  two  lines  or  two  lines  and  a-half 
distant  from  the  cornea,  and  on  a  line  corresponding  to  its  truns* 
verse  axis.  lie  then  transfers  the  hook  to  his  left  hand,  and  tak- 
ing in  his  right  the  sharp-pointed  scissors,  he  iirst  gentlf  draws  for- 
ward tbe  conjunctiva,  and  makes  a  semicircular  incision  of  this 
membrane  from  below  upwards,  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  hook,  to 
an  extent  varying  from  four  to  six  lines.  It  may  sometimes  even 
be  desirable  to  make  the  incision  longer.  If  the  patient  feels  fiiint 
at  this  time,  or  if  he  gets  pale,  the  hemorrhage  from  the  incision 
of  the  conjuncliva  will  hardly  amount  to  more  thau  a  druji  of  blood  ; 
indeed,  in  two  cases  where  the  patient  felt  faint,  there  was  not  dur- 
ing the  entire  operation,  as  much  blood  as  would  soil  a  white  hand- 
kerchief; but  two  hours  after  the  operation,  when  the  system  react- 
ed, three  or  four  drops  of  blood  escaped  from  the  incision. 

"  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  hremorrhage  will  amount 
to  some  eight  or  ten  drops,  which  will  interfere  more  or  le-sa  with 
the  future  steps  of  the  operation.  When  this  occurs  tbe  operutioll 
had  better  be  suspended  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  the  blood  be  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  line  spouse  anil  tepid  water,  when  the  bleed- 
ing will  soon  cease. 

"  The  advantages  which  obtain  from  making  the  section  of  the 
conjunctiva  nearer  to  the  cornea,  in  preference  to  the  plica  semilu- 
naris and  lachrymal  caruncle,  are  that  the  membrane  is  less  vascu- 
lar in  the  former  situation,  and  the  chances  of  hicmorrhage  are  di- 
miuished  in  consequence — that  the  lachrymal  apparatus  at  the  in- 
ner canthus  of  tbe  eye  is  thus  protected  from  immediate  injury,  or 
the  remote  ill  consequences  of  inflammation,  should  it  supervene, 
that  the  tendon  of  the  inner  rectus  muscle  is  as  readily  got  at  ia 
the  one  situation  as  in  the  other,  and  that  the  mark  of  the  incision, 
some  weeks  after  tbe  operation,  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

"  When  the  required  section  of  tbe  cunjuuctiva  is  made,  the  fine 
sharp-pointed  hook  should  be  withdrawn,  the  eye-lids  be  permitted 
to  meet,  and  the  further  progress  of  the  operatiuu  be  suspended  for 
a  few  momt'uts  j  during  which  time,  if  there  be  any  bsmorrhoge, 
the  sponge  and  tepid  water  are  to  be  used  ;  indeed,  whether  there 
be  lis!morrhage  or  not,  the  application  of  tepid  water  is  always 
agreeable  to  the  patient.  The  eye-lids  are  next  to  be  carefully 
wiped  dry  with  a  handkerchief,  and  the  assistant  is  to  secure  them 
as  before,  when  the  lips  of  the  incision  of  the  conjunctiva  will  be 
found  to  be  more  or  less  separated  from  each  other.     The  operator 
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tketx  tfl&es  the  blunt  hook  in  his  right  hand^  and,  inserting  it  be- 
tween the  edges  of  the  divided  conjunctiva,  he  insinuates  it  from 
below  upwards,  between  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  and  the  scleroti- 
ea.  This  being  effected,  either  totally  or  partially,  the  eye-ball  and 
the  muscle  are  at  the  complete  command  of  the  operator. 

**  It  sometimes  happens  that  upon  exposing  the  incision  of  the 
conjunctiva  its  edges  will  be  found  raised  in  consequence  of  the 
blood  insinuating  itself  in  the  cellular  tissue  ;  if  this  should  offer 
any  difficulty  to  the  introduction  of  the  blunt  hook,  the  lids  had  bet- 
ter be  again  closed,  and  slight  pressure  be  made  upon  them  with 
the  finger  over  the  incision,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  displacing 
the  effused  fiuid.  It  is  very  seldom^  however,  that  this  effusion 
takes  place,  unless  the  conjunctiva  be  needlessly  pulled  or  torn. 

"  The  cellular  tissue  immediately  behind  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
sub-conjunctival  and  sub-muscuiar  fasciee,.  often  afford  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  the  blunt  hook.  The  former  can  be  easily  separated 
with  the  point  of  the  instrument,  and  the  fascise  also,  but  with  more 
difficulty. 

"  The  blunt  hook  being  inserted  beneath  the  muscle,  the  opera- 
tor transfers  it  to  his  left  hand,  and  having  brought  the  tendon  into 
view,  he  divides  it  with  a  sharp  pointed  pair  of  scissors  held  in  his 
right  hand,  as  close  to  its  insertion  as  is  compatible  with  the  safety 
of  the  sclerotica. 

"  The  further  proceedings  of  the  operation  are  simple.  If  the 
eye  be  not  immediately  everted,  or  if  the  patient  has  the  power  of 
turning  it  so  far  inwards  as  to  conceal  any  portion  of  the  cornea,  or 
to  hide  completely  the  white  of  the  eye  between  the  cornea  and  the 
inner  canthus,  in  all  probability  some  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the 
muscle  have  not  been  divided.  To  ascertain  if  this  be  the  case,  I 
have  found  the  blunt  hook  the  best  instrument ;  it  should  again  be 
inserted  between  the  edges  of  the  incision  of  the  conjunctiva,  and 
by  directing  its  point  upwards  and  dewnwards,  keeping  it  at  the 
same  time  close  to  the  sclerotica,  the  most  minute  tendinous  fila- 
ment, if  undivided,  can  be  detected,  and  its  section  accomplished." 

—Pp.  67-73. 

The  after-treatment  is  very  simple ;  and  in  general,  in  the 
course  of  from  fourteen  days  to  one  month,  the  patient  can  use  the 
eye  without  squinting,  and  vision  is  pretty  good.  In  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  however,  though  the  operation  is  well  performed, 
some  degree  of  squinting  remains.  This  is  chiefly  observed  in 
long-continued  cases. 

''When  in  internal  squinting,"  says  Mr  Guthrie,  ''  the  operation 
does  not  perfectly  succeed,  the  eye  is  sometimes  perceived  to  resume 
a  little  of  its  original  cast,  or  squint,  from  the  eighth  to  the  four- 
teenth day,  or  about  the  time,  I  conceive,  at  which  the  muscle  be- 
comes re-united  to  the  ball  of  the  eye,  or  to  some  part  within  the 
orbit,  and  considerable  anxiety  is  felt  by  both  surgeon  and  patient 
at  its  occurrence.  It  does  not  however  follow,  that  the  operation 
will  not  eventually  succeed,  and  the  eye  be  restored  to  its  proper 
place  by  the  efforts  of  nature  alone.     I  have  seen  it  do  so  several 
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timeti,  nevGrtheleas,  i  do  not  now  truBt  to  the  unassisted  etfwts  of 
nature  when  I  perceire  tbe  sligbtest  turn  beginning,  but  direct  the 
other  eye  to  be  padded^  or  kept  clused,  so  that  ite  Tision  mnj  be 
from  time  to  time  effectuBll]r  prerented,  and  the  patient  to  use,  tir 
to  try  to  use,  the  remaining  muscles.  I  do  t!iia,  I  beh'eve,  with  suc- 
cess, even  when  tbe  eye  has  a  turn  in  the  opposite  direction  after 
the  uperetion,  relying  on  the  efforts  nature  will  make  to  bring  the 
axis  of  the  single  eye  actuaUy  in  use,  (whether  the  other  is  covered 
or  not,)  into  its  proper  place,  efen  although  one  of  the  muscles,  usu- 
ally supposed  to  effect  this  object,  should  have  been  divided  ;  and 
this  education  of  the  eye  ii>  of  great  service,  even  where  the  padding 
or  closing  of  the  other  is  omitted. 

"  In  some  obstinate  cases  of  long  standing,  the  eye,  almost  immedi. 
ately  after  the  division  of  the  muscle,  returns  to  nearly  its  pristine 
state  of  obliquity,  and  although  the  division  and  separation  of  tbe 
muscle  and  its  attachment  in  every  direction,  in  the  manner  I  have 
especially  indicated,  until  the  outer  or  sclerotic  coat  is  fully  expos- 
ed to  a  considerable  extent,  enables  us  to  succeed,  in  most  instances, 
in  effecting  the  object  in  view,  it  does  not  always  do  so  ;  asd  in  a 
few  cases  I  have  been  obliged  to  desist  without  bringing  the  eye  to 
an  exact  central  position  ;  or  1  have  found  it  a  little  turned  iiiwBrds 
on  the  next  or  some  other  succeeding  morning." — P.  4. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  neat  and  useful  operation  ;  and 
though  it  may  not  in  all  cases  realize  the  eipeetalions  either  of  the 
patient  or  the  surgeon,  it  is  one  of  the  most  precise  and  moEt  blood- 
less presents  which  anatomy  has  for  a  long  time  conferred.  When 
wc  consider  the  frequency  of  squinting,  the  deformity  which  it 
causes,  and  tbe  disagreeable  impression  it  makes  on  the  beholder, 
it  may  be  well  said,  that  the  operation  which  removes  tbe  defect, 
though  not  equal  in  value  to  one  which  saves  or  prolongs  life,  is, 
nevertheless,  entitled  to  the  next  highest  consideration,  as  one 
which  adds  much  to  its  comfort. 

Art.  VIII. — 1.  Manual  of  General  Anatomy.  By  J.  F. 
Meckel,  Professor  of  Anatomy  st  Halle,  fee.  Translated 
from  the  German  into  French,  with  Additions  and  Notes. 
By  A.  J.  L.  JouKDAN  and  G.  BntsoHET.  Translated  from 
the  French,  with  Notes,  by  A,  S.  Doanb,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
and  others.     London,  1837.     16rao.     Pp.  421. 

2.  Tile  Anatomisfs  Mamial ;  or  a  Treatise  on  the  manner  of 
preparing  all  the  Parts  of  Anatomy  ;  followed  by  a  complete 

-  Description  of  these  Parts.  By  J.  P.  MAVfiiiiEU,  M.  D.  P;, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  &c.  8rc.  Translated 
from  the  last  French  edition,    London,  1839.   ICnio.  Pp.  564. 

3.  The  Anatomises  Vade  Mecum  ;  A  System  of  Human  Ana- 
tomy, By  Erasmus  Wilson.  With  upwards  of  150  Il- 
lustrations by  Bacg.     London,  1840.     16mD.     Pp.  651, 
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4.  D^monUratwru  of  Anatomy  ;  being  a  Guide  to  the  Dissection 
of  the  Human  Body.  By  Georoe  Vikeb  Ellis,  one  of 
the  Demonstrators  of  Anatomy  in  University  College.  LoQi- 
doD,  1840.     12mo.     Pp.  620. 

The  System  of  G^eral  Anatomy  by  Professor  Meckel,  like  all 
the  works  of  that  writer,  is,  for  its  extent,  the  most  precise,  com 
plete,.  and  instructive  yet  published  on  that  difficult  and  useful  de- 
partment of  anatomy.  More  systematic  in  arrangement  than  that 
of  Bidiat,  more  methodic  and  logical  in  its  general  character^  and 
more  recent  in  its  descriptive  details, — it  is  a  work  which  every 
physiological  and  pathological  reader  must  study  with  care  if  he 
wishes  to  form  correct  ideas  on  the  distribution  and  properties  of 
ihe  .org^zed  tissues  of  which  the  human  body  consists. 

It  is  singular  that  a  work  so  useful  should  not  sooner  have  beeo 
;|j»nalated  into  several  of  the  European  languages.  The  French 
iranslation  answered  well  for  many  readers ;  but  a  good  English 
translation  could  not  &il  to  be  an  acquisition. 

By  a  good  English  translation,  however,  we  understand  not  a 
translation  of  the  French,  but  of  the  German  edition ;  as  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  a  translation  of  a  translation  can  be  so 
good  as  a  translation  of  an  original.  We  regret,  therefore,  that 
ttte  authots  of  the  present  performance  did  not  at  once  begin  their 
tmdertaking  with  the  original,  as  they  must  have  thus  produced 
a  work  which  would  have  appeared  with  higher  authority  than  the 
present  can  possibly  possess.  In  the  meantime,  this  may  give 
the  merely  English  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  Profes- 
sor McckePs  Treatise,  and  may  be  useful  in  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  the  literary  history  of  general  anatomy,  and  to  the  works 
of  the  authors  by  whom  that  science  has  been  principally  culti- 
vated. 

The  other  works  in  this  list  are  devoted  chiefly  to  descriptive 
funatomy,  and  especially  that  form  of  descriptive  anatomy  which 
forms  the  subject  of  study  in  the  dissecting-room. 

The  first,  viz.  the  Manual  of  Maygrier,  has  been  for  some  time 
known  as  a  good  guide  in^the  dissection  and  exposition  of  the  hu- 
m^n  body ;  and  as  such  it  has  for  some  time  past  been  much  used 
in  Paris. 

Its  arrangement,  however,  is  different  from  that  of  most  msr 
puals ;  and,  instead  of  choosing  the  order  observed  in  dissecting 
the  body,  M.  Maygrier  has  followed  that  of  the  systematic 
treatises,  and  thus  gives  his  work  a  more  regular  and  methodical 
form. 

After  some  preliminary  observations,  he  treats  of  the  best  mode 
of  preparing  the  bones,  and  then  gives  a  full  view  of  skeletology, 
including  under  this  head  not  only  the  description  of  the  bones. 
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but  of  the  articulations,  the  cartilages,  and  fibro-cartilages,  the  pe- 
riosteum, marrow,  and  synovia. 

Myology  follows  next ;  and  after  some  directions  on  the  art  of 
dissecting  and  exposing  the  muscles,  he  describes  them  according 
to  their  different  regions. 

Under  the  next  head,  viz.  that  of  splanchnology,  the  author  de- 
scribes the  mode  of  exposing,  demonstrating,  and  showing  the  dif- 
ferent internal  organs,  and  the  cavities  formed  by  them. 

Then  follow  in  succession  angiology,  treating  of  the  arteries 
and  veins,  neurology,  and  the  account  of  the  manner  of  exposing, 
injecting,  and  studying  the  course  and  distribution  of  the  lymph- 
atics. 

This  manual  contains  nothing  new.  But  it  gives  clear,  correct, 
and  intelligible  views  of  the  different  parts  as  they- require  to 
be  studied ;  and  it  is  a  safe  and  useful  guide  in  the  dissecting- 
room. 

Somewhat  different,  both  in  object,  and  also  in  the  mode  of  \\» 
arrangement,  is  the  work  of  Mr  Wilson.  Intended  as  a  system 
of  Descriptive  Anatomy,  he  treats  of  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
man body  in  successive  chapters,  under  the  divisions  of  Osteology, 
Syndesmology,  the  Muscles,  the  Fasciae,  the  Arteries,  the  Veins, 
the  Lymphatics,  the  Nervous  System,  the  Organs  of  Sense,  the 
Viscera  or  Internal  Organs,  and  the  Fcetus. 

The  author  has  been  at  great  pains  to  give  correct  descriptions 
of  all  these  divisions,  and  of  all  organs  and  textures  included  under 
them,  in  clear  and  perspicuous  language,  and  he  has  carefully  in- 
troduced, so  far  as  was  practicable,  all  the  recent  rectifications  in 
the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  the  vascular  system,  and  other 
important  organs. 

These,  it  will  be  admitted,  are  not  trifling  recommendations  of 
this  useful  little  work.  It  possesses  another  which  is  in  a  great 
measure  peculiar.  The  illustrations,  with  which  the  descriptions 
are  accompanied,  are  the  raost  beautiful  and  finished  specimens  of 
correct  engraving  on  wood  we  have  anywhere  seen.  The  objects 
represented  are  well  chosen  and  well  drawn,  and  engraved  with  ex- 
treme neatness  and  delicacy,  and  so  as  to  give  most  faithful  repre- 
sentations of  the  objects  intended.  Indeed,  between  descriptions 
clear,  correct,  and  condensed,  yet  sufficiently  minute  and  detailed 
for  the  student,  and  illustrative  figures  remarkable  for  beauty  and 
accuracy,  this  little  work  may  be  recommended  as  one  of  great 
utility  to  the  student,  and  particularly  deserving  his  attention. 
Too  often  mere  manuals  are  of  an  inferior  description  as  to  their 
contents  and  arrangement.  We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  this 
makes  an  honourable  exception  to  the  rule  ;  and  to  assure  our  read- 
ers that  they  must  not  confound  this  production  with  the  other 
performances  of  the  same  denomination. 
.    Of  the  last  publication  in  the  foregoing  list,  only  a  part,  though 
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eTidently  the  lai^r  part,  is  as  jet  published ;  and,  according  to 
the  rule  by  which  we  are  generally  guided  in  noticing  works  of 
this  nature,  it  is  premature  to  speak  of  it  at  the  present  time^ 
We  have  nevertheless  been  so  strongly  impressed  in  looking  over 
its  pages  with  an  opinion  of  its  merits,  that  we  think  it  right  on 
the  present  occasion  to  advert  to  them  shortly. 

It  is  not  exactly  like  the  work  of  Mr  Wilson,  a  compendious 
system  of  anatomical  knowledge.  It  rather  resembles  that  of  M. 
Maygriei,  in  being  a  companion  to  the  labours  of  the  dissectingr 
room.  From  these,  however,  it  differs  so  much  in  the  methodi- 
cal manner  of  its  arrangement,  and  in  the  fulness,  amplitude,  and 
minuteness  of  its  descriptions,  that  we  must  express  our  opinion, 
that  while  it  is  superior  to  any  of  the  dissecting-room  manuals  or 
guides  known  to  us,  and  equal  to  most  ofthe  systematic  treatises  in 
ordinary,  use ;  and  it  may  be  safely  recommended  to  the  student,  as 
capable,  with  dissection  and  demonstration,  of  communicating  fiilL 
and  correct  ideas  on  the  structure,  position,  and  relations  of  the 
organs  of  the  human  frame. 

The  arrangement  adopted  by  Mr  Ellis  is  decidedly  that  suited 
for  demonstration.  He  begins  with  the  account  of  the  method  oil 
exposing,  demonstrating,  and  studying  the  parts  forming  the  head 
and  neck ;  and,  commencing  with  the  superficial  or  most  accessible 
parts,  he  advances  successively  to  the  deep-seated  and  more  inac- 
cessible organs. 

The  arrangement,  it  may  be  perceived,  is  perhaps  not  so  me- 
thodical as  if  the  contents  of  the  work  had  been  thrown  into  the 
systematic  form ;  and  this  is  probably  the  only  blemish  in  a  work 
otherwise  remarkable  for  the  perspicuity,  neatness,  minutenesfii, 
and  accuracy  of  the  descriptions.  It  must,  however,  be  added, 
that  this  fault  is  inseparable  from  the  mode  of  arrangement  adopt- 
ed ;  and  it  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  ad\antages  conferred 
upon  the  student  in  guiding  him  in  his  dissections  and  in  his  study 
of  the  different  parts. 

This  book  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  recommend.  Its  merit  will 
do  that  with  little  adventitious  aid. 


Art.  IX. — On  the  Influence  of  Artificial  Light  in  causing  impair^ 
ed  vision,  and  on  some  methods  of  preventing  or  lessening  its  inju^ 
rious  action  on  the  Eye,  By  James  Hunter,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Eye  Dispensary  of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  Pp.  94.  Edinburgh,  1840- 

The  author  of  this  short  tract  explains,  vi^ith  much  ingenuity  as  well 
as  scientific  knowledge,  a  cause  of  impaired  vision  very  extensive  in 
operation,  and  which,  from  the  very  general  use  of  gas-light,  is  like- 
ly to  become  still  more  so. 

Common  day-light,  which  is  the  only  natural  light,  and  the  least 
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injurious  to  the  eyes,  conuets  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  rays  in  the 
'atio  of  5,3,  and  8;  that  is  a  predomi nance  of  blue  rays,  which  furm 
the  mildest  and  least  hurtful  to  the  retina.  In  the  ordinary  forma 
of  artificial  light,  as  the  light  from  candles,  either  of  tallow  or  waK, 
oil  or  coal  gas,  this  proportion  is  reversed,  the  yellow  and  the  red 
rays  being  in  excess,  and  the  blue  rays  in  the  ratio  of  minority.  From 
this  peculiarity  in  artificial  liglit  in  the  excess  of  red  and  yellow  rays, 
rartons  inconveniences  and  evils  result. 

1.  Colours  and  coloured  objects  appear  in  it  ditferently  from  what 
they  do  bv  day-light.  2.  The  retina  is  unequally,  we  would  say 
too  strongly  excited,  and  becomes  less  senHible  to  those  rayit  that 
are  in  excess,  so  that  afterwards,  when  it  views  a  white  object  by 
day-light,  the  blue  rays  contained  in  the  white  liglit  reflected  from 
its  surface,  make  a  greater  impression  than  the  red  or  yellow  rays, 
and  the  objects  assume  more  or  leas  of  a  dingy  blue  or  pnrple  colour. 
This  over-excitement  of  the  retina  produces  films,  mvscoi  voUtantet, 
and  even  amaurosis.  3. 1'he  red  and  yellow  rays  possess  considerably 
higher  heating  powers  than  the  blue  rsys,  and  therefore  artificifd 
light,  which  contains  these  calorific  rays  in  larger  proportion,  must  be 
injurious  to  the  retina  in  this  manner.  4,  From  artificial  light  fur- 
nishing less  defining  power,  it  is  requisite  to  use  it  in  considsrable 
quantity  ;  and  this  is  another  source  of  over-ei:citement  to  the  re- 
tina. 5.  While,  in  the  case  of  natural  or  day-light,  the  ordinary  ct^ 
lorific  or  heating  powera"  of  the  red  and  yellow  rays  are,  by  varioD» 
circumstances  and  beautiful  provisions  in  its  transmission  through 
the  atmosphere,  almost  annihilated,  so  that  these  rays  ariive  at 
the  eye  with  much  less  of  their  beating  powers  than  they  would 
have,  if  ilirecc,  the  rays  of  artificial  light,  by  coming  more  directly 
and  in  a  more  cuneentrated  form  on  the  eye,  are  accompanied  with 
their  concomitant  heat,  and  thereby  injure  the  retina  greatly  by  this 
hurtful  adjunct.  6.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  extricated  from 
all  artificial  lights,  procured  as  they  are  by  combustion,  though  not 
acting  on  the  eye  itself,  acta  on  the  brain,  and  especially  the  optic 
nerves,  the  sensibility  of  which  it  weakens  and  ultunately  destroys. 
7.  All  artificial  lights  are  unsteady  and  irregular,  and  very  vftea 
placed  in  improper  positions. 

Of  all  artifieial  lights,  gas  light  is  the  most  hurtful,  not  from  any- 
thing peculiarly  noxious  in  its  qualities,  but  from  its  cheapness, 
which  leads  to  its  being  used  in  excess,  and,  consequently,  in  such 
quantity  as  to  over-stimuiute  the  eyes. 

To  obviate  these  several  evils,  Dr  Hunter  recommends  the  more 
sparing  use  of  gas  light,  and  other  artificial  lights,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  meani;  calculated  either  to  add  blue  rays  when  deficient, 
or  to  withdraw  the  red  and  yellow  rays  when  in  excess. 

This  object  is  to  be  attained  by  the  use  of  conical  reQectora  of 
a  bluish  or  azure  colour,  and  cliimneys  stained  of  a  blue  colour. 
Pale  blue  glasses  are  also  recommended ;  but  Dr  Hunter  thinks 
tlieir  use  is  not  advisable,  as  they  become  hot,  and  require,  from  the 
loss  of  light  they  cauiie,  to  be  often  removed. 
This  tract  is  entitled  to  general  attention. 
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PART  III. 


MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Oh  the  Functions  of  the  Ganglionic  Nerves,  By  Dr  Rbmak  of  B«i'« 
lin.  (AmnunCs  Monatschriftt  June  1840.)— Eyery  nerve  is  composed 
of  nn  assemblage  of  primary  filaments,  wUch  do  not  communicate  to- 
ge^er>  oTen  in  the  most  compact  plexus,  but  are  only  placed  in  juxta- 
pontioDy  taking  liieir  origin  either  from  tiie  cerebro-spinal  axis  or  gan- 
glia»  and  endii^  in  the  organs  to  which  they  are  dLstributed. 

The  nenres  which  communicate  with  the  eerebro-splnal  axis  have  two 
orders  of  roots,  the  anterior,  being'tbose  of  motion,  the  posterior,  thoee 
of  sensation,  the  only  exceptions  to  this  being  the  optic,  the  olfactory, 
and  the  auditory  nerves.  M.  Ehrenberg  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  by 
microsoopical  researches,  that  in  every  nerve  the  motor  filaments  could 
be  easily  distinj^ished  from  those  of  sensation ;  the  latter  assunung  a 
varioose,  moniliform,  or  necklace  aspect,  whilst  the  former  remaitaed 
of  a  cyiindrical  form,  and  were  only  somewhat  rugous.  M.  Ehrenberg 
Aougnt  that  the  primary  filaments  of  the  nerves  were  hollow,  and  con- 
tained a  species  of  soft  medullary  matter,  which  could  be  compressed  by 
tiie  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  tube.  M.  Remak,  however,  does  not 
think  that  these  tubes  contain  a  medullary  matter ;  but  he  says  he  has  ob- 
served in  their  interior  a  kind  of  strengthening  band,  running  in  a  lon- 
|itodinal  direction,  and  similar  to  the  longiiudinal  bands  of  muscular 
fibres  of  the  large  intestines.  When  this  band  contracts,  it  gives  to  ^e 
piiaiitlve  nervous  tube  or  fibre  a  more  or  less  puckered  appearante.  The 
walls  of  the  tube  of  the  sensitive  nervous  filaments  are  excessively  thin. 
This  is  the  reason  why  it  assumes  a  varicose  aspect  when  its  band  con- 
tacts. In  the  motor  nlaments,  the  walls  are  more  renstant ;  the  tubes, 
therefore,  preserve  a  cylindrical  form,  and  the  contraction  of  the  band 
only  causes  it  to  assume  a  rufous  aspect.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
tile  motor  filaments  is  also  toe  reason  of  their  greater  opacity,  greater 
dimensions,  and  bein^  more  visible  than  the  sensitive  filaments ;  tlieir 
lateral»rounded  margms  are  also  distinctiy  perceived  under  the  micro- 
aoope,  whilst  those  of  the  sensitive  filaments  appear  flat ;  these  laat^  in- 
deed>  are  so  transparent,  that  it  requires  a  very  feeble  Ij^^  to  see  tiiem 
distinctly.  r 

Sach»  then,  are  the  characters  by  which  .M».  Remak  is  enabled  ^to  dis- 
dnguish  the  sehsitive  from  the  motor  filaments.  Qe  has  also  discovered 
tiiat  these  nervous  filaments  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  org^ic 
life  by  being  always  of  a  white  colour,  whflst  those  of  organic  life  are  of 
a  rad  colour,  and  extremely  fine,  even  more  slender  than  the  sensitive 
filaments  of  the  spinal  conk 

The  nerves  of  organic  life  owe  theit  red  colour  to  a  medullary  matter, 
which  exists  in  the  ganglia  from  which  they  appear  to  originate ;  the 
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gaDglia  of  llic  Rreat  Bympatbetie  are  crossed  by  the  nerves  ofttie  ccrt'bro- 
spma]  Bxis,  wbicb  passes  tbrougb  tbem  witbnut  confounding  themselvtrs 
with  tbem. 

In  every  nervoiia  bundle  tbe  three  kinds  of  primary  nervous  filaments, 
viz.  motor,  sensitive,  and  orf^nic,  rtc  usually  met  with.  The  or^uic 
filaments,  wbieh  proceed  from  the  ganglia  back  wanJB  to  the  Bpinid  marrow, 
become  more  and  more  slender  aa  they  recede  tram  the  ganglia,  till  tbey 
are  finally  lost  in  tbe  substance  of  the  cerebro-splnal  axis,  as  in  other  or- 
gans. The  organic  filameDtB  which  unite  with  the  fiftb  and  sixth  pmr* 
of  cerebral  ncrvex  also  decrease  ia  size,  in  proportioo  to  their  dta^nce 
from  tbesuperior  cervical  ganglia,  from  which  they  originate. 

The  filaments  wbicli  unite  the  ganglia  of  tbe  grand  sympathetic  in 
front  of  the  spine  and  ribs  are  white, and  containhut  few  primitive  tubes 
or  nerves  of  organic  life.  The  posterior  branches  of  communication  are 
also  wliite,  but  contain  many  more  primitive  red  tutws  of  oi^nic  life. 

Thuncrvea  which  proceed  from  the  ganglia  forwards  to  the  organs  of 
the  body  present  tbe  gRiitest  mixture  of  red  and  white  filaments;  and 
the  number  of  red  filaments  is  proportionally  greater,  as  the  organs  are 
less  capable  of  being  acted  on  by  the  will,  aa  isHeen  in  tboae  distributed 
to  the  liver  aud  spleen.  Those  nerves  of  tbe  great  sympathetic 
which  contain  many  white  filaments,  as  the  great  splanchnic,  transmit 
also  to  the  teitsoTium  cammimc  tbe  sensations  of  impressions  made  OD 
tbe  organs  iu  which  tbey  terminate.  These  same  nerves  communicate 
also  volition ;  for  oert^n  iodividwds,  and  31.  Remak  is  of  this  number, 
possess  the  power  of  increasing  the  peristaltic  movement  of  the  intes* 
tines,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  tbe  nbdominal  parietes. 

In  coaclusion,  M.  liemak  remarks,  that,in  the  cerehro-spinal  syRtem 
of  nerves,  two  orders  of  action  take  place, — the  perception  of  sensationfi, 
and  tbe  reactions  of  volition.  Two  analogous  actions  take  place  in  or- 
ganic  life,  organic  perception,  or,  as  it  has  been  cjilled,  Hallerlan  iriita- 
hiliCy,  and  reaction,  or  the  function  of  organic  reflection,  so  well  demon- 
strated by  Mnller.  From  this,  he  thinks  that  tbe  animal  economy  is 
justly  described  as  possessing  two  sensoriums,  the  one,  that  of  the  cere~ 
bro-spinal  axis,  the  other,  that  of  tbe  ganglionic  systeni. 

Acidity  of  the  Menstrual  Seeretioo  the  cause  of  its  non-coagulabilily. 
By  .V!.  Hetziub.  ( Journal  fur  GrbuUnlaHfe.de  Siebotd,yo\.  11.)— The 
absence  of  ii  brine  in  tbe  menstrual  blood  has  been  generally  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  its  not  possessing  the  power  of  coagulation.  M.  Hetzius,  as 
well  us  M.  John  MilUer,  have  carefullyexnmined  this  secretion,  and  has  as- 
serted that  its  non-coiigulability  depends  on  the  presence  of  tree  phos- 
pboric  and  lactic  acids.  They  besideB  observed  that  the  blood  globules 
were  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  iu  healthy  blood,  and  equally  nome* 

M.Retziusbclieved  that  these  acids'were  developed  in  the  epennaticnnd 
uterine  arteries,  in  which  a  kind  of  congestion  occurred  previous  to  men- 
struation ;  that  the  acids  then  mixed  with  the  blond  and  prevented  the 
fihrioe  from  coagulating.  If  consequently,  says  M.  Hc^us,  the  men- 
Btniut  secretion  Tie  abunilant,  the  last  portions  of  the  secretion  ought  to 
be  alkaline  and  cow'ulublc,  because  the  whole  quantity  of  the  acid  is  by 
tbaltime  thrown  off;  a  circumslance  which,heBaya,bebasobscrveiliQa 
case  of  metrorrhagy  the  fourth  day  of  menstruation. 


Case  of  Irregular  Dieposilioa  of  the  Aorta  and  Pulnwnari/  Artery, 
By  M,  F.  DtCBEsT.  (Archives  Generales  de  Medecine,  Sept.  16*0.) — 
A  female  child  was  bnm  at  the  Hospital  of  Ma ternite  on  the  8(h  of  Juno 
IWfl,  in  whom  respiration  htis  never  ptrfectly  csQiblished;  the  infant 
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never  uttered  a  single  cry,  and  refused  the  breast  as  well  as  all  liquids 
which  were  offered  to  it.  The  skin  of  the  child  was  of  a  pretty  deep  blue 
colour,  and,  notwithstanding  extreme  weakness  and  these  unfavourable 
appearances,  it  lived  for  ten  hours  after  its  birth. 

The  body  of  the  child  was  fully  developed ;  the  limbs  were  well  pro- 
portioned ;  and  it  presented  in  every  respect  the  appearance  of  a  child 
bom  at  the  full  period. 

Each  lung  presented  a  double  fissure,  dividing  them  into  three  lobes. 
When  removed  from  the  body  alongst  with  the  heart,  and  thrown  into 
water,  they  floated  and  appeared  to  be  healthy.  The  great  blood-vessels^ 
however,  presented  the  following  singular  dLstribution.  The  aorta  took 
its  origin  from  the  right  ventricle,  and  gave  off  in  the  usual  manner  the 
two  cardiac  coronary  arteries.  The  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  rose 
from  the  left  ventricle,  and,  after  a  short  course  to  the  left  of  the  aorta, 
divided  into  three  branches,  two  going  to  the  lungs,  the  third  represent- 
iDf  the  cancUis  arteriosus  uniting  with  the  aorta  towards  the  termination 
oflts  curvature.  All  these  vessels  were  of  their  usual  proportions.  Tha 
Yent^dde  from  which  the  aorta  originated,  besides  its  position  onlfche  right 
nde,  exhibited  all  the  usual  characters  which  distinguish  it  from  the  left 
ventricle.  The  two  vencB  caves  and  the  large  cardiac  vein  terminated  in 
the  right  auricle.  The  left  auricle  received  the  four  pulmonary  veins. 
Theforamen  ovale  was  furnished  with  a  perfect  valve,  which  opened  from 
the  right  to  the  left  auricle.  The  septum  between  tlie  ventricles  was 
complete.  No  other  unusual  appearance  was  met  with  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body. 

Caseof  Absence  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery,  By  M.  Bigger.  (WochenS'' 
chrijifur  die  Gesammte  Ileilkunde,\H39, No.  36.) — An  infant  which, from 
the  fifth  day  afterbirth,  had  been  affected  with  cyanosis,  died  at  the  age  of 
five  months  and  a-half,  of  convulsions  and  dyspnoea.  The  left  auricle  and 
ventricle  of  the  heart  were  found  to  be  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  right 
side.  The  foramen  ovale  was  still  ])atent,  but  was  closed  with  a  pertiect 
valve.  The  pulmonary  veins  were  much  contracted,  but  no  traces  of  the 
pulmonary  arteries  could  be  detected.  The  aorta  arose  from  the  septum  of 
the  two  ventricles,  and  communicated  with  both,  so  that  it  received  the 
blood  from  both  sides  of  the  heart.  A  considerable  arterial  branch,  about 
the  size  of  the  arteria  innominata^  was  given  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aor* 
ta,  and  was  distributed  to  the  lungs. 

Case  of  Congenital  Hernia  of  the  Heart  and  Stomach,  By  M.  Beck* 
ER.  (Medicinische  Zeitung,  lb39.  No.  16.) — A  child  was  born  in 
Marcn  1839,  well  formed,  vigorous,  apparently  quite  healthy,  and  was 
still  alive  wlien  the  account  was  published.  It  was  affected  with  a  hernia 
of  the  heart  and  stomach,  which  protruded  from  the  median  line  beyond 
the  thorax  and  abdomen.  The  sac  in  which  they  were  enclosed  was 
almost  transparent,  and  allowed  the  included  organs  to  be  pretty  dis- 
tinctly seen,  as  well  as  a  septum  which  separated  the  heart  from  the  sto- 
mach. It  was  about  three  and  a-half  incues  long,  by  four  inches  broad* 
and  was  neither  covered  with  muscles,  bones,  nor  true  cuticle,  but  ap- 
peared to  consist  of  a  peculiar  membranous  expansion.  The  bony  and 
muscular  parts,  which  usually  cover  and  protect  the  heart  and  stomachy 
were  awanting  in  this  case  over  the  median  line,  and  had  thus  allowed 
of  the  protrusion  of  these  organs. 

On  the  Developement  of  Cancer  in  the  Veins,  and  the  Transmission 
of  Cancer  from  Man  to  the  Lower  Animals,  By  Dr  Langbnbeck. 
(Gazette  Medicate  de  Paris,  I9th  September  1840.) — The  cases  in 
which  cancerous  matter  is  met  with  in  the  veins  are  of  such  frequent 
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occurrence  thiit  Cruveilliier  was  inclnced  tn  uioclude  tbut  all  cane 
were  orjgliuUy  developed  in  the  capilluTf  B^Btem.and  the  recent  reacap- 
ch as  of  In- Qtuiiti  and  Dr  Hake  on  the  varicose  capillaries,  tend  to  cstabliab 
the  some  foct.  Dr  Lnngenbeck,  however,  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  correet^' 
ness  of  tbU  staKment,  ii;^  he  has  not  been  able  to  truce  the  orifrin  of  the 
dUeuse  to  the  VHscolar  system  at  that  period  when  it  wan  but  coiomea- 
<ung.  and  vi-aa  invisibleor  nearly  so  to  the  nuked  eye.  He,  therefore,  n- 
gard.4  the  cancerous  masses  which  are  met  with  in  the  veins  at  a  more 
advanced  period  of  the  disease,  as  the  consequence  of  the  diseased  sctaon, 
and  analognus  to  the  phlebitis  which  so  freqaently  complicates  or  attends 
cancer  of  the  uterus. 

Butalthouffh  he  considersthat  cancer  rarely  orijpnates  in  the  capillary 
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jt  he  thinks  it  in  by 
to  other  ports  of  the  body,  ai 

The  'cancerous  matter  which  Dr  Langenbeck  found  in  the  veins  was 
in  three  different  stages :  \st,  Quite  nnconnected  with  the  coats  of  the 
vessels ;  2d,  ijli|]fhtly  adberant ;  and  Sd,  Strongly  adherent,  forming  vi 
uniform  mass  with  the  Coats  of  the  veins,  which  appeared  to  be  trans' 
fornied  into  cancerous  matter.  From  comparing  these  appearances  vritK 
the  progreHs  of  the  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  the  lungs  consecutive  to  can- 
cer of  tne  uterus,  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  microicoplo 
GBDceroua  molecules  or  cellules,  when  completely  isolated  and  introdu- 
ced into  the  blood,  possess  the  power  of  propagating  the  cancerons  (fis- 
oasp;  in  bet,  that  the  duvelopement  of  cancer  depended,  like  that  of  all 
organised  products,  on  the  multiplication  of  cellules;  and  thataatncfr- 
rouB  cellule  once  introduced  iuto  the  circulating  system,  could  lieuome 
developed  and  produce  cancer,  in  the  same  way  as  an  isolated  utricle  de- 
tsched  from  sn  individual  of  one  of  the  lower  orders  of  plants  could  re- 
produce that  plant, 

Dr  Lanireui>eok  theQce  infers,  that  cancerous  cellules  can  enter  the 
drculnting  fluid  in  three  different  ways  i 

1.  The  cancerous  matter  devulopes  itself  in  the  blood,  passes  to  the 
state  of  ceils,  and  fixes  itself  in  an  organ  whore  it  forms  a  tumour. 

2.  When  cancer  is  once  developed  m  an  oivan,  the  veins  and  lympha^ 
tic  vessels  take  up  the  characteristic  liquid  creancer  and  pour  it  into  the 
circulation  where  the  cellules  multiply,  and  af^rwards  are  thrown  into 
Bome  organ  or  other  of  the  body. 

3.  In  an  ulcerated  cancer  of  the  uterus,  for  example,  the  lyrapbatioi 
and  veins  beinj;  destroyed,  the  cancerous  cellules  are  quickly  taken  up, 
bat,  being  arrested  in  some  point  of  their  course,  such  as  in  the  thotacie 
duct,  or  the  capillaries  of  ^e  lungs,  quickly  form  cancerous  masses. 

The  first  of  these  is  not  admitted  by  all  pathologists;  but  Dr  Langen- 
beck  asserts  that  he  was  emililed  to  ascertain  its  correctness  from  the 
microscopic  eKaminatioq  of  the  blood  of  cancerous  subjects.  He  gives 
examples,  however,  of  the  third  form.  In  two  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
uterus,  he  was  enabled  to  exhibit  the  cancerous  cellules.  I'he  veins  of 
tl)e  uterus  and  of  the  pelvis  were  filled  with  coagulated  masses  of  a  red- 
dish-yellow colour,  composed  of  (ibrine,  globules  of  purulent  matter, 
and  Little  carcinomatous  cellules,  the  diameter  of  which  was  doublethnt 
of  pus.  1'hese  carcinomatous  masses  were  formed  chieHv  of  elliptical 
transpitrent  globules,  Eimilarin  every  respect  to  the  granular  subs^nccs 
which  constitute  the  original  carcinomatous  cellules,  and  of  which  they 
are  the  contents.  The  uioc  veins,  the  vena  cava  inferior,  and  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  were  filled  with  black  and  liquid  blood,  in  which  was 
also  found  carcinomatous  cotlules,  and  granules  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed above :  and  blood  from  the  left  side  of  the  beart.^cootained 
clots  enclosing  the  same   kind  of  matters.     In   the  pulmonary    artery 
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Umm  carcinomatoua  matteni  were  adherent  here  and  tbere  to  ilt 
ooats,  and  filled  oompletely  some  of  its  smaller  ramificatioot.  Thee* 
matters  were  oomposed  almost  soldy  of  cancerous  ceUnles^  the 
most  of  which  had  a  diameter  five  or  six  times  greater  than  the  glot 
boles  of  Uie  blood,  and  were  strongly  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  ves« 
seli»  They  were  very  different,  werefore^  from  the  cancerous  matter 
(band  in  the  iliac  veins,  which  were  composed  almost  entirriy  of  glo* 
bnlea  or  granules,  and  were  quite  free.  When  the  ramifications  of  th« 
palaonary  artery,  which  were  filled  with  the  cancerous  matters,  were 
timoed,  they  were  found  to  terminate  in  snb-pleoral  tumours  of  the  same 
nature  in  which  all  the  tissues  were  confounded  in  one  morbid  mass. 

Dr  Idmgenbeck  thinks  that  all  secondary  carcinomatoos  tumouia  of 
the  lungs  are  formed  in  this  manner. 

He  endeavoured  by  experiment  to  ascertain  whether  the  primitive 
carcinomatous  cellules  introduced  into  the  circulation  of  another  indivW 
dual  could  produce  cancer.  He  therefore  injected  into  the  veins  of  rab* 
bits  cancerous  matter  extracted  from  two  breasts  newly  amputated. 
The  whole  of  them  died  at  the  end  of  from  twelve  to  twenty^our  hoom 
with  symptoms  of  pulmonic  oppression ;  and  their  lungs  were  found 
filled  with  ecchymosed  spots. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  satis&ctory  experiment  on  this  sulgect 
was  the  following :  Sixty-two  drachms  of  blood  were  drawn  firom  the 
finnoral  artery  of  a  dog  deprived  of  its  fibrine,  and  mixed  with  eight 
drachms  of  cancerous  matter,  obtained  from  an  enormous  cancer  of  the 
uterus,  and  was  again  injected  into  the  femoral  vein  of  the  same  dog* 
Dyspncaa  was  at  first  produced,  but  gradually  sub^ded.  Feverish  symp* 
toms  then  supervenea ;  but  by  the  end  of  eight  days  the  dog  appeared 
to  be  quite  recovered.  It  got  thinner,  however,  though  its  appetite  com 
tinned  good.  It  was  killed  at  the  end  of  two  monws,  and  there  wai 
discovered  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs  of  both 
sides  two  or  three  flat  grayish-coloured  tumours  of  the  sise  of  a  lentii,  si- 
milar in  all  their  characters  to  the  carcinomatous  tumours  of  the  lungs  in 
man.  In  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  a  hard  circumscribed  tumour 
of  the  size  of  a  haricot  bean,  and  having  all  the  characters  of  a  carcino* 
matous  tumour,  was  met  with.  When  a  section  of  it  was  made,  it  was 
found  to  be  composed  of  a  hard,  homogeneous,  bluish -coloured  s«b« 
stance,  interspersed  with  red  points.  When  subjected  to  the  micro- 
scope, it  presented  the  apponrance  of  stronf^  fibres  of  the  diameter  of 
the  primary  muscular  fibres,  intermixed  with  ceUnles  about  the  one- 
hunoreth  of  a  line  in  diameter.  The  liquid  expressed  from  the  tumour 
contained  globules  of  the  size  of  those  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  others 
much  smaller,  and  also  globules  of  &t,  substances  which  Dr  Langenbeck 
had  already  discovered  in  the  medullary  sarcomatous  tumours  o£  man. 

Sudden  Death  from  Rupture  of  the  Spermatic  iVein.  By  Dr  M'Nauoh- 
TON.  f  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^  Aufi^ust  1840.)— The 
subject  was  a  female,  38  years  of  age,  who  had  always  enjoyed  good  health* 
During  the  night  of  the  27th  January,  she  did  not  sleep  well,  was  troubled 
with  dreams  and  uneasy  feelines  in  the  bowels.^  The  next  morning  she 
made  a  heaity  breakfast ;  but,  the  uneasy  sensa:tlons  increasing,  she  $wal< 
lowe<l  a  dose  of  salts,  which  were  instantly  vomited*  The  pain  rapidly  itt>- 
creased  in  severity,  and  a  physician  was  sent  for.  He  found  her  very  pide 
with  a  cold  surface ;  the  lips  and  tongue  pale ;  and  complaining  of  fathk- 
through  the  abdomen  and  thorax;  with  difficulty  of  breathing  and  faint* 
ness  and  a  sensation  of  bearing  down-  Her  pulse  was  small  and  weak* 
Calomel  and  opium  were  ordered  in  divided  doses. 

A4  her  symptoms  increased  in  severity,  another  physician  was  called 
in,  when  a  round  elastic  tumour,  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  was  di^* 
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covered  near  the  umbilicus.  This  tumour  the  jiaticnt  said  hail  existad 
for  fiftet;n  <fr  eixtiH'ii  ycors,  and  coulil  not  be  the  <;ausii  uf  tbi:  present' 
»ynipttniis.     A  catbftor  introduced  iuto  the  bluddar  drew  off  very  littli; 

Dr  M'Nauffhton  was  then  added  to  the  coDSultation.  He  found  the  pa> 
tient  cold,  pale,  and  alniost  pulseless,  camplaining  of  pain  in  tbe  \vwvt 
part  of  the  pelvis,  and  huvinff  urgent  deaire  to  void  urine.     Tiie  abdo- 
men wassliKhlly  tumid  but  not  tense,  with  general  uneasiness  and  great 
tenderness  m  the  rcgioa  of  the  navel.     Close  to  this  part  there  waa  »    . 
ht^rnial  tumour,  whicb  gave  great  pain  even  on  the'  slightest  ptemnav.    \ 
Believing  ihat  the.  tumour  waa  the  cause  of  most  of  tbe  Wl  Bvmptomg, 
Dr  M'Xaughton  thought  it  prmlent  to  reduce  it,and  succeeded  In  doing 
GO  by  gentle  steady  pressure,  in  a  few  miBUtes,  the  piitient  all  the  tiow     I 
oomplaining  most  bitterly  of  tbe  pain.     Tbe  reductiun  of  tbetumonr 
was  followed  by  sickness  and  vomiting;  atWr  which  she  biwamc  aomu> 
what  easier,  and  her  pulse  rose  a  little. 

liienext  momiDglier  bands  were  somewhat  wanner,  and  pDlse-mor^" 
distinct;  bcr  lace  was  pnte,  cold,  and  tedeinatous.  At  the  umbilical  font- 
inen  there  was  a  soft  tumour,  less  than  an  inch  in  diumeter,  resembling 
an  omcnial  hernia ;  and,  us  her  meilical  attendants  had  still  some  enspi- 
cion  that  her  symptoms  were  connected  with  this  tumour,  tbey  determm- 
ed  tu  cut  down  upon  it.  The  tumour  was  not  Btrunjrulattid,  and  consitt- 
ed  of  B  cluster  of  mnsscs  of  Git  of  different  sizes.  The  operation  did  not 
a9ard  any  material  relief,  iind  the  stnte  of  the  protrusion  was  not  auch  , 
UB  would  satistactorily  account  for  the  inteii^ty  of  tile  proslmtiou.  Tho 

«e a sation  of  bearing  down,  tind  tbe  ufffent  desire  to  void  u- '^-~ 

ed    Tbe  uterus  was  low  in  tbe  pelvis,  and  morbidly  sei 

t<iuch,  but  not  larger  thiuiis  usual  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus  of  a  per- 

KOD  who  bas  borne  children. 

In  the  eveuitig  the  symptoms  appeared  milder,  and  an  enema,  follow- 
ed  by  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  was  administered.  « 

On  the  morning  of  the  Wth,she  seemed  somewhat  better ;  but  io  the 
course  of  tbe  day,  her  distress  returne<l,  and  site  gnuluully  sunk  till,  the 
morning  of  tbe  tjlst,  when  she  expired. 

Tho  tumour  which  appeared  at  tbe  umNlicus,  and  whicb  waa  redu- 
ced by  the  operation,  proveil  to  have  nu  connection  with  tlie  omenturo, 
but  to  be  merely  a  mass  of  odifKise  mutter  extvrniil  to  the  peritoneum, 
filling  up  tbe  umbilical  foramen.  Half  an  inch  below  there  was  a  small 
opening  in  the /iHea  a/£a,through  which  the  herniary  tumour,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  tbe  tuxia,  hud  protruded.  Weil-formed  purulent  mat- 
ter was  found  at  the  umbUicus,  beneath  the  abdominal  tendon,  but  ex- 
ternal to  the  peritoneum;  the  peritoneum,  however,  appeared  healthy, 
and  free  from  inflammation.  The  omentum  and  uiteslines  in  tbe  vici- 
nity of  the  umbilicus  were  healthy  in  appearance,  and  in  their  proper  re- 
lative positions,  but  both  tho  small  and  large  intestines  were  eoormous- 
ty  distended  with  Itatus.  The  interstices  between  tbe  intestines  were  oc- 
cupied by  bloudv  serum,  and  the  whole  pelvis  was  filled  with  a  coagu- 
lum  of  venous  blood,  which,  on  removal,  filled  a  large  chamberrput.  The 
source  of  thb  htemorrbage  was  traced  to  the  right  spermatic  vein  but 
Dr  M'Niiiightou  lias  neglected  to  describe  the  condition  of  this  vessel. 
The  ovaria  were  shrivelled  and  hard.  The  upper  part  of  tlie  jejunum 
appeared  dark  for  more  than  eighteen  inches,  and  hud  evidently  lost  its 
vitality,  as  itreodily  gave  way,  and  was  mui^b  more  easily  lorn  than  the 
intestine,  either  above  or  I)elow  tho  darker  portion.  It  was  concluded 
that  thin  waa  the  nortion  which  had  been  protruded  through  the  open- 
in?  in  the  linea  al/ia,  and  was  the  cause  of  tbe  tendvrncss  about  tbe  na- 

I,  the  vomiting,  &c     There  was  no  appeurance  of  pregnancy,  either 
"  -  ■        -    •-       'iiiut  the  iiilestines  were  not  ibitkened  nor  the 
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peritoneum  more  inflamed,  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  vascular  system  not  admittinir  of  the  occurrence  of  acute 
inflammatory  action. 

"    On  the  occurrence  of  Variolous  Pustules  on  the  Internal  parts  of  the 
Body.    By  Professor  Alexander  of  Utrecht.    (Gazette  Medicale  de 
Paris,  26th  September  1840.)— Since  1830,  variola,  varicella,  and  the 
varioloid  disease,  have  been  very  prevalent  at  Utrecht,  and  Professor 
Alexander  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  examining  into  the  fre- 
quency of  the  occurrence  of  variolous  pustules  in  the  interior  of  the 
body.     From  his  researches,  it  appears  that  variolous  pustules  occur  on 
the  tongue,  and  on  the  velum  and  arch  of  the  palate,  but  not  on  the 
trachea  or  (esophagus.     He,  however,  has  in  his  possession  a  prepara- 
tion of  the  trachea  on  which  the  marks  of  a  variolous  pustule  may  be 
detected.     In  every  case,  however,  traces  of  inflammatory  action  were 
observed  both  in  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  and  in  many  coatings  of 
plastic  lymph  covered  the  surfaces  of  the  lining  membrane.     In  the  in- 
testines of  those  who  had  died  of  small-pox,  he  has  often  seen  pustules 
and  ulcerations,  but  precisely  similar  to  those  which  are  met  with  in 
those  who  have  died  of  typhoid  fever  and  pulmonary  consumption. 
These  pustules,  he  says,  cannot  be  compared  to  those  of  variola,  since 
there  exists  no  epithelium  in  the  intestines ;  they  appear  rather  to  be  en- 
larged or  engorged  intestinal  glands,  the  orince  of  which  is  swelled,, 
and  appears  under  the  form  of  a  dark  point 

On     the    Exanthemata  and   Enanthemata,     By    Dr    Eisenmanx. 
f  Huf eland' s  Journal  der  Practischen  Heilkunde,  March  1840.) — Linne 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  point  out  the  analogy  which  exists 
between  the  cutaneous  eruptions  and  those  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
But  since  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Roederer,  Broussais,  Breton- 
ncau,  Louis,  Cruveilhier,  Andral,  &c.  this  analogy  may  be  regarded  as 
proved.    The  name  exanthemata  has  therefore  been  applied  to  those 
eruptions,  and  they,  like  the  exanthemata,  constitute   characteristic 
symptoms  of  special  maladies.    Dr  Eisenmann,  in  his  long  and  elaborate 
essay,  proves  the  perfect  similarity  of  the  symptoms,  progress,  and  ter- 
mination of  the  eruptions  which  occur  on  the  mucous  membrane  with 
those  seen  on  the  cuticular  surface.     He  shows  that  pustular,  vesicular, 
erythematous,  &c.  eruptions  are  common  to  both  surtaces ;  that  the  ter- 
mination in  suppuration,  resolution,  desquamation,  &c.  equally  occur  in 
both  forms ;  the  last,  indeed,  desquamation,  being  now  clearly  proved 
by  the  researches  of  Boehra  and  Henle,  who  discovered  the  debris  of 
the  epithelium  of  the  intestines  amongst  the  mucous  and  feculent  matters 
passed  during  the  continuance  of  these  diseases.     He  also  shows  that 
these  exanthemata  are  contagious  and  epidemic,  the  same  as  the  exan- 
themata. 

M.  Eisenmann  divides  the  enanthemata  into  five  genera,  to  which  he 
has  in  the  meantime  added  a  sixth,  to  include  an  anomalous  form  of  dis- 
ease.    The  following  are  the  genera  he  describes : — 

1.  Erythema  of  the  mucous  membrane,  terminating  in  desquamation, 
a  form  of  disease  distinctly  described  by  Boehm  and  Henle. 

2.  Vesicular  eruption  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  observed  and  de- 
scribed by  Jahn,  as  occurring  on  the  palatine  arches  during  measles. 

3.  Papulae  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Several  species  of  this  form 
have  been  described,  as  aphthae,  the  papular  eruptions  seen  on  the  throat 
and  fauces  by  Rtpderer  in  gastric  fever,  and  those  seen  so  commonly  on 
the  same  parts  during  the  iutluenza  of  1837. 

4.  Pustules  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  seen  in  the  aphthae  and  erup- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  in  dothin-enteritis. 
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i.  Fmigi  or  iiilitirclei  of  tliu  mucous  iuembj'Bne,as  lias  bi>i>n  fretjuent- 
ly  seen  and  described  in  typhoid  fevers,  in  malinisnC  paerperal  fovera 
on  the  tticiniil  mucoas  ni<>nibnine»i,  commoD  io  dysentery,  and  in  diph* 
Iheml  inltaranlfltion  of  Breton  nean. 

6,  Tlie  (eruptions  whicb  have  not  yet  been  clasised,  aa  the  patdies  de- 
scribed by  Boebm  in  the  Deighbourhood  of  the  ileo-cfeml  valve,  and 
which  seemed  to  be  formed  by  «  morbid  state  of  the  glands  of  Peyer. 

On  Rabiei.  By  M.  Bbeschkt.  (Seanee$  de  rAcademie  Jioyale  de» 
Sci«nco,  9 Ut  September  IMO.) — Douhtahitvelatelybecn  raised  as  to  flie 
cuntagions  ttntitre  of  the  poison  of  rabies,  and  M.  Breschet,  in  order  to 
determine  this  point,  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Scienceo; 
detailing  experiments  which  lie  had  made  with  M.  Dupuytrea  thirty-five 
years  ago,  which  seem  to  prove  beyond  ft  doubt  the  cnnUi^ous  Datnre 
of  the  poison. 

"  ''         '9  proper  to  one  class  ofanimals  are  not  developed  spon- 

:hers.  Such  Bppemrs  to  be  the  cue  with  r^ies,  wnich 
obe  peculiar  to  the  eenus  Cani'f,  but  more  especially  to  diat  wdl 
known  species,  the  domestic  doE.  It  is  from  this  apecies  that  the  dis- 
ease is  Dsuatly  traasmitted  to  others  of  the  Mammalia,  and  to  man. 

Habiesinmunianevernspoutaneousaffection,  nor  the  reisult  of  a  com- 
bimtion  of  mdral  or  hyaiemc  canses ;  in  every  caae  it  may  be  traced  to 
t^a  inoculation  of  mbidmatter.  It  tsnoot  be  doablfid  that  the  rcMon ; 
why  hydrophobia  and  rabies  have  been  conlbnnded  Rrisea  from  ha'Ving ' 
overlooked  the  difFeiencc  of  those  nervous  affections  where  there  is  ex- 
hibited horror  at  the  sight  of  H  tiids,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  &c.,  and  the 
true  communicated  rabies.  In  this  last  aHection,  art,  nn fortunately,  is 
never  of  any  avail ;  whilst  the  symptomatic  hydrophobi*  of  the  perni- 
cious hydrophobic  fevers,  for  example,  is  not  necessarily  latal, — or  if  «*, 
only  in  consequence  of  a  peculinr  concatenation  of  circumstances. 

Such  are  M.  Breechet's  views,  founded  on  the  following  experiments : 
— MM,  Breschet  and  Ms^ndie  collected  aqnantity  of  the  saliva  of  a  man 
who  died  of  rabies,Bnd  intrmlnced  it  under  the  skin  on  the  dorsal  region 
ofadog.  Thirty-eight  days  after  lli  is  inoculation,  the  animal  wasaf- 
fected  with  violent  rubies.  It  was  made  to  bite  other  dogs,  and  these 
were  all  Kimilarly  affected.  In  continuing  these  experiments  it  waa 
observed  that  the  disease  failed  to  manliest  itself,  or  was  only  deve- 
loped with  great  difficulty  when  the  contagious  principle  had  tossed 
through  three  or  four  animals  succesuvely  j  it  generally,  indeud,&ilecl  to 
produce  the  disease  in  the  third  transmission.  If  this  feet  should  ba 
conhrme'!  by  subsequent  experiments,  it  will  prove  the  singular  bc^ 
that  this  poison  loses  its  deleterious  properties  by  ptissing  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  another  of  the  same  species, 

M.  Breschet,  from  his  experiments,  ascertained  that,  in  generftl, 
symptoms  of  rabies  came  on  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  animal  was  bitten.  In  several  oases,  however,  he  has  seen 
three  months  elapse  before  rabies  made  its  appeoraoce.  In  many  of  the 
rabid  dogs  the  horror  at  the  sight  of  water  waa  wanting,  and  these  ani- 
mals even  drink  with  avidity  the  water  which  was  presented  to  them,— 
a  fact  which  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  rabies  and  byilrophobiaare  two 
very  different  and  quite  diatinct  morbid  states. 

M.Breschet's  experiments  also  prove  the  communicability  of  rabiefl  ' 
from  carnivorons  to  herbivorous  animals.  An  ass  bitten  by  a  mad  do^ 
took  on  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  rabies  at  the  end  <)f  three  weeks. 
Similar  results  were  afforded  by  slieop,  only  tliat  in   them  the  disenae 

The  foam  collected  from  the  mouth  of  the  nss  nnd  of  other  solipeds 
was  introduced  by  M.  Breschet  beneath  the  skin  of  seveml  dogs,  and  * 
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mfter  a  period  of  incubation  of  from  twentv-five  to  forty  days,  produced 
tirpe  nbies.  This  experiment  was  several  times  repeated,  and  always 
with  the  sameTesult;  proving  the  transmissibility  of  the  poison  of  ra« 
lues  from  herbivoroas  to  carnivorous  animals, — a  fact  denied  by  sevotd 
▼eterinarv  practitioners. 

The  sauva  of  rabid  dogs  was  also  inoculated  on  rabbits  and  guinea- 
pigSy  and,  in  almost  ever^'  instance,  after  a  short  period,  these  animals 
teU  victims  to  the  poison,  without,  however,  exhibiting  any  symptom 
uwially  xsonsidered  as  characteristic  of  rabies. 

^  Similar  experiments  on  birds  of  different  species,  as  fowls,  ducks, 
crows,  and  birds  of  prey,  gave  negative  results  as  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  phenomena  of  raoies.  Ail,  however,  died  rapidly;  whilst  others, on 
whom  similar  wounds  had  been  inflicted,  but  were  not  inoculated,  coii«^ 
tinued  to  live. 

IVL  Breschet  also  made  several  experimentri  to  determine  whether  the 
Uoqdy  was  altered  in  rabies.  He  often  attempted  to  inject  the  blood  of  a 
iwio  dog  into  the  veins  of  a  healthy  dog,  but  iis  this  watf  found  to  bo  both 
a  (fij^uU  and  hazardous  operation,  after  a  few  attempts  it M'as  abandoned. 
He  afterwards  obtained  the  blood  of  the  rabid  anioml  hy  bleeding,  and, 
after  washing  it  witli  distilled  tepid  water,  the  fluid  was  injected  into  the 
vein  of  a  healthy  animal  In  all  these  experiments,  though  frequently  re* 
peated,  BL  Breschet  found  it  impossible  to  communicate  rabies ;  and  h» 
thevefore  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  poisonous  matter  of  rabies,  what* 
ever  it  be,  resides  in  the  saliva.  The  foamy  saliva  is  in  reality  an  alteiw 
ed  humour, — a  matter  in  a  truly  morbid  state,  and  the  vehicle  of  a  delete- 
rious principle  of  a  true  rabid  virus,  but  the  nature  of  which  is  still  nn« 
known.  M.  Breschet  then  regards  rabies  as  a  virulent  and  contagions 
disease,  and  not  the  e£fect  of  a  moral  affection. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Oft  the  Employment  of  Bloodletting  and  Opium  in  Acute  Phlegmasia, 
By  Dr  Tuomas  Barbour.  (American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
August  1840)  The  employment  of  copious  blo(xl-lettin^,  followed  by 
the  speedy  or  immediate  exhibition  of  large  doses  of  opium,  has  been, 
for  many  years  past,  found  to  be  a  very  efficacious  method  of  removing 
the  symptoms  of  inflammation  when  seated  in  different  internal  organs. 
Hius  a  Dlood-letting  to  the  extent  of  25  or  30  ounces,  or  even  more, 
followed  by  a  dose  of  opium  to  thn  amount  of  two  grains,  or  of  solution 
of  muriate  of  morphia  to  the  amount  of  50  minims  or  one  drachm,  and 
repeating  the  opiate  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  has  oflen  been  more 
eTOctual  in  removing  inflammatory  symptoms  than  blood-letting  alone. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  nephritis, 
and  rheumatism.  It  is  well  known  that  patients  can  bear  large  blood- 
letting better  when  followed  by  opium  tlian  when  practised  alone,  and 
that  the  exhibition  of  the  opium  has  the  effect  of  not  onlv  relieving  pain 
and  bringing  down  the  pulse^  but  of  determining  the  blood  to  the  skin, 
and  counteracting  the  nervousness,  irritability,  and  sinking  often  pro* 
duced  by  profuse  bloo<Metting. 

Dr  Barbour  states  that  he  Ims  been  very  successful  in  his  treatment  of 
acute  inflammatory  affections,  by  employing  abstraction  of  blood  to  the 
extent  of  producing  a  marked  effect  on  the  system,  and  following  the  seda- 
tive action  of  the  bleeding  by  large  doses  oi  opium,  repeated  according  to 
circumstanccs,8o  as  to  prevent  the  re-developement  of  morbid  excitability, 
or  that  of  reaction.  Uis  plan  of  treatment  is  as  follows.  If  the  patient  be 
robust,  and  the  disease  of  intense  character,  he  makes  him  stand  up,  or 
if  otbwwise,  he  makes  him  sit  up,  unsupporte<l ;  he  opens  a  large  orifice, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  blood  escaping  in  a  full  stream ;  keeping  the  fiiwers 
upon  the  pulse,  and  directing  close  attention  to  it,  so  as  to  judge  of  the 
slightest  change,  and  inquiring  often  if  the  patient  feels  any  nausea,  ver- 
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logo,  iir  other  unpleaaaot  sensntions.  Ar  soon  as  tlie  pukt^  begins  ta  be 
feeble,tinil  the  countenance  to  beconiu  u  little  pale,  he  appUcii  the  finf^r 
over  the  orifice  of  the  vein,  nn'I  makeschepatient  lie  down  with  his  h^d 
and  ghnolderB  low,  and  if  be  groiv  paler  or  sicker,  or  syncope  tbreuten, 
sprinkles  the  face  with  cold  water,  or  applies  ammonin  to  the  nostrils.  If 
tDore  be  a  disposition  to  reaction,  the  patient  should  be  a^in  made  to 
■h  np,  and  a  small  (juanlaty  of  blood  allowed  to  flow  from  the  vein,  till 
the  vittil  powers  be  again  redoced.  This  is  now  the  time  for  the  free 
administration  of  opium  in  sedative  doses,  IVom  two  to  four  grains,  ao- 
cordinK  to  the  individual  idiosyncrasy.  When  administered  In  this  large 
dosp,  and  the  system  kept  nnder  its  influence  by  giving  a  groin  every 
hour  or  two,  opium  will  in  general  be  fband  capable  of  preventing  the 
re^evelopcment  of  morbid  excitability  or  reaction. 

Such  are  the  means  recommended  by  Dr  Barbour  for  the  cure  ofncute 
infinmmatory  attacks.  But  thoujfh  his  chief  reliance  is  placed  on  these, 
he  docs  not  trust  to  them  alone.  Thus  in  pneumonia  and  pleuritis  he  re- 
commends, as  a  useful  Buxiliarj',  the  fourth  ofa  grain  of  turtar  emetic  every 
hour,  nr  a  fourth  to  half-a-grain  of  calomel  in  the  same  period  of  time ; 
li^cther  with  the  occasioiiul  administration  of  a  gentle  laxative.  When 
the  inBammatory  attack  supervenes  on  fever,  he  considers  geneml  btood- 
lettingas  Improper;  but  the  same  beneficial  results  follow  tbeemploymenl 
of  topical  blood-letting,  counter-Irritation,  and  the  free  use  of  opioni, 
\Ati\  perhaps  an  occasional  stimulant. 

The  principle  of  this  treatment  is  good ;  hut  It  is  not  so  new  as  Dr 
Barbour  imagines.  The  propriety  of  the  morto  in  which  it  is  performed 
is  very  doubtful. 

In  the  &TBC  place,  though  Dr  MarEball  Hall  and  various  other  phvei- 
cians  recommend  the  detraction  of  blood  in  the  erert  position,  aa  best 
calculated  for  producinj^  speedily  on  the  system  the  conditions  fevour- 
able  to  the  removal  nf  infianunaoon,  it  will  often  be  found  that  it  gives 
rise  to  a  ^reat  tallncy.  The  feintneas  thns  produced  is  often  merely  men- 
tal, and  IS  always  too  temporary  and  too  trifling  to  facilitate  the  retnonl 
of  the  congested  blood  from  the  vessels  of  an  imjiortant  organ  or  m«n~ 
hrane  in  a  state  of  intense  inHammntion.  filood-letting,  to  be  beneficial, 
operates  not  only  as  a  physiologieal  remedy,  but  by  its  hydraulic  effects 
upon  the  whole  vascular  system,  and  thereby  upon  those'  of  the  ln6ain- 
eil  organ  ;  and,  unless  the  former  are  relieved  of  the  load  with  which 
they  are  distended,  it  is  impossible  that  the  blooil  can  be  withdrawn 
from  the  latter,  or  that  thuir  tension  and  fuliie$)j  can  be  diminished. 
Then  cornea  tiie  ph  ysiolo^ical  effect,  which  is  partly  referable  to  the  con- 
tractile power  of  the  capillaries  of  the  organ,  if  not  wholly  destroyed, 
and  partly  to  the  imbibing  and  resorbent  power  of  the  veins.  These  ef- 
fects are  always  most  completely  insured  by  drawing  blood  in  the  hori- 
zontal position;  and  by  taking  as  mudi  as  is  likely  to  diminish  sensibly 
the  tension  and  fiilness  of  the  vascular  system.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  state 
thus  produced,  when  the  ijuantity  of  blooil  is  so  small  as  not  to  stimu 
late  in  the  wonted  manner  either  the  heart  and  arteries  or  the  system  a. 
large,  that  the  exhibition  of  opium  in  large  doses  becomes  benencial  and 
clirativo.  It  then  allays  nervous  irritability,  ^vours  the  return  of  the 
circulating  current  to  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  and,  by  acting  on  the 
catullaries,  determines  the  skin,  and  abates  internal  determination. 

The  practice  recommended  by  l>r  Barbour,  of  placing  the  finger  owr  - 
(he  orifice  in  the  vein,  cannot  be  too  decidedly  reprobated  and  condemn- 
ed.    It  is  very  filthy,  very  dangerous,  and  totally  unnecessary, 

1.  It  is  filthy,  because  it  applies  to  the  lips  ot^  the  wounded  vein  the 
secretions  of  another  person ;  for  there  is  no  finger,  he  it  ever  so  well 
washed,  that  is  not  covered  with  perspirable  matter,  which,  when  appli< 
ed  to  the  edges  of  the  woond  in  the  vein,  acta  as  a  poison. 

8.  The  practice  is  very  dangerous.  ThegrcBtnui]orit}-af  instanoea  o 
iaSameil  vein  are  produced  by  this  foul  nud  pernicious  practice  of  pW 
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dng  the  finger  over  the  orifice  of  the  vein.  Authors  have  perplexed 
themselves  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  dreadful  and  unmanageanle  iu> 
cidenty  and  have  ascnhed  it  uternately,  to  a  foul  or  rusty  lancet,  to  a 
biont  lancet,  to  washing  the  wound  with  sponges,  to  dressing  it  with 
unclean  linen  or  charpee,  ^d  to  several  other  pieces  of  practice  unnatu* 
lal,  unnecessary,  or  ofttimes  dirty.  But  they  seem  not  to  be  aware,  that 
the  accident  most  frequently  follows  this  moae  either  of  temporarily  sua* 
jIMondinff  the  blood-letting,  or  of  closing  the  vein.  We  have  seen  a  con«> 
nderabSe  number  of  accidents  of  this  kind ;  and  it  has  always  been  ob- 
aerved  or  turned  out  on  inquiry,  that  the  finger  was  applied  once  or  twice 
•ver  the  wound  in  the  vein.  We  have,  both  personally  in  performing 
Uood4etting  observed  the  rule  of  never  applying  the  finger  over  the 
wound,  and  in  instructing  others  in  its  performance  we  have  enjoined 
the  observance  of  the  same  rule;  and  in  no  instance  has  it  been  known 
ibat  phlebitis  has  followed  blood-letting  when  performed  and  completed 
"Vith  attention  to  the  rule  now  spedfiea.  Wherever,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  practice  of  placing  the  finger  over  the  wound  becomes  general,  in- 
stances of  phlebitis  are  also  common. 

We  know  that  it  is  the  custom  of  many  surgical  teachers  to  recom- 
mend the  practice,  and  hence  it  is  so  frequent  But  with  this  we  have 
nothing  to  do*  The  numbers  that  recommend  a  piece  of  bad  practice 
will  never  make  it  good,  especially  in  opposition  to  manifest  physiologi- 
cal and  pathological  facts.  If  it  l>e  argued  that,  amidst  the  general  use 
of  this  method,  the  cases  of  phlebitis  are  not  equally  general,  we  reply, 
that  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  though  the  finger  is  placed  over  the 
wound,  it  does  not  touch  the  lips  of  the  vein,  but  only  the  wound  in  the 
skin,  and  the  adipose  tissue.  But  wherever  the  finger  is  applied  to  the 
lips  of  the  wouna  in  the  vein,  inflammation  will  assuredly  fmlow. 

The  same  is  true  of  venous  inflammation  after  amputation  and  other 
wounds.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  mortality  after  amputation  and  other 
operations  in  the  Hospitals  of  Paris  ?  Chieny,  we  believe,  the  groping, 
looking,  and  rubbing  with  fingers  and  cbarpee  over  the  stump  in  repres- 
sing venous  hemorrhage.  The  surgeons  seldom  dress  the  stump,  and 
much  more  rarely  tie  the  arteries  themselves ;  and  as  the  whole  business 
of  securing  blood-vessels  and  dressing  after  .the  limb  is  lopped  off  is  left 
to  pupils,  the  rough  usage  is  often  very  great. 

3.  This  rule  of  placing  the  finger  over  the  orifice  in  the  vein  is  totally 
unnecessary.  Any  one  who  understands  the  circulation,  knows  that  if 
be  wishes  to  suspend  the  bleeding  from  a  vein,  it  may  be  most  effec- 
tually done  by  placing  the  finger  over  the  vein  below  the  wound ;  and 
if  he  wishes  to  stop  it  altogether,  he  does  so  most  effectually  by  untying 
the  bandage,  and  placing  the  arm  and  fingers  at  complete  rest,  when, 
after  the  escape  of  the  little  blood  left  between  the  wound  and  the  near- 
est valve,  the  bleeding  ceases  entirely.  If  it  proceed,  the  gentlest  pres- 
sure over  the  vein  below  the  wound  is  quite  sufficient  to  arrest  it 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  observe,  that  this  practice  of  placing  the  finger 
over  the  wound  in  a  vein  was  much  favoured  by  the  army  surgeons  ^o 
returned  from  the  peninsula  in  1814  and  1816.  They  had  learned  that, 
in  arresting  the  flow  of  blood  from  wounded  vessels,  especially  arteries, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  place  the  finger  immediately  over  the 
bleeding  orifice ;  and  this  rule  they  accordingly  inculcated  on  all  their 
friends,  who  in  their  turn  taught  it  to  their  pupils,  as  a  rule  sanctioned 
by  experience.  And  a  good  rule  it  is  as  to  arteries,  but  as  to  veins  de- 
cidedly bad.  So  important  is  it  to  attend  to  little  and  apparently  trifling 
peculiarities.  We  believe  that,  to  the  rule  thus  heedlessly  and  wantonly 
taught  and  inculcated  upon  pupils,  many  lives  have  been  sacrificed. 
We  cannot  allow  the  direction  to  pass  through  the  pages  of  this  Journal 
without  lifting  up  a  strong,  unqualified,  ana  decided  testimony  against 
it;  and  saying  to  all  and  sundry  who  would  practise  venesection  wi& 
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nut  danger  lo  their  |)atients  ami  without  remorse  to  thi-ir  own  minda — 
Pruy  Bvtiid  it. 

llie  practice  pursued  by  Dr  Barbonr,  however,  is  neither  new  nor 
pcculhu".  We  remember  of  neeitig  more  than  twenty  years  ago  an  emi- 
nent faospitst  pbysiciau  treat  internal  inOammation  by  the  exhibition  of 
n  large  doae  of  opium  after  copiona  blood-letting ;  we  have  dooe  so  to. 
"j;  and  all  experiencetl  physiciaaa  know  the  value  of  opium  in 


peatedly ; 
larfre  doaci 


lar^  doacs  in  peritoneal  and  otbor  internal  inHainmntions. 

Hegardinif  the  combination  of  calomel  or  antimony  witll  opium,  stiil 
less  is  that  entitled  to  the  character  of  novelty.     Dr  Hamilton  of  Lynn 


Recis  showed  the  effieacy  of  calomel  and  opium,  and  calomel,  antimony, 
and  opium  so  far  back  as  nsi;  and  to  sll  those  who  have  read  tho 
writings  of  Dr  Armstrong,  the  practice  offpviug  opium,  either  aloDe  or 
with  calomel,  must  be  bmiliar. 

On  t/ie  Employment  of  a  SohiHon  of  Common  Salt  as  an  Eye  Lotion 
in  Ophthalmia.  By  Dr  Isaac  Hats.  {American  Journal  of  the  Mtdi- 
eal  Sciences,  August  1840.) — Dr  Hays  strongly  recommends  a  itaturat- 
ed  solution  of  commuD  wit  as  a  lotion  in  ophthalmia.  He  thinks  that, 
in  many  cases  of  chronic  granular  ophthalmia,  it  has  contrihtited  more 
to  the  cure  than  any  other  application.  He  was  led  to  its  employmeat 
on  tho  recommendation  of  an  old  woman,  and  has  since  then  employed 
it  in  numerous  cases  with  the  most  striking  benefit.  In  some  condi- 
tions of  chronic  granular  ophthalmia,  as  where  tho  eye  \s  irritable,  with 
injection  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  ball,  and  lacrymation,  ho  knowa  of 
no  remedy  which  atfords  such  prompt  and  marked  relief. 

On  the  Atitiaudorific  Properties  of  Tarmm.  By  M.  CnARrer,  (Bul- 
letin Therapeutique,  July  18i0.) — sweating  often  goes  on  during  the 
progress  of  disease  to  such  a  sonoua  and  dangerous  extent,  that  the  phy- 
sician is  obliged  to  prescribe  pardctilar  remedies  for  its  rcmoTal  or  sUe- 
viation.    Many  therapeutic  agents  have  been  recommended  for  this  pnr- 

£ose,  but  all  of  them  frequently  fail ;  and  even  the  acetate  of  lead,  hi 
ighly  recommended,  though  it  possesses  powerful  auttsudoriJic  proper- 
ties, is  often  highly  oiijectionable  from  ita  liability  to  produce  its  pecu- 
liar poisonous  eifecta  when  continued  for  any  length  of  time.  M.  Cbor- 
vct  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  that  tannm,  when  ndminiatered 
in  its  pure  state,  is  not  only  powerfully  antisudorilic,  but  liable  to  none 
of  the  objections  urged  against  the  other  remediea  given  with  the  same 
view.  He  ba>>  extensively  employed  it  in  hospital  practice  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  haa  met  with  very  few  cases  which  resisted  its  action. 
He  has  especially  administered  it  in  phthisical  cases,  where  the  hectie 
and  night  Bweattngs  have  been  peculiarly  troublesome  [  and  be  relates 
many  cases  where  the  tannin  relieved  this  distressing  symptom,  thoagh 
the  patient  waa  far  beyond  the  reach  of  art, 

M.  Char  vet  admin  is  lored  tho  tannin  in  the  form  of  pill,  in  the  do8«  of 
from  a  third  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  three-fourths,  with  or  without 
opium,  as  might  be  desired, — this  medicine  neither  preventing  or  aiding 
its  action.  He  always  commenced  with  tho  smaller  dose,  and,  as  tha 
system  became  habituated  to  the  medicine, gradaslly  increased  itto  tb« 
larger.  He  confidered  the  evening  as  the  most  Ihvourable  time  for  it» 
administration. 

Case  of  Ascites  cured  by  Bandagitif/.  By  M.  L.  Mobrlli.  fAnnali 
Universali  di  Medicina,  Mui-ch  1840.) — A  woman,  ohout  52  year*  of  age, 
waa  seized  nith  remittent  fever  with  severe  gastric  symptoms,  for  the 
cure  of  which  mercurinU  were  freely  administered,  and  prndaued  copi- 
out  KalirntUiii,    .Sliortly  after  tliis  symptoms  of  abdominal  dropsy  appear- 
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%dy  which  she  attributed  to  the  mercurials  she  had  taken.  For  years  she 
had  been  treated  for  this  affection,  but  remained  unrelieved.  She  then 
entered  the  hospital,  where  the  serous  fluid  was  repeatedly  drawn  off^ 
but  again  rapidly  collected.  At  last  M .  Morelli,  who  had  witnessed  the 
good  effects  of  bandaging  the  abdomen  in  the  case  of  a  little  girl,  re- 
solved to  try  the  effects  of  this  mode  of  treatment. 

A  circular  bandage,  furnished  with  strong  laces,  and  extending  from 
the  lower  third  of  the  sternum  to  the  pubes,  was  put  on,  and  pretty  tight- 
ly laced ;  two  bands  were  attached  to  its  lower  extremity  and  carried 
over  the  thighs,  to  retain  it  in  its  position.  In  a  short  time  the  good  ef- 
fects of  the  regulated  compression  became  apparent.  The  size  of  the 
abdomen  became  much  diminished,  and  at  length  assumed  its  usual  size. 
The  urine  and  other  secretions  became  natur^  and  regular ;  the  appe- 
tite returned ;  and  the  person  made  a  complete  recovery. 

Of  Abdominal  Tympanites.  By  Dr  Schur.  (  Casper's  Wochensckrift 
fur  die  GesamnUe  HeUkunde.  July  1840.) — Dr  Schur  relates  the  history 
of  two  cases  of  tympanites  which  occurred  in  children  at  the  breast.  In 
both  the  abdomen  was  uniformly  distended,  and  the  gaseous  fluid  ap« 
peered  to  be  contained  in  the  peritoneal  cavity^and  not  in  the  intestinal 
tube.  In  one  of  the  cases  a  small  incision  was  made  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Considerable  hemorrhage  took  place  from  the  wound,  mudf. 
gaseona  matter  escaped,  and  the  abdomen  collapsed.  The  in&nt,  though 
mnch  weakened,  recovered.  The  other  child  aied,  as  the  parents  woiud 
not  allow  an  incision  to  be  made  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Dr  Schur 
says  that  on  dissection  it  was  found  that  the  gaseous  fluid  was  contained 
ia^t^e  peritoneal  cavity,  was  inodorous,  and  aid  not  come  from  the  intes- 
tliies^  which  were  completely  collapsed. 

Dr  Sohur  asserts  that  this  form  of  tympanitb  may  be  distinguished 
from  meteorismus,  where  the  gaseous  fluia  is  contained  in  the  intestinal 
tube,  by  the  abdomen  being  uniformly  distended,  the  navel  very  promi- 
nent and  no  passage  of  wind  by  the  natural  passages. 

SURGERY  AND  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Case  qf  Recovery  from  a  severe  injury  of  the  Head,  By  Dr  J.  L.  Buat 
of  Cincinnati*  (American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Ausiust  IQM») 
—A  child,  3  years  of  age,  fell  from  a  window,*  a  height  oi  about  six- 
teen feet,  and  alighted  on  the  crown  of  its  head.  When  taken  up,  and 
for  an  hour  afterwards,  the  cranial  bones  were  so  depressed  as  to  present 
an  almost  level  sur&ce.  Dr  Burt  describes  its  head  *'  as  flat  as  a  ta- 
ble." The  osfrontis  projected  forwards  at  least  two  iuches  over  the  eye« 
brows^  and  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  violent  concussion  of  the 
brain. 

The  head  was  shaved,  but,  after  a  careful  examination,  no  appearance 
of  fracture  could  be  discovered.  After  about  an  hour's  interval,  a  spasmo- 
dic action  of  the  facial  muscles  ensued,  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  child 
vomited  several  times,  which  seemed  to  relieve  it,  and  in  a  greet  degree  to 
ovOTcome  the  remaining  stupor.  Cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  ene* 
mata,  which  were  speedily  followed  by  copious  evacuations,  formed  the 
treatment  at  this  period.  Sensibility  returned  after  the  bowels  were 
opened.  The  cranium  now  began  to  assume  its  natural  aspect,  the  flatten- 
ed bones  gradually  rising  to  their*position.  The  child  rested  well  the  first 
night ;  and  the  reaction  was  so  moderate  as  not  to  require  depletion  in 
any  form.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  convalescence  was  establish* 
ed,  and  the  bones  of  the  head  had  returned  to  their  usual  form.  The  on- 
ly treatment  which  had  been  requisite  being  cold  applications  to  tiio 
head,  and  gentle  cathartics. 
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tiily  treated  bj/  Operatim.  Bj 
Dr  Hkvsbr.  {Casper't  Wochenschrijt  fvr  die  Geiammte  HeilAioieit. 
July  IBifS.) — A  man,  2S  years  of  age,  was  sQildenlv  seized  in  the  month 
of  March  1839,  with  pain  in  his  right  side,  for  which  he  was  bled  and 
blistered,  and  bad  other  appropriate  treatment.  His  breathine,  however, 
becoming;  more  laborions,  he  entered  the  ho&pital  on  the  88tD  of  April, 
when  he  presented  the  following  symptoms:  }Iis  reapiration  was  very 
laborious  ;  he  spoke  with  dilhculty  and  pain ;  he  bad  frequent  trouble- 
some cough,  with  copioas  expectoration;  had  muoh  anxiety;  his  bee 
was  livid;  hia  pulse  was  small  and  very  quick;  the  secretion  of  urine 
was  Hlmosl  stopped,  but  bis  bon-els  went  pretty  regular ;  bu  complaiiied 
of  feverishni^ss  and  unquenchable  thirst.  The  right  aide  of  the  cheat 
was  an  incli  and  a-bulf  greaiur  in  circumference  than  the  left,  and  gare'it 
dull  sound  on  percussion,  and  the  respinitory  sound  there  was  inaudible. 
The  right  Hide  of  the  cheat  was  not  elevated  during  inspiration,  and  there 
was  considerable  ipdematous  swelling  nil  over  that  side.  Whenever  he 
attempted  to  lie  on  the  left  side  be  was  threatened  with  suffoemtion. 

On  the  30th  April,  Dr  Heyser,  in  presence  of  bb  colleagues,  made  an 
incision  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs  of  the  right  side,  wbcn 
there  esi»ped  about  twenty-two  pounds  Troy  weight  ol  inodorous  pu- 
rulent matter.  The  patient  felt  mnch  relieved  by  tlie  operation,  and 
eleptfbra  space  of  four  hours  after  it.  The  wound  was  kept  open  by 
the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  oiled  rag  between  its  lips.  Calomel  and 
digitalb  with  decoction  of  quinine  were  adniiuistered  interuaJly^ 

The  morning  after  the  operation,  between  eight  and  nine  oonces  of 
purulent  matter  escaped  from  the  wound,  and  for  several  days  the  pa- 
tient continued  iu  a  very  sabslactory  state.  Aft«r  some  time,  however, 
the  discliarge  became  more  abundant,  and  somewhat  fetid,  and  at  each 
dressing,  which  was  repeated  inoming  and  evening,  there  escaped  from 
five  to  eight  ounces  of  fluid. 

By  the  3d  of  June  the  quantity  of  matter  which  escaped  at  each 
dreaslne-  hnd  diminished  to  four  drHchms,  and  presented  the  characters 
of  beattby  purulent  matter;  be  breathed  freely,  and  had  improved  much 
in  his  ^«neral  health-  The  lips  of  the  wound  were  therefore  aJIowtd  to 
come  into  contact,  and  epeedlly  united.  The  right  ude  of  the  chest, 
which  before  the  evacuation  of  the  liquid  was  an  inch  and  s-half  great- 
GT  in  circumference  than  the  left,  was  now  nearly  one  inch  less  than  the 
left  He  could  tie  easily  on  both  sides ;  his  cough  was  almost  gone ; 
his  respiration  normal ;  a  dull  sound  was  elicited  by  percussion  over 
the  lower  third  of  the  chest,  but  sonorous  elsewhere;  the  respiratory 
murmur,  although  still  feeble,  was  distinct  over  the  uppvr  halfofihecbest. 
His  pulse  and  general  health  were  good,  and  at  bis  own  request,  he  was 
allowed  to  leave  tbe  faospitul  on  the  9th  of  June. 

Re  returned  on  the  lOtb  of  (he  same  month,  bis  uneasy  symptoms 
having  partially  recurred ;  and  upon  opening  the  wound,  and  intrAdu- 
cing  a  gum-elastic  tube,  about  eight  ounces  of  thin  purulent  matter  es- 
caped, i^light  feverish  symptoms  followed,  and  the  respiration  was 
somewhat  impeded.  Sulphate  of  quinine  and  digitalis  were  aguin  or- 
dered, and,  under  tbe  influence  of  these,  the  discharge  of  matter  dimi- 
nished, and  the  wound  closed  on  the  14th  (if  July.  The  other  symptoms 
completely  disappeared ;  acid  all  the  functions  returned  to  their  normal 
■teto.  The  dull  sound  on  percussion,  and  absence  of  respiratory 
mur  at  tbe  lower  part  of  the  right  lung  slill  remaned.  He  waf 
missed  on  the  17tb  of  July,  and  tiy  tbe  end  of  August  was  able  to 
the  mitibiry  service- 
On  (he  Efficacy  of  Cod4iver  Oil  in  Caries  and  Serofula.  By  Dr 
Taupflibr  of  Barr.  ( Gatittt  Medicale  de  Paris,  October  I e«,>— After 
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(tome  remarkfl  oa  the  follj  of  amputating  m  a  scrofulous  subject  a  Hmb 
for  carieS)  which  evidently  only  removes  the  local  irritation^  without 
curing  the  general  state  of  the  system  upon  wfaidi  that  local  affbotion  de- 
pend^ Dr  Taufflier  strongly  reccunmenas  the  internal  administMtiMi  of 
cod4iver  oil  as  a  safe  and  efficacious  means  ci  remedying  the  fimhy 
slate  of  the  system*  which  is  the  cause  of  the  spontaaeoua  oocunrence  of 


He  relates  four  casea  where  both  caries,  white-swelling,  and  the  soro» 
liilotts  tendency  appeared  to  be  cured  by  the  internal  administratioo  of 
diat  remedy  i  and  he  recommends  tiie  same  means  to  be  tried  in  ev^y 
mse  of  scrofulous  affection,  however  desperate  it  may  vgapetj:  to  be^  as 
he  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  these  affections  are  curable  by  this  remedy. 
The  cases  he  relates  are  the  following : — 

A  wonum,  28  years  of  age,  was  affected  with  an  advanced  caries  of  the 
lahm  of  more  than  a  year's  standing.  The  limb  had  acquired  an  enor- 
.motts  volume,  in  consequence  of  the  swelling  of  the  bones  and  soft  parts, 
which  were  traversed  by  six  fistulous  openings.  8he  was  then  put  on 
the  me  of  cod4iver  oil,  and  appropriate  treatment  was  at  the  same  time 
OBployed  locally,  and  by  the  end  of  nine  months  a  perfect  cure  whs 
effected. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  little  girl,  3  years  of  age,  affected  with 
a"  spontaneous  caries  of  the  hemes  of  the  tarsus,  which  was  cured  by  means 
of  the  same  remedy  in  the  course  of  eight  months* 

The  thijrd  patient  was  a  cachectic  man,  65  years  of  age,  highly  scrafii- 
lons,  as  well  as  all  his  family.  He  was  labouring  under  extensive  caries 
of  all  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  and  of  several  bones  of  the  metatarsus  of 
the  left  foot.  He  was  in  such  a  pitiable  state,  and  so  worn  out  with  faU 
long  sufferings  and  the  profuse  snrauration,  diat  amputation  was  quite 
out  of  the  question,  even  though  it  had  been  indicated.  The  ood  Uver 
oil  was  therefore  administered  to  him,  and  under  its  use  he  amended 
slowly,  but  progressively.  At  present,  Dr  Taufflier  considers  him  out  of 
danger,  and,  as  his  general  health  is  much  improved,  he  has  no  doubt 
that  a  perfect  cure  will  be  obtained. 

IW  fourth  case  was  treated  by  Dr  Brefeld.  The  subject  was  a  scro- 
fulous woman,  40  years  of  age,  Uie  index-finger  of  whose  right  hand  bad 
been  amputated  on  account  of  a  caries  of  the  first  joint.  Caries,  how- 
ever, subsequently  attacked  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  had  involved  a  considerable  number  of  these 
bones.  She  was  then  directed  to  take  internally  the  cod^liver  oil,  which 
was  followed  after  a  considerable  time  with  a  notable  improvement  of 
the  general  health,  and  a  complete  cure  of  the  caries. 

On  the  Cure  of  Fisiures  of  the  Anus  by  Bhatat^Root.  By  Profeasos 
TaocssEAU.  /'  Gazette  Medicate  de  Paris,  5th  September  1840.)— 
Bl  Bretonneau  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  recommended  the 
rfaatany-root  for  the  cure  of  fissures  of  the  anus.  He  was  led  to  try  its 
effect  in  this  complaint  from  remarkii^,  that  constipation  is  in  most 
caseH  the  cause  of  the  fissures,  and  the  great  obstacle  to  their  cure. 
That  tins  constipation  is  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  attended  with  a  di- 
latation of  that  portion  of  the  rectum  immediately  beyond  the  sphincter, 
which  forms  thus  a  place  of  lodgement  for  the  tecident  matten,  which 
sometimes  amass  there  to  such  an  extent,  as,  when  expeUed,  to  cause 
pains  equal  in  severity  to  those  of  deliverjr*  To  correct  this  morbid 
state  of  the  ^ut,  whether  it  was  accompanied  with  fissures  or  not,  and 
restore  it  to  its  original  tonicity,  was  the  object  which  M..  firetoniNaa 
had  in  view  in  employing  the  rhatany-root.  In  several  cases,  then,  of 
this  state  of  the  gut,  attended  with  nssurea  of  the  aau%  be  found,  that 
he  effected  a  cure  both  of  the  constipation  and  the  fist inresi  by  administer- 


Aiticiiiar  Deformity  cured 


iQg  in  glyst>;r,  the  extract  of  rbatany-rMit,  with  the  addition  of  a  siiibII 
qnaati^  of  tUo  alcoholic  tincture  oftlic  same. 

Rince  the  period  when  this  mode  of  Creatmont  was  first  made  known, 
M.  Trousseau  has  cured  four  casee,  M.  Marjuliu  one,  and  M.  Berard, 
junior,  tn-o. 

The  mode  in  which  M.  Trousseau  employs  the  rbatany-root  ie  the 
following.  He  administeni  to  his  patient  every  morning  a  glyster  <^ 
marsh  mallows  ilecuction,  or  simply  ufwattir,  with  the  addition  ul'  olive 
or  almond  oil,  in  order  to  dear  out  the  intestines.  Half  an  hour  after 
the  intestine  has  been  emptied,  be  gives  on  injection  composed  of  thirty- 
e^ht  drachms  of  water;  one  to  two  drachms  and  a  half  of  the  extract 
ufrhatany;  and  five  drachms  aud  abulf  of  alcohol,  whicii  tliepatjent  is 
dedred  to  retain,  if  possible.  The  same  styptic  injeotion  is  repeated  in 
the  evening. 

When  the  pain  is  once  moderated,  only  one  glyster  is  given  daily  ; 
and  when  the  cure  appears  to  be  completed,  every  alternate  day  only, 
for  a  fortnight  longer. 

Hesaya  he  has  derived  considerable  advantage  from  the  employment 
of  an  ointment  composed  of  one  or  tn-o  puis  of  the  extract  oi  rbntBD^  . 
of  cacao.  .\  ;  -r. 

Successful  Case  of  Cure  of  General  Artiailfir  Deformity  bg  ^»l^ 

cutaneous  section  ojFortij-twQ  Mueclea,  Ligaments,  and  Tendoae.  <  Bv  ■ 
Dr  JuLBs  OtiERiN.     f  Gazette  Medicale  de  Parit,  5  September  1S40.) 
— A  young  man,  about  22  years  ofage,wIia  was  labouring  undei  gene- 
ral articular  contractions,  caused  by  the  active  retraction  of  certain  9f 
the  muscles  and  ligaments,  and  rendered  mere  permaneat  in  constMjaenoe 
of  an  a&ctioo  of  the  bruin,  was  operated  on  by  Dr  Jules  GuerinontlM 
S5th  of  August  of  the  present  year.     Forty-two  muBcles,  ligomente,  or 
tendons  were  cut  through  the  same  day,  but  only  twenty-eiglit  mionta  .\ 
apertures  were  made  tl^ough  the  skin,  and  the  operation  lasted  about 
an  hour.     These  sections  were  made  in  tho  way  recommended  by  Dr   < 
GDerin  for  alt  siu^b  operations,  viz.  by  making  a  small  indsion  tJiruug^ 
the  BkiQ  at  soma  little  distance  from  the  spot  selected  for  the  sectJon  ot 
the  muscle  or  tendon,  and  so  small  and  oblique  as  to  prevent  any  uoceaa    : 
of  air  to  the  internal  wound. 

The  muscles  or  tendons  cut  through  were  the  following.    ThepK/e- 
Talis  major  of  one  side.     At  tho  elbow-joint  of  bolli  arms  there  were  cut 
through  the  6fC<jj«jfpTor  cu6i/i',  t\ie  pronator  teres,  the  JUacor  carpi  ra- 
dialis,  the  Jlcror  diyitorujn  suhlimie,  und  iha  pahnaria  looffus.    On  tha 
fore-arms  were  divided  the  tendons  of  the  «jr(«More«  carpi  radialia  J<m-i   i' 
Ifior  and  brevier,  tbOise  of  the  palmar  muscles,  aud  of  tb«  two  exte^MiB' :' 
of  the  thumb-     At  the  knee-joint  of  both  If^s,  there  were  divided  tJie 
aartoriat,  the  biceps Jlexor cruris,  the  semi-ritembriniosut,  the  seiiii^endiH' 
osus,  and  the  gracilis  muscles,  part  of  thajascia  lata,  and  the  Bxternal   ,: 
lateral  ligaments-    At  both  feet  were  inciaed  the  tendo  AchiUis,  t|ie  ex* 
teTisor  propriru  poinds  pedis,  the  extensor  digilorum  coniiHUitis,lAi»liti'  '.^ 
alii  anticus,  and  the  jieroncus  muscles.  n 

The  patient  complained  little  of  the  pain  oftbcso  various  opera  tion^,  , 
and  was  not  much  fatigued ;  and  an  hour  after  them  fell  into  a  calm  and 
refreshing  sleep.  The  night  and  day  following  he  pi^ed  tranquilly. 
Ho  iuflammntory  action  was  excited,  aud  tiie  tiventy-eight  small  ioM-, 
sions  were  perfectly  healed  by  the  third  day  after  tne  operation;  and 
when  this  account  was  published  the  traces  of  the  oicatricesi  could 
ly  be  observed. 

The  operation  was  performed  m  the  presonoe  of  a  Dumber  of  yerj^lUw 
tingahbod  medical  med,  wh9fle, ii«ra#^,«^  |;itihUiJ)^dJnthA^C6(««jj|ii<'> 
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Poisoning  by  Vaponra  of  Antimony,  lAfS 

ViOBe^Jn^nitMan  at  the  Shoulder-joint  with  removal  of  Ae  Seajnda. 
By  M.  KENOULT.  (Bulletin  de  r Academe  Royale  de  Medeeirie,  SOIih 
Jtjthr  1840.)-— M.  Renoult  reported  to^e  Academy  the^fl^Qwing  inteNu, 

ffeon. 

uKmhle. J  --y , , ; — , 

qnenee  of  an  explosion.  The  hnmeros  was  shattered,  as  well  aa'  th6 
acapida,  and  the  external  extremity  of  the  clavicle.  The  soft  parts  were 
also  severely  lacerated.  Ampntation  at  tiie  shonldergoint  was  imime* 
diatdy  pcdormed;  the  fragments  of  the  scajpnla  extracted  j  and  the 
shattered  extremity  of  the  dayide  removed.  The  wound  was  then  cloa* 
ed  as  fiur  as  the  injured  state  of  the  soft  parts  would  allow,  and,  in  qnte 
c^ihe  serious  nature  of  the  operationy  me  patient  made  a  complete  ~~ 
covery,  and  left  the  hospital  nfty-five  days  after  the  acddent 
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Poisoning  by  ^  Vapour$  of  Antimony,    By  M.  LoBMBiffit*   (  Qojifeiie 
Me^^dle  de  Park.  September  1 840.) — M.  Lonmeier,  during  the  summer , 
of  1889,  had  occasion  to  attend  four  patients,  whose  syxuptoms  Gpii||4}.i 
not  be  referred  to  any  known  disease.    All  the  four  were  frequently  ex*  ' 
posed  to  the  vapours  of  antimony,  in  an  establishment  where  there  wepNO 
I>n^red  on  the  large  scale  tartrate  of  antimony,  butter  and  glass  of  «^,.^ 
timony^and  other  antunonial  preparations,  during  the  preparation  o^  I 
which  were  ^enga^ed  abundant  vapours  of  antimonious  ana  antimonijd 
acid,  and  chloride  of  antimony. 

The  four  patients  presented  tiie  following  symptoms.    P&in  in  thp  /. 
head ;  lancinating  pain  along  the  edge  of  the  ribs  and  in  the  back  j  dim-/, 
cullfee^ration  with  mucous  and  silmous  rattles  over  the  chest ;  difficult  . 
expectoration  of  tenadous  mucus;  sleeplessness,  anorexia,  diarrhos^". 
pmfttse  per^irations,  and  general  weakness ;  dysuria  with  a  mucous  dis-; , , 
charge,  causing  a  burning  feeling  in  the  urethra;  flaccidity  of  the  penlp,' 
with  loss  of  the  sexual  appetite,  and  even  complete  impotence ;  pain  In  . 
the  testides,  and  atrophy  of  these  organs,  as  well  as  of  the  penis;  pus-  : . 
tnles  over  different  parts  of  the  body,  out  especially  on  the  thighs  and,., 
scrotum. 

Bf.  Lohmeier  observes,  that  in  none  of  the  recorded  cases  of  poLsoning 
by  antimony  has  the  peculiar  affection  of  this  medidne  on  the  sexual  or^    . 
gans  been  observed,  nor  yet  its  effect  in  exdting  a  peculiar  cutaneous.   ^ 
eruption ;  but  it  is  remarked  that  the  homoeopathists  have  noticed  thia  ,i 
effect  of  anttmbny  on  tiie  generative  organs,  and  that  its  preparation9.«n^.  ;t 
habftoally  administered  to  animals  by  agriculturists  to  hastei^  i^^UF^i 
fittSttiifig;  when  it  probably  acts  by  diimntwdag'tiie  sexnal'appf  jrijfcpjjg^  ^r 
lastly,  Aat  it  appeai!S  to  hav^  been  used  by-mbliks  4,n  the  mjiaia&wfu^^f^ 
with  the  view  of  aimlnishinj^  tiicir  sexual  pi^6|yehsiti^, 'and  lietkie.ils,  .-. 
name  of  antimony,  from  moine,  a  monk.  .   , 

The  curative  means  used  by  M.  Lohmeier  were  the  free  use  of  anti/- 
phlo^istics  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  the  internal  administration 
of  opium,  tannin,  and  quinine,  with  lotions  of  the  same  applied  to  the 
parts  externally  affected,  and  milk  diet.  If  the  functions  of  the  seX"* 
ual  organs  did  not  return  naturally  as  the  other  affections  abated,  he 
recommended  the  use  of  tincture  of  cantharides  united  with  opiates,  and 
lotions  of  cold  water  to  the  scrotum. 

Lemon-^uice  the\antidotefor  poisoning  by  Hyoscyamus*    By  M.  Ms* 
DORo .    f  Oiomale  per  service  di  progressi  delta  Pathologia  et  dettq  Theh 
rapeutiea,  Feb.  1640.^-— Dr  Medoro  relates  four  cases  wnere  t]h&  yA&ssft:- 
ous  symptoms  resultmg  from  an  overdose  of  b^o^^^mxiA^^t^  yca\»d^^ 
arrested  by  the  administration  of  lemon-juicc. 


Casri  i>f  i'aitQaiRg  in  Purii. 
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Till)  brbt  ca^i!  occurnid  in  tbt;  persoo  ot'an  ugctl  individual,  who  lukd 
been  opented  on  for  tLu  relief  of  atrau^uluteil  lieruiu.  Throe  f^rains  at' 
theeitnu;!  of  liyoscyamus  were  admlniatered  to  him.  for  the  purpose  of 
JDiluclnic  sleep  and  calming  his  u^^tatitia,  but  fiir  from  producing  »ny  sa- 
dfttive  ellect,  this  do^  produced  a  kind  of  mental  aUeuution.  Tue  medi- 
cine had  been  given  in  the  eveniitg,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  oiKht  ha 
was  found  in  ust»te  of  violent  delirium.  Hisfuce  waainuch  tludhod;  his 
eyet  BzeJ  and  glaring  ;  and  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  of  the  lower  jaw 
agitated  by  convulsive  muvements.  Ho  rcL-oguized  no  one,  spat  in  the 
lace  of  those  who  approached  him,  and  endeavoured  to  kick  them*  He 
was  obliged  to  bo  kept  in  bed  by  force.  He  was  forced  to  swallow 
the  juice  of  one  temuu,  and  the  symptoms  described  above  disappeared 
as  it  by  encbantmeaC 

The  second  case  occurred  in  a  neuralgic  patient,  who,  after  a  long 
courseof  treatment,  was  at  last  put  on  the  use  of  extract  of  hyoscyamns. 
For  two  days  he  took  daily  thirteen  uud  one-third  grains  of  the  extract 
of  hyoscy4unaH,>^^outc)cps>'i^ncinganyiDconveiiience;butontheUurd 
day  thosame  symptomBwhichoccunedintlieabcvecasucame  oji,butBOt 
with  the  same  severity.  Tbere  were  symptoms  of  mental  aJienationispsa- 
modic  contractions  ol' the  muscles  uf  the  liice  and  of  the  lower  jaw;  tub- 
ailtiu  leadamm ;  and  a  very  rapid  pulse.  A  turge  dose  of  lemon  jui«e 
qnickl^  dispelled  these  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  restored  the  patiMU 
to  his  tormer  state. 

The  third  case  occurred  in  a  strong  n: 
nuted  fracture  of  the  leg,  andiin  whom  rii 
lirium  were  produced  by  taking  about  ni 

The  fonrtli  case  occuied  in  a  young  i  _ 

had  the  same  symptoms  produced  by  half  a  graia  uf  the  extract  given 
in  an  emulsion.  In  both  these  last  casee  the  juice  of  lemons  piodiiced  a 
very  rapid  removal  of  the  symptoms  of  poisoiungi  and  Or  Mcdoro 
ibiuks  tliat  he  Is  justified  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  lemon  jttiee 
is  the  antidote  to  hyoMoyamuB,  and  perhaps  to  others  ofi  the  naraotic 
vegetables. 

Sabitaiice  einployed  in  194  caiei  of  Poisoning  in  Paris,  from  1832  to 
1938.     (Aimakt  cTHygiene  PabliqM,  October  1840.) 


an  who  had  suffered  a  coiomi- 
uaardonitiut  and  muttering  dd- 
□e  grains  of  die  extract  in  two 

cently  delivered,  who 
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Metallic  araenic  or  Sy  powder. 

Arsenions  acid, 

Itulphuric  acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid. 

Nitric  acid, 

Prusdc  acid. 

Ammonia, 

Arst-niate  of  copper, 

Helladonna, 

Cailtbarides, 


16S 


Brought  o 
White  lead. 

Preparations  of  copper, 

Tartar  emetic, 

IVlorpitia,         ... 

Nux- vomica. 

Opium, 

Bicbloriile  of  mercury, 

Sulpliate  uf  lino, 

Artilicial  sulpbate  of  uraenic, 

Total, 


194 


oasTKfBics. 
On  the  Cure  of  Procidentia  Uteri  by  Suture  of  the  External  Labia. 
Dy  I'rofessor  E.  Okddincb.  {American  Jouraal.  vflfieuVedical  Sciencts. 
August  Ih40.)  Dr  Fricke  o£  Hamburg  appears  tu  have  been  the  first 
who  endravoured  to  nnito  the  external  labia  far  the  purpose  of  Tetatoing 
l)io  prolapsed  ntvrus  in  its  situation.  This  operation,  to  which  the  name 
Episinrapby  has  been  given,  spears  to  be  preferable  tu  several  of  those 
B'&b  Imvo  of  fate  been  suggested  and  emflko^e^  io«  xiic  teVwt  of  that 
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malady.  Should  this  opcnration  fiiil,  it  may  be  repeated,  and  it  poseeases 
this  most  hnportant  advantage,  that  it  can  be  performed  at  any  period 
of  life,  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  menstruation,  conception,  or  child** 
bearing. 

Professor  Geddings  has  operated  successfully  in  four  cases;  and  the 
following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  was  performed.    The 

Citient  was  placed  in  the  ordinary  position  for  lithotomy,  and  the  pro* 
psus  reduced.  One  labium  was  then  put  on  the  stretch  by  an  assistant, 
and  an  incision  was  commenced  with  a  common  scalpel,  about  a  fingerV 
breadth  from  the  upper  commissure,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
edge  of  the  labium.  The  inciaon  was  carried  downwards  with  a  \mM 
bweep,  and  terminated  by  a  slifliit  curve  inwards^  and  at  a  little  distEinoe 
behind  tb  e  fourchette.  A  slip  of  the  labium  of  a  finger's-bread  th  in  thick- 
ness was  thus  severed  from  the  extern^  parts,  tEudng  care  not  to  ^cut 
tinrough  the  muoous  membrane  of  ^e  vagma.  Making  .traction  on  this 
slipi  downwards  and  inwards,  die  mucous  membrane  of  the  lateral  pof« 
tkm  of  the  vagina  was  then  diaeected  up  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  »- 
hal(  and  detached  with  the  excised  laoium.  The  same  thin^  was  re- 
peated on  the  opposite  side,  the  incision  being  so  directed  as  to  intetaeot 
the  first  cut  at  an  acute  angle,  and  remove  the  fourchette  with  the  other 
parts.  After  the  haemorrhage,  which  was  generally  inconaiderable^had 
ceased,  ah  oiled  sponge  was  passed  into  the  vagina,  and  the  two  raw  aos- 
feces  brought  into  apposition  by  means  of  uie  quilled  suture  of  five 
stitches.  The  parts,  were  dressed  with  a  compress  of  soft  lint^  secured 
by  a  T  bandage,  and  the  patient  put  to  bed^  with  her  ankles  and  knees 
properly,  secured  together  by  means  of  bandages.  It  was  not  found  ne- 
cessary to  use  the  catheter,  but  considerable  advantage  was  derivedfrom 
keeping  the  dressings  constantly  wet  widi  cold  water.  The  introduce 
tion  ofthe  sponge  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  descent  of  the 
utems  till  adhesion  has  taken  place,  and  was  generally  removed  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  The  sutures  were  removed  in  proportion  as  the 
parts  appeared  to  be  united. 

in  the  four  cases  operated  on  b^  Professor  Oeddings,  no  return  of  the 
complaint  had  occurred  at  the  period  ofthe  publication  of  his  paper,  and 
they  had  all  returned  to  their  usual  avocations. 

On  the  dangter  of  injecting  Fluids  into  the  Uterui,  By  M.  Hourmann. 
(Journal  dee  Cowiaissancee  Medico^Chirurgicalee,  Jvly  1840. >—M.^^ 
dal  recently  recommended  the  employment  of  injections  into  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus  for  the  cure  of  various  affections  of  that  organ,  and  stated 
that  he  had  found  their  use  very  efficacious,  and  never  followed  by  any 
unpleasant  symptoms.  Bretonneau,  Ricord,  and  others  who  had  made  use 
of  this  practice,  had,  however,  arrived  at  a  very  different  conclusion,  as 
they  found  these  injections  liable  to  produce  many  disagreeable  effects, 
acute  peritoneal  inflammation,  and  death. 

M.  Hourmann  relates  a  case  where  violent  abdominal  pain,  followed 
by  metro-peritonitis,  was  caused  by  means  of  injecting  a  decoction  of 
vmnut  leaves  into  the  uterus,  for  the  cure  of  an  obstinate  leucorrhoeal 
discharge,  which  bad  been  traced  to  come  from  the  cavity  of  that  or- 
gan. The  patient  recovered  in  consequence  of  a  violent  attack  of  he- 
morrhage trom  the  uterus,  occurring  most  opportunely  within  forty- 
eight  houre  after  the  administration  of  the  ii\jection. 

iVI.  Hourmann,  wishing  to  ascertain  whether  these  dangerous  Bymp* 
toms  could  be  produced  from  a  portion  of  Uie  fluid  luivin^  passed 
through  the  Fallopian  tubes  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomeD,  found,  on 
injectmg  fluid  into  the  uterus  after  death,  that  s«ch  uras  actually  the 
case.  M.  Nelaton,  in  repeating  the  same  ^xmranfi^X^^  c\)iaftit:s^  v  tfic^ 
more  extmordiDary  circnmstance.    The  Uqoad  wi^wtei^ NsiXft  ^^  ^^Ssa^JSk 
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«hobai!irdtifMattM^<irMini|Kh>«fdic&oe.  Aid  not 
iBM>  llw  FaQgpan  tnfaes,  bat  distended  oo«  of  the  veins  of  the 
.ligMUMt  nf  ihc  ^ummrfoiiiiag  bdbw  kbellsof bit. 

ofTmir  OUfrcn  mt  a  StrtL  Bj  M.  Bocuou.  {Jimrael 
..  ^  ™ .  .  .  jijy  1&W.)_A  »-oinftn  who 
^Ki  neen  uiuueu  kv  lbciuj-obvb  —■———,  wki,  on  tbe  seventh  moolli 
of  ber  pr^mne^,  delmredof  kinalecbiM.  Two  hours  mftemards  a 
Mccnd  male  duld  was  bxtn,  dt^  a  tUn^  aad  aftcf  a  Tcnr  mtnntes  a 
finutb.all  oflfae  male  sex.  A  fresfc  diadwne  of  hqm/r  wmnii  took 
place  be&re  tbe  deliroy  of  tbe  kcowI  (ASd.  ibov  were,  in  &cl,  two 
aeliveoee,  or  a  double  nrenancy.  Ona  ptacents  bad  bat  one  cord  at- 
lacbed  to  it,  the  otber  aad  ilkiee  conb.    As  it  waa  necesi 


dace  the  hand  into  the  Dt^os  for  their  eitractioa,  thejr  were  fonikl  to 
be  attached  to  oppoMte  aidca  of  the  utoma.  The  two  liist  bont  and  the 
lait  were  apparently  of  ranal  strengtl^  aod  bad  the  look  of  seven 
months'  ftetiwes.  Tlie  third  boni  n«3  mnch  less  perfectlv  developed, 
and  had  more  the  appearance  di  a  five  moDths'  iaxoi.  Tlie  third  oorn 
lived  bnt  a  few  seconds,  the  three  oth«?  only  a  few  hours. 

Ctue  M  vAicA  /UiHicat  expecloraltd  afier  eaci  dtlicen/.  By  M,  Da- 
METBio  Rui.  (BuiUti*u>  del  Sciemie  Mtdidke  di  Bologaa,  April  1B30.) 
— A  lady  born  of  parents  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  married  at  the  earlf 
age  of  1^  She  was  prevented  from  narking  her  first  child,  in  cota»- 
qnence  of  suSurii^  &oai  an  attack  of  paeuuiouia ;  but  nothing  partial' 
lar  waa  observed  nitb  regard  to  her  brea«t&  During  her  eecoBd  preg» 
nancy,  she  wa^  frequently  bled  to  relieve  seveie  &ta  of  asthma,  ban  ne- 
vertbdesa,  waj  delivered  ofa  healthy  stent  child.  A  tnulent  attack  of 
fever  sozed  her  shortly  alWrdeUvery,and  tbe breaatsweUed  and  becane 
much  hardened-  Ao  abtrndant  seoretioa  of  milk  took  pl»ce  ia  the  breMn, 
but  neither  auction  by  means  of  the  child  nor  by  inatrumeot«  could  diair 
a  drop  of  milk  from  the  nipple.  Strung  purgatives  were  therefore  ad- 
miniiBtered,  with  the  vi^w  of  stopping  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  hot  lb- 
mentatioiis  were  applied  to  the  brea.'^ta.  On  the  third  day  of  th^  treat- 
ment tbe  feverish  symptoms  began  to  abate,  and  at  the  ssmo  time  a  short, 
dry,  frequent  cough  loiide  its  appearaoce.  The  cough  soon  became  more 
free,  and  was  attended  with  expectoration  of  simple  mucooa  Quid,  which 
gradually  increased  in  quantity,  and  assumed  ail  ihe  physical  qualities 
of  true  milk.  This  expectoration  of  milk  continued  for  fifteen  days; 
during  which  time  the  patient  expectorated  in  geoeral  about  90  drachmB 
of  milky  fluid.  By  tbe  fifteenth  day  the  breasts  had  resumed  their  na- 
tural appearance. 

The  same  phenomena  were  observed  in  six  consecutive  deliv^es  in 
thi*  lady :  but  in  her  la«t  she  was  attacked  with  acute  phthisical  synp*' 
toms,  and  died  within  fifteen  days  al^r  delivery.  'i.iii>> 


Official  Document  as  to  the  Sevaccinaliting  ovi^r  France.  By  M.  ViL- 
LE^EUVB.  (Annaks  <rHj/^iate  Pubtiqut,  October  1840.)—  M.  Villei. 
neuve  has  published  a  most  mtercHting  ^le,  constructed  from  the  offioisl ' 
documents  of  the  vaccinations,  re- vaccinations,  anil  cases  of  small-pox' 
after  vaccinatiua,  which  liave  occurred  over  41  departments  of  France. 
It  appears  unnecessary  to  ^tve  in  detail  tbe  particulars  of  each  depart- 
ment.   The  general  result  la  as  follows : 

30,413  iaiuviduiils  were  vaccinated;  89,853  of  these  proved  suooess' 
ful,  and  b&a  &ile<l.  2,199  casuH,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  were 
Hltcmpte^  to  ])(.'  re- vaccinate  (I,  but  only  2^3  ca^eii  succet^di-il  in  taking 
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the  vaccine  disease  a  second  time,  whilst  1,976  cases  &iled.    365  caaes 
of  small-pox  occurred  after  vaccination ;  but  of  this  number  only  6  died. 

On  Infanticide  in  France.  By  Dr  H.  Batard.  (Annales  cTHygi^ 
Publique^  October  1840.) — The  crime  of  infanticide  appears  to  be  increase 
ing  in  France  to  a  fearful  extent,  as  is  shown  by  Dr  Bayard  in  his  pre- 
sent paper.  He  (pves  several  short  tables,  which  demonstrate  that,  for 
the  last  nine  years,  the  crime  has  been  progressively  increasing  in  fre- 
quency. Thus,  in  the  year  1830,  the  number  of  individuals  accused  of, 
■or  implicated  in  the  crime  of  infanticide  was  287,  but  by  1838,  the  nan&« 
berhad  increased  to  465;  and  the  total  number  for  the  nine  years 
amounted  to  no  fewer  than  3759  individuals.  During  the  same  period 
of  time,  there  occurred  564  homicides  of  new-bom  influits  by  the  im- 
prudence of  their  mothers ;  and  if  these  be  included  in  the  numbers  of 
infiinticides,  it  appears  that  no  fewer  than  4323  individuals  have  been 
accused  of,  or  implicated  in,  the^  crime  of  infhnticide  in  France  dnrin^ 
the  above-mentioned  period  of  nine  years. 

Statistics  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asyhimfor  the  Insane.  By  Dr  Jabiei 
Macdonald.  (New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery^  October 
1839.) — The  Bloomingdale  Asylum  near  New  York  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  which  exists  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  opened  in  the  year  1821,  and  from  that  period,  up  to  1836,  no&wei* 
than  2037  patients  nad  been  admitted  into  it.  The  average  number  of 
patients  annually  admitted  for  that  period  was  130,  the  numbers  being 
tolerably  constant,  excepting  dnring  periods  of  great  commercial  di»» 
tress,  vis.  the  years  1825  ana  1826,  when  the  numbers  were  raised  to  156( 
and  142,  and  the  prosperous  year  of  1829,  when  the  number  was  redu* 
ced  to  90. 

Of  1680  cases  admitted  from  1824  to  1836,  the  following  was  the  i^* 
ticolar  forms  of  insanity  under  which  they  laboured.  Mania,  770 ;  mo^ 
nomaoia,  386;  dementia,  226;  idiocy,  7 ;  delirium  a  potu,  291. 

The  seasons  appeared  to  have  considerable  influence  on  the  number  of 
admissions.  Thus,  for  a  period.of  twelve  years,  the  fewest  admissions  took 
place  in  January,  when  only  70  were  admitted,  but  there  was  a  regular 
rise  in  the  scale  of  admissions  till  June  was  reached,  when  they  attain* 
ed  a  maximum  of  173;  after  which  period  they  maintained  an  uninter* 
mpted  descent,  month  after  month,  till  January. 

The  admissions,  as  relating  to  the  8tat«  of  lite,  were  600  married  indi- 
viduals ;  573  unmarried  persons ;  and  84  widows  or  widowers.  1346  be- 
longed to  the  male  sex,  and  691  to  the  female. 

It  appears  from  the  tables  which  Dr  Macdonald  gives,  that  the  classes 
of  persons  most  subject  to  insanity  are  those  which  are  connected  direct* 
ly  or  indirectly  with  commerce.  Thus,  of  804  persons  whose  occupations 
were  ascertained,  242,  or  30  per  cent.,  were  dependent  on  commerce  for 
subsistence. 

The  table  of  the  causes  of  insanity  is  particularly  interesting,  and  is  as 
follows. 

1.  Physical  Causes. 
Hereditary,  .  .  155        Congenital,  .  .         18 

Ccsrebral  disease,  •  55        Rapid  growth  at  puberty,  IS 

Bodily  disorder,  .  48        Metastasis,  .  •  0 

Following  parturition,       .        43        Cessation  of  menses»         •         8 
Constitutional,        .         .  34        Insolation,  •  ,  6 

Succeeding  fever,  .  31         Eruptive  fever,        .  .  6 

Disease  ot  uterus,  •  20        Suppression  of  disehaigf  s,'  ^        5 

Masturbation,  .        .         16        Poison  of  lead  in  cyder  or  in 

Injury  of  head,  15  fumeft,  •  •       -      t^ 
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Connected  witb  liictBtio 
Kepellcit  enipttona, 
byphitb  and  mercary. 
Old  Age, 
Spinal  tUseoae, 
Prqfnaocy, 
Sedentary  babits. 
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Excosglve  u»e  of  tobacco,  8 

Hyriene  pills,  « 

Huddenly  checked  perepiratjon,  %  ■ 
CbaD|;e  of  dliaato  and  oabiu,     9 
Excess  in  vonery,         .         .         \  t 
luhalation  of  pruisic  ndd,  [  ' 


Indulgence  of  violent  temper, 
Exceasive  novel  reHdinjr, 
Wane  of  employment. 
Jealousy, 
Loss  of  offioe, 
IndulgeDcein  specalation, 
Political  excitemeDt, 
Anti-maitoDiu  excitemeDt,    . 
Ungratitied  desire  to  return  to 

EKCess  of  joy, 

Dosertion  after  sednetion. 

Indulgence  in  theatrical  amuae- 


Total  of  moral  causes,  ; 

Tots)  of  physical  and  moral 


Pecuniary  embarrasanients, 

tteligioas  excitement. 

Domestic  tronble,  . 

Overexertion  of  mind, 

Orief  for  loss  of  relations, 

Unrequited  love. 

Unhappy  marriag«, 

Anincty  of  mind, 

Woundml  pride,  disappointed 
ambition. 

Religious  anxiety,  doubt,  de- 
spondency, 

Remorse, 

Terror, 

Religions  terror,  '. 

Defective  moral  e<lucatian,  . 
Sudden  reverae  of  fortune,  . 
Sudden  prosperity. 

The  proportion  of  recoveries  in  this  asylum  was  as  follows  : 

From  ISSl  to  lti36  inclusive,  2037  patients  were  admitted;  of  this 
number,  B98  wwre  diamiBsed  cured  ;  355  improved ;  437  by  request  j ' !» 
as  improFjer  objects ;  39  made  their  escape ;  and  IGO  died.  This  f^ives 
a  proportion  of  4+  per  cent,  of  recoveries  during  that  period.  The 
per  centase  of  the  recovenea  amongst  the  mules  was  greater  tjinn 
amongst  the  females.  Thus,  of  1346  males  admitted,  64fl  recovered, oi- 
48}  per  cent.]  irbilstofOSI  females  adioiitted,  only  S49 recovered, or  38 
per  c6nt. 

Cases  of  old  standing  were  found  to  be  much  less  cuntble  than  recent 
cases.  Thus  of  750  old  cases,  only  51  recovered,  or  rather  less  than  7 
per  cent  Whilst  of  925  recent  canes,  no  fewer  than  709  cases  recovered, 
or  the  large  proportion  of  76  j  per  cent. 

From  1825  to  I83S,  classing  the  recoveries  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  they  stand  thus:  winter  months,  130  rvcoveries.'spring  months, 
107:  summer  months,  1S9;  autumn  months,  2 IB. 

m  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Pro- 
^  r  the  amenifmml  t_ 
relating  to  the  Medical  Profession  in  Great  Britain  anil  Ireland ;  adopt- 
ed unaiimouglff,  \2th  December  IBW. — The  Koyal  College  of  Sui^reona 
of  Edinburgh,  having  been  unsucceasTuI  in  a  series  ofattempts,  during  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  to  obtain  from  Parliament  s  legiMi^ 
tive  remedy,  founded  upon  liroad  and  general  grounds  of  public  advan- 
tage, for  the  inequalities  of  edunition  and  of  privilege  which  atfect  the 
medical  profession  in  this  country,  r^olce  to  lind,  that  tlieie  is  at  length 
a  prospect  of  this  sul^ect  being  brought  fairly  under  the  conaideration 
of  the  Legislature,  with  such  an  amount  of  support  from  the  professioa 
and  from  tlie  public  as  to  insnre  the  attainment  of  some  measure  of  prac- 
a'caJgood. 
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The  progreMive  improvement  in  the  courses  of  study  prescribedy  and 
in  the  minuteness  ana  accuracy  of  the  examinations  instituted*  by  the 
dttiPerent  Boards  to  which  the  power  of  licensing  is  at  present  committed 
^-en  improvement  in  which  the  College  have  at  all  tmies  taken  a  very 
prominent  and  leading  part—has  hitherto  constituted  the  chief  security 
to  the  publio  for  the  possession  of  a  well-educated  body  of  mediciu 
practitioners,  and  for  tne  advancement  of  medical  science  itself  Under 
this  system,  there  has  risen  up  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  a  large  body 
of  highlv  instructed  medical  practitioners,  who  feel  aggrieved  by  the 
disabiUttee  and  inequalities  of  privilege  to  which  they  are  subjected ; 
who  are  conscious  that  their  importance  in  the  community  entitles  them 
taa  remedy ;  and  who  are,  with  good  reason,  determinea  to  urge  their  . 
dftim  to  that  remedy  as  being  due,  not  merely  to  their  own  interests, 
but  to  those  of  the  public  at  large. 

.  Some  years  ago,  such  a  degree  of  improvement  in  the  system  of  grant- 
ing medical  qualifications  by  means  of  the  existing  incorporated  bodies, 
as  would  have  secured  to  the  holders  of  those  qualifications  equal  edu* 
cation  and  equal  privileges  throughout  the  united  kingdom,  was  all 
that  the  most  sanguine  medical  reformers  desired  to  effect.  But  an  an- 
xiety has  recently  be^i  manifested,  and  very  loudly  and  generally  ex* 
pressed,  to  accomplish  those  and  similar  objects  by  means  of  a  general 
representation  of  the  medical  practitioners  of  this  country.  While  the 
College  have  not  hitherto  given  any  encouragement  to  this  project,  they 
do  not  view  it  with  any  particular  apprehension ;  and  seeing  how  much 
importance  is  attached  to  it  by  professional  men  of  the  highest  charac-< 
tor,  they  are  willing  to  hope  that  a  representative  body,  chosen  by  the 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art>  if  properly  arranged,  and  accompanied 
by  effectual  checks  for  securing  the  community  against  the  influence  of 
partial  views  and  interests,  might  work  beneficially  both  for  the  profes- 
sion and  tho  public. 

It  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  just  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
this  subject  by  those  who  are  not  of  the  Medical  Profession,  that  two 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr  Warburton  and  Mr  Hawes, 
have  each  promulgated  a  plan  of  medical  reform,  and  that  their  several 
pfoposals  evince  an  enligntened  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the 
evils  tQ  be  renedied,  which  could  only  have  been  acquired  by  a  |[reat 
sacrifice  of  time  and  labour.  In  both  of  these  proposals  are  contained 
many  valuable  suggestions ;  and  in  both,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
there  are  matters  wnich  seem  to  the  College  to  require  re-consideration. 
The  subject  of  Medical  Legislation  may  be  considered  as  it  respects 
the  interests  of  the  Public,  those  of  Medical  Frtictitioners^  and  those  of 
Medical  Incorporations,- 

L  The  Intereats  of  the  Public  call  for  the  following  provisions: 
1.  That  all  persons  who  receive  a  legal  recognition  as  practitioners  of 
medicine,  should  be  previously  subjected  to  a  uniform  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  education  and  examination. 

2«  That  the  public  should  have  an  opportunity,  by  means  of  a  system 
of  registration,  of  distinguishing  diose  who  have  received  this  public  re- 
cognition from  those  who  have  not. 

3.  That  the  public  should  be  permitted  to  select  their  Medical  Attend- 
ants, from  among  the  number  ot  those  who  are  thus  recognized  unem- 
barrassed by  any  exclusive  privileges  of  particular  classes  of  medical 
practitioners. 

LL  When  the  subject  is  considered  with,  a  more  immediate  reference 
to  the  interests  of  Medical  Practiiio»ers,  all  of  these  conduaions  appear 
to  be  confirmed.  The  following  expressions  of  Mr  Warburton  on  thia 
subject  appear  to  the  CoUege  to  bejuet  and  apposite. 
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"  Tlio  lL-gitimaI<.'  means  oE  dUcouraging  unqualified  practice  appear 
to  me  to  be  tho  followioi; : 

"  I,  Uniformity  of  system  iu  inspect  of  medical  instruction  and  e: 
mioations,  and  uuUbrmity  of  professional  privilej^  founded  tbereon;  ao-  J 
^at  t^e  pnbUc  may  see  and  know  that  wbun  a  man  has  pasatKl  his  exB-  | 
minatioD,  the  State  considers  bim  a  lit  person  to  practiiie  uliicunque  pau 

"  2.  RejjigtratJon  of  all  who  prflctiee,  distinffuisliine  the  cjiialilii»d  from    , 
the  unqualified,  that  the  public  may  bo  informed  by  the   State  what 
practitioncrB  are  to  be  conBded  in. 

"3.  Employment  by  the  Ktate,  and  by  all  public  institutions,  of  non» 
but  the  qualified. 

"  i.  Punisluuent,  as  for  fraud,  of  all  persons  who  practise,  assuminff 
a  professional  title  which  doen  not  lielong  to  them.  ("See  Mr  W.'m 
Lifter  to  Dt  Maumell  in  the  JJublin  Medkal  Press,  No.  scvi.,  p.  300.) 

Besides  tbese  four  methods  of  pi'otuctiDR  the  qualified  pmctitioner, 
and  discouraging  the  unqualified,  another  lias  been  much  a^tnted  by 
medical  reformers,  viz.  the  establishmeDt  of  asystem  of  penalties  ogaimit 
the  latt«r,  for  practising  medicine  without  a  license.  In  regard  to  this, 
Mr  Warburton  says  in  another  letter  {Dublin  Medical  Press,  No.  xcrt., 
p.  301,)  "  I  have  no  faith  in  the  elScacyof  heavy  penalties,  when  sought 
to  be  enforced  against  obscure  people."  This  seems  a  sound  opioian: 
it  is  canformable  to  the  actual  practice  of  this  College,  which  has  ibr  k 
long  period  desisted  from  prosecuting  those  who  have  infringed  its  ux- 
elusive  privileges,  and  baa  had  no  cause  to  rt^ret  its  abstinence  from  this 
practice ;  there  being  no  town  in  which  ignorant  pretenders  to  medical 
skill  ore  less  numerous  and  less  respected  than  in  Edinburgh.  There  is 
much  reason  to  fear  that  prosecutions  will  be  found  to  foil  in  accom- 
plishing the  olgect  proposed.  They  may  render  the  unijualified  more 
cautious  in  practising  on  public  credulity,  without  making  them  leoa 
successful ;  they  may  even  impart  to  their  pretensions  a  degree  of  fitme 
und  of  importance,  which  those  pretensions  would  never  acquire  with- 
out  such  assistance ;  and  they  may  have  an  unfiivourable  impression  on 
the  character  of  the  qualified,  who  will  be  more  likely  to  stand  well  with 
the  unprofeesional  part  of  the  public,  if  they  have  the  magnanimity  to 
despise  this  species  of  artificlul  protection,  and  to  rest  their  claims  to 
public  confidence  solely  upon  their  professiona)  talents  and  qnoli. 
,.-_•! —  There  cannot  of  course,  be  any  objection  to  their  endeavour- 
"■'"■'  1-1  .  ■       .1  honorary  diiitincti' 

I  the  practice  of  c 
ferring. 

IIL  But  the  enbject  of  a  reform  in  the  laws  affecting  the  profession 
must  also  be  eonsidered  in  its  bearings  on  the  interetta  o^  the  existing 
Medical  Incorporations.  These  incorporations  have  been  objected  to  on 
the  following  grounds:  I.  Their  exclusive  rights  of  examining  and  li- 
censing the  practitioners  In  certain  district^  which  have  the  effect  of 
disqualifying  from  practising  within  those  limits,  well  educated  men  who 
have  obbuned  a  qualification  elsewhere;  i.  The  disparity  in  the  condi- 
tions required  of  those  who  are  admitted  to  examination  by  the  different 
boards  and  universities,  both  as  regards  the  length  of  the  period  of 
study,  and  as  regards  the  number  of  branches  of  instruction  prescribed 
by  their  several  curricula ;  and,  3,  The  very  different  degrees  of  rigour 
with  which  the  examinations  for  licenses  or  degrees  are  conducted  by 
the  different  Boards.  The  College  have  no  hesitaUon  in  expressing  an 
opinion  which  they  have  lon^  entertained,  and  often  promulgated,  that 
the  exclusive  rights  and  restnctions  referred  to  under  the  first  of  ^ese 
heads,  arc  altogether  unsnited  to  the  present  state  of  the  profession. 
The  only  justification  of  them  which  has  ever  been  proposed  is  based 
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^li]H>B  the  disjMiities  specified  under  the  second  and  third  heads.  Great 
irreg^arities  in  regard  to  education  and  examination  undoubtedly  exists 
and  constitute  the  plea  ior  the  obnoxious  inequalities  of  privilege;  and 
tl  will  certainly  be  expected  of  medical  reformers,  that  when  they  ^o^ 
pose  to  abolish  this  last  species  of  inequality,  they  will  at  the  same  tune 
be  pr^Mired  to  admit  the  necessity  of  taking  effectual  means  for  the  abo* 
lition  of  the  two  former  also.  About  inequality  of  education,  no  great 
difficulty  would  now  be  experienced.  An  imperative  system,  sanction* 
ed  bv  some  public  authority,  could  easily  be.  introduced  and  made  ap* 
plicable  to  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom.  The  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  in  a  ccmference  which  they  held  in 
London  by  delegates,  during  the  discussion  in  Parliament  of  the  Irish 
Charities' jBill,  came  to  an  understanding  as  to  what  should  constitute 
the  minimum  of  study,  without  evidence  of  having  gone  through  which 
no  one  should  be  admitted  to  examination  by  any  board.'  The  joint  re« 
Mentions  of  these  bodies  were  afterwards  acceded  to  by  the  Faculty  of 
Ph3r8icians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow.  A  similar  scheme  was  resolved 
Qpon  by  the  Universitv  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Suiveons  of  Edinburgh.  By  a  comparison  of  these  plans,  and  of 
those  ofother  licensing  boards,  a  uniform  system  of  education  could 
without  any  serious  difficulty  be  adjusted. 

But  uniformity  in  the  degree  of  rigour  and  minuteness  in  conducting 
examinations  is  Dy  no  means  so  easy  of  attainment,  and  indeed,  nothing 
better  than  an  approximation  to  such  uniformity  can  be  expected.  The 
olnect  is  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  interests  of  the 
public,  and  no  scheme  of  professional  reform  would  deserve  the  name, 
if  it  did  not  attempt  to  secure  as  great  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  exami- 
nation as  can  be  attained.  There  are  only  three  methods  which  occur 
to  the  College  by  which  this  object  may  be  accomplished.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr  Warburton,  and  consists  in  intrusting 
the  business  of  examining  and  conferring  professional  qualifications  to  a 
single  board,  appointed  by  a  medical  council  in  each  of  the  three  divi* 
sions  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  further  provided,  that  the  examinations 
shall  be  conducted  according  to  a  set  of  bye-laws  enacted  by  a  Medical 
Senate  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  shall  be  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  the  Councils  and  of  the  Senate.  The  College  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  rights  of  the  existing  Boards  to  grant  licenses  applicable  to 
their  respective  bounds,  though  proposed  to  be  retained  under  this 
scheme,  would  be  virtually  abrogated,  since  no  one  would  waste  his 
means  in  acquiring  the  mmor  privilege,  when  the  more  extensive  one 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  British  dominions  was  made  accessible* 
This  proposal,  therefore,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  altogether  super- 
sede, and  indeed  destroy,  a  number  of  establishments  created  at  great 
cost  to  the  public  and  the  profession,  and  containing  within  them  most 
if  not  all  ofthe  elements  requisite  for  the  successful  performance  of  the 
functions  hitherto  intrusted  to  them ;  establishments,  of  some  of  which 
it  may  safely  be  averred  that  they  have  discharged  their  functions  with 
the  greatest  liberality  and  disinterestedness.  To  destroy  the  powers  of 
these  boards,  and  thus  to  cut  off  from  the  incorporations  appointing  them 
those  funds  which  are  at  present  applied  to  purposes  of  great  public  uti- 
lity, would  be  a  gratuitous  injury  to  the  public  interests,  and  the  attempt 
would,  in  all  probability,  encounter  such  opposition  as  would  be  &tal  to 
it  in  Parliament.  The  College  readily  acknowledge  that  if  the  laudable 
object  which  Mr  Warburton  seeks  to  accomplish  could  only  be  attained 
by  means  of  this  proposal,  the  privileges  ofthe  in(X)rporations,  conferred 
solely  for  the  public  weal,  could  never  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  it    But  the  College  are  of  opinion,  that  either  of  the  other  two  me* 
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thods  yet  to  be  conmeDtcd 
prmmsed  end. 

The  second  plan  fsee  below,  Comparative  Stnttment,  No.  0)  fin-  aa(i> 
milating  exaTnmatioDs  is  that  of  Mr  Ilawcs,  which,  like  the  fomer,  pro- 
vides a  Senate  for  the  whole  kingdom,  with  power  to  maku  bye-laws  for 
r^ulatiag  education  and  uxmuinutions;  and  a  Medical  Council  in  «sob 
of  the  three  diTisions  of  the  klnf^doio,  with  power  to  select  a  board  of 
examiners  for  carryia^  these  laws  into  effect  under  the  BUpeTintendenoe 
of  the  Councils  and  Senate.  ThuB  fnr  there  is  n  coiucidence  between 
the  two  plans.  But  there  is  this  very  important  difference,  that  Ur 
Hatrea's  plan  provides,  that  the  bye-laws  "  ahall  not  be  good  and  valid 
unless  they  require  that,  previous  to  the  final  examination  of  any  penon 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  diplomn  of  qualification  to  practise  the  Art  of 
Medicine,  he  sbull  produce  a  diploma,  certificate,  or  letters-teBtiuioaial 
of  having  taken  a  degree  in  Medicine,  or  of  having  passed  an  esaminB- 
tion  in  Medicine  or  ^uivery  before  some  University,  College,  Hall,  or 
other  persons  legally  entitled  to  grant  a  diplomEi,  co'rdficate,  or  lette™- 
teatimonial  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act."  This  proposal  secures 
the  continued  existence  of  the  present  machinery  for  grantinjf  profe«- 
aioDul  qualiS  cation  R,  and  avails  itself  of  that  machinery  by  making  it  itn- 
peralive  for  a  first  slu?o  of  exumination,  hut  makes  a  second  trial  neoo^ 
sary  before  the  Bourd  appointed  by  the  Council.  This  examinatioD, 
-which  is  obviously  intended  to  operate  as  a  check  on  any  laxity  on  tbe 
port  of  the  existing  Boards,  and  to  equalize  their  proceedings,  would  cep- 
tainly  effect  these  objectM  to  lume  extent,  but  hy  a  procedure  wbidi  is 
open  to  some  objections. 

The  College  conceive  that  a  f^iri/ scheme  might,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, be  devised,  ivbich,  leaving  the  immediate  conduct  of  the  cKanunar 
tions  in  the  hands  of  the  existing  Medical  Boards,  would,  at  the  same 
time,  place  them  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Senate  or  Councite 
proposed  to  be  instituted,  acting  tlirough  tlie  intervention  of  Assessors 
specially  appointed  by  them  for  the  purpose,  t^uch  a  conjunction  of  lo- 
cal examinations  witli  general  superintendence  would  pos-tess  the  two- 
fold advantage  of  avoiding  any  infringement  oftlie  privileges  of  existing 
Institutions,  and  of,  at  the  same  time,  removingnll  apprehenaon  oraus- 
picioD  of  the  e:i8mination9  being  conducted  inefficiently  by  any  Board, 
or  with  less  strictness  by  one  Board  than  by  another.  To  many  of  the 
members  of  the  College  it  appears  that  this  conjoint  method  of  testing 
the  candidates'  cjualificationa,  by  examiners  appointed  by  .the  existing 
institulians,  and  assessors  nominated  by  the  SeoaCe  or  Councit.s,  might 
be  rendered  at  once  more  easy  of  execution  and  more  efficient,  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  system  of  examiiitDg  by  written  questions,  now 
pursued  in  many  institutions,  in  judging  of  the  claims  of  candidates  to 
degrees  and  other  honours. 

The  eyaminations  might  either  embrace  alt  the  subjects  in  the  cnrri- 
culum  at  one  sitting,  or  separate  sittings  might  be  given  to  the  depart- 

ints  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery;  and  it  would  be  necessary 

it  those  Boards  which  do  not  examine  on  all  the  subjects  in  the  cam- 
rangeraent  for  co-operating  with  other  Boards, 
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that 

culum  should  make 

in  the  same  place,  which  might  examineou  tnoti«sul)jects  to  which  tbdr 
own  examinations  do  not  extend;  so  that  every  part  of  the  course  pf 
sindy  might  be  included  in  the  examinations.  The  feels  payable  to  thme 
Boards  should  he  uniform  and  moderat« ;  and  the  proceeds,  after  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  examinations  on  a  scale  approved  of  hy  t^e 
Pouncils,  should  he  applied,  us  they  have  for  many  years  been  (^plied, 
by  this  College,  to  purposes  of  pubfic  and  professional  nlility. 
In  «iDctodjng  these  general  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
reform,  bb  it  respects  the  interests  o(  tl\c  Tublic.  o'l  Mrdieal  Practition- 
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^n,  and joiihesxi8tmff  Medical BuHiutumSf  the  CollM^e  isfiiUy  awwt 
that  when  these  three  views  are  contemplated  with  l£e  eye  ot  bd  mi* 
lightened  liberality,  they  must  be  fonnd  to  be  coincident  The  CoU^ffe 
cm  aver,  with  trath,  that  they  have  pnrsiied  no  corporate  ends  to  m 
pnUic  injury;  that  they  have  sought  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical 
acquirement  in  this  school  by  an  enlarged  system  of  education,  proppiw 
tioned  to  the  wants  of  the  age;  that  they  have  refrained  for  a  very  loag 
term  of  years  from  making  editions  to  the  cost  of  their  diploma;  that 
tfaenr  examiners  have  submitted  to  be  greatiy  underpud  in  order  to  en- 
aiUe  tiie  C<^c^  to  maintain  their  ground  without  such  additions ;  vad 
that  their  entire  accumulations  have  heeiD  expended  in  erecting  Ihehr 
Hally  and  purchaaing  and  maintaining  a  Museum^  to  the  aocommod»> 
lion  of  which  the  gpreater  part  of  the  building  is  devoted,  and  whidi  ia 
aocmible  to  the  public,  and  most  beneficiu  to  the  Medical  School. 
Having  made  such  use  of  their  present  privilej|res,  the  College  conceive 
diemsdives  entitled  to  claim  the  credit  of  disinterestadness  in  any  adU 
rices  wluch  they  may  offer  in  reference  to  Medical  L^^lation;  and 
they  do  most  fiilly  and  unequivocally  admit  the  supremacy  of  the  pub* 
lie  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  this  most  important  subject.  Let  tiie 
medical  incorporations  be  compelled  to  suomit  to  all  such  reguli^ 
lions  as  the  wel&re  of  the  public  requires;  let  their  privileges,  in  part^ 
colar,  altogether  cease  to  be  exclusive  and  local  in  their  character;  bat 
let  not  an  apparatus,  so  capable  of  being  beneficially  emplo3red,  be  gn^ 
toitoualy  fuid  inconsiderately  annihilate,  ..« 

The  Colle^  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  two  proposals  bcK 
fore  the  public^  those  of  Mr  Warburton  and  Mr  Ilawes;  in  commenting  on 
^ich  they  will  follow  the  order  of  the  clauses  of  the  latter,  as  being  In 
some  respects  the  more  convenient  one  for  the  purposes  of  commentary. 
lliese  proposals  will  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  the  following  t«^ 
iNilar  view  of  the  several  provisions : — 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  principal  enactments  for  rejplating  the 
Medical  Profession,  contained  in  a  Bill  brought  into  Parliament  dur- 
ing last  Session  by  Mr  Warburton,  and  in  a  draft  of  a  Bill  proposed  to 
be  brought  into  Parliament  next  Session,  by  Mr  Hawes. 


Bill  of  Mr  Warburton. 

1.  All  persons  practising  medicine  to 
be  Roistered,  whether  possessed  of  a 
"  mefflcal  qualification**  or  Dot ;  but  in 
separate  and  distinct  lists.  The  names  of 
practicioners  having  a  medical  qualifica- 
tfon  to  be  published  annually ;  those  of 
the  practitioners  not  having  one,  ^^  in  any 
or  in  every  year,*'  according  to  the  dis- 
cietion  ti(  the  Principal  Secreury  of  State 
lor  the  Home  Department.— Clause  3,  c. 
1,  e.  9,  c.  10. 

2.  A  Council  of  thirty-six  members  to 
be  fonned  in  each  division  of  the  king- 
dom ;  twelve  councillors  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  being  persons  **  who  nei- 
ther are,  nor  ever  have  been,  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  ;**  and  twenty- 
fmir  qualified  practitioners  to  be  elected 
as  councillors  by  the  registered  qualified 
pnctitioners  of  that  division. — c  19* 

Provision  is  made  for  an  annual  change 
of  a  fourth  part  of  the  elected  counciUon, 
the  pertoni  to  vacate  to  be  suggested  by 


Ihaft  by  Mf  Hawa. 
1.  All  qualified  practitioners,  but  no 
others,  to  be  registered,  and  their  mimes 
to  be  publisheoannually.— <.  5. 


2.  A  council  to  be  formed  in  eadi  di- 
vision of  the  kingdom,  consistiDg  of  twen- 
ty members,  (not  spedfied  wheUier  te  be 
medical  men  or  not),  to  be  chotea  by  the 
licensed  medical  practitioiieri  of  the  divi- 
sion, and  one  to  be  added  by  eadi  of  the 
medioal  inoorporetioos  of  the  saoM  divi- 
Bion.-.-c.  6. 

The  whole  of  the  councillors  to  be 
elected  triennially. 
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the  council,  and  to  be  determined  by  the 
electors.— c.  20. 

3.  A  Medical  Senate  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  formed,  consisting  of 
thirty-six  members,  twelve  nominated  by 
each  of  the  National  Councils,  viz.  four 
ot  the  non>medical  men  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  council  by  the  Crown,  and 
eight  of  the  medical  councillors.— c.  22. 

An  the  ■enators  to  go  out  of  office  an- 
nually. 

The  senate  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
making  of  by-laws  for  regulating  medl- 
dical  education  and  examinations,  schools 
of  medicine,  &c— c  31. 

4*  The  bye-laws  noade  by  the  senate 
*^  to  be  presented  annually  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.**— c.  24. 

&  A  College  of  Medicine  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  to  be  formed,  admission  to 
the  fellowship  of  which  may  be  obtained 
in  one  of  three  ways,  viz.  1.  By  election 
as  councillor ;  2.  By  ballot  of  the  coun- 
cil as  af^r wards  specified ;  and  8.  By  un- 
dergoing examination  by  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  any  of  the  oouncils.-»c.  29, 
c  30,  c.  31. 

6.  *^  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Me- 
dicine of  the  United  Kingdom**  to  be 
entitled  to  practise  as  Eurgeon-apotheca* 
ries,  or  general  practitioners  of  medicine, 
in  any  part  whatsoever  of  the  British  do- 
minions.—c.  35. 

Licentiates  of  any  of  the  existing  col- 
leges, not  being  fellows  of  the  new  col- 
lege, to  be  limited  to  the  bounds  over 
which  their  present  privileges  extend.— 
c.  68. 

7.  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Medicine 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  authorized, 
in  addition  to  the  privileges  they  enjoy  as 
fellows,  to  practise  as  physicians  in  any 
part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  to  act 
as  physicians  in  public  institutions,  pro- 
vided they  be  graduates  in  medicine  or 
physic  in  any  university  in  the  united 
kingdom,  and  have  undergone  an  addi- 
tional special  examination  on  the  art  and 
science  of  medicine  before  the  examiners 
of  one  of  the  national  councils,  subse- 
quently to  their  having  obtained  the 
fellowship. — c.  36. 

Fellows  of  the  college  to  be  authoriz- 
ed, in  addition  to  the  privileges  they  en- 
joy as  fellows,  to  practise  as  surgeons  in 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  to 
act  as  surgeons  in  public  institutions, 
provided  they  be  fellows,  members,  or  li- 
centiates of  some  college  of  surgery,  &c 
in  the  united  kingdom,  and  have  under- 
gone  an  additional  special  examination  in 
surgery,  before  the  examiners  of  one  of 
ibe  national  councilf,  subsequently  to 
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d.  A  senate  to  be  formed  of  nioo  mem- 
bers, (not  specified  whether  to  be  roedkal 
men  or  not),  three  to  be  chosen  by  each 
of  the  national  councils  -Ic.  21. 


The  senators  to  remain  in  oflioe  fox 
"  five  whole  years.*' 

The  senate  to  be  eotnisted  with  tba 
making  of  bye-laws  for  the  educatioii  and 
examination  of  candidates  for  the  licenae 
to  practise,  &c..— c  28. 

4.  Power  ffiven  to  Her  Majesty's  Privy- 
Council  to  disallow  any  of  the  bye-lawa 
made  by  the  senate. — c  28. 

5.  All  practitioners  holding  medical 
qualifications  at  the  time  of  the  paMing 
of  the  act,  and  all  persons  licensed  under 
the  regulations  of  the  senate,  to  obtain, 
by  the  simple  act  of  r^istration,  all  pri- 
vileges. 


8.  No  persons  to  be  allowed  lo  prae-> 
tise  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  bat  thosa 
who  have  obtained  hoenses  from  one  af 
the  national  councils  as  <*  medical  practi- 
tioners,** and  these  are  to  be  entitled  to 
practise  all  the  branches  of  the  professioo 
m  any  part  of  the  British  dominions.—- 
c  30  and  32. 


7-  Reference  is  made  to  only  one  class 
of  practitioners,  educated  and  examined 
in  all  the  departments  of  medicine,  and 
licensed  to  practise  all  the  branches,  in 
all  situations,  and  in  all  parts,  of  the  Bri* 
tish  dominion8.^-€.  37* 
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their  having  obtained  the  fdloivship  of 
the  College  of  Medidne  of  the   United 
Kingdom.  «-c.  37* 

Similar  provirions  are  made  respecting 
aceoucheany  apothecarief,  &c.— c.  38, 
39,  40. 

8.  Admission  of  practitioners,  holding 
a  medical  qualification,  at  the  time  of  the 
act  coming  into  operation,  to  the  Fellow- 
ship of  the  College  of  the  United  King- 
dom, to  be  determined  by  the  ballot  of 
one  of  the  councils,  under  bye-laws  to  be 
framed  by  the  senate,  relatively  to  the 
particular  qualification  or  qualifications 
which  they  may  hold. — c.  SO. 


9.  The  examination  by  the  councils 
for  the  fellowship  has  no  reference  to  any 
of  the  existing  corporate  bodiet. 


Dr(^  hy  Mr  IJatves. 


8.  A  certificate  to  practise  the  art  of 
medicine  to  be  grant^  by  the  registran 
to  every  person  who  shall  apply  for  it,  on 
producing  a  diploma,  certificate,  or  li- 
cense, to  practise  medicine  or  surgery, 
dated  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  act, 
granted  by  any  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish 
university,  college,  hall,  or  other  perscm 
or  corporation  l^lly  entitled  to  grant 
the  same,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act— c  4. 

9.  The  council's  examination  to  be  M* 
stituted  only  on  condition  that  the  candi- 
date for  the  license  to  practise,  shall  hafe 
previously  obtained  a  degree,  diploma, 
&c.  from  some  corporate  body  in  exist- 
ence at  the  passins  of  the  Act— c  28. 

10.  Makes  sinular  provision. -«c.  88. 


11.  Renders  it  penal  for  any  one  to 
practise  without  the  license  of  one  of  the 
national  councils.^.  43. 


12.  The  same.  ^c.  38. 

13.  No  such  provision. 


14.  All  chemists  and  druggists  tnutt 
possess  licenses  from  one  of  the  national 
councils.— c.  32  and  43. 


10.  Authorizes  practitioners  holding 
^^  medical  qualifications*'  to  sue  for 
charges,  &c.— c.  18  and  35. 

1 1 .  Contains  no  provision  for  the  pro- 
eectttion  of  persons  engaging  in  practice 
without  having  a  "  medi^  qualifica- 
tion ;*'  but  prevents  any  person  who  is 
not  in  possession  of  a  qualification  from 
holding  any  pnblie  medical  appointment 
— «.  13. 

12.  All  noedical  apprentices  and  assist- 
ants to  be  registered. — c.  45. 

13.  Provides  for  registration  of  stu- 
dents, and  for  their  being  examined  be- 
fore being  matriculated — c.  4G.  c.  31. 

14.  Chemists  and  druggists  may  un- 
dergo an  examination  and  obtain  a  certi- 
ficate of  proficiency ;  and  the  laboratory 
or  shop  of  such  certified  chemist  or  drug- 
gist, under  certain  circumstances,  shall 
be  considered  as  a  school  of  pharmacy.— 
c.  42. 

15.  The  appointment  of  registrars, 
clerks,  &c.  to  be  vested  in  the  Crown  ; 
and  the  funds  arising  from  the  r^stra- 
tion  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  be  under  tlie  control  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury.— c.  3.  c.  2. 

The  preamble  of  Mr  Hawes*s  draft  makes  no  allusion  to  the  subject  of 
education.  The  College  would  recommend  the  insertion,  after  **  tbm 
same  shall  be"  (vide  the  5th  line),  of  the  following  words,  "  duly  in* 
structed  in  the  several  Departments  of  Medicine,  and,* 

The  2d,  or  interpretation  clause,  is  much  simpler  than  the  correspond*^ 
ing  one  in  Mr  Warburton's  biU,  and  it  appears  to  be  sufficiently  preciw 
for  all  useful  purposes. 

By  clauses  3,  12,  and  13  f  Comparative  Statement,  No.  15),  the  ap* 
pointment  and  removal  of  the  R^istrars  are  rQ^ulated.    TYv^ftfc  i>xo«)a.vsttk 
are  committed  to  the  Medlcfd  CouhciIb  eY.cept  Va  VVxq  toX  V&i^sss^^  ^^^«^ 


15.  The  appointment  of  registrars, 
clerks,  &c.,  and  the  disposal  of  the  regis- 
tration fund,  to  be  confided  to  the  coun- 
cils.— c  12  and  14. 


Hcport  bij  the  Royal  CoUtffi 


nation  and  removHl  ouglit  to  be  pemijuiently  todj^ed  with  the  reeponsiUe 
Ministers  of  tlie  Crown,  aa  proposed  by  Mr  WarburtoQ,  in  order  to  afford 
a  Becurit;^  to  the  public  for  the  efiicieut  admin Istratioa  of  the  act ;  and 
that  the  repistrat  ought  not  to  bo  a  person  engaged  in  Msdical  Practice. 
The  registration  of  Medical  Practitioners,  proposed  in  the  4th,  5tb, 
and  32d  clauset  (Comp.  Stat.  No.  1),  is  n  moat  desirable  aod  oecesgary 
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complex  in  Mr  Uawcs's  scheme  than  in  the  other. 
Mr  Wartmrtoo  proposes  to  enrol  persons  proctiBing  the  healing  art  witk- 
oul  having  any  ijualificaliDn,  as  well  as  tliose  who  have  it,  but  in  sepa- 
rate lists.  This  uppears  to  tlie  Colli^  unnecessary,  and  undestrable,  aa 
giving  a  t'pecics  of  encouragement  and  countenance  to  nnqualified  per- 
BOOB,  at  wliicii  presumiituous  ignorance  and  unprincipled  selfishneas 
would  eagbi'ly  grasp.  If  the  qualified  men  onlg  be  registered,  the  pub- 
lic will  draw  the  proper  inference  as  to  the  others.  It  is  an  additional 
disadvantage  of  this  part  of  Mr  Warbur|j)n'a  arrangements,  that  it  Diakes 
necessary  a  very  compticutcd  and  expensive  apparatus  of  Bub-regiatrars. 
As  it  often  hapjiens  that  diplumai  are  lost,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pronde 
tliat  the  production  of  certificates,  properly  attested,  of  their  diplamas 
baring  been  granted,  shall  entitle  the  parties  to  be  r^pstered  in  sncb 

The  1th  clauae  of  Mr  Hawes's  draft  (Comp.  Stat.  No.  6)  is  evidratly 
designed  to  place  the  present  race  of  practitioners,  holding  diplomas  and 
licensee,  exactly  on  the  same  footing,  aa  to  priiiilege,  with  those  who 
shall  be  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  the  drafl  (Ch  32),  both  classes 
of  practitioners  having  been  previously  roistered  in  terms  of  the  4th 
and  5tb  clauses.     As  this  is  a  matter  ofvery  great  importance,  it  ie  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  so  eKpressed  as  to  leave  no  posBihility  of  doubt 
respecting  the  purpose  of  the  act;  and  this  may  be  done  by  adding  to 
the  clause  the  following  words :— "  But  that  each  Regiutmr  shall  grant        ^^ 
aucb  certificates,  or  such  licenses,  although  the  diplomas,  certificates,  or       ^H 
licenses  produced  by  the  applicants  may  have  been  eranted  by  Boards       ^H 
whose  present  powers  of  licensing  du  not  extend  to  that  part  of  the  king-       ^| 
dam  for  which  the  said  Registrar  is  appointed  to  act."  ^H 

It  appears  to  the  CoUeeu  that  the  payments  for  registration,  proposed 
under  the  5th  clause,  ought  to  be  us  small  as  they  can  be  made  consist^ 
ently  with  the  efiiciency  of  the  system.    There  are  many  medical  men 
in  small  and  ill-paid  practice,  especially  in  rural  districts,  to  whom  even 
a  small  annual  payment  is  of  some  importance;  and  when  it  is  con-        ^k 
sidered  that  the  non-payment  of  the  annual  sum  will  infer  the  losa  of       ^H 
qualification,  it  is  obvious  tliut  a  payment  which  is  needlessly  large,       ^^k 
would  be  a  very  great  hardship  to  many  such  persons.  ^H 

The  registration  of  medical  students  is  a  matter  of  importance  alto-  ^1 
gether  omitted  by  Mr  Ilawes,  but  introduced  very  properly  into  the  Bill 
of  Mr  Warburton  f  C/.  31,  46.  CofRp.  Stat.  No.  13).  It  appears  to  the 
College  that  a  clause  similar  in  principle  to  the  Slst  dauee  of  the  Bill  of 
Mr  Warburton  ought  to  be  enacted  j  that  is  to  say,  a  clause  empowering 
the  Senate  and  the  Medical  Councils  to  frame  bye-lawsfor  the  matricu- 
lation of  Students  of  Medicine,  and  for  the  Registration  of  tbeiir  several 
dBase*.  Mr  Warburtoo's  46[h  clause,  prescribing  the  method  of  r^ia- 
tration,  seems  unnecessarily  and  inconveniently  minute.  The  College 
have  for  many  years  conducted  such  a  Register,  and  feel  confident  tlut 
no  plan  can  be  devised  wliich  will  not  be  found,  on  actual  trial,  to  require 
alterations  and  modilications  to  suit  it  to  the  circiirasbmces  of  each 
school,  and  to  the  changes  of  system  which  are  perpetually  occurring. 
//  will  be  better,  therefore,  not  to  determine  the  details  by  l^liawentary 
nutbority,  hut  to  leave  them  open  to  ihc  cooaiAcratvano^xJaeSeoataMid 
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of  the  Cooncils,  to  whom  they  may  very  safely  be  inlrasted.  Of  the 
great  advantages  of  a  well-digested  system  of  registration,  as  a  check 
on  the  irregularities  of  Students,  and  on  the  consequent  inefficiency  of 
their  profe^onal  studies,  the  Collie,  from  their  past  experience,  enter- 
tain no  doubt.  If  the  system  were  introduced  generally  by  Parliamentary 
authority,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  that  the  lists  of  Registerad 
Students  should  be  published  annually,  with  a  carefully  constructed  in- 
dex; and  that  no  education,  which  is  not  so  registered,  should  be  ac« 
counted  a  part  of  the  Curriculum. 

In  i^gard  to  the  mode  of  electing  a  Medical  Council  for  each  portion 
c^the  United  Kingdom  fCL  6  to  20.  Comp,  Stat.  No.  2),  and  also  in 
vegard  to  the  constitution  of  that  Council,  there  are  material  differences 
between  the  two  proposals.  Mr  Warburton's  council  of  thirty-six  appeals 
to  be  too  large  for  practical  efficiency.  It  seems  still  more  objectionable 
in  containing  twelve  members  not  of  the  profession.  The  object,  of 
course,  is  to  secure  the  public  against  any  partial  views  and  interests  be- 
longing to  the  profession ;  an  excellent  object,  but  one  which,  it  is  con- 
ceived, may  be  better  attained  by  another  arrangement  afterwards  to  be 
noticed,  it  appears  necessary  that  a  Council,  whose  office  it  is  to  sa- 
perintend  the  practical  working  of  the  Bill,  should  consist  solely  of  those 
who  are  practically  conversant  with  the  state  of  the  profession.  Mr 
Warburton  also  proposes  to  devolve  on  the  Council  a  most  invidious  and 
disagreeable  task,  that  of  determining  which  of  their  number  ought  to 
go  out  of  office  at  each  annual  period.  In  all  these  points  the  arrange- 
Bients  of  Mr  Hawes  appear  to  the  College  to  be  preferable.  His  coun- 
cil, containing  twenty  councillors  elected  by  the  profession  at  lan?e  f€L 
6),  besides  a  representative  of  each  of  the  licensing  Boards  (of  which 
there  are  seven  m  Scotland,  CL  1 1 ),  would  be  sufficiently  numerous,  per- 
haps too  numerous,  for  actual  business. 

Mr  Warburton's  plan  is  decidedly  perferable,  in  proposing  a  rota^ 
tion  in  the  Council  {CI.  20) ;  while  Mr  Hawes  proposes  to  elect  the 
Council  for  three  years  (CL  6),  and  then  dissolve  it  with  a  view  to  a  com- 
plete  new  election.  Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to  allow  the  first 
Council  to  sit  for  two  years  without  alteration,  and  then  change  one- 
third  of  the  whole  annually.  In  this  case  each  of  the  two  classes  of 
Councillors  ought  to  have  its  separate  rotation. 

The  election,  according  to  Mr  Hawes,  is  to  take  place  (CL  9)  *'  before 
the  Registrar,"  to  which  should  be  added,  "  or  a  deputy  authorized  by 
him  in  case  of  illness  or  necessary  absence."  It  would  also  be  more  pre- 
cise if,  instead  of  stating  (CL  10)  that  the  *'  Registrar  shall  ptiblicfy 
ballot,"  it  were  enacted  that  he  shall  ballot ''  before  two  Councillors  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  election." 

There  is  an  excellent  proposal  by  Mr  Hawes  (CL  7),  that  candidates 
for  the  office  of  Councillor  should  be  regularly  nominated  before  they 
can  be  balloted  for,  and  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  on  this  propo- 
sal if  the  Schedule  for  dbminating  them  (No.  3)  were  so  expressed,  as  to 
make  it  necessary  for  those  who  put  them  in  nomination  to  ascertahi 
that  they  are  willing  to  act  if  elected. 

The  selection  of  the  Registrars  by  the  Councils  (CL  12)  has  been  al- 
ready objected  to ;  and  the  remuneration  of  the  Councillors  for  their  at- 
tendance (CL  14)  ought  to  bo  subject  to  some  public  authority,  such  as 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  or  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  as  proposed  by  Mr  Warburton. 

Clause  15  requires  the  presence  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  Council  to 
make  their  acts  valid.    This  condition,  might  be  found  so  difficult  in  ac- 
tual working,  as  to  render  the  whole  bill  abortive.    A  smaller  quorum 
(six,  for  instance,  as  proposed  by  Mr  WarbuTtou^ims^X.  'SoSSEks/^^^'^.i^.'^^b 
T^nlar  atteadance  of  Councillors  sliouYd  \>q  eiiioTCftaV^  ^  ^^^udi>^.   ^^» 
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wonld  also  be  wcU  that  Insa  of  oBicc  wcm  incurred  by  nbscoce  from  a 
certain  pruportlon  of  thv  meetings  during  the  yenr  (unless  from  the  ill- 
ness of  the  party),  and  tliat  accurat*]  minutes  of  all  the  trsjiBactionB  of 
the  Councils  were  kept  (as  proposed  in  Mr  Warburton's  BiU,  CI  21), 
containing  lists  of  those  preseai  at  each  aederuiit,  aud  a  full  account  of 
all  the  res  gestm. 

Clause  1?  proposes  to  place  the  surplus  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Councils  and  Senate  conjointiv,  fur  purposes  connected  with  ibe  advance- 
ment of  Medicine,  and  of  Medical  Science  and  Literature.  For  reasooB 
already  assigned,  the  College  are  of  opinion  that  the  surplus  should  be 
applied  to  reduce  the  amouutof  the  assessment  for  the  succeeding  years. 

In  concluding  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  I^Iedical  Council^ 
the  CollegumustexpreBstheirsatisfaction  with,  the  proposal  of  Mr  Hawes 
to  introduce  into  them  representatives  of  the  existing  Boards  {CI.  11). 
Tb<i  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  which  these  representatives  wouM 
bring  with  them,  could  not  fail  greatly  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  th« 
important  business  conlided  to  the  Coundk,  while  this  moderate  coo- 
cession  to  those  licensing  medical  incorporadons,  which  have  hitherto 
conferred  medical  qualiQcationa,  will  be  likely  to  disarm  tlieir  opposi- 
tion, and  greaUy  to  (acilitate  the  progress  of  the  measure. 

Clauses  SI  to  29{Comp  Stal.,^a.  3)  relating  to  the  Senate,  are  open 
to  many  of  the  remarks  already  jipplied  to  the  Councils.  13y  Mr  Hawea'a 
draft  the  members  of  the  Senate  are  to  continue  inoflicefive  whole  years, 
which  Is  evidently  too  long  a  tenure;  while  the  complete  annual  cnan^o 
of  the  whole  Senate,  proposed  bv  Mr  Wurburton  {CI.  24),  would  be  in.. 
consistent  with  aitythmg  like  tmity  of  plan  in  any  body  so  constituted. 
The  number  of  members  proposed  by  Mr  Wurburton,  thirty-six,  appears 
to  the  Collcj^e  to  be  by  much  too  'urge,  while  Mr  Hawes's  number,  nine, 
is  perhaps  incanveniuntly  small.  Tlie  fine  for  non-attendance  at  each 
meeting,  and  (ho  loss  of  office  by  not  attending  a  curtain  proportion  of 
the  meetings,  areas  applicable  here  as  in  the  case  of  the  councils.  Tlw 
CoU^pc  are  of  opinion  that  the  introduction  into  the  Senate  of  a  few 
non-medical  merabers  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  impar- 
tiolly  selected  from  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  would  nccom- 

Slish  Mr  Warburton's  object  of  securing  the  interests  of  the  public 
'he  functions  of  the  Senate  being  to  secure  uniformity  of  plan  in  the 
Euhordinate  boards,  and  not,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Councils,  to  superin- 
tend details,  the  introduction  of  non-medical  members  into  the  lormer 
body  seems  free  from  objection.  Three  non-medical  members  added  to 
the  other  nine  would  make  u  sufficiently  numerous  Senate.  One  of 
these  throe,  and  one  member  from  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  king- 
dom, might  retire  annually,  beginning  after  the  lapse  of  the  first 
two  years.  Of  the  three  members  sent  to  the  Senate  from  each  of  the 
Councils,  one  should  be  a  representative  of  one  of  the  Licensing  Boards, 

The  power  of  disallowing  the  bye-laws  made  by  the  Senate  {CI.  28. 
Comp.  Slat.,  No.  4.),  proposed  to  be  given  to  tie  Privy-Council,  would 
be  another  important  security  for  these  bye-laws  being  consistent  with 
the  public  welfare.  The  College  entirely  approve  of  me  existence  of  a 
check  of  thisdescription,  agreeing,  asthcy  do,in  the  opinion  of  Mr  War- 
burton,  "  that  in  no  profession  or  business  is  it  safe  for  the  State  to  in- 
trust diose  who  are  engaged  in  that  profession  or  business  with  the  re- 
gulation of  it,  without  mterposing  guards  and  checks  of  every  kind  to 
prevent  the  trust  from  being  turned  to  tlie  advantage  of  the  few.and  (« 
the  disadvantage  of  the  many." — {Letter  to  Dr  Mamueli  inJOubiin  tae- 
dical  Prest,  Un  JVovembei  1640.) 

tt  appears  to  the  College  that  clause  23  should  be  so  altered,  as  to 
timke  It  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  meet  at  certain  periods  in  Ediuhurglt 
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and  in  Dublin,  as  well  as  in  London.  The  expenses  of  the  Senate  should 
be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  fund  contributed  by  the  Councils,  or  in  the 
method  provided  by  CL  27,  in  which  the  expenses  of  travelling  are,  ap- 
parently without  any  good  reason,  excepted  from  its  provisions.  The 
method  proposed  in  the  draft  would  press  with  most  severity  on  thofle 
Councils  most  distant  from  the  spot  where  the  Senate  assembles. 

Clause  25  should  provide  that  the  president,  or  person  acting  as  such^ 
should  have  both  a  vote  and  a  casting  vote,  as  in  the  Councils. 

Clause  28  (Camp.  Stat,  No.  3)  confers  povrers  on  the  Senate  to  make 
bye-laws  for  regulating  medical  education.  It  appears  to  the  CoUege, 
that  there  are  two  points  relating  to  the  subject  ofthis  clause  which  are 
so  important,  that  the  Senate  should  not  merely  be  empoweredi  but  6fi- 
Joined,  to  provide  for  them  in  their  bye-laws.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
fixing  a  minimum  course  of  education,  without  which  no  candidate 
should  be  examined  before  any  Board  for  a  medical  qualification*  A 
minimum  should  also  be  fixed,  to  qualify  for  the  license  of  chemist  or 
druggist.  The  other  point  reauired  to  be  provided  for  is  the  qualifica- 
tion of  Medical  Schools  and  at  Medical  Teachers,  which  itb  very  neces* 
sary  should  also  be  distinctly  defined,  and  made  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion to  all  the  Boards  for  examining  candidates.  The  scrutiny  of  iJie 
course  of  study  should  be  made  by  some  officer  acting  under  the  autho-- 
rity  of  the  Councils,  who  should,  after  satisfying  himself  that  it  is  com- 
plete, grant  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  acldressed  to  the  KyamiTin^g 
Hoard. 

Clause  29  should  be  so  expressed,  as  to  authorize  and  require  the 
Senate  to  n^point  proper  persons  to  prepare  a  Pharmacopceia. 

In  clause  32  {Comp,  Stat,  No.  6)  extensive  alterations  would  be  ne« 
cessary  to  render  it  conformable  to  the  opinions  of  the  College,  express* 
ed  in  the  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  this  report.  To  th^  remarks 
the  College  refer  for  their  jut^^ent  as  to  the  Boards  for  examining,  the 
method  of  conducting  examinations,  and  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
plans  of  Mr  Warburton  and  Mr  Hawes. 

The  College  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  great  defect  in  Mr  Warburton'a 
arrangements,  that  in  calling  into  existence  a  class  of  practitioners,  for 
whose  efficiency  they  propose  to  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the 
public,  they  leave  the  present  system  of  licensing  practitioners,  with 
whatever  imperfections  there  may  attach  to  it,  untouched.  If  there  be 
any  of  the  licensing  boards  which,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  their  license,  require  a  less  complete  course  of  edu- 
cation, or  enforce  a  less  rigorous  system  of  examination  than  would  be 
requisite  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  public,  there  is  no  provision  in  Mr 
Warburton's  bill  for  the  abatement  of  the  evil.  The  licentiates  of  these 
bodies  will  not,  indeed,  enjoy  the  universal  right  of  practice  conferred 
on  the  fellows  of  the  New  College,  but  within  certain  boundaries  their 
right  of  practice  will  continue  as  at  present.  Indeed,  instead  of  pro- 
viding for  the  remedying  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  a  temptation 
is  rather  held  out  by  the  proposed  arrangements  to  these  bodies  still  far-* 
ther  to  reduce  their  standard  of  education,  and  still  fiirther  to  relax  the 
severity  of  their  examination,  as  some  compensation  to  candidates  for 
their  licenses,  in  lieu  of  the  more  extended  rights  which  the  fellowship 
of  the  New  College  is  to  confer. 

As  it  does  not  appear  that  any  public  benefit  can  arise  from  this  part 
of  Mr  W.'s  plan,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  is  intended  as  a  boon  to  the 
existing  boards ;  but  if  such  be  its  intent*  a  boon  equally  acceptable,  and 
of  a  much  less  questionable  character  as  regards  the  pubhc  interest^ 
would  be  conferred  in  the  adoption  of  that  conjoint  system  of  exsuni.^^^ 
tion  which  the  College  have  pointed  out  and  Tecoinmfttu\^^. 
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Mr  Hnwud  pvuposcB  {CI.  SSand  3T)  to  establish  ohIj/  one  grade  of  qua' 
lifieatioti,  aa  respects  tbe  practice  of  tbe  profession  in  all  its  dDpartmerUH- 
It  will  be  seen,  by  consulting  the  Comparative  Statement  (Nog.  6  and 
7),  that  Mr  Warburton  nroposea  several  grailationt  of  nrinlq^.  The 
Colli^  greatly  prefer  ttie  first  of  these  arnuigements.  The  great  object 
for  the  public  is,  to  have  the  general  practitioner  tborouglily  instructed 
in  &1I  depiu-tments  of  the  prufesaian.  It  is  on  the  Edeotifie  discrimioB- 
tioQ  and  treatment  of  diseases,  in  that  early  stage  of  them  where  he  alone 
is  consulted,  that  the  preservation  or  loss  of  healtli  ^nerally  depeoda. 
If  two  gradus  were  constituted,  no  uuui  of  any  ambition  would  be  satis- 
fied with  the  inferior  one,  which  would  consequeatly  cease  to  be  dnly 
vained,andmightpoaBibIy  ccDsetoheBo  carefully  conferred  asitoughtto 
be.  It  is  (jnite  impossible  in  practice  so  to  conduct  DUKliotl  and  surgical 
examinations  as  to  make  tbem  ajust  criterion  for  distinguishing  between 
well-educated  general  pructitionerc,  and  those  who  are  entitled,  by  their 
talents  and  qualifications,  to  tlie  higher  positiona  in  the  profession. 
Such  distinctions  can  be  conferred  by  no  authority  except  that  of  public 
opinion,  which  will  neceasarily  be  aided  by  the  degrees  and  other  bo~ 
norary  distinctions  conferred  upon  prufestdonal  men,  as  well  as  by  their 
scientific  discoveries,  their  literary  performances,  and  tiieir  geoeral  esti- 
mation OS  successful  pisctitioners. 

It  appears  to  the  College  to  be  a  di^fect  of  KTr  Hawes's  Draft  that  no 
dedgnation  except  that  of"  Medical  Practitioner"  is  given  to  those  who 
receive  the  license.  A  more  characteristic  designation  would  be  usefol^ 
merely  as  a  distinctive  mark,  and  it  shouid  be  such  as  to  couvcy  to  the 
public  the  ideaofmerit  and  of  eminence.  Some  such  title  as  "Fellows  of 
the  Collate  of  Medicine  of  the  United  Kingdom"  (see  Mr  Warhurton'A 
Bill,  CI.  39)  would  serve  these  important  ends. 

The  college  of  medicine  proposed  in  the  bill  of  Mr  Warburton,  {CI. 
S9,  30,  and  31— Camp.  Stot.,  No.  5,  G,  7,  and  S)  appears  to  be  faulty  in 
its  constitution.  The  most  respectable  practitioners  now  existing  in  this 
country  could  not  obtain  admission  to  it,  except  by  ballot  In  all  prior 
le^slative  changes,  it  has  been  usual  to  pay  the  greatest  possible  regard 
to  the  intereatc  of  such  jiartiea.  They  ought  not  merely  to  be  protected 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  present  pnvileges,  but  freely  adoutled,  and 
that  without  the  ordeal  of  the  ballot  or  of  freih  exanunadona.  to  that 
equality  of  professional  advantages  which  it  is  the  object  of  all  reform- 
ers to  secure  to  the  whole  medical  profession. 

Clause  34,  which  is  intended  to  exempt  dentists  and  cuppers  now  in 
practice  from  the  penalties  of  the  proposed  net,  will  be  altogether  uune- 
''  inqualified  pructitioners  of  every  description  bo  pern '■    '■ 


SiiBctiso  without  being  liable  to  prosecution,  as  recommended  in  thepre- 
ilory  remarks. 

Clause  3ti  {Camp.  Stat.  No.  12,)  relating  to  the  medical  assistants  of 
practitioners  and  of  chemists  and  druggists,  will  reijuire  emendatian. 
Subordinate  assistants,  who  are  not  apprentices,  are  often  employed  in 
drug-shops  and  in  the  private  laboratorieu  of  practitioners,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  drugs,  and  of  the  arts 
of  pharmacy  and  prescription.  These  are  undoubtedly  "  asHistants,"  and 
they  are  so  circumstanced  that  they  cannot  poseibly  hold  a  quulilication 
under  the  act  So  long  as  they  hold  a  decidedly  subordinate  position, 
and  act  under  the  directions,  and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  iieads  of 
^e  establishment,  no  injury  can  arise  from  tiiis  practice,  any  more  than 
from  employing  uppreotices.  The  case  of  partners  and  <ialaried  super- 
intendents acUng  on  their  own  responsibility,  is  altogether  different  and 
to  riiem  the  clause  may  fiiirly  be  made  applicable. 
Clause  37  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  some  such 
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sentence  as  the  following,  which  is  nearly  verbatim  the  Idth  clause  of 
the  Bill  of  Bfr  Warburton : — '*  And  no  persons  who  do  not  possess  certifU 
catee  to  practise  the  Art  of  Medicine  shall  be  deemed  capable  of  acting 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  capacity  of  a  Fhysician,  Sur- 
geon, Apothecary,  Surgeon-Apothecary,  Accoucheur,  or  other  Medical  - 
Officer,  to  any  Hospital,  infirmary,  dispensary,  lunatic  or  other  asylum, 
lyiog-in-hospital,  gaol,  penitentiary,  house  of  correction,  house  of  industry, 
parochial  or  union  wor  k-house,  or  poor  house,  parish,  union ,  or  other  public, 
establishment,  body,  or  institution,  or  to  any  society  for  affording  mutual 
relief  in  sickness,  infirmity,  or  old  age,  nor  in  the  capacity  of  a  Physi« 
cian.  Surgeon,  Assistant- Surgeon,  or  Apothecary,  to  the  British  Army 
or  Navy,  or  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company."  If  the  penalty 
for  practising  without  a  license  be  abrogated,  in  conformity  with  tne  sug« 

festions  of  the  College,  it  will  be  very  necessary  that  this  clause  sfao^Ma 
e  adopted.  ( 

The  right  to  recover  professional  charges  in  courts  of  law,  which  it  is 
the  object  of  clause  38  to  confer  on  the  qualified  practitioner  {Comp^ 
Stat,  No.  10),  should  not  be  given  to  the  unqualified.    For  this  reason 
the  College  propose  to  introduce  after  the  word  "  Medicine"  (line  4th} 
the  words  **  but  for  no  others." 

Clause  43  (Comp,  Stat,  Nos  1 1  and  14),  so  far  as  it  relates  to  practi- 
tioners, is  inconsistant  with  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  prefatory  part  of 
this  report.  The  C'ollege,  therefore,  would  wish  the  whole  of  it  to  be 
omitted,  except  what  relates  to  Chemist  and  Druggist.  But  they  woidd 
propose  as  an  amendment  of  the  4 1st  clause,  to  introduce,  immediately 
after  the  word  **  aforesaid"  (line  1 1th,)  the  following  words:  "  Or  shall 
fraudulently  assume  any  title  belonging  to  those  who  are  licensed  under 
the  act,  without  having  acquired  a  leg^  right  to  the  same." 

There  are  some  small  matters,  of  little  more  than  verbal  importance, 
which  are  subjoined,  as  their  introduction  in  the  prdper  place  would 
have  interrupted  the  course  of  the  remarks. 

In  clause  1 1  the  designations  of  the  Scottish  licensing  bodies  will  re- 
quire  to  be  differently  worded.  In  some  of  the  Universities  there  is  no 
body  known  by  the  name  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine;  and  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  being  possessed  of  popular  constitutions^ 
conferring  on  all  their  members  equal  rights,  will  claim  the  privilege  of 
appointing  their  own  representatives  instead  ofdelegating  that  power  to 
any  Council.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  constitution  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  The  clause  as  it  respects  Scotland  may 
be  amended  thus :  *'  It  shall  ho  lawful  for  the  Senatus  Academicus  in 
the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St  Andrews,  and  Aberdeen, 
and  for  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh,  and  for  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Glasgow."  &c.  &c. 

In  clause  1 6,  the  transposition  of  a  sentence  seems  necessary  to  bring 
out  the  sense  intended  to  be  expressed.  The  words  ''  at  whicn  a  majo- 
rity of  the  existing  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  present"  (see  lines 
6  and  7),  should  be  brought  in  after  the  word  **  meetmg^'  in  line  8th. 

In  clause  32,  page  14,  line  11,  the  word  ^  either"  shomd  be  exchanged 
for  "  any  one." 

In  clause  45  occurs  the  expression  "  Petty  Sessions,"  a  term  not  em- 
ployed in  Scotland.  The  clause  may  be  amended  by  the  introduction, 
after  the  words  "  Victoria  the  First,"  of  the  following :  "  Or  one  of  the 
Justice  of  Peace  Courts  in  Scotland." 

The  schedule  No.  3  may  be  thus  amended,  to  suit  it  to  the  remarks  al- 
ready made  on  CI.  7  of  the  Draft  of  Mr  HaweA*/'  Hanvw^  ^A^^Vcuoi^ 
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that  the  following  iwrsona,  if  elected,  are  williDg  to  act  as  members  of 
the  Medical  Council  fur  [England],  I  hereby  nominate  them  as  fit  and 
proper  persons  to  be  returneiT in  that  capitcity  at  the  ensuing  election." 
A  Bchedute  for  the  registry  of  Students  should  be  added  to  those  at 
thu  end  of  the  draft. 

On  the  whole,  tbe  Coll^«  rejoice  in  the  acknowledgnient,  that  there 
u  much  mutter  of  11  beneScial  oesuription  in  both  of  the  plans  of  medi- 
cal logieliitioD  which  have  been  under  their  consideratian.  In  the  com* 
meats  upon  them  wbicb  they  have  presumed  to  otFer,  the  College  have 
kept  Eltradily  in  view  the  important  principle,  that  the  profussion  at  laige 
is  untitled,  ou  the  most  undeniable  grounds  of  public  utility,  to  a  mea- 
Bure  of  improvement  calculated  to  confer  equal  privilej^es  on  all  medical 
mth  nlm  are  liberally  educated,  and  to  enfa>rce  a  high  standard  of  edi»> 
cation  up»«  all,astheconditionof  oliKiiningsnch  privile^.  In  admit- 
tiDH  that  existing  corporate  rights  can  be  respected  only  mso  far  as  they 
are  compatible  with  such  a  scheme,  they  have  contended,  that,  in  what- 
ever degree  they  are  compatible,  they  sliould  be  amalgamated  witli  the 
proposedtfew  arrangements, and  all  that  is  ^ood  in  tliem  held  sacred. 
If  other  medical  incorporations  and  associatioas  will  offer  their  suggea- 
tioTis  in  a  similar  spirit,  the  College  have  no  doubt  that  the  best  parts  of 
both  schemes  may  be  blended  together  in  sach  b  way  as  to  secure  tlie 
enactment  of  asound  and  useful  measure  of  medical  refurtn,  satislactory 
to  the  profession,  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  public 

The  late  Mr  Musffrave.,  Student  of  Medii-me. — It  is  to  us  always  a 
grateful  although  a  melancholy  dnty  to  do  justice  tu  d^iHrt«d  worth  und 
talent,  whether  in  a  veteran,  or,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  in  a  juvenile 
member  of  our  profession. 

Died  at  9,  K^|>ent  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  In  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  of 
typhous  fever,  costracted  in  the  dtscfinrge  of  his  duty  as  nhysician'a 
assistant  at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Mr  William  Mnserave,  eldest  son  of 
Dr  Musgravs  of  Antigua.  Mr  Musgrave  received  Ills  dassical  educa- 
tion at  the  Gnunmor  School  of  Hackney,  where  he  acquired  the  sppn>> 
bation  and  e«teem  of  his  teachers  and  sdiool-fellows  by  Ids  assiduity  uid 
amiable  manners.  He  distinguished  himself  us  one  of  the  most  dili- 
gent and  successful  students  at  King's  Cotl^e,  London,  and  came  to 
Edinburgh  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  to  finish  his  me- 
dical education,  and  to  take  his  degree  at  the  Universitv.  His  melan- 
choly and  premature  clecease  has  occasioned  an  cxImordiDary  aeniatiaD 
amongst  our  medical  students,  which  has  been  extensively  felt  by  the 
monv  distitiguLihed  members  of  the  medical  profession.  The  remains 
of  this  amiable  and  talented  youth  vrere  interred  on  Saturday  the  28li 
November,  in  the  burial  ground  at  Newington,  and  were  accompaiued 
tliither  by  the  Principal  and  medical  Professors  of  the  University,  by 
several  of  the  Fetloirsof  the  ttoyal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  by  the  most  intimate  of  bis  fellow-students,  who  will  long  cneriah 
a  remembrance  of  the  moral  worth  and  intellectual  atbuoments  of  their 
lamented  a 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONa 


Art.  l.'^aundice  fr<ym  Nanr-Elimination^  together  with  Re- 
marks on  the  Pathological  Condition  and  Chemical  Nature 
of  the  Bile.  By  W.  H.  Lowe,  M.  D.,  M,  R.  C.  S.,  Lond^ 
late  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

During  the  time  I  was  resident  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh,  my  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  a  subject,  which 
of  late  years  has  attracted  some  attention  as  an  object  of  patho- 
logical inquiry.  The  disease  to  which  I  allude  is  Jaundice  from 
Non-Elimination.  But  in  entering  on  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  advert  to  some  other  forms 
of  jaundice,  arising  from  causes  more  demonstrable,  and  better 
ascertained. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  jaundice,  arising  without  premoni- 
tory symptoms,  or  supervening  on  some  other  and  long-con- 
tinued disease,  was  usually  referred  to  a  doctrine  prevalent  some 
years  ago,  and  even  supported  by  some  in  the  present  day, 
viz.  spasm,  or  the  very  opposite  condition,  paralysis  of  the 
gall-ducts.  This  theory  is  so  purely  hypothetical,  and  so  little 
supported  by  direct  evidence,  that  I  am  constrained  to  regard  it 
as  a  mere  loop-hole,  of  which  the  older  physiologists  were  accus- 
tomed to  avail  themselves,  and  to  which  they  were  driven  by  the 
erroneous  idea  that  the  liver  was  the  sole  agewl  eTSX^o^^^\^  ^^ 
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formation  of  bile.  (Boatock,  Phys.  p.  S70).  The  obseivations 
of  physiologists  go  fer  to  show  the  mascularily  of  sttuctuie  in  the 
middle  coat  of  the  bile-ducts ;  but,  granting  that  their  reasoning 
were  founded  on  firmer  grounds  than  those  of  analogy,  the  support- 
ers of  the  doctrine  of  spasm  have  yet  to  prove  that  the  muscular 
contractility  ia  actually  capable  of  being  eicitcd  into  action  by 
merely  mental  impreHsions.  I  do  not  deny,  nevertheless,  that 
the  presence  of  gall-stones  may  by  direct  contact  produce  irri- 
tation, and  consequent  contraction  of  these  tubes,  as  Riidol- 
phi,  Monro,  Tiedemann,  and  Mijller,  have  sliowu  that,  by  such 
direct  application  of  stimuli,  contraction  may  be  distinctly  but 
slowly  produced.  This  is,  Lonevcr,  denied  by  Saunders.  At  the 
same  time,  the  existence  even  from  this  cause  of  these  spasms 
(les  coliques  hepatiqucs)  appears  to  rest  more  upon  hypothesis 
than  actual  observation  ;  and  it  is  remarked  by  Bouillaud,  that  in 
those  instances  in  which  biliary  concretions  have  been  found  after 
death,  the  patients  had  never  previously  complained  of  any  un- 
easiness, or  given  any  indication  of  their  presence,  (Arch.  Gen. 
de  Med.)  ;  and  this  is  fully  corroborated  by  Andral  (Clin.  Med. 
Tome  iv.)  The  opinions  of  Abercrombie  on  this  point  are  pro- 
bably familiar  to  all ;  and  i  only  allude  to  them  as  agreeing  with 
those  already  expressed. 

The  next  cause  of  jaundice,  which  I  shall  notice  with  equal 
brevity,  is  where  there  exists  a  "  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  bile,  already  secreted,"  as  in  the  case  of  gall-stones  in  the 
ducts;  a  loadedstaie  of  the  colon  (Ur  Abercrombie)  ;  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum,  extending  to  tlie 
mouth  of  the  common  duct,  and  causing  obliteration,  (Dr  Marsh); 
the  occasional  existence  of  abdominal  tumours,  enlargement  of 
the  pancreas,  &c. ;  and  I  may  here  mention  the  well-known  case 
of  Dr  Saunders,  in  which  some  gooseberry-seeds  proved  the  cause 
of  obstruction.  The  ducts  being  thus  obstructed  from  any  cause 
similar  to  these  enumerated,  an  accumulation  of  bile  takes  place, 
and  a  gradual  regurgitation  within  theii  canals,  while  the  ab- 
sorbents of  the  liver,  stimulated  into  increased  action  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  fluid,  the  lately  secreted  substance  is  again  taken  into 
the  circulation,  producing  the  deep-yellow  colour  so  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  (Ferrus,  Diet,  de  Med.)  That  ab- 
sorption does  take  place  in  this  way,  and  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, is,  I  think,  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Dr  Saunders,  and 
also  by  one  of  my  own,  to  which  I  shall  presently  advert. 

At  first  sight  the  difference  between  tliesc  crtuses  referable  to 
mechanical  obstruction,  and  those  in  which  the  process  of  elimina- 
tion appears  to  be  merely  suspended,  seems  one  of  little  import- 
ance ;  and  the  result  being  in  either  case  the  impregnation  of  thp 
blood  with  bile,  such  a  distin^ion  may  seem  more  curious  than 
useful      Bat  further   examination  will  show,  that  fatal  conse- 
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qtiences  are  &r  more  common  in  cases  where  jaundice  proceeds 
from  non-elimination,  than  in  those  where  the  biliary  matters  have 
been  secreted,  and  subsequently  reabsorbed.  The  only  ex- 
planation of  this  physiological  fact  is  that  offered  by  Professor 
Alison,  (Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Vol.  xliv.)  who  advocates 
the  opinion,  that,  in  the  process  of  reabsorption,  the  biliary  matter 
imdeigoes  some  change,  which  renders  it  less  injurious  to  the  ani- 
mal economy;  and  quotes  in  support  of  this  idea  the  assertion  of 
Dr  Prout,  that  nothing  is  absorbed  into  the  living  body  without 
having  previously  undergone  a  process  analogous  to  that  of  diges- 
tion, which  idea  is  strongly  supported  by  the  great  similarity  of 
the  contents  of  the  lymphatics  at  different  times  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  as  ascertained  by  Magendie.  The  greater  facility 
also  with  which  some  substances,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
others  are  absorbed  into  the  body,  appears  to  me  to  offer  an  ad- 
ditional explanation ;  because,  while  the  inert  colouring  matters  are 
readily  taken  into  the  system,  the  poisonous  resin  or  cholesterine 
may  be  absorbed  only  in  small  proportion.  Either  of  these  views 
will,  I  think,  suffice  to  explain  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of 
doma  and  death  in  cases  of  jaundice  from  non-elimination,  than 
in  cases  where  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  biliary  matter 
has  been  eliminated,  but  again  absorbed. 

With  these  remarks  on  jaundice  in  general,  I  shall  now  turn 
my  attention  to  that  particular  form  of  it  which  has  been  termed 
jaundice  from  non-elimination.  This  suspension  of  the  biliary 
secretion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state,  may  be  dependent  either 
upon  disease  of  the  liver  itself,  whereby  that  organ  is  rendered 
unfit  for  the  performance  of  its  ordinary  functions,  or  it  may  take 
place,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  spontaneously,  and  with- 
out any  appreciable  lesion  of  that  organ.  Hence  a  very  obvious 
division  of  the  subject.  To  the  first  class  belong  those  cases  in 
which  there  exist  inflammation  and  congestion  of  the  liver,  ab- 
scesses of  the  liver,  scirrhous  or  malignant  diseases  in  general,  or 
fetty  degenerations  in  the  gland.  All  these  diseases  may,  how- 
ever, take  place  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  without  altering 
the  appearance  and  physical  conditions  of  the  bile ;  and  this  se- 
cretion may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  obviously  vitiated  without  any 
marks  of  disease  in  the  liver.  (Andral). 

With  regard  to  inflammation  of  the  liver,  it  has  been  remark- 
ed by  Dr  Abercrombie,  that  jaundice  is  most  frequent  when 
the  inflammation  is  situated  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver. 
Annesley,  Cheyne,  and  many  others,  have  remarked  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  jaundice  in  fever,  and  indeed  every  one  con- 
versant with  practice  must  be  aware  that  its  occurrence  under 
such  circumstances  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Local  congestion 
of  internal  organs  in  cases  of  fever  is,  as  every  one  va  v^^i^^  ^t.s- 
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tremely  common  ;   hence,  congestion   of  the  liver,  at  least   in    i 
some  instances,  might  naturally  be  looked  for,  and  this  in  yellow 
fever  ia  actually  the  case,— the  liver  being  usually  found  lo  be 
distended  with  wiventitious  matters.      The  same  is  doubtless    ■ 
frequently  the  case  in  the  fever  of  this  country,  though,  perhapsj 
in  a  less  severe  degree.      The  yellow  gum,  as  it  is  popnlarlj 
termed  in  Scotland,  or  the  jaundice  of  new-bom  children,  has 
been  referred  by  some,  (Dr  Powell,  Dr  Bum,  &c.)  to  a  too  visrid 
state  of  the  bile ;  an  opinion  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to    . 
discuss.     Breschet  has  with  more  reason  attributed  it  to  the  con-   , 
gested  state  of  the  liver ;  and  the  observations  of  Bouillaud,  Andial, 
and  Billard,  show  that  tins  organ  in  new  bom  infants  is  frequent- 
ly, if  not  generally  engorged  and  distended,    I  may  remark,  that    ' 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  congestion  of  ' 
some  authors  and  the  inflammation  of  others, — those  of  congestion- 
of  Andral  bearing  mueh  resemblance  to  those  of  inflammation  of 
Abercrombie. 

In  illustration  of  those  coses  where  the  suspension  of  the  bili- 
ary secretion  takes  place,  without  any  appreciable  diaeofic  of  the    , 
liver,  I  shall  briefly  insert  the  following  i 

Cask. — Jane  Stephenson,  aged  30,  admitted  into  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  October  1839.  This  patient  was  admitted  for  the  re- 
lief of  ^ome  pectoral  disease  under  which  she  laboured,  and  had 
formerly  been  treated  in  the  same  hospital  for  rheumatism.  A 
short  time  after  her  admission  she  was  seized  with  jaundice,  and 
after  a  few  days  died  in  convulsions,  produced,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  by  the  poisonous  influence  of  biliary  matter  upon  the  brain. 

On  examining  the  body,  all  the  tissues  were  found  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  this  especially  observed  in  the  cartilages  of 
the  articulations.  The  heart  and  membranes  were  a  good  deal 
diseased.  The  liver  was  small,  especially  the  left  lobe  ;  it  weigh- 
ed only  one  pound  eight  ounces ;  it  was  firm,  and  without  any 
apparent  change  in  its  textures,  and  presented  a  yellowish  tinge. 
A  probe  introduced  into  tlte  ductus  communis  ckoledochus,  and 
passed  downwards,  entered  the  duodenum  readily.  On  tracing 
the  bile-diicts  into  the  surface  of  the  liver,  they  were  found  per- 
vious throughout  and  empty  of  bile.  The  kidneys  were  healthy. 
'  Forcasesofa  similar  nature  I  may  refer  to  those  related  by  Aber- 
crombie, Marsh,  Alison,  (Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  Vol.  liv.,)  and, 
in  particular,  to  a  paper  by  Dr  GrifSn  in  the  Med-  Gaicttc  for 
1833 — 31.  There  is  also  in  the  same  volume  another  ease  related 
by  Dr  Aldis.  In  the  cases  mentioned  by  Dr  Griflin,  this  fatal 
form  of  disease  appears  to  have  prevailed  amongst  several  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family;  one  only  recovering  from  it.  In  all 
these  cases,  as  well  as  in  many  occurring  under  the  observ.ition 
of  Mr  Tmaing  in  India,  "  no  cause  could  he  assigned  for  the 
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disease."*  The  opinion,  that  jaundice,  in  some  cases  at  least,  is 
dependent  simply  upon  a  suspension  of  the  ordinary  function  of 
the  liver,  appears  to  have  obtained,  in  the  time  of  Boerhaave  and 
Morgagni ;  and  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  observe,  that  Dr  Saun- 
ders only  alludes  to  it  to  remark,  that  such  a  theory  is  so  little 
tenable  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  refute  it.  It  is  upon  suspen- 
9ion  of  the  biliary  secretion  that  I  would  explain  the  case  I  have 
related,  as  well  as  those  mentioned  by  the  authors  above-named, 
as  in  these  cases  no  disease  of  the  liver  could  be  detected  on  exa- 
mination, while  the  retention  of  the  biliary  matter  in  the  circula- 
tion was  evidenced  by  the  yellowness  exhibited,  and  by  the  coma 
and  convulsions  which  preceded  death.  To  this  cause  I  would 
refer  those  frequently  cited,  of  patients  who  have  suddenly  become 
jaundiced  after  some  sudden  shock  or  mental  emotion.  I  might 
quote  the  well-known  instance  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  young  man 
died  at  La  Piti6,  deeply  jaundiced,  in  consequence  of  a  musket 
having  been  pointed  at  his  breast.  Even  where  gall-stones  have 
been  found  after  death  in  cases  of  this  kind,  it  appears  more  than 
probable  that,  at  least  in  some  instances,  the  jaundice  was  coin- 
cident, and  not  consequent,  upon  the  existence  of  these  con- 
cretions. 

To  admit  the  existence  of  this  suspension  of  secretion  is  to  re- 
cognize an  important  physiological  principle,  viz.  that  the  blood 
is  the  general  material  from  which  every  secretion,  however 
complicated  in  its  nature,  is  derived,  and  that  the  office  of  the 
glandular  system  is  not  to  secrete,  but  merely  to  eliminate  from 
the  general  mass,  at  least  the  elements  of  the  various  secreted 
fluids.  The  great  variety  of  substances  which  have  been  at  diffe- 
rent times  and  by  different  chemists  detected  in  the  blood,  tends  to 
give  the  highest  probability  to  this  theory.  Cerebrine,  for  ex- 
ample, the  peculiar  and  principal  constituent  of  the  brain  ;  albu- 
men, fibrine,  the  base  of  muscle,  salts,  biliary  and  fatty  matters, 
have  been  shown  by  Prevost,  Dumas,  Chevreul,  and  others,  to  ex- 
ist in  the  blood ;  and  in  an  experiment  of  my  own,  performed  up- 
on a  dog,  where  the  vena  portiB  was  tied,  scales  of  cholesterine, 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  were  found  in  the  blood  of  the  heart, 
and  especially  in  the  fluid  of  the  abdomen.  The  actual  observa- 
tions of  authors  upon  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  jaundiced  per- 
sons will  here  be  of  importance  in  guiding  our  speculations  ;  and 
I  gladly  avail  myself  of  those  collected  by  M.  Le  Canu,  (  Etudes 
Chemiques  sur  le  Sang  Humain).  *'  Parmi  les  chimistes,''  says  he, 
"  les  uns  pretendent  que  le  sang  des  ict^riques  renfermc  toujours 
de  la  bile,  d'*autres,  au  contraire,  qu^il  n^en  contient  pas,  et  doit  sa 
couleur  a  la  presence  d'une  matiere  colorante  particuliere  ;  d^au- 
tres  enfin  adoptant  une  opinion,  en  quelque  sorte  mitoyenne,  pre- 
tendent que  sans  contenir  de  bile,  le  sang  des  ictdriques  contient 
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ses  principes  colorants.  Panni  lea  premierE,  on  comptc  MM. 
Orfila,  Clarion.  PariDi  lea  seconds,  on  compte  MM.  Thenard, 
LasBaigne.  Parrai  les  derniere,  on  compte  MM.  Clie^Teul,  Col- 
lard  de  Martigny,  F.  Boudel,  Le  Canu.  To  the  latter  I  may 
alEO  add  MM,  Solon,  (Bull,  de  Therapeutique.) 

Admitting,  hoirever,  that  these  various  substances  have  been 
found  in  the  blood,  the  proccsa  by  which  tbcy  are  converted  into 
the  diderent  secretions,  as  bile,  saliva,  urine,  &c.  eludes  at  present 
the  most  careful  scrutiny.  It  appears  to  me  probable,  that  while  we 
are  right  in  refusing  to  tlie  glandtJar  system  the  power  of  convert- 
ing the  blood  into  the  several  products  of  that  system,  the  ele- 
ments of  those  substances  may,  in  passing  through  tlie  glands,  be 
combined  in  consequence  of  some  peculiar  influence  there  exert- 
ed, and  the  result  be  the  substances  known  to  us,  as  bile,  saliva, 
or  any  other.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  I  made 
the  following  experiment. 

I  took  a  mongrel  dog  of  moderate  size,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr  Spens,  placed  a  ligature  upon  the  vena  portcB.  A  vesBcI, 
which,  at  the  time,  was  believed  to  be  the  hepatic  artery,  wan 
also  secured.  The  protruded  viscera  were  then  returned,  and  the 
wound  brought  together  by  means  of  sutures.  The  dog  on  being 
released  leaped  from  the  tabic  and  shook  himself.  Three  hours 
after  I  visited  him,  when  he  recognized  me,  answered  to  my  call, 
and  showed  a  desire  to  follow  mo.  Eight  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion I  again  saw  him.  (leanswered  to  my  call,  and  was  able  with 
some  difficulty  to  follow  me  to  my  residence,  at  a  short  dialance 
from  the  place  where  the  operation  was  performed.  At  this  time 
the  conjunctivae  were  slightly  injected,  but  not  at  all  yellow. 
Twenty-two  hours  after  the  operation  be  was  very  stupid  and 
sleepy,  gave  no  indications  of  pain,  and  did  not  respond  by  any 
motion  when  called;  he  had  taken  no  food,  and  hadnot  passed  eithn 
ffficcs  or  urine.  He  was  found  dead  in  an  easy  posture  thirty 
hours  after  tlie  operation.  On  examination,  the  conjunctivae  were 
perfectly  white,  as  were  also  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  and  integu- 
ments of  the  chest.  The  liver  was  deeply  tinged  with  bile,  aa 
was  also  the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  The  gall-bladder  was  dis- 
tended. The  ligature  npon  the  vena  porta  was  rather  loose,  but 
appeared  to  have  answered  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  flow  of 
blood,  as  there  was  a  firm  coagulnm  within,  and  o  little  purulent 
matter.  Instead  of  the  hepatic  artery  being  tied,  it  was  found  to 
be  the  ductus  communis  ekoledoc/ius,  and  hence  the  distension 
of  the  gall-bladder.  The  blood  of  the  inferior  venw  cava:  and 
other  abdominal  vessels  contained  floating  particles,  easily  seen  by 
the  naked  eye,  which  I  was  able  to  pronounce  to  be  cholcsterinc. 
The  vessels  being  tied  above  and  below,  the  hoart  and  lungs  were 
then  removed,  and  waiibed  carefully  in  cold  water.     On  opening 
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the  beart,  the  blood  contaHied  had  an  oily  appeatanee,  and  minute 
86ilea  were  ?ifiible  on  the  aurfeoe.  Aa  the  Uood  of  thehearthad 
lost  nearly  all  its  senim,  I  added  distilled  water  at  a  texnpemtare 
of  about  96^ ;  after  some  time,  small  scales,  scarcely  ^ble  to  the 
naked  eye,  were  observed  to  float  upon  the  surfiice,  with  a  larger 
oae  in  tne  centre,  which  could  be  distinctly  recognized  as  choles- 
terine,  and,  on  placing  a  drop  containing  these  scales  under  the 
field  of  an  excellent  compound  microscope,  no  doubt  remaiued  as 
to  their  nature,  and  I  did  not  deem  any  further  examination  of 
them  necessary.  The  blood  and  fluid  cdf  the  abdomen  contained, 
as  I  have  already  said,  a  still  lai^r  proportion  of  this  substance. 
The  bile,  which  appeared  healuy  in  its  characters,  contained, 
when  chemically  observed,  the  ordxnanr  quantity  of  cholesterine. 

This  experiment,  though  on  the  whole  satisfactory  and  confirma* 
tocy  of  the  views  I  have  maintained,  is  nevertheless  open  to  nu- 
merous objections.  The  common  duct  was  secured  instead  of  the  ' 
hepatic  artery;  hence  M.  Denis,  who  denies  the  formation  of 
cholesterine  in  the  blood,  might  contend  for  its  having  been  ab* 
aorbed.  It  is,  however,  nearly  evident  that  the  absorption  of  the 
biliary  matter  did  not  take  place  to  any  great  extent.  The  exa- 
mination was  not  made  until  some  hours  after  death,  and  should 
have  been  much  earlier  performed.  The  experiment  would  also 
have  been  much  more  satis&ctory  had  I  abstracted  blood  ftom  the 
jugular  vein  during  life,  and  after  the  symptoms  of  stupor  and  co- 
ma had  become  evident. 

M.  Simon  de  Metz  found  it  impossible  to  perform  the  forego* 
ing  experiment  on  the  dog,  which  is  certainly  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty* I  repeated  it  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  but  the  animal 
died  too  soon  after  the  operation  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  it. 
M.  S.  de  Metz,  however,  seems  to  have  arrived  at  some  interest* 
ing  and  well  supported  ikcts  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  per- 
formed chiefly  on  pigeons.-— (Annales  des  Sciences,  Tom.  xiii.) 
In  these  animals  which  do  not  possess  a  gall-bladder,  there  are 
two  hepatic  ducts,  one  of  which  pours  out  bile  almost  continual- 
ly ;  the  other,  which  opens  into  the  great  intestine,  is  generally 
found  empty.  If  these  ducts  be  tied,  the  liver  becomes  engoiged 
with  green  biliary  matter,  which  soon  pervades  the  neichbonnng 
tissues,  the  intensity  of  colour  depending  on  the  length  of  time 
the  animal  survives.  There  is  one  remarkable  bet  obsOTVed  in  this 
case,  viz.  that,  about  twenty  hours  after  securing  the  hepatic  ducts, 
the  cloaca  was  observed  in  all  instances  to  be  fiUed  with  green 
matter  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  distended  liver,  while  the  in- 
testines contained  none.  M.  S.  de  Metz  considers  that  this  green 
biliary  matter  was  secreted  by  the  urinary  organs,  which  took  on 
an  increased  action,  at  the  same  time  that  the  natural  secretion  of 
these  organs  had  undei^ne  an  alteration  in  its  nature ;  thus 
strikingly  conoborating  the  observatioiiB  of  Pi^NO^Vi  ^\A  ^\v\SA>i^ 
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that,  in  catc3  of  diseased  kidney  in  the  human  subject,  the  tvcn- 
lion  of  tlie  liver  is  not  only  increased  in  quantity,  but  Altered  in 
ite  nature.  In  five  cas*-s  of  granular  disease  of  the  kidney  vrhich  I 
examined  in  connection  witli  this  subject,  the  contents  of  the  gall- 
bladder were  in  ihem  all  plentifitl  in  quantity,  and  certainly  al- 
tered in  their  nature,  especially  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
red  colouring  matter  which  ihcj  contained. 

It  naturally  becomes  a  question  as  to  what  is  the  poisonous 
principle  contained  in  the  bile  ;  and  the  experiment  of  Magendie, 
who  injected  seven  grains  of  bile  into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  proves 
nothing  on  this  point.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  tne  co- 
louring matter  is  in  itRoIf  the  injurious  principle,  as  we  frequent- 
ly see  persons  deeply  jaundiced  who  yet  suffer  little  or  no  incon- 
Tenience  from  it.  1  have  examined  the  contents  of  the  gall- 
bladder, in  some  instances  tolerably  well  filled,  and  found  that 
the  secretion  consisted  almost  entirely  of  colouring  matter  and 
mucus,  but  no  cholcsterine,  and  very  little  resin.  Absorption 
taking  place,  therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  would  not,  1 
conceive,  be  immediately  injurious,  as  while  the  proportion  of 
colouring  matter  was  increased,  so  as  to  tinge  the  whole  body,  it 
would  yet  furnish  no  criterion  of  the  presence  of  the  more  poison- 
ous biliar?  matters.  With  regard  to  the  cholesterine,  its  exist- 
ence in  the  blood  has  been  asserted  and  denied  by  equally  able 
chemists.  I  have  myself  examined  the  blood  of  two  persons 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  existence,  without  being  able  to 
detect  it,  and  in  the  bite  of  five  healthy  individuals,  (two  of  them 
being  men  killed  while  in  perfect  health),  choleaterine  was  want- 
ing in  two.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  not  only  is 
diis  Gubstance  occasionally  wanting,  but  that  its  elimination  is 
usually  synchronous  with  its  production.  If  it  were  found  in  the 
blood  in  such  proportion  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  expeii- 
ment  on  the  dog  which  I  have  related,  it  would,  I  think,  be  rft- 
pidly  fatal,  merely  from  the  mechanical  obstruction  which  would 
be  caused  to  the  circulation  by  this  scaly  and  peculiar  substance. 
In  the  bile  of  the  pig,  which  in  many  respects  resembles  closely 
that  of  man,  I  have  never  observed  it ;  Ja  that  of  the  ox  and 
sheep,  it  is  in  very  small  quantity,  while  in  that  of  the  dog  ftnd 
man  it  is  in  general  very  abundant. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  take  a  hasty  and  general  view  of  a 
somewhat  extensive  subject ;  but,  as  1  wish  to  add  some  remaiks 
on  the  pathological  conditions  of  the  bile  and  its  chemical  consti- 
tution, I  must  leave  this  part  of  my  subject  thus  imperfectly  dis- 
cussed. 

Such  observations  as  we  possess  on  tho  morbid  and  heallby 
conditions  of  the  bile,  as  found  in  the  human  body,  are  certainly 
extremely  meagre,  and,  from  the  fewness  of  their  number,  and 
their  frequent  want  of  relation  to  aa^  ascertained  and  previous 
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eondition  of  the  patient,  can  do  little  towards  establishing  any 
mutital  connection  between  disease  and  the  state  of  this  secretion. 
Besides  observations  upon  the  bile  taken  from  the  human  body 
in  more  than  thirty  cases,  I  have  repeatedly  examined  the  same 
fluid  in  the  ox,  dog,  pig,  sheep,  and  rabbit,  both  with  a  view  to 
their  physical  properties,  and  to  their  chemical  nature  ;— and  first, 
with  regard  to  its  physical  characters.  The  colour  of  bile  taken 
thiglyi  ^^  hardly  be  said  to  Aimish  any  just  criterion  of  its 
liealthy  condition,  yet,  in  conjunction  with  other  circumstances,  it 
fomishes  one  of  tlie  best  evidences  of  the  vitiated  or  nonnal-  state 
of  this  secretion.  Dr  Baillie  thought  that  the  differences  in  colour 
which  this  fluid  presents  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  indications 
of  disease,  because  they  are  so  commonly  met  with  ;  but  when  we 
reflect  how  rarely  we  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  <tate 
of  this  secretion  in  healthy  individuals,  this  argument  can  have 
little  weight.  Healthy  bile  is  described  (I  believe,  most  im- 
,.]Mr€f>erly,)  by  many  as  a  green  fluid,-— but  it  has  already  under- 
gone some  change  when  it  presents  this  colour.  Mr  Marshall 
mixed  thick  black  bile  with  vinegar,  and  formed  a  green  mass, 
like  chopped  spinach,  (Dr  William  Thomson).  Dr  Powell  also 
mixed  yellow  bile  with  gastric  juice,  and  it  became  green  ;  and  I 
have  myself  observed  that  bright  yellow  bile,  recently  vomited,  ra- 
pidly became  green  by  exposure  to  the  air,  probably  from  the 
same  cause.  But  that  some  variety  of  colour  may  exist  without 
morbid  alteration  seems  probable,  from  observing  the  bile  of  two 
oxen,  killed  at  the  same  time,  in  one  of  which  it  was  green>  in  the 
other  of  a  reddish  colour.  In  four  cases,  in  which  there  was  no 
reason  to  suspect  disease,  the  bile  of  man  was,  ^*  en  masse,^^  of  a 
nearly  black  colour,  staining  white  paper  of  a  ^'  bright  orange- 
yellow.'^  (Werner's  Nomenclature).  The  bile  of  the  ox  is  of  a 
green  colour,  but  occasionally  of  a  re^ldish  tinge ;  that  of  the  dog 
exactly  resembles  that  of  man  in  appearance.  The  bile  of  the 
pig  is  of  a  light  reddish  colour,  resembling  sherry  wine  when  di- 
luted ;  that  of  the  sheep  is  dull  olive-green  ;  of  the  rabbit,  light 
reddish-brown.  These  characters  are  constant,  and  easily  distin- 
guish the  one  from  the  other.  The  efiect  produced  in  the  colour 
of  all  these  by  the  addition  of  an  add  is  also  remarkably  diffi:* 
rent.  On  adding  muriatic  or  other  acids  to  the  bile  of  the  pi^y 
for  example,  an  instantaneous  precipitate  is  fomied,  of  a  bufl-yel- 
low  colour,  while  the  same  substance  added  to  that  of  thesheq), 
very  slowly  produces  a  dark  dull-green  precipitate.  The  same 
diflfevence  in  the  rapidity  of  chemical  action  is  observed,  when  the 
analysis  is  carried  on  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead,— thus  forming 
a  very  decided  distinction  between  this  secretion  in  different  ani- 
mals. 

The  consistence  of  this  fluid  does  not  differ,.  I  believe,  tt- 
maikably  amongst  the  lower  animals,  if  Me  eite^\.  ^^\»  V^XAf&X.') 
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which  de[>en<is  upon  the  quantity  of  mucuB  contained,— the  lat- 
ter substance  often  being  very  abundant,  nt  other  times  bearing 
only  a  smaM  proportion  to  the  reet  of  the  biliary  matters.  The 
structure  of  the  gall-bladder  is  different  in  difTcrcnt  nnimala  ;  that 
of  the  sheep,  for  exninple,  readily  permitting  the  transudation  of 
the  bile,  while  that  of  the  ox  completely  retains  it.  Albinos  be- 
lieved that  the  gall-bladder  secreted  a  bile  of  its  o»n,  chiefly  from 
contemplating  its  honey-comb  structure ;  but  this  opinion  is  not, 
I  believe,  entertained  in  the  present  day.  As  observed  in  the 
human  subject,  under  the  usual  course  of  post  mortem  investiga- 
tion, the  bile  presents  almost  every  degree  of  consistenee,  being 
at  times  perfectly  limpid,  at  others,  so  tenacious  as  to  admit  of 
being  drawn  out  into  threads,  in  which  state  it  has  been  described 
as  reBembliDg  frog-spawn.  On  one  occasion,  I  observed  it  so  nearly 
solid  as  to  take,  in  some  measure,  the  shape  of  the  gall-bladder 
containing  it. 

Tlic  average  quantity  found  in  tie  gall-hladder  has  been  stated 
by  Dr  Saunders  to  be  one  ounce.  1  believe  half  that  quantity 
will  be  nearer  the  trulb.  The  greatest  quantity  I  have  everacen 
is  two  ounces.  If,  however,  we  admit  into  our  calculations  those 
extraordinary  instances  where  the  qiuintity  has  exceeded  two 
Scottish  pints,  and,  according  to  some  continental  autliors,  CTan 
a  far  greater  quantity,  the  average  might  be  placed  somewhat 
higher ;  but  as  these  form  very  rare  exceptions,  they  are,  I  think, 
better  left  out  of  consideration. 

The  taste  of  bile  is  intensely  bitter,  followed  byaslight  degree 
of  sweetness,  which  depends,  according  to  M.  Demarcay,  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied  to  tlic  palate  and  tongue,  and  the 
greater  or  leas  degree  of  sensibility  in  these  parts,  and  also  on  the 
consistence  and  size  of  the  morsel  tasted.  That  form  of  bile 
named  picromel,  owes,  I  believe,  its  sweetness  to  the  portion  of 
acetate  of  lead  which  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  insufficient 
to  remove. 

The  prevailing  idea,  that  bile  is  a  substance  which  readily  under- 
goes putreaccnce,  has  been  shown  by  Dr  Saunders  to  be  incor- 
rect, and  such  lias  been  my  own  observation.  On  ttie  other  hand, 
in  two  persons  who  had  died  of  fever,  and  in  both  of  whom  the 
quantity  was  large,  the  contents  of  the  gall-blnddcr  were  decided- 
ly putrid  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  The  weather  was,  lioir- 
cver,  at  the  time,  unusually  hot.  Dr  Davy''s  remarks  regarding 
the  non-exiiitenee  of  Irce  carbonic  acid  in  this  secretion,  are,  I 
think,  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  I  merely  allude  to  them.  (Re- 
searches Phys.  et  Anat.  Vol.  ii.) 

The  presence  of  a  sediment  or  of  grains  is  extremely  common, 
and  is  not,  1  believe,  an  unhealthy  indication,  except  where  these 
bear  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  fluid.     In  on«  in- 
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stance,  iheee  groins  appeared  to  have  a  nucIeuS)  and,  I  might  al- 
most say,  were  incipient  calculi.  It  seems  prolMible  that  this  may 
bo  the  origin  of  those  concretions  which  are  formed  of  successiTO 
layers  of  biliary  matter.  In  the  rabbit,  the  coats  of  the  gall- 
bkdder  are  perfectly  translucent,  and  easily  admit  of  these  ji^i- ' 
cles  being  seen  floating  in  a  clear  yellow  liquor. 

Considering  that  my  own  opportunities  of  observation  were 
somewhat  limited,  I  collected  more  than  140  cases  in  which  the 
biliary  secretion  had  been  observed  by  Bright,  Annesley,  The- 
nard,  Andral,  Orfila,  Chevalier,  Hodgkin,  Graves,  and  Stokes, 
and  many  others,  in  which  the  disease  under  which  the  patient 
had  laboured,  the  age»  sex,  and  condition  were  ascertained,  as  well 
as  the  physical  chameters  of  the  bile,  and  where  I  could  meet  with 
it,  the  chemical  composition.  But  the  remarks  of  all  these,  ez- 
c^t  a  very  few  by  Orfila,  Chevalier,  and  Thenard,  were  too  ge- 
neral and  vague  in  their  nature,  to  afford  more  than  occasional 
corroboration  of  my  own  remarks.  The  necessity  of  possessing 
some  practical  form  of  general  analysis,  before  we  can  attempt  any 
classification  of  morbid  appearances,  must  therefore  be  obvious, 
and  this,  I  hope,  in  the  ensuing  observations  on  the  chemical  na* 
ture  of  the  bile,  to  be  able  to  afford. 

Thenard  has  remarked,  that  in  a  case  of  diseased  liver,  the 
quantity  of  biliary  matter  was  small,  but  little  can  b^  deduced 
from  a  single  observation.  I  have,  however,  remarked,  that 
where  the  patient  has  been  long  wasted  by  disease,  especially  by 
phthisis  pulmonalisy  the  contents  of  the  gall-bladder  have  been 
little  else  than  colouring  matter  and  mucus.  In  several  cases 
where  the  vitiated  condition  of  the  bile  has  been  very  evident, 
the  red  colouring  matter  described  by  Muratori  and  Collard  de 
Martigny  has  been  so  abundant  as  to  give  a  brick-red  colour  to 
the  bile.  It  somewhat  resembles  blood,  but  boiling  and  the  ad- 
dition of  alcohol  do  not  alter  it.  It  is  most  easily  obtained  from 
the  bile  of  the  pig  by  precipitating  the  biliary  matter  by  means 
of  sugar  of  lead,  and  then  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
the  fluid.  The  red  substance  is  then  easily  distinguished  by  its 
conspicuous  colour,  but  is  in  very  small  quantity. 

The  relation  which,  according  to  Muratori,  exists  between  the 
quantity  of  soda  and  that  of  cholesterine,  has  hardly  been  verified 
by  myself.  The  cholesterine  is  most  abundant  in  human  bile, 
while  the  soda  is,  I  believe,  fiur  more  abundant  in  that  of  the  ox, 
in  which,  as  in  all  the  lower  animals  except  the  dog,  the  choles- 
terine is  in  very  small  quantity.  I  have  observed  in  some  in- 
stances, that  human  bile,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  has  become 
covered  with  scales  of  cholesterine,  though  the  quantity  of  soda 
must  have  remained  the  same  as  at  the  first.  Hence  it  would  ap. 
pear  that  the  use  of  the  soda  is  not  merely  to  hold  in  solution  the 
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choleslerine.  With  regard  to  tlie  latter  substance,  out  of  tweoty- 
five  cases  examined  by  myself,  five  only  contained  choleaterine, 
and  of  these  five,  two  were  undoubtedly  healthy.  With  these  re- 
marks, I  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  bile. 

In  considering  the  chemical  nature  of  the  biliary  secretion, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  an  exact  analysis  of  this  substance, 
but  rather  to  state  the  results  of  my  own  experiments,  which  h»Ye 
been  conducted  on  a  aomcwLat  extensive  scale.  Before  detailing 
any  individual  experiment,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance 
at  the  commonly  received  opinions  regarding  this  substance.  Tiie 
saponaceous  properties  of  bile  were  generally  admitted ;  such  at 
least  was  the  opinion  of  Boyle,  Boerhnave,  Fourcroy,  Van  Boelian, 
Ramsay,  Verheyen,  Cadet,  and  others,  until  a  modification  of  this 
opinion  was  introduced  bvThenard.  Its  physical  properties  seem 
alone  sufficient  to  establish  this  opinion.  Its  homogeneous  nature, 
its  viscidity,  its  great  solubility  in  water,  its  attraction  for  moisture, 
as  well  as  its  wcll-hnown  property  of  removing  grease  spots,  and 
still  more  the  chemical  experiments  of  M.  Demarcay,  and  those 
made  by  myself,  all  tend  to  prove  that  it  is  really  a  soap  having 
soda  for  its  base. 

Before  entering  on  examination  of  the  views  of  Thenard,  I 
shall  allude  to  a  substance  contained  in  the  bile,  and  mentioned 
by  Fourcroy  as  a  substance  resembling  albumen,  considered  by 
Dr  Baillie  as  analogous  to  white  of  egg,  and  by  Dr  Bostock  as  a 
substance  intermediate  between  albumen  and  mucus.  Dr  Powell 
also  believed  that  the  bile  not  only  held  this  substance  in  solution, 
but  exerted  such  an  influence  upon  it,  as  to  render  it  unsuscep- 
tible of  tlie  action  of  ordinary  reagents.  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  latter  opinion  has  ever  received  corroboration  ;  but  I  have  on 
more  than  one  occasion  observed  that  alcohol  was  insufficient  to 

Srecipitate  or  coagulate  this  substance,  even  when  iised  in  consi- 
erable  quantity  ;  yet  when  this  muco-albuminous  matter  has 
been  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid,  and  again  dissolved  in  alkalies, 
it  did  not  exhibit  any  peculiarities  that  would  entitle  it  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  peculiar  principle,  and  in  all  respects  answered  to  tlie 
character  of  mucus.  The  saponaceous  iwopertiea  of  bile  were,  as 
I  have  said,  generally  admitted,  until  Thenard  endeavoured  to 
show  that  this  opinion  was  incorrect,  and  that  bile  contained  a  pe- 
culiar substance,  (picromel),  to  which  its  solubility  and  tendency 
to  froth  when  agitated  was  owing.  This  o])inion  was  immediate- 
ly adopted,  and  tlie  same  view  is  stated  by  Dr  Urc  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  "  The  property  which  caused  bile  to  be  considered  as 
a  soap  is  owing  to  the  soda,  and  to  the  triple  compound  of  soda, 
resin,  and  picromel."  Dr  Pyfe  also,  in  speaking  of  picromel,  says 
thai  it  has  the  power  of  dissolving  resin  ;  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  by 
JU  agency  thai  the  resjn  is  held  in  Bo\u*,\i)Tt  \i\  bile,  for  when  unit- 
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ed  in\h  it,  it  fonns  a  substance,  having  the  peculiar  flavour  of  bile. 
The  picromel,  however,  is  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the 
whole  dissolved,  so  that  the  free  soda  must  also  exert  its  influence. 
-—And  again,  '^  Picromel  vel  in  aqua  vel  alcoholi  solubile  est, 
neque  crystallos  format,  neque  fermentationem  subit,  et  simul  cum 
sodsk  et  resina  bilis  fluidam  constituit  quffi  neque  acidis  nee  alka- 
linis,  nee  terris  iterum  separari  potest.  Picromel  igiter  sodsd 
libera  et  albumini  junctum,  resinam  bilis  fluidam  tenere  videtur.^ 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  by  a  few  simple  but  conclusive  ex« 
periments,  that  not  only  is  this  picromel  improperly  regarded  as  a 
peculiar  principle,  but  that  the  resin  of  Gmelin,  the  picromel  of 
Thenard,  and  the  '^  choloidique  et  chol^ique  acides**^  of  Demar- 
cay  are  in  fact  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  analyses  furnished  by  the  different  chemists  on  bile  aif 
extremely  complicated,  and  the  substances  found  by  them  very 
numerous ;  that  of  Gmelin  containing  twenty-seven  different  mat- 
ters as  entering  into  the  composition  of  bile.  This,  however,  in* 
eludes  the  oleic  and  margaric  acids,  and  cholesterine,  which  are  not 
noticed  by  Thenard.  M.  Demarcay,  in  his  paper  on  the  bite, 
( Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phys.  Tom.  Ixvii.)  has  presented  us  with 
views  upon  this  subject,  which  are,  I  believe,  altogether  original ; 
and  it  is  from  the  perusal  of  his  paper  that  I  was  led  to  make  the 
experiments  that  follow  ;  but  while  his  analysis  is  one  of  consi- 
derable value,  it  appears  to  me  open  to  certain  objections,  which  I 
shall  point  out.  .  j 

His  analysis  is  as  follows ; — 1.  a  substance  soluble  in  water  acb- 
tized ;  2.  a  substance  insoluble  in  water  not  azotized ;  3.  taurine  ( 
4.  chloride  of  sodium.  This  general  division  (for  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  author  to  offer  an  accurate  analysis)  1%  I 
believe,  incorrectly  stated  as  regards  the  bile  of  man  in  the  follow- 
ing points.  In  the  process  of  boiling  the  bile  with  acids,  there  is 
a  peculiar  volatile  principle  evolved  during  the  first  part  of  the 
ebullition.  This  is  mentioned  by  Gmelin  as  a  substance  hav- 
ing the  odour  of  musk,  and  bv  Berzelius  and  others  as  ''  a  vo- 
latile odoriferous  principle.^"*  It  is  at  the  same  time  remarked, 
that  '^  son  existence  n'^est  conclue,  an  reste,  que  Todeur  exhale  par 
Teau  qui  passe  k  la  distillation.^^  This  odoriferous  principle  is, 
however,  so  constantly  evolved  from  the  bile  of  all  animals  which 
I  have  examined,  and  its  smell  is  so  penetrating  and  peculiar,  tbo^t 
it  cannot  with  propriety  be  omitted.  We.  must  therefore  add  to 
the  substances  enumerated  by  Demarcay  '^  a  volatile  odoriferous 
principle.*" 

The  two  last  substances  mentioned  are  taurine  and  chloride  of 
sodium.  I  have  examined  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the 
bile  of  the  human  body,  but  in  no  instance  have  I  obtained  a  traqe 
q{  taurine ;  while,  therefore,  it  is  properly  named  as  a  constituent 
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of  the  bile  of  the  os,  cat,  and  those  animals  in  wliich  it  has  been 
found,  it  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  components  of  human  bile. 
The  last  substance  mentioned  is  chloride  of  sodium.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  tils  sail  should  be  noticed,  and  the  other  inor- 
ganic saline  matters  omitted,  more  especially  as  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  this  salt  must,  from  the  nature  of  M.  Demarcay's  ex- 
periments, be  i^arded  as  a  product  rather  than  an  educt.  The- 
nard  regards  chloride  of  sodium  as  (bnning  a  constituent  of  bile 
in  its  normal  condition.  The  phosphates  of  lime,  potassa,  and  so- 
da, and  many  others,  have  been  shown  by  Gmelin  and  others  to  be 
present,  and  the  former  of  these,  in  particular,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  notice  frequently.  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  M.  Demarcay 
may  be  therefore  more  correctly  stated,  as  1.  a  volatile  odoriferous 
principle  ;  S.  a  substance  soluble  in  water  azotized  ;  3.  a  substance 
insoluble  in  water  not  azotized ;  4>.  inorganic  salts;  5.  taurine.  But 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  differ  still  more  widely  from  M.  Demar- 
cay in  the  subsequent  remarks. 

I  shalldetail  the  following  experiment,  which  is  nearly  that  of  M. 
Demarcay,  the  only  difference  bein^,  that  he  made  use  of  the  dried 
alcoholic  extract,  and  I  of  the  fresh  bile. 

Ewperiment  1. — I  took  a  quantity  of  ox  bile,  and  after  preci- 
pitating the  mucus  by  means  of  alcohol,  I  added  a  portion  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  of  commerce.  A  precipitate  of  a  yellow 
colour  was  produced,  but  a  complete  separation  of  the  biliary  mat- 
ter did  not  take'placc  till  heat  was  applied.  I  placed  the  whole 
in  a  flask,  and  boiled  it  for  two  hours.  As  soon  as  ebullition  com- 
menced, a  peculiar  and  offensive  odour  was  given  off,  but  after 
some  time  ceased.  A  green  oily  matter  was  seen  collecting  on 
the  surface  of  the  fluid,  which  gradually  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  causing  such  violent  succussions  as  to  render  great  cau- 
tion necessary  in  boiling.  This  green  matter  gradually  assumed 
a  darker  colour  and  greaterconsistencc  resembling  pitch,  while  the 
fluid  became  clear  and  had  a  purplish  tinge.  The  concrete  mass 
iraa  then  washed  in  distilled  water  and  dried ;  it  was  tlien  of  a 
dark-olive  brown  colour,  and  easily  pulverized.  A  portion  of  this 
was  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  agitated  with  ether,  iu  order  to  re- 
move any  portion  of  oleic  or  mai'garic  acids.  It  was  then  filtered 
and  dried  on  a  nater-bath,  when  a  mass  of  shining  appearance  and 
brittle  resinoid  fracture  was  the  result,  which,  when  pulverized, 
was  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  clear  fluid  from  which  the  pitchy 
mass  had  been  separated  was  then  placed  on  the  saud-batlt, 
when,  after  a  short  time,  globules  of  an  oily  nature  and  of  a  red- 
dish-brown colour  were  observed  to  deposit  themselves  on  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  and  on  the  apices  of  the  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodi- 
um, which  were  now  abundantly  formed.  The  whole  then  present- 
ed a  thick  moss  of  a  dirty  colour,  in  which  nothing  could  very  dis- 
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tincUy  be  made  out.  I  next  added  strong  alcohol  in  laige  quan- 
tity, when  after  some  time  a  deposit  of  beautiful  crystals  were  ob- 
served, whicb  proved  to  be  sulphate  of  lime  and  taurine,  or 
^'^  asparagine  biUaire.^ 

Repeating  this  process  on  the  bile  of  man  and  other  animals, 
constant  and  remarkable  differences  are  observed  in  them  all ;  but 
as  this  does  not  immediately  bear  on  my  subject,  1  shall  omit 
tbe  consideration  of  all  except  that  of  man.  If  the  foregoing  ex- 
periment be  made  on  the  bile  of  the  human  subject,  the  smell 
given  off  on  boiling  is  more  penetrating  and  offensive,  while  the 
pitchy  precipitate  is  not  in  general  so  concrete.  The  liquor  from 
which  it  is  separated  differs  remarkably  in  colour,  resembling 
port  wine  in  appearance.  The  resinous  matter  obtained  by  the 
preceding  process  is  of  a  brighter  colour ;  the  proportion  of  chloride 
.of  sodium  is  less,  and  in  no  case  have  I  observed  taurine.  These 
remarks  only  apply  to  bile  of  healthy  characters,  of  which  I  con- 
sider the  port  wine-coloured  fluid  a  very  good  criterion.  In  dis- 
eased bile  the  solid  precipitate  is  often  in  the  form  of  grains,  and 
.the  fluid  is  like  dirty  water.  The  bile  of  children  differs  from 
that  of  adults,  in  having  the  precipitate  less  solid  and  the  fluid 
much  paler  in  colour. 

We  may  now  briefly  examine  the  nature  of  the  chemical  ac- 
tion observed  in  this  analysis  by  acids.  As  bile  is  perfectly  soluUe 
in  alcohol,  the  first  step  taken,  viz.  the  precipitation  of  the  mucus, 
needs  no  remark.  The  next  precipitate  is  the  dark  pitchy  mass, 
which  on  analysing  will  be  found  to  consist  of  green  colouring 
matter,  a  large  portion  of  resin,  and  some  soda,  which  even  the 
boiling  with  acids  does  not  immediately  remove;  possibly  the 
pitchy  nature  of  the  mass  presenting  a  mechanical  obstruction  to 
the  chemical  action.  The  fluid  portion  of  a  purplish  colour  is  a 
solution  of  resin  discoloured  by  the  heat  employed,  and  does  not 
differ  in  its  nature,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself  from  that  at  first  pre- 
cipitated. As  the  evaporation  proceeds,  the  whole  of  this  resin 
is  deposited,  and  the  use  of  alcohol  readily  separates  the  crystal- 
line portion.  M.  Demarcay  considers  that  the  two  precipitates 
are  different,  and  has  named  the  one  "choleique,""  the  other '^choloi- 
dique  acide.**'  This  opinion  I  at  first  adopted,  but  have  since 
abandoned.  If  we  take  a  portion  of  the  first  precipitate,  and  place 
it  on  a  water-bath  with  concentrated  acid  and  digest  it  some  time, 
it  will  thus  treated,  assume  all  the  characters  of  the  second  pre^ 
cipitate  mentioned  in  the  experiment,  and  a  portion  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  taurine  when  it  exists,  be  obtained.  It  appears  to  be 
of  little  moment  which  acid  is  employed,  as  the  chemical  action 
of  them  all  is  the  same.  There  is,  however,  an  objection  to  sul- 
phuric, as  during  the  application  of  heat  it  blackens  the  whole 
mass,  so  as  to  render  it  obscure.     It  is  stated  by  Demarcay,  that 
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acetic  acid  does  not  produce  decomposition .  Tlicre  is,  however, 
immediate  change  of  colour  produced  by  its  admixture  with  bile. 
The  enperimentB  made  by  Berzeliua  were  conducted  by  means  of 
this  acid ;  and  it  was  by  Its  aid  that  his  observatioDS  on  the  &tty 
acids  which  he  termed  "  cbolenique"  and  "  feliitjue'"  were  made. 
Hence,  I  conceive  this  remark  of  M.  Demarcay  to  stand  in  need 
of  Home  cjcplanation.  The  taurine  mentioned  as  obtained  in  the 
foregoing  experiment  is  best  procured  from  the  bile  of  the  ox,  id 
the  manner  recommended  by  M.  Demarcay.  The  process  given 
by  Beraclius  is  much  less  eligible.  I  believe  it  is  entirely  want- 
ing in  the  bile  of  man,  and  I  have  not  hitherto  observed  it  in  that 
of  the  pig.  It  has  little  taste,  being  neither  sweet  nor  saline,  but 
having  a  pungent  flavour.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  nitric  acid, 
and,  when  burned  in  the  platinum  spoon,  gives  a  large  volume 
of  carbonaceous  matter.  If  the  heat  be  very  gradually  applied,  it 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  dark-brown  oil. 

The  action  of  the  salts  of  lead  upon  bile  is  precisely  analogous 
to  that  of  the  acids,  and  the  conchisions  anivcd  at  by  the  aid  of 
the  one  may  be  equally  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  other.  Cndec 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  observed  that,  after  adding  su- 
gar of  lead  to  bile,  by  which  a  copious  precipitate  is  poduced, 
there  yet  remains  a  resinous  substance  in  solution.  This  sub- 
stance was  described  by  Thcnard  under  the  nameofpicromel,  and 
has  since  been  the  object  of  attention  to  a  great  number  of  che- 
mists, especially  to  Gmelin.  Berzelius,  indeed,  expresses  his  sus- 
picion that  the  rcsin,  picromel,  and  biliary  matter,  are  not  distinct 


Experiment  2.— I  added  sugar  of  lead  to  ox  bile,  by  which  a 
copious  precipitate  was  immediately  produced.  I  then  passed 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  tlirough  the  mixture,  filtered  and  eva- 
porated on  a  watei^bath  until  I  hud  obtained  the  extractiform 
mass  of  Berzelius,  which  was  sweet  and  bitter  to  the  taste,  and 
answered  to  the  description  of  picromel  of  Gmelin.  This  I  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  when  a  cleat  yellow  fluid  was  observed,  with  a 
white  flocculent  substance  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  being  that 
portion  of  lead  not  removed  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
yellow  fluid  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  when  pulverized 
was  nearly  white,  resinous  in  its  character,  bitter  and  sweet  to  the 
taste.  During  the  pulverization  it  produced  great  irritation  of  the 
nares,  and  the  lips  tasted  excessively  bitter,  as  when  aloes  are  pul- 
verized. After  some  hours  it  had  attracted  such  a  degree  of 
moisture  from  the  air  as  to  have  again  became  nearly  fluid. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  experiment  the  precipitate  caused  by 
the  sugar  of  lead  is  precisely  similar  to  that  caused  in  the  former 
experiment  by  the  muriatic  acid,  being  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
colouring  matters,  biliary  matter,  and  soda  ;  that  left  in  solution 
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being  exactly  the  same  substance  which  is  obtained  at  the  lattec 
part  of  the  evaporation  of  the  acid,  but  still  in  combination  with 
oxide  of  lead.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  lead  is  not  who]. 
}y  removed  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nor  yet 
entirely  by  the  alcohol.  I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion, 
that  the  ordinary  action  of  these  chemical  agents  is  modified  in 
all  probability  by  the  animal  matters  existing.  I  have,  in  expe- 
riments made  on  this  point,  satisfied  myself  of  the  insufficiency  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  the  lead ;  the  solutions  through 
which  it  was  passed  remaining  colourless  after  its  repeated  employ- 
ment, when,  by  dissolving  the  dried  mass  in  strong  alcohol,  a  laige 
portion  of  lead  has  been  separated,  some  even  yet  remaining  in 
combination  with  the  resin.  It  is  this  circumstance,  I  believe, 
whidi  led  Gmelin,  Thenard,  and  others  to  speak  of  picromel  as  a 
pectiliar  biliary  principle.  Dr  Fyfc  observes,  that  it  is  necessary 
*'  to  employ  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  very  repeatedly,  and  even 
then  a  small  portion  of  lead  will  still  remam.^  Demarcay  com- 
plains of  the  same  difficulty,  and  uses  strong  alcohol ;  but  this  I 
have  shown  is  still  insufficient.  The  following  simjrfe  experi- 
ment suggested  itself  to  me,  which  not  only  proves  tlie  picromel 
to  be  a  nonentity,  (or  rather  two  substances  in  combination  with 
each  other,)  but  completely  obviates  the  difficulties  just  described. 

Experiment  3. — -Having  obtained,  by  means  of  tlie  salts  of 
lead,  the  usual  form  of  picromel,  or  rather  what  is  more  conveni- 
ent, the  extractiform  mass  of  Berzelius,  I  dissolved  it  in  te- 
pid distilled  water,  and  added  carbonate  of  potassa  until  the  effer- 
vescence at  first  produced  had  ceased.  As  soon  as  the  liquor  had 
become  clear,  the  carbonate  of  lead  was  seen  lying  in  large  quan- 
tity at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  I  then  carefully  filtered  tho 
fluid,  which  had  a  most  nauseous  taste,  being  a  solution  of  resin 
and  carbonate  of  potassa ;  and  evaporated  it  until  the  saline  mat- 
ters began  to  crystallize,  and  the  mass  to  assume  a  resinous  tena- 
city. 1  then  kneaded  the  whole  in  weak  nitric  acid,  and  once 
more  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  added  strong  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solved the  resin,  leaving  crystals  of  nitrate  of  potassa  on  the  fil- 
ter. On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  I  obtained  pure  rt- 
sin,  if  we  except  a  trace  of  soda  which  still  obstinately  remained, 
but  which  may  be  removed  by  a  process  to  be  presently  noticed. 
This  experiment  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  carbonate  of  potassa 
completely  removing  the  lead,  and  the  nitric  acid,  while  it  has  no 
action  on  the  resin,  is  at  the  same  time  sufficient  to  remove  tlie 
potassa. 

We  have  now  only  to  prove  that  the  picromel  of  Gmelin  and 
Thenard  has  no  solvent  power,  and  is  itself  insoluble,  and  that  the 
resin  observed  in  the  first  precipitate  by  muriatic  acid,  and  that  ob-- 
tained  in  the  second  part  of  the  process,-  are  identical  with  eti.c\v 
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other,  the  aolubiVity  of  the  one  aimply  depending  on  the  soda  with 
which  it  is  combined. 

Take  a  portion  of  picromel,  dissolve  it  in  tepid  distilled  water, 
add  ffutlalim  strong  nitric  acid  ;  very  soon  snow-white  Sakes  ar« 
observed  to  form,  which  gradually  unite,  ndhere  to  the  sides  of 
the  TCBBcl,  and  become  slightly  yellow.  Filter  and  dry  the  solid 
matter,  gently  heating  it  when  you  will  have  obtained  a  perfectly 
insoluble  resin.  Evaporate  next  the  fluid,  and  nitrate  of  soda  ia 
found  remaining,  Take  the  "  azotized  soluble  substance"  of  Dfr- 
mareay,  and  perform  the  same  experiment,  and  the  same  will  be 
the  result.  The  reason  that  the  resin  first  found  is  soluble  ia 
merely  IVom  its  containing  soda  which  the  high  temperature  and 
more  concentrated  state  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  afterwards  septi- 
rates.  Thus,  not  only  does  the  substance  named  picromel  vanJBh, 
but  also  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  M.  Demareay's  analy- 
sis, "  the  soluble  azotiited  matter."  It  may  ret^uire  some  apology 
that  I  speak  with  so  much  deeision  on  a  point  upon  which  a  dit- 
ferent  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  men  so  eminent  as  Tbo- 
nard,  Graelin,  Chevreul,  Chevalier,  Lassaigne,  Tiedemftun, 
Fromhertz,  Giigert,  and  others ;  but  the  simple  experiments  I 
have  detailed  do  not  appear  to  me  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  re- 
main open  for  investigation  by  those  who  may  not  feci  inclined  to 
admit  the  views  I  have  entertained. 

i  have  pointed  out  in  the  commencement  of  my  paper  the  ne- 
cessity there  is  of  arriving  at  some  geneml  analysis  of  which  tht 
pathologist  may  avail  himself,  in  order  to  form  any  ccrtaiii  con- 
clusions as  to  the  healthy  or  morbid  state  of  the  biliary  secretioo. 
I  beg  to  offer  in  conclusion,  the  following  analysis,  which  has  been 
the  result  of  my  own  experience ;  but  to  which  I  was  led  by  the 
perusal  of  M.  Demarcay's  excellent  paper,  and  which  appears  to 
me  to  meet  the  object  in  view.  It  is  calculated  for  the  examine 
tion  of  the  contents  of  the  gall-bladder  after  death. 

Analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  Gall- Bladder. — Empty  thft 
contents  of  the  gall-bladder  into  a  measure  glass,  (this  ia  best 
done  by  dissecting  out  the  gall-bladder,)  and,  having  noted  th« 
quantity,  dilute  it  if  requisite  until  it  be  limpid.  Add  to  this  suf- 
ficient alcohol  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  mucus,  which,  be- 
ing separated,  next  add  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  stir  it  assidu- 
ously for  some  time,  and  leave  it  for  an  hour,  when,  if  there  be  any 
cholcsterine,  it  will  be  seen  floatingin  thin  scales  upon  the  aurfiice. 
This  may  be  elevated  by  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  blotting-paper. 
Next  place  the  whole  in  a  flask,  and  boil  gradually  for  an  honr 
and  a-half  to  two  hours.  A  blackish  mass  and  a  port-wine  colour- 
ed fluid  will  be  obtained.  Separate  the  two,  evaporate  the  fluid 
until  the  resin  with  which  it  is  coloured  is  deposited  together  with 
the  chloride  of  sodium.     If  it  be  desirable  to  make  the  analysis 
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tery  complete,  it  will  now  be  advisable  to  add  very  strong  alco- 
hol. This  dissolves  the  resin,  purifies  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
allowi  any  other  saline  matter  that  may  be  present  to  crystallize. 
Next  dissolve  the  black  mass  first  obtained  in  warm  disUlled  wa- 
ter. A  milky  fluid  of  a  greenish  white  colour  is  produced.  Al- 
low this  to  remain  some  hours,  when  an  insoluble  dari(-green  mat- 
ter will  be  seen  to  have  separated  at  the  bottom  of  we  vesseL 
Pour  off  the  milky  fluid,  and  wash  the  insoluble  green,  matter  in 
tepid  distilled  water,  adding  the  washings  to  the  rest  of  the  milky 
fluid.  To  the  latter  next  add  strong  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  (mu- 
riatic will  be  the  best)  until  the  opaque  fluid  is  perfectly  clear, 
and  there  is  a  precipitate  of  a  resinous  matter.  This  precipitate 
is  to  be  washed,  dried  on  a  water  bath,  and  added  to  the  resin 
first  obtained.  If  it  be  desirable  to  proceed  with  accuracy,  the 
fluid  firom  which  the  second  portion  of  resin  was  obtained  diould 
be  evaporated,  by  which  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  will 
probably  be  obtained,  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  portion  first 
procured. 

We  have  thus  obtained  the  relative  proportions  of  the  four  fol- 
lowing substances.  1.  a  dark  green  insoluble  matter ;  2.  resin  ; 
8.  cholesterine ;  4.  chloride  of  sodium  and  other  salts. 

.  There  is  no  objection  in  this  analysis  to  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
muriatic  acid,  which  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid, 
as  the  action  of  all  these  acids  \a  the  same  as  regards  the  bile ;  and 
if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  bile  contains  a  portion  of  phosphate 
or  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  sulphate  thus  formed  from  its  insolubility  is  very  easily  re- 
cognized. 

By  performing  this  analysis  a  few  times  with  healthy  bile,  a 
mean  would  be  very  easily  obtained  of  the  relative  proportions  of 
these  substances,  from  which  comparisons  might  as  easily  be  made 
in  cases  of  disease.  The  process  is  simple,  yet  sufficient ;  and  a 
reference  to  the  former  part  of  my  paper  will  show  how  much  more 
valuable  the  remarks  of  Andral,  Bright,  Annesley,  and  others 
would  have  been,  had  they  been  the  result  of  some  such  definite 
examination  as  that  I  have  now  suggested. 

When  I  first  turned  my  attention  to  this  subject,  I  looked  in 
vain  through  the  different  chemical  works  for  some  such  analysis 
as  that  I  have  given  for  my  guide.  It  would  indeed  have  been  of 
the  utmost  value ;  and  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  afford  to 
others  who  may  pursue  this  line  of  investigation  that  assistance 
which  was  necessarily  denied  to  myself. 
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Aet.  II. — Pathological  Contributions,     By  Dr  Boyd,  Resident 

Physician,  St  Marylebone  Infirmary. 

The  following  Table  is  intended  to  show  the  post  mortAn  ap- 
pearances presented  in  76  cases,  of  which  ^  were  males,  and 
47  were  females,  examined  at  the  St  Marylebone  Infirmary, 
during  the  autumn  and  close  of  the  year  1839.  The  76  cases 
were  distributed  es  follows  :— - 

ist.  Digestive  Or^an^.^-Ulcer  and  perforation  of  stomach,  1 ; 
cancer  of  stomach,  1 ;  icterus,  % ;  diarrhoea,  9, ;  dysentery, 
1 ;  peritonitis,  1,  .  •  .  .8 

Sd.  Respiratory  Or j|^afi«.— -Sufibcation,  1 ;  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy, 1  ;  bronchitis,  8 ;  pneumonia,  4  ;  phthisis,  16  ; 
pleurisy,  2,  .....  31 

8d.  Circulatory  Or^aiM.— •Enlarged  heart,  5 ;  rupture  of 
aorta,  1,  .  •  .  .  .  6 

4/A.  GenitO'Urinary  Oiyana.— Granular  kidney,  1 ;  drop- 
sy, 1 ;  cancer,  3,  .  .  .  .  5 

6th.  Locomotive  Organs  and  Cellular  T'MMfe.— Gan- 
grene, 1,  .  ,  .  .  .  1 

6th.  Nervous  Ofjfon^.-— Hydrocephalus.  1 ;  apoplexy,  7 ; 
paralysis,  3 ;  tumour  on  brain,  1 ;  ossific  deposit  on  dtara 
mater^  1,  ....  .  13 

1th.  iS'A^Jn.— Bum,  1 ;  erysipelas,  1  ;  measles,  1,  3 

Sth.  Affecting  System  generally. — Typhus,  3,  .  3 

2th.  Not  included  in  the  a6ot?6.— Premature  births,  6,  5 

Total,  .  75 
These  cases  have  been  classified  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  complications,  together  with  the  structural  and  organic 
changes  in  each  disease.  The  method  of  examination  pursued  at 
the  infirmary  is  distinguished  from  that  employed  in  other  hospi- 
tals in  one  essential  point,— that  of  weighing  not  only  the  body 
but  each  particular  oigan. 

For  the  purposes  of  instituting  comparisons,  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  take  a  healthy  standard  of  organs ;  and  this  has  been 
obtained  from  the  Croonian  Lectures  for  1838,  delivered  by  Dr 
Clendinning,  and  published  in  the  Medical  Gazette  and  Farr'^s 
Medical  Almanack  for  1839.  It  is  as  follows,  giving  the  average 
absolute  weight  for  the  whole  of  life  above  puberty,  in  ounces 
Avoirdupois. 

Organs  of  the  ilfaZ^.— Brain,  45^  ounces  ;  lungs,  46^  ; 
heart,  9 ;  liver,  49 ;  spleen,  4| ;  stomach,  4^ ;  pancreas,  2|  ; 
kidneys,  8^. 

Organs  of  the  Female. — Brain,  42  ounces  ;  lungs,  85^  ; 
heart,  8^  ;  liver,  44^ ;  spleen,  4 j  ;  stomach,  4f  ;  pancreas,  9,\  ; 
kidneys,  8. 
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Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Obgans. 
Case  I. — Female,  aged  42.    Ulceration  and  perforation  of 
stomach.     Had  been  twice  salivated  from  two  or  three  grains  of 
calomel.     Upon  the  last  occasion,  it  was  in  combination  with 
jalap. 

Appearances, — ^A  laige  ulcer  at  the  pyloric  extremity  of  sto- 
mach, freely  exposing  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  Omentum  adhe- 
rent around  it ;  no  Uiickening  of  the  edges,  or  other  appearance 
that  would  mark  the  ulcer  as  a  malignant  one.  Liver  only  81 
ounces,  and  adherent  to  the  stomach  through  the  medium  of  a 
fibrous  membrane  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

Case  II. — Female,  aged  68.  Cancer  of  cardiac  extremity  of 
stomach ;  vomiting  very  frequent,  latterly  with  blood. 

^/'P^aranoetf.— 7%ora^.-— Muco-purulent  secretion  from  the 
membranous  lining  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Heart  below  average 
weight,  7^  ounces. 

^6i2o9i2«n.— Ulcerated  opening  with  thickened  edges  in  cardiac 
extremity  of  stomach.     The  liver  weighed  40  ounces ;  kidneys,  6. 

Case  HI. — Female,  aged  71.  Jaundice,  complicated  with 
emphysema  of  lungs. 

Appearances.-^-^Head.'^Dura  mater  of  a  deep-yellow  colour, 
in  common  with  the  other  fibrous  tissues  throughout  the  body. 

Thorax, — Both  lungs  emphysematous,  margins  especially. 

Abdomen, — Preternatural  hardness  of  liver.  Gall-bladder 
filled  with  calculi. 

Case  IV. — Female,  aged  68.  Blind  of  left  eye;  jaundice 
complicated  with  dropsy,  bronchitis,  and  emphysema  of  lungs. 

Appearances. "-^Head.'^^Dura  mater  yellow.  Left  optic  nerve 
smaller  than  right. 

Neck. — A  tumour  on  left  side  of  thyroid  body,  size  of  a  duck^s 
egg,  consisting  of  three  or  four  separate  parts,  in  one  capsule,  ex- 
tending toward  sternum.  A  bony  cyst  in  its  centre  was  divided 
by  a  saw,  and  found  to  contain  about  a  drachm  of  glairy  fluid. 

Thorax, — Muco-purulent  secretion  from  bronchial  membrane  ; 
emphysema  of  lungs,  and  particularly  the  thin  edges  anteriorly ; 
heart  enlarged  ;  weight  11^  ounces. 

Abdomen, — Liver  very  firm  ;  colour  of  a  nutmeg  ;  weight  87 
ounces. 

Case  V. — Male,  aged  78.  Diarrhaja,  complicated  with  para- 
lysis of  right  side ;  vital  powers  for  some  days  before  death  ex- 
tremely low. 

Appearances. — Head. — Tumour  in  left  hemisphere  of  brain. 

Thorax. — Heart  enlarged,  weighing  18  ounces.  A  globular 
clot  of  coagulated'  fibrine  in  left  auricle,  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
firmly  adherent  to  the  auricular  septum,  and  covered  by  a  mem- 
brane apparently  continuous  with  tnc  endocardium  ;  the  clot  v^-& 
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injeclcd  from  tlic  coronary  nrtcvy  ;  foramen  ovale  open,  so  as  to 
admit  a  probe.     Specimen  prepared. 

A6domen.~~}io  recorded  cause  of  dianlioea.  Other  organs  nor- 
mal. 

Case  VT.— Female,  aged  66.  Diarrhoea,  combined  with  vo- 
miting, Nothingabnormalbutthe heart,  which  weighedlliounces. 

Case  VII. — Male,  aged  66.     Dysentery  of  long  continuance. 

Appearances — Thorax. — Heart  enlarged,  weighing  14ounces, 

Abdovien. — ITIceration  of  many  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  ccecura  and  colon,  with  general  thinning  of  large  intestines. 
Bony  depositions  in  three  or  four  places  in  the  mesentery  ;  larg- 
est one  size  of  a  marble.     Capsule  of  spleen  semicartilagiuoiis. 

JTj'drteys.— Cysts  on  surfitec  containing  a  muddy  fluid. 

Case  VIII, — Male,  aged  20.  Peritonitis,  with  cedema  of  lefl 
leg  and  thigh. 

Appearances. — 7'Aorajr,— Lungs  very  slightly  diseased. 

Abdomen. — Tuberculous  depositions  on  peritoneum,  with  effu- 
sion in  sac.  A  plug  of  coagulated  fibrin  in  femoral  vein  of  left 
side ;  ping  not  adherent ;  softening  in  the  centre, 

Disi^ASEs  OF  Resphiatohy  Orgaks. 

Case  IX. — Female  child,  newly  born,  weighing  6  lb.  2  oz. 
height  21  inches,  on  which  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held.  The 
birth  was  concealed.  Suffocation  from  natural  causes.  The  child 
was  found  in  a  box,  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  brown  silk. 

Appearances. — Decomposition  commencing  about  the  eyes, 
lips,  noac,  and  umbilicus.  The  cord  two  inches  long,  not  tied  ; 
centre  of  body  about  half  an  inch  above  the  navel,  the  entire 
lengthof  body  being  measured.  A  slight  mark  on  forehead.  Soft 
palate  greenish  colour,  (Esophagus  clean.  Congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  ;  weight  of  brain  S\  ounces. 

Thorax. — Lungs  in  close  contact  with  the  ribs,  light  in  colour; 
floated  lightly ;  fully  dilated  with  air,  A  datk-grayish  substance 
was  found  in  larynx,  which  was  too  large  to  pass  through  the  r»- 
ma  glottidis,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  same  substance  lower  down 
at  opening  of  left  bronchus.  Pulmonary  vessels  filled  with  blood. 
Ductus  arteriosus  open  ;  lungs  weighed  1  ^  ounce.  No  blood 
in  the  heart ;  weight  f  ounce. 

Abdomen.-— Inteelines  slained  with  bile  ;  glairy  mucus  in 
small  intestines  ;  large  ones  filled  with  meconium.  Bladder  fil- 
led with  urine. 

Case  X. — Male,  aged  58.  Pulmonary  apoplexy  combined 
with  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  bronchitis,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
and  pericarditis. 

Prominent  Spmptoms.^PuhQ  feeble  and  irregular ;  dyspncea 
Atid  fsintness;  sickness  and  vomiting  oecasionally.  Died  tiaee 
neeks  after  admission.  '.I'l" .' 
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.<  Appearances — TAora^.— Pleuxa  on  right  aide  filled  wit^ 
fluid.  The  luDg  on  that  side  adherent  superiorly ;  pneumonia  of 
inferior  lobe ;  part  of  it  infiltrated  with  blood.  Ljinph  effiised 
on  surface  posteriorly,  which  was  easily  detached.  Bronchial  lin- 
ing of  both  lungs  congested  and  thickened  ;  upper  lobe  of  left 
lung  also  adherent,  slightly  emphysematous^  ana  very  dry  at  an- 
terior edge  over  the  pericardittm.  Left  lung  weighed  21^,  right, 
is  oun^oB.  A  hard  tumour,  size  of  a  walnut,  at  root  of  left  lung, 
pressing  on  par  vagum^  and  connected  with  left  bronchus  and 
QBSophagus. 

•  Pericardium  closely  adherent  to  the  heart,  which  was  enlaig- 
cd,  weighing  21^  ounces. 

Abdomen. — Right  renal  capsule^s  situation  occupied  by  a  fibro- 
oartilaginous  structure.    Left  normal. 

Case  XL — Male,  aged  70.  Bronchitis,  complicated  with  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  heart,  hydrothorax,  and  pulqjonaiy  apoplexy. 

AppearanceS'^^Tharax.'-'-'Some  fluid  in  chest  ;  bronchial 
membrane  thickened ;  tubes  nearly  filled  with  muco-purulent  se* 
cretion;  some  dark  spots  (efiused  blood)  in  both  lungs,  which, 
when  cut  out  with  some  of  the  surrounding  structures,  sank  in  wa- 
ter.    Enlargement  with  dibtation  of  heart ;  weight  17  ounces. 

Abdomen. — Organs  enlarged ;  liyer,  48  ounces ;  stomach,  7 ; 
pancreas,  3^;  kidneys,  12;  spleen,  9^;  capsule  partly  cartila- 
ginous. 

Case  XII.— Male,  aged  60.  Bronchitis,  complicated  with 
emphysema  of  lungs ;  hypertrophy  of  the  heart ;  and  anasarca. 

Appearance8.-'^Thoraaf.'''-Some  fluid  in  right  pleura ;  thick* 
ening  of  the  bronchial^  membrane,  with  inuco-purulent  secretions. 
Emphysema  of  their  edges,  and  lower  portion  of  lungs. 

Hypertrophy,  with  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  weight 
15  ounces ;  a  clot  of  fibrin  in  left  ventricle ;  ossific  deposit  in 
arch  of  the  aorta. 

Abdomen. — Liver  enlarged,  weighing  54  ounces.  Kidneys 
granular. 

Case  XIII. — Female,  aged  80.  Brondiitis,  complicated  with 
emphysema,  and  ascites. 

Appearances-^^Thoraa.'^hanga  presented  the  usual  appeaiv 
ances,  as  already  described  in  similar  cases.  Heart  enlaiged,  weigh* 
ing  12|  ounces. 

Abdomen* — ^Kidneys  very  much  enlaiged,  weighing  17  ounces. 

Case  XIV. — Female,  aged  92.   Bronchitis,  with  emphysema. 

^pp^ara7ice««— Brain-vessels  much  congest^. 

TAorao;.*— Usual  appearances  in  the  lungs.  Hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  weight  12  ounces. 

^6c(ome»«— Ossification  to  a  great  extent  of  the  coats  of  the 
splenic  and  iliac  arteries.  Cartibginous  deposit  in  renal  arteries. 
Congestion  of  kidneys. 
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Ca9R  XV. — Female,  aged  25.  Acute  bronchitis,  following 
an  attack  of  measles,  twelve  days  afler  confinement.  Eruption 
livid  and  general ;  pulse  very  feeble ;  great  dyspnoea.  The  woman 
suckled  a  child  with  measles. 

Appearances.'-^Tkaraw.'^hining  membrane  of  bronchial  tubes 
very  red ;  lungs  generally  emphysematous ;  heart  enlarged ;  right 
Auricle  and  ventnde  filled  wiu  a  coagutum ;  weight  11^  ounces* 

Abdomen* — ^Uterus  soft  at  fundus,  rough  internally ;  weight 
4|  ounces,  four  weeks  after  delivery.  Liver  enlarged,  weighing 
83^  ounces. 

Case  XVL— Female,  aged  64.   Brcmcfaitis,  with  emphysema. 

Appearances.'-^TTiorax. — Lungs  presented  the  usual  appear- 
ances in  the  chronic  form  of  this  disease.  Heart  weighed  9i 
ounces. 

il6cIoiRen.— ^Thinning  of  the  coat9  of  the  intestines. 

Case  XVIL — vFeniale,  aged  44.  Brondiitis  and  emphysema 
complicated  with  renal  disease. 

Appearances^ — Thorax. — Lining  membrane  of  bronchial  tubes 
thickened,  and  lungs  at  lower  surfiice  resting  on  diaphragm,  pre- 
sented large  bullae,  and  were  preserved  as  being  a  well-marked 
specimen  of  emphysema.  Heart  weighed  10  ounces* 
.  Abdomen. — Uongestion  of  liver.  Right  kidney  contained  a  pulpy 
substance,  and  was  atrophied,  weighing  but  8^  ounces ;  left  one 
weighed  6^  ounces. 

Case  XVIIL-->Female,  aged  89.  Emphysema  of  lungs,  com- 
plicated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  The  symptoms  were  not 
urgent.     She  seemed  to  die  of  old  age. 

Appearances. — Head. — ^Brain  rather  soft. 

Thorax. — Upper  lobes  and  anterior  edge  of  lower  lobes  em- 
physematous. Heart  enlarged,  with  dilatation  of  all  the  cavities, 
wliich  were  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  weight  14^  ounces; 
valves  puckered  and  thickened,  more  especially  the  mitral ;  ossi* 
fie  depositions  in  descending  aorta. 

JVb/c.-— Out  of  the  eight  recorded  cases  of  asthma  seven  were 
complicated  with  enlargement  of  the  heart.  The  last  case  of  dry 
asthma,  or  emphysema  without  bronchitis,  is  one  in  which  it  may 
be  questioned  whetlier  the  condition  of  lung  presented  is  a  patho- 
logical one,  or  physiological,  dependent  on  age.  The  result 
of  our  inspections  here  would  rather  lead  us  towards  the  latter 
opinion. 

Case  XIX. — Female  child,  aged  two  months.     Pneumonia. 

Appearances.-— rThor aw. — Lobes  of  both  lungs  solid. 

Case  XX. — Female  child  aged  one  month  ;  weight  72^  oun- 
ces.    Pneumonia  occurring  after  measles. 

Appearances. — Thorax. — Left  lung  and  lower  lobe  of  right 
Solid.     Weight  of  both  2|  ounces. 
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Case  XXI. — Female,  aged  81.  Pneumonia,  complicated  with 
pleuritis,  bronchitis,  and  emphysema. 

Appearanee8,^^Head.'^A  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  be- 
tween the  convolutions  and  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Tharaw. — Pneumonia  in  the  gmy  softened  state  in  the  supe- 
rior lobe  of  left  lung.  The  inferior  lobe  of  right  lung  in  the  pri- 
mary stage  of  pneumonia.  Lymph  efliised  on  pleura,  apparently 
of  recent  origin.  No  pleuritic  adhesions.  A  quantity  of  muco- 
purulent secretions  in  bronchial  tubes,  with  thickening  of  their 
lining  membrane.  Those  portions  of  lung  not  affected  with  pneu- 
monia were  emphysematous. 

Case  XXII.-— Male,  aged  46.  Pneumonia,  with  some  effu- 
sion in  right  side  of  chest. 

Appearances.^^Head.'^Flmd  in  lateral  ventricles  of  brain. 
.    TViorao?.— Both  lungs  diseased.     Pleuritic  adhesions  of  right 
side  (easily  detached)  with  some  effusion  of  fluid.     Upper  lobe 
of  right  lung  hepatized ;  lower  lobe  sunk  in  water.     One-third  of 
left  lung  in  a  state  of  hepatization. 

Heart  enlarged,  weighing  15  ounces. 

Abdomen  .—liiver  large.     Right  kidney  diseased. 

Case  XXII— XXXVII.— Analysis  of  fifteen  cases  of  phthi- 
«i^,  of  which  nine  were  males,  and  six  females.  Emaciation  in 
every  case  but  one,  and  that  was  complicated  with  pneumodiorax, 
which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

Appearaneesm^^Head.'^Tk  two  cases,  which  were  attended 
with  delirium,  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  k- 
teral  ventricles  of  the  brain, — in  one  3  ounces,— accompanied 
with  softening  of  the  septum  lucidum. 

'  Thorax, — In  five  cases,  tuberculous  cavities  were  found  in  both 
lungs.  In  five  cases  the  cavities  were  confined  to  the  left  lung, 
and  in  four  to  the  right.  In  all  these  cases  the  cavities  were  in 
the  superior  lobes.  One  case,  in  a  child  eight  months  old,  there 
were  tubercles  in  an  advanced  state  in  the  left  lung,  and  pneumo- 
nia in  the  right.  In  one  case  the  lun^  became  gangrenous  ten 
days  before  death.  Breath  very  offensive  ;  odour  perceptible  on 
entering  the  ward.  The  lungs  heavier  than  natural,  weighing  from 
50  to  80  ounces.  Pleuritic  adhesions  in  all,  and  in  one  effusion 
into  pleura.  Ha3mopty8is  in  two  cases.  The  heart  in  one  case 
weighed  11  ounces,  and  in  two  others  10  ounces  each.  In  five 
cases  it  was  below  the  average  weight.  In  one  case  the  heart  and 
pericardium  were  adherent. 

Abdomen, — Inflammation  of  peritonaeum  in  one  case.  One 
case  of  tympanitis.  Serous  cysts  or  hydatids,  varying  in  size  from  a 
walnut  to  a  swan-shot,  and  amounting  to  six  or  eight  ounces,  found  in 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  of  a  male.  In  another  case  of  a  male,  aged 
^3  years,  there  were  five  invaginations  in  the  course  of  the  ileum. 
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Three  cases  of  dtairbcea  with  nloeration  of  the  mucoua  meiDl>raDe 
of  the  intestines. 

Spleen. — In  one  case  double  the  average  ■weight ;  in  two  cases 
below  it.     In  two  cases  its  capsule  was  dotted  with  white  specks. 

EaitTemities, — Scrofulous  ulceration  and  caries  of  humerue  in 
one  case,  and  in  one,  erysipelas  of  right  leg. 

Case  XXXVIII.— Mate,  a^d  52.  Pleurisy;  effiieion  rf 
fluid  in  right  side  of  chest,  eoraplicated  with  a  very  large  irredu- 
cible scrotal  hernia,  wldch  was  pninful,  attended  with  vomitiog, 
sickness,  and  great  debility. 

ApfKarancea. — Thorav. — 'Both  iungs  engorged  with  blood. 
Right  lung  enlarged,  overlapping  tlie  perieardiTiin  ;  weighing  SO 
ounces.  I.ert  lung  bound  down  to  spine  ;  pleura  thickened  ; 
that  side  of  chest  filled  with  fluid.  Left  lung  collapsed.  Weigh- 
ed 7i  ounces ;  heart  weighed  but  6  ounces. 

Abdomen. — Hernial  sac  weighed  69^  ounces,  and  contained 
portions  of  both  largo  and  small  intestines.  No  stningulation. 
A  portion  of  small  intestines  very  vascular. 

Case  XXXIX.— Female,  aged  IS.     Pleurisy. 

Syphilitic  cacbesia. 

Appearances. — Head. — A  pustular  eruption  on  fiico  and  scalp. 
Cartilages  of  nose  destroyed,  Sk\ill  very  brittle,  easily  remov- 
ed from  dura  mater ;  yellow  fluid  beneath  tho  arachnoid  of  a 
deep  colour, 

I'hoTitv. — Right  lung  occupied  a  large  space ;  weighed  16^  oun- 
ces. Left  lung  bound  down  to  spine,  much  fluid,  with  flakes  of 
lymph  effused  on  pleura,  and  lymph  on  suriaec,  which  appeared 
to  be  quite  recent.    Lung  weighed  8?  ounces ;  heart  7i  ounces, 

^fcrfowiffji.— Liver  adherent todittphragra  ;  peritonealeoat  thick- 
ened, and  adherent  tostomach  and  colon,  below;  weight 46  ounces. 
A  coaling  of  lymph  on  upper  surface  of  spleen  similar  to  that  on 
left  luug;  weight  of  spleen  7  ounces. 

Jfjrfne^*.— Large,  two  or  three  cysts  filled  with  a  dark  gru- 
mous  fluid  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  left ;  fat  of  a  dark  nisty 
colour. 

Diseases  of  thk  Cipculatino  Orgakb. 

Case  XL, — Male,  aged  Si.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  com- 
plicated with  hydrothoraic. 

Appearances. — Thorax. — A  quantity  of  fluid  in  pleura. 
Both  lungs  compressed;  fluid  also  in  pericardium.  Heart  very 
much  enlai^d,  weighing  SO  ounces,  principally  left  ventricle. 

Abdome7i.-~-Jj\vei  and  spleen  enlarged,  the  former  weighing 
62  ounces,  the  latter  16  ounces.     Kidneys  weighed  8  ounces. 

Case  XLI. — Male,  aged  48.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  with 
valvular  disease.    Pericarditisand  effusion  into  right  plenrs,  which 
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ins  tinped  three  iimees  and  16  pints  drawn  off,  to  rdieve  the  djrjp- 
n€ea ;  reeble  and  irregular  pulse. 

Appearances.'^^Head.'^Aboxxi  one  ounce  of  fluid  in  lateral  ven- 
triclea  of  brain. 

7%orflUP.-*-Pericardium  adhering  to  the  heart,  which  was  en- 
laiged,  weighing  21  ounces;  mitnl  valves  thickened;  unfit  for 
their  office;  could  not  close  the  opting.  Right  lung  bound 
down  to  qpine.  Some  fluid  pressing  on  it.  Pleura  thickened,  and 
bands  crossing  that  mde  of  chest,  so  that  the  fluid  appeared  to  be 
in  sacs.  Some  of  these  did  not  communicate  with  each  other, 

Cass  XLII.— Male,  aged  89*  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
Cisnplicated  with  emphysema.  Face  of  a  deep  purple  colour ;  sub^ 
jeet  to  cough  and  dyspnoea.  Twenty  years  since  he  had  the  hooping- 
cough.  For  last  seven  years  has  been  mudi  inconvenienced  from 
pain  in  left  side  and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  is  unable  to  lie 
on  side«  About  the  same  time  the  Uueness  of  the  lips  commenced, 
and  it  has  increased  very  much  of  late.  He  wished  to  die  at  home, 
and  left  the  Infirmary  the  day  befcNre  his  death.  The  chest  only 
was  examined. 

Jppearances.^^Tiotli  lungs  adherent  about  their  centre  to|>a- 
rietes  of  the  thorax,  emphysematous  and  engoiged  with  blood. 
Hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  heart ;  cavities  filled  with  blood ; 
firaumn  ovale  sufficiently  open  to  easily  admit  the  handle  of  a 
scalpel. 

Cash  XLIIIw — Male.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  with  hydro- 
thorax,  bronchitis,  and  emphysema. 

Appearances — Thorax, — Fluid  in  left  pleura ;  left  lower  lobe 
compressed  with  considerable  congestion ;  upper  right  lobe  em- 
physematous. Lungs  5^  ounces  weight.  B]:onchial  membrane 
thickened. 

^Ttforf.— -Enlarged,  weighing  16|  ounces  ;  coagula  in  its  cavi- 
ties. 

Abdomen.^^Olii  peritoneal  attachments  to  liver  and  spleen. 
St<»nach  enlarged,  weighing  7i  ounces.  Its  veins,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  great  omentum,  large  and  tortuous. 

Case  XLIV. — Female,  aged  71.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
with  irregular  communication  between  the  auricles ;  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  general  dropsy ;  no  blueness  of  face  in  this  case  as  in 
the  case  of  the  man  before-mentioned.  Anasarca  decreased  consi- 
derably before  her  death. 

Jppearances^^Thorax.'^A  quantity  of  fluid  in  both  pleura ; 
lower  lobes  of  lungs  compressed ;  bronchial  lining  membrane  red 
and  increased  in  thickness.  Lungs  weighed  9St  ounces.  Heart 
enlarged,  weighing  17  ounces,  with  dilatation  of  its  cavities^ 
Through  the  centre  of  their  membranes  anterior  to  the  foramen 
ovale  there  is  a  round  opening  as  if  punched  out,  4  or  5  lines 
in  diameter.     Cavities  of  the  heart  filled  with  coagula. 
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Abdomen, — Kidneys  enlarged,  weighing  IS  ounces ;  numerons 
dropsical  cysts  on  the  surface  of  both. 

Cask  XL  V.— Male,  aged  64.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  with 
hydrothorax  and  granular  kidney.  Seized  on  a  sudden  with  a  gteat 
dyspnoea ;  died  within  twelve  hours. 

Appearances — Head.— Brain  normal. 

Tharax.-^Ahoui  B  pints  of  fluid  in  chest.  Congestion  of  the 
lunffs,  weight  60  ounces*  Left  yentiide  of  the  heart  Teiy  much 
thidcened ;  weight  18  ounces.  An  elongated  osseous  deposit  at 
the  root  of  mitial  valve.     Bronchial  membrsne  iliickened* 

u^Momen.— Old  peritonitic  adhesions  above  pubis.  Kidneys 
granular  and  atrophied,  weighing  6  ounces. 

Gasb  XLVI. — Male,  aged  60.  Rapture  of  aorta  in  a  tall 
athletic  man,  formerly  a  porter  at  the  docks,  where  he  firactoied 
his  thigh  two  years  ago.  Seized  suddenly  with  pain  and  tight- 
ness of  chest ;  very  &int ;  pulse  scarcely  perceptible  at  wrist  ten 
minutes  after  the  seizure.    Died  in  twelve  hours. 

Jppearaiice9.—7Aor£ia7.— -Pericardium  filled  with  coagulated 
blood.  Heart  enlarged ;  no  valvular  disease  ;  aorta  thickened,  with 
patches  of  ossific  deposits  anteriorly.  Just  above  the  semilunar  valve 
there  was  a  slit  through  the  internal  and  middle  coats.  1'he  slits 
formed  a  T*shaped  opening  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  half- 
an  inch  in  breaath ;  a  coagula  of  blood  twelve  inches  long  lessen- 
ing the  calibre  of  the  aorta  one-third,  lay  between  the  outer  and 
middle  coats  of  the  artery. 

The  other  organs  of  the  body  normal. 

Diseases  of  the  Genito-urinary  Organs. 

Case  XLVIL — Female,  aced  67.  Granular  kidneys  with  hy- 
drothorax and  ascites,  for  which  she  was  tapped  a  few  days  before 
death.     The  fluid  kept  oozing  constantly  through  the  opening. 

Appearances, — T/wrax, — Contained  about  three  pints  of  fluid. 
Lower  lobes  of  both  lungs  congested ;  weight  49  ounces.  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  weight  11  ounces. 

Abdomen  contained  but  a  small  quantity  of  fluid.  Kidneys 
granular  and  atrophied,  weighing  but  4  ounces.  Liver  33  ounces. 

Case  XLVIII. — Male,  aged  64.  Cancer  of  the  prostate 
and  bladder ;  bladder  very  irritable ;  urine  thick  ;  clots  of  blood 
frequently  passed  from  urethra;  great  pain  ;  great  emaciation. 

Appearances, — flea  J.— White  spots  on  arachnoid,  and  opacity 
of  that  membrane. 

Abdomen, — Cancerous  tubercles  on  convex  surface  of  the  liver 
beneath  its  peritoneal  coat.  Ureters  dilated,  as  well  as  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidneys,  which  were  both  wasted  ;  the  left  one  more  than 
the  right. 

A  tumour,  flrm'in  structure,  branched  out  from  prostate  and 
neck  of  the  bladder,  occupying  about  half  that  organ.     Some 
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large  veins  on  surface  of  diseased  mass  ;  some  thick  urine  in 
fundus  of  the  bladder.  Urethra  vascular,  but  no  stricture.  Some 
of  the  lymphatic  glauds  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder  enlarged, 
also  several  of  the  glands  of  mesentery. 

Case  XLIX. — Female,  aged  65.  Cancer  of  uterus  and  va- 
gina. 
Appearanees.'^Thoraxm — ^Lungs  weighed  9A\  ounces. 
Abdomen,^^^JAyet  enlarged,  weighing  56  ounces.  Intestines 
firmly  adherent  in  the  pelvis,  particularly  to  the  Aindus  of  the 
uterus,  which  was  ulcerated,  opening  into  peritoneum.  Os  uteri 
and  upper  portion  of  vagina  ulcerated.  Atrophy  of  right  kidney, 
weight  9,\  ounces ;  left  one  enlazged,  weighing  8^  ounces. 

Ca8£  L. — Female,  aged  ^,  married.  Cancer  affecting  ex- 
ternal parts  of  generation,  right  groin,  and  rectum.  The  labium  of 
right  side  removed  by  operation,  disease  returned,  and  the  parts 
above-mentioned  became  diseased. 
Appearances. — Thorax. — Lungs  weighed  S8  ounces ;  heart  6^. 
JiJome;}.—- Liver  enlarged  and  fatty,  weighing  60  ounces. 
Kidneys  pale,  weighing  9  ounces.  Uterus  free  ftom  disease.  Lower 
portions  of  the  vagina,  rectum,  and  surrounding  parts  ulcerated, 
ragged,  apd  indurated.  A  lai^e  cancerous  mass  in  right  groin. 
Ramus  of  the  os  pubis  was  softened,  and  easily  divided  with  a 
scalpel. 

Diseases  of  the  Locomotive  Oagans. 

Case.  LI. — Female,  aged  94.  Gangrene  of  right  foot.  Dis- 
charged from  Infirmary  six  months  before,  having  lost  the  great 
toe  of  right  foot  by  gangrene. 

Appearances. — General  emaciation  aijd  atrophy  of  the  organs, 
except  the  heart,  which  weighed  9i  ounces. 

The  remaining  four  toes  and  dorsum  of  foot  in  a  gangrenous  state. 
Slight  discoloration  of  outer  ankle,  and  a  spot  on  the  leg.  Pos- 
terior tibial  artery  blocked  up  by  a  firm  fibrinous  chord.  Ossific 
depositions  in  the  aorta  and  right  femoral  artery. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Organs. 

Case  LII. — Male,  aged  73  ;  full  habit,  and  a  great  eater ; 
serous  efiusion  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  with  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart. 

Appearances. — £r<?arf.^— Opacity  and  thickening  of  the  arach« 
noid  membrane  ;  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  lateral  ventricles. 
Brain  weighed  50j^  ounces. 

TAorax.— Conffestion  of  lungs,  weight  61  ounces.  Ossific  de- 
posits in  the  bronchial  tubes.  Heart  enlarged,  weighing  15  ounces. 
Ossific  deposits  in  arteries. 

Abdomen. — Cartilaginous  deposits  on  surface  of  spleen  ;  spleen 
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weighed  6i  uunces.     KiJucys  enlarged,  wcigliirg  M>i  ounces. 
Lining  mcmbmnc  of  bladder  tlilcliened. 

Case  LI II. —Mate,  aged  65.  Apoplexy,  stupor  ;~no  pam- 
Ij'fiis. 

Appearaneti. — Head. — Blood  cifiised  on  dura  mater  at  earh 
side  and  ba^iic  of  llie  skull  j  aradinoid  opulescBiit ;  a  considerable- 
qiianlity  of  fluid  on  surface  of  brain ;  eevernl  email  serous  cTsts 
tliroughonl  the  substance  of  the  btain ;  absorption  hod  klrciidy 
taken  place  in  corpora  striata,  notwithstanding  the  brain  w^ghett  < 
45J  ounce. 

TRorajj.-— Congestion  of  lungs,  weight  55it  oiinees ;  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  thickened,  weight  11 J  ounces. 

Abdomen, — Atrophy  of  the  organs.  Livm  weighing  35i  ounces; 
spleen  3^  ounces  ;  and  kidneys  5  ounces. 

Casc  LIV. — Male,  »god  68.  Apoplexy,  followed  by  gan- 
grene of  brain;  spcecldess  and  quite  powerless  from  time  of  hit' 
seizure  to  hia  death,  seven  days  aitcrwards.  Body  examined 
twenty-seven  hours  after  death. 

Jppearance»,—Head. — Blood  appeared  to  hare  been  poured 
into  the  right  hemisphere  about  its  centre ;  four-fifths  of  hemisphere 
inn  disorganized  state.  The  blood  was  also  infiltrated  into  the  snV 
slnnce  of  the  riglit  corpus  striatum,  giving  it  a  mottled  appear- 
ance. The  inferior  portion  of  the  left  hemisphere  green  and  soft, 
with  an  unpleasant  odour.     Cerebellum  normal. 

Thorax. — Old  pleuritic  adhesions  and  congestion  of  lungsi 
weight  36  ounces.     Heart  weighed  11  ounces. 

jiffiffomen.— Firm  adhesions  between  inteatines  and  pnrietcs  in 
several  places.  Congestion  of  mucous  membrane  of  etomaeh  ; 
weight  four  ounces.  Left  kidney  granular,  and  a  much  la^cr 
renal  capsule  on  that  side  than  on  the  right;  weiglit  3  ounces. 

Case  LV. — Female,  aged  4(7,  with  serous  eifnsion  into  the 
lateral  ventricles ;  no  paralysis;  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

Appearances. — Head, — Convolutions  of  the  brain  flattened  j 
.iboutlhreeonncesof  fluid  in  lateral  ventricles;  alarge  clot  oF  blood 
in  the  left  lobe  of  eercbellnm ;  brain,  44^  ounces. 

Thorax. — Congestion  of  left  lung.  Weight  of  both  lungs  33 
ounces.  Hypertrophy  of  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  ;  weight  17 
ounces. 

Abdomen. — Some  of  the  organs  enlarged.  Stomach  weighed 
G^  ounces  ;  liver.  65  ounces ;    spleen,  4|  ounces. 

Case  LVL— Female,  aged  61.  Apoplexy  without  efftieion  or 
paralysis. 

Appearances — Head. — Great  congestion  of  thr  vessels  ofcn- 
ceplialon. 

.4/j(/omfn.— Liver  and  diaphragm  adhering.  Gal  I -bladder  vary  ; 
small,  about  the  site  of  a  garden  bean.     Weight  of  lrv«r  40t.^ 
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ounces.  Kidneys  enlaiged,  weighing  15S  ounces.  Ossification 
of  abdominal  aorta  extending  firom  the  renal  arteries  to  its  bifur-* 
cation.  Spleen  soft  and  larffe ;  weighed  6  ounces  A  polypus, 
size  of  the  little  finger,  attached  to  neck  of  uterus. 

Cask  Lyil.«— Female,  aged  70.  Apoplexy  with  paralysis 
of  the  right  side,  and  disease  of  the  lungs. 

Appearances* — Header- An  ossific  deposition,  siee  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  on  the  dura  maUr^  on  the  side  of  left  ventride  of 
the  brain ;  congestion  of  the  vessels,  and  a  coasidenble  quantity 
of  fluid  in  lateral  ventricles  of  brain. 

TAoro^.^-Cartilages  of  the  ribs  cut  readily  with  a  scalpel. 
Emphysematous  state  of  the  thin  edges  of  the  lungs^  with  se« 
veial  spots  of  gray  hepatization  in  both  of  these  organs.  Left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  thickened,  weighing  9i  ounces. 

jfictomen.-— Capsule  of  spleen  semicartUsginous.  Both  kid- 
neys atrophied,  weiring  5  ounces. 

Cas^  LVIII. — -Female,  ag^  43.  Apoplexy,  with  effusion 
of  blood  into  both  lungs,  and  enlargement  of  the  heart*  Died 
three  days  after  having  had  a  fit ;  insensible  the  whole  of  that  time. 

Appearances^ — Head — ^A  clot  of  blood  on  external  surfiw^e  of 
right  nemisphere,  and  between  the  convolutions.  A  fissure  in 
left  ctnjms  etriaium  external  to  its  white  fibres,  which  appeared 
to  be  of  long  standing.    Weight  of  brain  40|  ounces. 

TJiorax. — Blood  effused  on  both  lungs  ;  weight  84^  ounces. 
Heart  enlarged,  weighing  Idounces* 

Abdomen. — Spleen  weighed  6^  ounces ;  kidneys  10  ounces. 

Case  LIX.--*Fema]e,  aged  44.  Apoplexy,  with  effusion  in- 
to lateral  ventricles,  and  softening  of  borain  ;  emaciation  of  body  ; 
and  general  atrophy  of  oigans. 

jfypearancee* — Head.'-^An  apoplectic  dot  of  a  brown  colour 
encysted  on  the  outer  side  of  left  hemisphere  ;  softening  of  the 
substance  of  surrounding  brain  ;  some  fluid  in  the  lateral  ventrir 
cles ;  weight  of  brain,  85  ounces. 

7%c^ar.^— -Lungs  weighed  S5  ounces ;  heart,  7^  ounces. 

Abdomen. — Liver  weighed  48^  ounces  ;  spleen,  2^  ounces ; 
and  kidneys,  7  ounces. 

Case  LX. — Female,  aged  40.  Tumour  in  the  brain.  Con- 
traction of  the  lower  extremities,^  and  loss  of  power  in  the  sphinc- 
ters. For  several  weeks  before  death,  the  nasal  and  part  of  the  ma* 
lar  bones  of  the  left  side  were  destroyed  by  caries  from  syphilis ; 
the  parts  were  firmly  cicatrized  Over  slough  on  sacrum.  Great 
emaciation  of  the  body. 

Appearances. — Head^^^The  dura  mo^adhering  firmly  to  skull 
over  a  space  about  the  size  of  a  penny-piece  on  the  upper  and 
posterior  portion  of  the  right  hemisphere.  The  brain  beneath  that 
spot,  to  the  depth  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch^  very  firm  and  changed 
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in  structure,  like  to  carcinoma.  External  to  this,  still  deeper,  there  was 
a  cluster  of  small  cysts,  containing  a  serous  fluid,  forming  together 
a  mass  the  size  of  a  pigeon^s  egg*  Substance  of  brain  absorb^.  On 
the  external  inferior  portion  of  the  left  hemisphere  there  was  a 
similar  appearance,  but  much  smaller  than  that  on  the  right ;  atro- 
phy of  the  brain.     Weight  27i  ounces. 

Thorax. — Heart  weighed  7i  ounces. 

Abdomen. — Liver  enlarged  ;  weighing  56  ounces ;  spleen,  5^ 
ounces. 

Case  LXI. — Female,  aged  6S.  Chronic  disease  of  brain  oc- 
curring in  a  nurse  addicted  to  drunkenness.  On  admission,  her 
symptoms  were  those  of  delirium  tremens,  and  debility,  which  gra- 
dually increased. 

Jppearances,''^Head. — Ossific  growth  from  inner  table  of  fron- 
tal bone,  and  also  between  the  layers  of  dura  mater  at  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  longitudinal  sinus.  Atrophy  of  the  gray  matter 
of  the  right  corpus  striatum  ;  no  paralysis.  Brain  weighed  S8^ 
ounces. 

27l<>nMr.— Lining  membrane  of  bronchial  tubes  thickened  ; 
muco-purulent  secretion.  Weight  of  lungs,  40  ounces.  A  quan- 
tity of  fat  about  the  heart,  which  weighed  9^  ounces. 

^i<fa972^.— Enlarged  fatty  li?er,  weighing  70  ounces ;  spleen 
weighed  6  ounces. 

6a6B  LXIL — Female,  aged  62.  Idiotic ;  paralysis  of  left 
lower  extremity  with  contraction  ;  heel  resting  on  nates,  and  knee 
drawn  up  in  a  line  with  the  clavicle.  Any  attempt  to  straighten 
gave  pain.  The  contraction  succeeded  a  fit  of  convulsions  about  a 
month  prior  to  her  death.  The  idiotcy  and  paralysis  of  more  than 
one  ycar'^s  standing. 

Appearances.'^^Head — Numerous  cavities  filled  withclearfluid, 
and  lined  by  a  membrane  in  white  substance  of  both  hemispheres ' 
of  the  brain.     The  cavities  varied  iri  size  fi^m  a  millet-seed  to 
that  of  a  hemp-seed.     One  large  cavity  nearly  the  size  of  an  al- 
mond filled  with  fluid,  and  lined  by  a  membrane  of  a  rusty  colour. 

Both  lateral  ventricles  dilated  with  fluid.  Brain  weighed  41  \ 
ounces. 

rAorttti?.— Lungs  weighed  32|  ounces ;  heart  7^  ounces. 

-4Mow?«i.— Mesenteric  glands  towards  cardiac  end  of  stomach 
enlarged,  containing  matter.  Right  renal  capsule  darker  and  soft- 
er internally  than  left  one.  Liver  atrophied,  weighing  82  ounces  ; 
kidneys,  7i. 

Case  LXIII. — Female,  aged  77.     Hemiplegia  of  one  side. 

Appearances^ — Head — Opacity  of  arachnoid  membrane;  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  subjacent  fluid.  Softening  of  \hc  centrum 
ovale  of  right  side.  Atrophy  of  brain,  which  weighed  89  ounces. 
Other  organs  normal. 
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Case  LXI ¥••— Female,  aged  35.  Idiotcy ;  paralysis  of  both 
lower  extremities  ;  contraction  and  loss  of  powers  of  sphincters ; 
very  noisy  occasionally  during  the  last  five  months. 

Appearances.'^Head.'^A.  largeprominentftontal  bone*  Arach- 
noid membrane  thickened  and  opaque,  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  subjacent  fluid.  Brain  small ;  weighing  9A\  ounces.  No 
other  oiganic  lesion.    Slough  on  sacrum. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Case  LXV.^-Female,  aged  89*  Bum  on  the  front  of  the 
neck,  chest,  and  abdomen.     Death  followed  almost  immediately. 

Appearances.-^Head.'^A  thin  layer  of  effused  blood  on  the  ar- 
achnoid membrane  over  the  posterior  and  superior  third  of  the 
right  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  Fluid  in  the  lateral  ventricles  and 
spinal  canal.     The  brain  weighed  83J  ounces. 

TAoroor.— An  obvious  difference  betwixt  the  two  sides  of  the 
chest.  Right  side  contracted.  Effusion  of  fluid  into  right  pleura  ; 
the  lung  bound  down  to  spine  ;  pleura  thickened ;  old  pleuritic 
adhesions.    Ossific  deposits  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and  aorta. 

^idom^n.— Slight  congestion  of  liver ;  no  congestion  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Abdominal  organs  small.  Liver 
weighed  82)  ounces  ;  spleen,  1^  ounce ;  kidneys,  6  ounces ;  sto- 
mach, normal,  4^  ounces. 

Case  LXVI.— Female,  aged  55.  Erysipelas  of  the  &ce,  co- 
ma, difficulty  of  articulation,  and  paralysis  of  the  left  arm  of  se- 
veral months  standing ;  she  was  likewise  subject  to  convulsions. 

Appearances, — 2£?aJ.-*-Conge8tion  of  the  encephalic  vessels ;  a 
spot  of  softening,  the  size  of  a  split  bean,  in  the  white  portion  of  the 
lefl  hemisphere  just  anterior  to  the  corpus  striatum. 

Thorax. — Heart  enlaiged,  weighing  15^  ounces ;  lungs,  98^ 
ounces. 

^MofTten.-— Liver  and  spleen  enlarged ;  the  one  weighing  61 
ounces,  the  other  12  J  ounces.  Kidneys  atrophied,  weighing  6^ 
ounces.  A  large  cyst  filled  with  a  straw-coloured  fluid,  which 
weighed  65^  ounces,  was  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  Fallopi- 
an tube  of  left  side,  and,  having  no  other  attachment,  was  quite 
loose  in  the  abdomen.  It  had  the  appearance  of  a  distended  blad- 
der, and,  being  in  that  situation,  was  mistaken  for  it  at  first. 

Case  LX  YIL — Female  infant,  8  weeks  old.  Rubeola  nigra. 
Died  the  day  afler  the  appearance  of  the  eraption  in  convulsions. 

Appearances. — Head. — Congestion  of  the  vessels ;  no  fluid  in 
the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Thorax. — Weight  of  the  lungs,  2^  ounces ;  normal ;  all  the  ca- 
vities of  the  heart  gorged  with  blood ;  weight,  f  ounce. 

• 

Diseases  affecting  the  System  gbnsbally. 
Case  LXVIIL— Male,  aged  62.   Typhous  fever  with  bron- 
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chitis.  The  aScction  of  his  cheat  was  aol  evident  tilt  the  third  iaj 
after  admission.    He  died  on  the  etxth  day  ader  the  attack. 

Jppearances. — Head. — Brain  normal,  weighing  i6  unnccs. 

Thorax.~^A  deep  depreesion  un  the  ateraum  at  the  junction 
of  the  eneifonn  cartilage.  Redness  and  ihickcniog  of  lining  meUH 
brane  of  bronchial  tubes,  and  congestion  of  lower  lobes  of  both 
lungs.  Heart  enlarged,  weighing  1 1\  ounces  ;  colourless  Shn-^ 
nous  spots  in  its  cavities,  and  also  in  the  aorta. 

Jbdirmm. — About  tweKc  inches  of  the  ileum  quite  tranepiu 
rent  and  very  thin ;  no  soltening  or  ulceration  of  its  coats.  Kid- 
neys pale,  weighing  84  ounces;  serous  cyats  on  the  surftice  of 
both,  and  two  or  three  in  the  substance  of  the  rigtit.  Esoatosis  of 
all  the  lumbar  and  three  last  dorsal  vertebrse  ;  ribs  bard  and 
smooth,  as  if  covered  with  enamel.    No  curvature  of  the  spine. 

Case  LXIX.— Female,  aged  73.  Typhus,  complicated  with 
chronic  bronchitis. 

Appearances. — Head. — Some  fluid  in  lateral  ventricles  of  (b» 
brain. 

Thorax. — Thickening  of  the  bronchial  lining  membnme  ; 
tubes  Glled  iritb  muco-purulent  secretion.  Old  adhcsiona  of  peri- 
cardium to  the  heart ;  weight,  10^  ounces,  Ossific  depositions  ia 
the  coats  of  the  internal  carotids,  at  their  origins,  as  well  as  at 
the  sides  of  the  sella  turcica. 

Abdomen. — Spleen  soft ;  weight,  4  ounces.  Atrophy  of  the 
kidneys  ;  weight,  6  ounces. 

Case  LXX. — Female,  aged  19.  Maculated  fever;  threa 
weeks  duration;  great  cerebral  excitement. 

Appearances.~-Head. — Brain  very  large  and  firm,  wtnghiug 

Thorax. — Congestion  of  lower  lobes  of  both  lungs  ;  weight, 
4fi  ounces.  Dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  t)ie  heart ;  weight,  91 
ounces. 

Abdomen. — The  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney  contained  a 
brownish  deposit,  ond  was  very  much  congested.  The  internal 
surface  of  bladder  and  vagina  very  red. 

Case  LXXI. — Female,  aged  12  days.  Premature  birth; 
weight,  S^  pounds ;  unable  to  draw  its  mother's  breast,  apparent- 
ly Irom  its  great  weakness. 

Appearances. — Thorax. — Lungs  not  fully  dilated  with  ait ; 
lower  lobes  sunk  in  water;  weight  of  lungs,  l^ounce. 

Cash  LXXII. — Female  child,  10  days  old.  Premature 
birth.  Weighed  3  pounds,  G  ounces. 

Appearance!. — iltorax. — Lower  portion  of  left  lung  not  di- 
lated ;   weight  of  lungs,  li  ounce. 

Case  LXXIH.— Male  child,  still-born.  Weighed  lOpounda, 
10  ounce?. 

Appearances. — Lungs,  like  liver  ;  weighed  2  ounces. 
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GaUB  LXXI  V.-^M«le  foetus,  about  seventh  month  of  ntero^ges- 
tation  ;  weight  3  pounds,  8  ounces  ;  its  mother  suffering  &oil 
gonorrhoea  for  last  three  months. 

'■■  Appearances* — Thorax. — ^Lungs,  like  liver,  weighed  If  ounce. 
About  four  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  chest,  &c. 

Abdomen. — Peritonseum  opaque  and  thickened.  Intestines  ad- 
hering to  each  other,  and  to  the  abdominal  parietes.  Colon  ad» 
hering  to  the  spleen,  the  ci^ule  of  which  was  quite  opaque. 
Spleen  laige^  weighing  f  ounce ;  liver  weidbed  4^  ounces-  About 
four  ounces  of  fluid  in  abdomen  and  chest.  Testicles  had  descended 
into  scrotum. 

Case  LXXV.-— Still-born  child  about  the  seventh  mouth  of 
utero-gestation. 

Appearances, — Abdomen, — Both  ureters  enormously  dilated  ; 
appeared  like  distended,  large  intestines,  occupying  the  whole 
mnt  and  lower  portion  of  abdomen.  Kidneys  atrophied, 
and  destitute  of  the  lobular  appearance  usual  in  the  foetal  state. 
Bladder  much  distended  with  urine.  Opening  of  ureters  into 
bladder  free.     No  obstruction  whatever  in  the  urethra. 

A  preparation  of  the  parts  was  made  by  Mr  Ghilliver,  and  is 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Uhathara. 

Report*  of  Dr  Boyd,  House-Surgeon  of  the  St  liforylebone  In*» 
firmary,  of  the  admissions  into  that  establishment  for  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  1839 ;  and  of  the  mortality  in  the  same  institu- 
tion for  the  whole  of  that  year. 

A  report  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  1889  has  already  been  fur- 
nished to  the  auditors,  and  published  by  them  in  their  half-year- 
ly report.     The  mortality  for  that  period  was  not  included. 

The  present  is  an  abstract  of  a  return  of  the  cases  admitted  into 
the  infirmary  for  the  last  half  of  the  same  year,  prepared  by  the 
house-surgeon,  Dr  Boyd,  for  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Guar- 
dians ;  to  which  is  added  a  copy  of  the  return  of  the  mortality 
for  the  whole  of  the  year  1889. 

The  cases  admitted  during  the  last  six  months  have  amounted 
to  1457,  and  have  afforded  examples  of  150  varieties  of  disease, 
which  have  been  nosologically  arranged  in  .the  table,  after  a  sim- 
ple and  comprehensive  method— viz.  according  to  the  oigan  or 
function  principally  deranged. 

The  number  of  deaths  for  the  year  has  been  3S2S.  They  are 
distributed  over  50  of  the  more  serious  forms  of  disease,  and 
their  arrangement  in  the  table  of  mortality  has  been  similar  to 
that  in  the  tables  of  admission.  In  both  tables  life  has  been  di- 
vided in  fourteen  periods,  so  as  to  show  at  what  particular  ages 
certain  diseases  are  most  frequent. 

Laid  before  Directors  of  Infirmary,  14th  Februarj  1840,  and  printed  With  ge- 
neral Parochial  Report. 
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I*— ^Abstmct  of  thd  TftUe  o£  Admiasions^  bhnsifyiiil^  tlte  /dis- 
eases under  eight  heads,  and  distinguishing  the  sexes  and  the 
number  under  each  disease. 

MiOtf.   Fem.    TeUl. 
X.  Diseases  ofDigestorgvis,  viz.  ttomaobyintestiiiei^&c.  89      6A      104 
9.         ,,         R^piratoryorganah—lttngs  and  appendages,  80 

5.  „         Circulatory  organs— heart  and  blood-vesa.  88 
4k  „         Genito-urinary —  organs  of  generation,  >  « ^ 

kidneySf  bladder,  &ct  •  5  ^^ 

A,         M        Locomotive  organs,  and  cellular  ti4sae-<-  >  ^ 

bones,  muscles,  &c.  •  j  9v 

6.  „         Nervous  system — ^brain,  nerves,  &c.  66 

7.  M         Kye,  Ear,  and  Skin.  .  4  .        967 

8.  Diseaaeaaffi^ng  avatem  generally,  vix.  fever,  &e.  with 

which  are  Incuided  some  otbw  ill  defined  condi- 
tiona,  mhicj/i  cannot  be  arranged  under  any  of  the 
for^f9>ing  headst       •  ^  .69 

,II.-^Table  of  the  diseases  classified  under  .^iriit  .I^adi|'  (as 
above,)  showing  their  numbers  in  the  several  montibs. 

;                                                July.  Aiu;.  Sept.  Oiit.    Not;  Pec. 

1.  IHsease  of  Digestive  organs,         16  I^'      18  11       1»'  1  S6 

«.._    .**  :  jaesinratoriL dittos       261  '8ft.  -.JLi.._.aaL.  ^Si    '  46 

S.          ^       Circulatory  ditto,         11  U,        3  13   ,       9.        9 

4.         „       fitehitd^urttiary^tb,     T  e^'       *''^  '  8f    \    8^'    16 

ii;^     „       Looeinotlve8ieen.tia8.8t  87       8^  Ii9       83      >38 

6,'        „       l<ierveua  system,      .  84^  ' .  88       19  88       89:  ;    19 

9.  1^       Ear,  e^  ftii4  skUv      ^f  180  101    ,  68  -    9p      101 
8,  CondiHc«8^  affectmg  syatcfn  ge-^  «•       »  31       «>     "^^ 

III.— ^Table  showing  the  distribution  xtf  the  cases  according  to 
age.    It  also  is  an  abstract  of  the  Table  of  Admissions. 

From  1  to  8  years,  84 
„  6  to  10  „  868 
„  30  to  40  „  137 
„  60  to  70  „  97 
„    90  and  upwards  6 

IV.— The  followiM  Table  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  1839 
is  deduced  &om  the  Table  of  the  Mortality  for  that  year,  which 
is  appended  to  this  report ;  and  presents  146  fatal  cases,  classifi- 
ed under  eight  heads,  as  in  the  table  of  admissions,  giving  the 
total  number  of  each  class,  distinguishing  the  sexes,  and  the  num- 
bers for  the  several  months. 

July.  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec*   Males.  Fem.  Tot* 

1.  Digestive,     .          8      3         6         13        9  18      17  89 

8.  Respiratory,    •     1€      9       13        4       10       11  33       30  63 

3.  Circulatory,            080131  68  7 

i.  Genito-urinary,      001301  14  6 

6.  Locomo.&ceJ.ti8.  810110  38  6 

6.  Nervous,                 84        4        8         1         7  818  80 

7.  Skin,           .            410001  S3  6 

^^^iSSSyT^"^     «       1         «        2         1         3  3         8  11 


Under  1  year  60 
From  3  to  6  years  186 
„  80  to  SO  „  131 
„  ilO  to  60  „  187 
„  80  to  90    „       18 


From  2  to  8  years,  44 
„  10  to  80  .„  837 
„  40  to  60  ,1  131 
„     70  to  8b     „'    67 


-  V.^^Tbe  dittribution  of  ihe  morUHitj  fot  the  eii  montlu,  ac- 
cttdifl^  to  Bge,  ms  ob  feUowt ; 


Under  1  jear.      10 

From    I  to   S  jtan,  i 

Frani   Sto  S 

Vnni   ato  Syttn,}l 

„      5  to  10    „      S 

„    10  to  SO 

'  „    SO  to  30    „       14 

„    SO  to  40    „     SI 

„     40'IDM 

„   fio  to  60  „     le 

„     60  to  70    „     10 

„     70  to  BO 

„     SOtoPO    „        4 

„    &0& upwards,  3 

VI.— Gompftntive  view  of  the  A^missiona  uid  Deaths  for  the 
six  months  aidiag  December  18S9>  uianged  as  in  the  preceding 
Tables : 


Digestive, 
Respiratory, 
Circuktor^i 
Geni  to-u  nnai^. 
Locomotive,  kc. 
Nervous  E]fatem, 
Skin,  Sic. 
Affecl.  syet.  gen.'Sfi 


.  More  than  half  the  deatlis  in  the  aecond  clase  (the  diseases  ^f 
the  Teq>iratory  organs)  were  irom  palmonary  congumption,  vhidi 
disease  is  ordinaiily  excluded  from  the  gesovl  bospdtals ;  hence>a 
considerable  heavier  mortality  in  sneh  parochial  infirmaries  ufit 
Marylebone,  that  admits  all  diaeaset  (eseept  smill<pox,)  canble 
and  incurable. 

Under  the  serenth  head  <x  class,  it  may  he  observed,  that  an 
epidemicof  measles  broke  out  among  tlie  children  in  the  WodE~ 
hoase  in  the  month  of  JeJy,  and  that  aevetal  cases  of  the  same 
disease  occurred  in  December ;— all  these  cases  were  admitted 
into'the  Tnfinnary,  and  some  of  them  terminated  fatally  from  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs. 

VII. — Comparative  view  of  the  distribution  of  Adtoissionsand 
D^dis,  according  to  age,  for  thb  six  toionths  ending  December 


Adroie.  Deaths. 


I   Syetn,    94 


Adoiis.  Deaths. 

From  30  to  40  jesrs,     1ST  Si 

„    40  to  ao     „       Ifll  '  IS 

„    SO  to  CO     „       1S7  .IB 

a    .«0  to70      „          9T  IP 

„     TO  to  80      „          £7  It ' 

IS  4 


„    „      ..  „    90  &  upwards,     .  ..   n    .  „ 

According  to  the  preceding  table,  the  mortality  in  tire  ea^y 
periods  of  life  is  greatest.  Under  one  year,  vii. — SO  per  cent,  co) 
the  admissions  j-^ver  five  years  and  under  twenty,  it  is  1e»  than 
at  any  other  period,  being  about  IJ  per  cent. ;— betvreen  ibeaQea 
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of  twenty  and  sixty,  tlic  deaths  vary  from  II  to  H  per  cent. — 

after  sixty  and  upwards,  the  deatlis  amount  to  25  per  cent,  on 

the  admissions. 

The  oldest  death  recorded  in  this  report  was  that  of  a  female 
ninety-nine  years  of  age. 

VIII. — A  comparative  view  of  the  medical  and  surgical  easee 
in  the  St  Marylebone  Infirmary,  for  each  quarter  of  the  year  1839; 
allowing  the  numlx  r  of  AdmiBsions,  DischargeB,  and  Ueallia,  the 
average  number  of  patients  of  each  class,  and  the  average  stay  of 
both. 
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No  allusion  has  been  made  in  this  report,  either  to  the  nume- 
rous sick  poor,  who  come  under  medical  treotmeut  on  the  Work- 
house side  of  the  establishment;  or  to  the  still  greater  number 
who  attend  as  out-patients,  at  the  Infirmary  in  the  morning^  or 
who  are  visited  at  tneir  own  houses.  This  class  of  out-door  sick, 
alone,  amounts  to  about  six  thousand  annually. 

In  the  preceding  tables  are  embodied  all  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  old  registers.  A  fuller  method  of  registration  has 
been  adopted  for  the  year  1840,  which,  if  followed  up,  will  ad- 
mit of  several  additional  particulars  being  added,  of  importance 
in  tables  bearing  on  the  subject  of  vital  statistics. 


Abt.  III.— On  some  Vicarious  Actions  of  the  Human  Body,  in 
HeaUh  and  in  Disease.  By  J.  R.  W.  Vose,  M.  D^  Senior 
Physician  to  the  North  Dispensary  at  Liverpool,  and  formerly 
President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

In  a  large  number  of  medical  writings,  isolated  observations  in 
relation  to  the  title  of  the  present  communication  are  to  be  found  ; 
but  it  doca  not  appear  tliat  the  subject  has  ever  been  systemati- 
cally brought  forward  by  any  author.  This  circumstance,  coupled 
with  the  great  interest  which  attaches  to  an  investigation  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  many  questions  in  philosophical  medicine, 
would  seem  to  justify  ray  selecting  it  for  this  occasion. 

As  I  have  not  been  able  to  find,  in  the  works  to  which  I  have 
access,  any  precise  definition  of  tlte  term  Vicarious,  as  employed 
by  medical  writers,  I  liave  ventured  to  suggest  the  followinjf,  tn 
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mark  ike  limits  within  whicb  I  wisli  to  confine  mj^selfin  its  use, 
and  to  distinguish  it  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  other  operations 
of  the  economy  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been  often  confounded. 

In  the  subjoined  observations,  the  term  vicarious  will  be  used 
to  designate  the  establishment  of  a  physiological  process,  or  mor- 
bid action,  dissimilar  from  another  physiological  process  or  mor- 
bid action  for  which  it  is  substituted^  and  diiTering,  by  this  dissi- 
milarity, from  metastasis  or  translation,  wherein  the  subsidence 
of  disease  in  a  part  is  followed  by  the  reappearance  of  a  similar 
disease  in  another  part. 

The  study  of  vicarious  phenomena  is  difficult  and  perplexing ; 
but  so  important  is  a  familiarity  with  them  to  the  scientific  prac- 
titioner, that  he  must  not  be  discouraged  from  diligently  observ- 
ing and  arranging  the  &cts  which  they  disclose. 

Inquiries  of  this  description  are,  with  much  truth,  said  to  be 
at  present  in  their  infancy ;  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope, 
that  when  patient  and  industrious  observations  shall  have  furnished 
a  sufficiency  of  materials  to  warrant  generalizations,  mucli  that  is 
now  obscure  and  inexplicable  in  their  history  will  be  found  under 
the  guidance  of  simple  and  harmonious  laws. 

The  importance,  in  the  meantime,  of  even  attempting  to  as- 
semble and  classify  observations,  now  widely  scattered,  with  the 
view  of  presenting  them  in  a  synthetic  form,  will  be  readily  ac- 
knowledged. Although,  in  the  present  paper,  it  is  my  intention, 
on  practical  grounds,  to  dwell  chiefly  upon  those  vicarious  actions 
which  present  themselves  to  our  notice  when  studying  the  diseas- 
ed states  of  the  human  body,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
there  is  no  period,  from  the  evolution  of  the  foetus  to  advanced 
age,  during  which  we  have  not  opportunities  of  occasionally  ob- 
serving their  operation  as  physiological  laws  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject 
here  ;  but  a  brief  enumeration  of  some  leading  fects  which  it  in- 
cludes, may  succinctly  illustrate  the  wider  range  which  is  conced- 
ed by  nature  to  actions  of  this  description. 

To  commence  with  the  foetus.  The  great  size  and  abundant 
supply  of  blood  to  the  liver,  the  exaggerated  developement  of 
the  supra-renal  capsules  during  uterine  Ufe,  point  to  the  probable 
performance,  by  tnese  parts,  of  functions  specific  in  character ;  for 
although  we  cannot  indicate  these,  the  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  that  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  thymus  gland  serves 
the  same  purpose  in  the  animal  economy  which  chyle,  a  product 
of  digestion  does,  from  the  commencement  of  independent  exist- 
ence, places  it  within  the  verge  of  possibility,  that  the  large  di- 
mensions of  the  organs  above-mentioned  are  also  connected  with 
the  performance  of  acts  vicariously  discharged  after  birth. 
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Again,  as  tlic  body  approaches  old  age,  wcfiiidtheuuLrient 
of  various  textures  and  organs  ticviatiog  from  tliose  processes  hither. 
to  habitually  pcrforined  by  them,  which,  usuq>ing,  as  it  were,  sudi 
us  belong  to  other  parts,  they  ntake  thcni  vicarious  of  their  own. 
Hence,  the  bony  matters  which,  in  advanced  lile,  are  depoeited  be- 
tween the  coals  of  the  arteries,  in  place  of  the  yielding  elastic 
tissues  proper  to  those  structures,  and  hence  also,  among  the  aged, 
many  of  the  cartilaginous  with  other  degenerations  of  tlie  valves 
and  substance  of  the  heart,  together  with  the  oasiSo  change  under- 
gone by  the  cartilages  lliemselves.  Further,  the  peculiar  bodies 
termed  phleboHtes,  which  are  occasionally  found  in  ihc  interior  of 
the  veins,  have  been  proved,  by  chemieal  analysis,  to  consist  prin- 
cipally of  phosphate  anil  carbonate  oflime.  The  presence  of  ihosc 
in  thu  vascular  system,  therefore,  demonstrates  one  of  tivo  things, 
viz.  that  the  salts  peculiar  t<>  the  bones  may,  under  certain  circuia- 
wtances,  be  formed  at  the  lining  membrane  of  tho  vessels  of  soft 
parts,  instead  of  its  natural  secretions,  or,  lejecling  their  vicarioui 
origin,  that  they  may  be  generated  by  a  direct  coinbinatioa  of 
iheir  elements  in  tlie  blood  itself.  Ojier  interesting  factsraoaltf 
gous  in  character,  might  here  be  adduced.  Thus,  diolesterine,  n 
substance  peculiar  to  the  bile,  has  been  found  substituted  In  place , 
of  tlieir  proper  textures,  in  many  regions  distant  from  the  hepatic , 
system,  as,  in  the,  membranes  of  the  brain  auJ  between  the  tunics 
of  the  eye ;  and,  if  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  results  of  me- 
chanical violence  inflicted  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  we.  not. 
unfrequently  obtain  curious  information  connected  with  tliis  sub- 
ject. Our  museums  show  that  divided  muscles  very  commoQly 
unite  through  the  intervention  of  tendon,  vicariously  formed  by 
their  own  vef sels  for  the  proper  tissue,  and  that,  when  cartilage  ia 
about  to  undergo  a  process  t^  exfoliation,  its  vessels  cease  to  ela- 
borate eartilaginouG  particles,  and  become  invested  with  the  power 
of  depositing  ossific  matter  in  its  place. 

According  to  Magcndic,  after  the  removal  of  the  kidneys,  the 
secretion  of  bile  is  extraordinarily  increased ;  so  that  the  stomach 
and  intestines  are  found  to  contain  bile  in  large  quantities.  This 
vicarious  action  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  The  elimination  of 
urea,  the  must  highly  azotized  of  the  animal  principles,  is  abrupt- 
ly suspended;  and  the  immediate  result  is  an  increased  secietion 
of  bile  whose  characteristic  ingredient  is  cholesterine,  into  tlie 
composition  of  which  nitrogen  docs  not  enter. 

It  would  be  easy  to  amplify  this  short  physiological  sketch 
to  a  paper  of  great  length ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  a  necessi- 
ty  which  is  peculiarly  marked  in  the  study  of  vicarious  actions, 
lor  bringing  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy  to 
bear  upon  the  diagnosis  and  management  of  diseases. 

In  proceeding  to  consider,  in  the  second  place,  the  pathological 
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pari  of  the  subject,  I  have  to  regret  that  my  materials  are  not,  as 
yet,  sufficiently  extensire  to  enable  me  to  arrange  them  accord- 
ing to  the  anatomical  method  of  textnres  or  organs ;  but,  as  some 
definite  plan  is  obviously  requisite,  it  may  be  well  to  select  one 
with  a  view  to  practical  utility.  And  here  the  disposal  of  the 
subject  under  the  three  following  heads  naturally  suggests  itself. 

The  first  will  comprise  those  vicarious  actions  whose  leading 
characteristic  is  the  relief  which  they  afford,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  system. 

The  second  will  include  some  of  those  which  arc  unproductive 
of  relief.  And,  under  the  third  head,  will  be  foimd  illustrations 
of  such  as  are  more  pernicious  than  the  diseases  for  which  they 
are  substituted. 

I.  Under  the  first  head,  or  that  which  exhibits  the  beneficial  ope- 
ration of  vicarious  actions,  the  extended  class  of  pa^ive  haemorrha- 
ges occurring  spontaneously,  as  a  consequence  of  suppressed  men- 
struation, holds  a  prominent  place.  With  the  distressing  train  of 
morbid  sensations  and  perverted  ftinctions  springing  from  the  dis- 
ordered states  of  this  important  process  all  are  familiar.  And  that 
many  among  them,  the  obstinate  and  painful  affections  of  the  head^ 
for  instance,  depend  upon  local  congestions  of  blood,  appears 
probable,  not  only  from  a  reference  to  their  cause,  but  from  the 
tact  that  we  seldom  succeed  in  imparting  to  these  cases  even  tem^ 
porary  relief,  if  we  neglect  the  occasional  abstraction  of  an  amount 
of  blood  equivalent  to  that  which  was  wont  to  be  discharged  from 
the  uterus,  and  whose  retention  has  induced  a  redundancy  of  fluids 
in  the  vascular  system.  Were  further  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  this  opinion  necessary,  it  would  be  at  once  supplied  by  watch- 
ing the  operations  of  nature  herself,  who,  if  unassisted  by  art, 
pours  out  their  contents  from  the  capillaries  in  different  regions  of 
the  body,  in  her  efforts  to  restore  the  balance  of  circulation.  It 
would  be  rather  a  labour  of  abstract  curiosity  than  of  practical 
value,  to  follow  out  the  unaccountable  caprices  shown  by  nature, 
in  the  different  methods  which  she  adopts  to  disencumber  the  sys- 
tem of  the  excess  of  blood  which  oppresses  it  in  those  cases. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  it  is  from  some  of  the  principal 
outlets  of  the  body,  that  we  have  occasion  to  notice  the  vicarious 
discharge ;  giving  rise  to  haematcmesis,  haemoptysis,  haematuria, 
melsena.  But  there  are  not  wanting  observations  to  show  that  it 
may  occur  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  in  the  menstrual  ulcer, 
also  from  the  mamma,  the  umbilicus,  and  even  the  tunica  adnata^ 
and  the  auditory  meatus.  In  a  preponderating  number  of  examples, 
these  haemorrhages  appear  to  be  of  a  passive  character,  taking  place 
as  it  were  by  exudation  from  the  parts  which  furnish  it,  being  unat- 
tended by  any  perceptible  rupture  or  other  lesion  of  blood-vessels, 
or.  by  any  inordinate  action  in  the  heart  and  arteries. 
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Many  cases  of  |>crif>dical  escape  uf  blood  l>om  the  stomocbiiiid 
raucous  lining  of  the  air-paasogcg,  in  connection  with  Guppreftsei) 
mcn«tmQtion,  hare  presented  themaclvcstonie;  and  numerous othet^ 
arc  upon  record,  wlierein,  during  long  seasons,  and  in  not  a  few, 
for  many  years,  the  discharge  has  taken  place  habiluallj,  without 
loading  to  dangeroue  results.  But  that  these  cases  do  not  always 
pursue  80  fevourabie  a  course,  I  have  recently  had  the  following  op^ 
portuniiy  of  witnessing. 

Case. — A  middle-aged  lady  had,  for  a  considerable  time,  bedj 
suffering  more  or  less  from  lliat  painful  state  of  constitutinnal  dis- 
turbance which  BO  commonly  accompanies  the  cessation  of  the 
cntamcnia.  On  one  occasion,  after  experiencing  cough  with  con- 
siderable uneaaineas  in  the  chest  for  a  few  days,  her  attention  wns 
cieiled  by  observing  a  slight  admixture  of  blood  with  the  expoe- 
tonlioa.  Shortly  after  this  she  was  visited  professionally,  and,  aa 
the  lioemoptysis  continued,  the  thorax  was  carefully  examined  ;■ 
but  it  was  found  to  have  the  natural  resonance  upon  penm^ 
sion,  while  the  respiration,  which  was  uniformly  heard,  was 
unaccompanied  by  any  morbid  sound.  At  the  same  tltne^ 
there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  while  the 
pulse  was  soft  and  of  moderate  frequency.  Tiie  opinion  which 
Was  formed  from  these  circumstances  was,  that  the  hcmorrhagie 
probably  consisted  in  a  passive  secretion  of  blood  at  the  bronchia) 
membrane,  and  that  it  was  vicarious  of  the  menses. 

The  remedial  means  which  appeared  to  be  indicated  were  M 
once  adopted.  The  sputa,  nevertheless,  rapidly  acquired  the  cbs- 
ractcrs  of  pure  blood ;  and,  although  never  m  such  abundance  as  to 
excite  alarm  from  that  circumstance,  no  measures  had  any  efTeet 
in  tliminishing  their  quantity,  or  modifying  their  appearance. 
During  a  space  of  fourteen  days,  the  patient's  state  was  rematt- 
ably  uniform.  There  were  occasional  periods  of  languor  and  de- 
pression ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  she  retained  her  natural  clieerAil- 
ness,  while  the  general  strength  seemed  unimpaired.  At  length 
a  marked  prostration  suddenly  took  place  ;  the  breathing  became 
hurried  and  difficult;  the  countenance  proportionally  anxious; 
her  cfibrts  at  expectoration  were  leas  and  less  successfd  ;  and  ah* 
expired,  ethaustcd,  at  the  close  of  the  third  week  from  the  iava- 
sion  of  the  attack.  To  the  last,  there  were  no  stethoseopic  Signs 
of  disease  within  the  chest.  For  upwards  of  two  weeks,  the  quan* 
tity  of  blood  discharged  did  not  vary  from  day  to  day  to  the 
amount  of  a  drachm ;  and  the  mode  of  her  death  was  by  asphyxia, 
through  inability  to  maintain  the  exertions  requisite  to  disengage 
the  blood,  asit  was  secreted  in  the  small  branches  of  the  air-tubes. 

On  a  careful  inspection  of  the  thoracic  organs,  the  pulmonary 
congestion  was  found  to  be  great.  The  bronchial  tubes  were 
opened  to  tlieir  minute  subdivisions.     The  mucous  cott  <ns, 
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tbrougkout,  of  a  deep-i€d  colour,  4od  somewhat  thickenecL  ISley 
coatatQed  in  abundaAoe  a  viscid  secretion,  umformly  staiiied  by*' 
Mood)  and  precisely  analogous  to  tke  matter  wfaicb '  bad  been  e»* 
pectoiated  during  life»  On  presling  any  portion  of  the  lungs,  tVa 
iiiiid  appealed  in  abundance  at  the  divided  orifices  of  the  air-tQbes»( 

I  coiiefls  myself  to  be  very  much  at  a  lose  for  a  satisfactory  ^r»»: 
Uonale  of  this  case  ;  but  it  appesn  to  be  one  of  sufficient- into*: 
rest  and  novelty  to  deserve  much  reflection.  It  does  not  seem- 
piobaUe  that  the.  &tal  event  was  referable  to  the  hemenhdge 
alone.  This  was  very  limited  in  quantity  ;  for,  although  extended 
through  a  period  of  three  weeks,  there  is  reason  to  believe  thiit 
the  patient  did  not  ia  all  lose  thirty  oimces  of  blood  from  the 
lunga.  I  have  known  an  individaaly  labouring  under  mensMsl' 
obstruction,  and  much  below  the  one  whose  caae  we  tie  eonsideiw 
ii^  in  natural  constitutional  powers,  dischaige  pounds  of  Uood 
by  vomitingy  in  a  very  ahort  space  of  time»  and  witlMNit  the  soh 
pejrvention  of  any  approach  to  exhaustion  ;  and  in  a  lady  of  re^ 
markaUy  feeble  health,  whom  I  have  fov  a  loi^  time  bad  an  op« 
pottunitjr  of  observmg,  considerable  quantities  of  blood  ate  fion: 
time  to  time  exnectoiated,  whidbf  from  the  symptoms,  proeeeA 
obviously  from  the  lungs^  ajvl  yet  theee  fiAs  of  hosmoptysis  are  4lin 
aecompanied  by.  any  distinct  disturbance  in  the  sjetem.  Wera^t 
to  kemd  ae<m|ectuM  as  to  tba  cause  of  the  obstiaaey  and  fttal 
termination  of  the  ease  which  has  been  related,  it  Vould  be  foilndeA 
upon  one  of  the  appeamnces  observed  on  diMectieni^he  fire- 
senee  of  a  glutinous  bleod-like  liquid  even  in  the  minute  bren^ 
chial  tubes.  The  facility  with  which,  from  their  narrow  di« 
mansions,  occlusion  of  this  ord^  of  the  air-passi^es  takes  plaoei 
and  die  access  of  the  atmos^^ere  is  jwevented,  by  even  slight  de>« 
gsees  of  morbid  secretion,  can  be  readily  conceived.  To  remonr^ 
this  mechanical  impediment,  an  increase  of  respiratory  exertieki 
becomes  necessary ;  and  if  this  prove  unavailing,  progressive  e&i 
tinction  of  the  vital  powers  ensues,  under  the  pretematuial  efTorta 
which  require  to  be  permanently  sustained. 

The  marked  relief  which  is  affixded  to  congested  and  otkaii 
morbid  conditions  of  the  brain  and  liver,  by  occasional  hemoiw 
rhagesfrom  the  nose  and  rectum,  oocuxringfrequently  towards  the 
middle  periods  of  lift,  among  persons  of  sedentary  and  luxurioua. 
habits,  need  not  detain  us.         .       ' 

The  salutary  warning  which  these  accidents  impart  to  the  psM. 
tiei^t,  and  the  eleax  indications  with  which  they  supply  the  physt^^ 
cian,  are  oflen  followed,  by  the  happiest  results.  The  skin,  po#^ 
sessi^g,  as  it  does,  a  considerable  resemblance  in  its  anatomical' 
structure  to  the  mucous  membranes,  and  forming,  moreover,  an 
uiuntemipted-  surface  wi4h  this  important  class  of  textures,  has,  aa 
might  be  supnosed,  a  very  intimate  relation  with  several  of  '^ 
temal  parts  of  the  body. 
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Many  valiiftble  tacts,  illUBtrating  the  pliononiena  af  vtCRrioH 
aotions,  are  to  be  observed  in  connection  witli  the  tunctionB  and 
pctthologicsl  states  oftbe  culaneoiie  system.  Few  of  them  are 
more  obvious  and  instructive,  perhaps,  tliaD  those  which  reveal  tbe 
close  relation  subststiDg:  between  the  skin  oiid  the  urinary  oigans. 
In  health,  we  find  that  during  the  wami  season,  when  the  tranRpin^ 
tion  at  the  Eurracc  is  copious,  tlic  secretion  from  the  tidnejE 
is  sparing ;  while  in  the  winter,  when  lai^  quantities  of  fluid 
nro  discharged  from  those  organ!<,  the  perspiration  is  foinid  to  be 
BCantJ. 

The  same  is  observed  in  some  diseases,  as  in  diabetes,  when 
the  skin  is,  for  tbe  most  part,  peculiarly  harsh  and  dry,  while  sn 
inordinate  amount  of  urine  is  separated  from  the  kidneys.  A  fact 
in  therapeutics,  familiar  to  practical  men,  supplies  us  with  ftirlhcr 
evidence  on  this  head.  It  has  been  long  obsen'ed,  that  if,  during 
the  exhibition  of  diapiiorctic  medicines,  tlie  anrfoce  be  kept  cool, 
these  remedies  very  commonly  perform  the  part  of  diuretics,  and 
an  increased  flow  of  urine  ensues. 

A  gentleman  with  whom  1  iim  acquainted  informs  me,  that, 
during  a  long  term  of  years,  his  skin  has  failed  to  perspire  trom 
those  exertions,  which  in  most  persons  induce  an  evident  moisttin: 
upon  the  surface ;  for  the  same  period  he  lins  been  a  great  sufferer 
from  irritability  of  the  urinary  organs,  consequent  upon  the  depo- 
sition of  red  sand.  When,  however,  an  increase  oF  activity  in 
tbe  cutaneous  Amction  is  excited  by  means  of  warm-bathing,  and 
other  means  calcnlatcd  to  produce  diaphoresis,  he  is  at  once  een- 
sible  of  a  marked  improvement  in  the  conditiqp  of  the  bladder 
and  kidneys.  An  author,  distinguished  for  bis  accurate  and  ^- 
loEophical  researchcB  in  medicine,  tho  late  8ir  Gilbert  Hlanc, 
whose  connection  with  the  public  service  afforded  him  satisfticloty 
means  of  observation  on  a  large  scale,  has  remarked  that  calculoaa 
disorders  are  most  prevalent  among  persona  who  Arc  thesubfect 
of  skin  diseases.  And  Sic  Benjamin  Brodie,  in  his  work  upon 
the  urinary  or^mns,  mentions  an  individual  babit\ia][y  accustomed 
to  indulge  in  Champagne  and  other  French  wines,  and  who  did 
BO  with  impunity,  while  he  daily  induced  proftise  peispiratico, 
by  taking  long  and  rapid  walks ;  but  when,  from  tbe  urgency  of 
his  engagements,  he  was  compelled  for  a  season  to  enspcnd  this 
exercise,  lie  at  once  began  to  suffer  from  a  copious  deposition  of 
lithic  acid.  The  kidneys  and  the  skin,  from  the  great  abundance 
of  the  matters  excreted  by  them,  amounting,  according  to  the 
most  approved  experiments,  in  the  former  case  to  three  or  four 
pints,  and  in  the  latter  to  thirty  ounces,  in  the  twenty-four  hoars, 
arc  tlie  most  energetic  glands  of  waste  with  which  tlie  system  is 
provided.  And  some  of  the  foregoing  illustrations  exhibit  the  im- 
portance which  is  attached  by  nature  to  imuntaining  ibelnlauvc 
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of  exeietion  from  the  economy^  bj  showing  ihe  care  vi&  which 
she  presides  over  the  vicarious  powers  inh^«it  in  these  organs, 
and  developes  them  whenever  the  dynamic  energies  of  either  ore 
pretematurally  enfeebled  or  increased. 

Again^  the  prevalence  of  calculous  disorders  among  those  whoare 
the  subject  of  longstanding  skin-diseases,  obstructing  transudation, 
and  the  sandy  deposits  observed  in  the  urine  of  individuals  in  whom 
the  cutaneous  excretion  is  defetitive  from  idiosyncrasy  or  inactivity, 
appears  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  by  reference  to  the 
composition  of  the  last  named  fluid.  Chemical  analysis  shows 
that  saline  and  acid  ingredients  are  constituent  parts  of  perspira- 
tion ;  when,  therefore,  diose  matters,  which  are  destined  to  be  eli"^ 
minated,  are,  from  any  cause,  retained  within  the  system,  thelithic 
M^,  whose  affinities  are  weak,  is  separated  from  its  combittations, 
and  precipitated  in  a  solid  form* 

In  confirmation  of  the  same  views,  it  is  important  to  advert  to 
the  relief  which  is  afforded  upon  the  principle  of  vicarious  a6- 
tion,   in  averting  disease   from  other  vbcera  equally  important 
with  the  urinary  organs,  or  in  mitigating  it  when  established. 
The  late  Dr  Cheyne,  to  whom  pra^tieid  medicine  is  indebted  for 
many  researches  of  inestimable  value,  has  left  us  some  clinical 
observations  distinctly  illustrating  the  saocess  which  attends  the 
maintenance,  by  artificial  means,  <  of  increased  activity  in  the 
functions  of  the  skin,  when  certain  intenal  dtrudtures  are  menaoed 
vrith  disorganizing  changes.     The  remedy  upon  which  he  princi- 
pally relied  for  exciting  tmnsudation  at  the  surface  was  Jameses 
powder ;  and  the  morbid  tendencies  counteracted  by  die  ftilfUr 
ment  of  this  object,  were  those  whose  chief  danger  consists  in 
local  congestions  of  blood.   Thus,  where  the  brain  was  endangered 
by  a  developement  towards  the  middle  or  advanced  periods  of 
life,  by  what  may  be  denominated  the  apoplectic  diathesis,  or 
when,  at  an  eariy  age,  determinations  have  taken  |^ce  to  that 
organ,  threatening  to  end  by  effusion,  this  antimonial  preparation 
has  proved  signally  efficacious  in  warding  ofi^  the  impending  mis- 
chief.    In  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  others  of  more  general  ple- 
thota,  but  in  which  likewise  the  head  appeared  to  be  the  part 
principally  affected,  Dr  Cheyne  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  al- 
though the  medicine,  for  the  most  part,  caused  a  steady  increase 
of  sensible  perspiration,  yet  in  many  instances,  and  when  it  prov- 
ed equally  efficacious,  this  did  not  take  place,  and  its  appreciable 
aiction  was  limited  to  a  removal  of  the  aistressing  heat  and  dry- 
ness at  the  surface,  which  was  genemlly  found  to  accompany  these 
irregularities  of  the  circulation.     These  few  remarks  will  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  assistance  which  is  to  be  gained,  in  the  nm- 
nagement  of  an  important  class  of  diseases,  by  simply  exciting 
thai  function  which  is  the  6kin''s  peculiar  province. 

It  is  not  only  through  its  physiological  activity,  however,  that 
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ayttem  pfwsesBeB  the  power  of  benefiting  the  coti- 
dition  of  other  ports.  Many  of  the  morbid  cliangcs,  to  which  ft 
is  liable,  prove  uneqiiivocallj  Bcrviccable  in  the  same  way,  AH 
iniist  have  observed,  the  fretjuency  with  which  the  cerebral  distnr- 
bance  and  violent  excitement  usually  accompanying  the  inflsmma- 
tory  fever  by  which  the  exanthemata  are  ushered  in,  nndeigo  a 
marked  remiesion  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruptive  stage  of  tliOBC 
dieeascs.  Dnring  many  critical  periods  ofin&ncyand  childhood, con- 
vulsive and  other  disordere  of  a  dangerous  and  intractable  character 
have  not  only  undergone  signal  relief,  but  have  often  been  entirely 
removed  by  the  developement  of  strophulous,  porriginous,  and  other 
eruptions.  As  important  structures,  in  many  instances,  enjoy  an 
immunity  ftom  changes  to  which  they  have  an  inherent,  or  acquir- 
ed predisposition,  while  the  surface  is  the  sent  of  in6ammatory 
processes,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  any  attempt  to  cure  at>- 
niptly  the  external  disease,  and  thus  to  abolish  the  vicarious  ac- 
tion, must,  cvcD  in  cautious  hands,  be  a  measure  fraught  with  peril. 
This  is  a  foct  very  generally  acknowledged ;  and  yet  the  precau- 
tions to  which  an  acquaintance  with  it  should  lend,  are  too  com- 
monly neglected  in  actual  practice.  A  very  direct  illustration  of 
this  came  under  my  notice  some  time  ago.  A  middle-aged  gen- 
tleman, of  sedentary  habits,  and  who,  during  many  years,  had  suf- 
fered habitually  from  heaJachs,  became  the  subject  of  a  chronic 
cutaneous  affection,  attended  with  discharge  fiiom  the  inflamed 
surges.  After  bearing  this  for  some  time,  his  patience  became 
exhausted,  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  be  fteetl  from  tne  complaint,  he 
followed  a  recommendation  inconsiderately  ^ven,  and  repaired  to 
Horrogato.  Under  the  use  of  the  waters  at  that  place,  the  akin 
disease  was  completely  removed  ;  but  shortly  afterwards  he  suf- 
fered an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  continued  paralytic  for  the  short 
remainder  of  his  life. 

A  further  exemplification  of  the  mysterious  law  existing  between 
parts  whereby  they  vicariously  relieve  themselves  from  morbid 
actions,  is  furnished  in  many  cases  of  common  gonorrhcBal  inflam- 
mation. It  is  in  accordance  with  ll»e  observation  of  most  prac- 
titioners, that  when  the  discharge  in  gonorrhoia  is  abruptly  sub- 
pendcd  by  treatment  or  otherwise,  it  often  happens  that  the  testis 
18  attacked  with  painful  enlargement.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
urethral  irritation  is  rcstcured,  the  affection  of  the  testicle  quickly 
subsides.  Another  illustration  of  this  department  of  the  subject 
is  not  unfrequently  noticed  in  connection  with  some  forms  of 
dropsical  efibsion  ,■  for  example,  when  there  is  the  utmost  dis- 
tress from  embarrassed  respiration,  as  in  disease  of  the  heart  com- 
plicated with  hydrothorax,  the  occurrence  of  anasarcous  swelling 
of  the.  logs  is  otier\  speedily  followed  by  a  mariced  remission  of 
dyspnoea.     If,  however,  the  oedema  of  the  extremities  disappear 
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w^l^Miti  the  rimultaneouB  occurreBoe  of  &  eqpious  flow  ^t-vmae^ 
tjl}ie;patieiit  ai  onee  relapses  into  his  former  stat^*  This  siogukr 
q^quenoe  of  actions^  in  vrhich  a  fonnidable  disease  of  the  chest  ia 
ralif^Wii  by  a  dropsical  enlaigement  of  parts  remote  from  •  that  rer 
g{90yand  continues- to  be  so  eten  aftev  its  sobsidenoe,  piOTided: 
tjhifi  j>e  followed  by  an  increase  of  activity  in  the  renal  function^  10 
a  subject  of  high  practical  interest,  and  well  deserves  onr  consi^ 
delation.  I  cannot  conclude  this  division  of  the  paper  with* 
put  mentioning  a  curious  pathological  feet,  which  was  observed  in 
a  case  of  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  that  came  undec 
iny  notice  several  years  dnce.  It  bears  directly  upon  the  phe- 
non^ena  now  under  consideration.  A  patient,  duiiog  the  oouise 
of  this  disease,  became  afflicted  with  distressing  nausea  and  v<^ 
nuting.  The  various  remedies  which  are  usually  found  more  or  lew 
effectual  in  mitigating  these  symptoms  were  exhibited  tohim,b«4 
they  &iled  completely  in  affording  any  relief.  At  kist,  with  the 
WW  of  augmenting  the  dischaige  firom  the  kidneys,  which  had 
bj^epme  scanty,  diuretic  medicines  were  prescribed,  and  as  soon  as 
ujpyder  their  use  the  urine  was  increased  in  quantity,  the  nauaes 
fnd,  vomiting  subsided.  On  several  occasions,  when  the  patieirt 
experienced  a  relapse  of  these  symptoms,  the  employment  of  diit* 
relics  was  followed  by  the  same  result. 

^.Aud  here  it  appears  desirable  to  terminate  the  first  branch  of 
^.subject  in  wnich  we  have  been  considering  those  vicarious  ae- 
tjpns,  whose  chief  interest  is  of  a  practical  charact^,  and  arises 
fnom  the  relief  which  their  developement  affords  to  parts  or  the 
whole  of  the  system  when  labouring  under  disease.  It  would  be 
a  task  of  no  great  difficulty  to  multiply  extensively  examples  of 
the  same  phenomena ;  but  this  were  greatly  to  exceed  the  limits 
necessarily  assigned  to  communications  of  this  description. 

II.  In  proceeding,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  enumeration  of  some 
&cts  which  arrange  themselves  under  the  second  head,  or  that 
which  illustrates  nature  in  her  unsuccessful  efforts  to  relieve,  by 
the  establidiment  of  vicarious  processes,  the  injurious  consequent 
ces  of  certain  morbid  conditions,  this  subject  may  be  thought 
to  retain  an  abstract  interest  only ;  yet  it  will  probably  be  found 
equally  deserving  of  reflection  by  all  who  hold  the  opinion,  that 
it  is  only  by  a  careful  study  of  physiological  and  pathological 
tmths,  that  we  can  entertain  any  reasonable  hope  of  advancing 
the  resources  of  practical  medicine. 

:  Some  forms  of  dropsy,  such  as  those  which  are  consequent  up- 
on certain  physical  impressions  upon  the  surfece  of  the  body,  or 
diseased  actions  in  the  tegumentary  vessels,  causing  a  suspen- 
sion in  the  functions  of  the  skin,  appear  to  be  referable  to  an 
attempt  at  conferring  upon  internal  parts  the  province  of  that  tei- 
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ture,  whereby  the  syatein  may  be  disencumbered  of  the  superabun- 
dance of  fiuid,  by  whicb  it  would  otlierwise  be  oppressed.  Thus 
in  Dcutc  or  inflammatory  anasarca,  arising  from  exposure  to  cold,  or 
the  incautious  use  of  cold  drinks  when  tlie  body  is  much  heated 
and  exhausted  by  muscular  exertion,  transpiration  from  the  cuta- 
neous pores  becoming  suddenly  arrested,  tnSltration  of  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  is  speedily  substituted. 

At  the  decline  of  the  exanthemata,  particularly  of  scarlatina  and 
measles,  a  dropsical  state  often  declares  itself.  The  occasion  of 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  very  difficult  of  solution.  The  perspi- 
ration during  the  course  of  the  eruptive  fevers  being  suspended,  in 
consequence  of  the  capillaries  of  the  skin  becoming  the  seat  of  an 
inflammatory  erethism,  effusion  takes  place  vicariously  into  the 
serous  and  celtuiar  membranes,  by  which  compensation  is  attempt- 
ed to  be  made  to  the  system  generally  for  the  interrupted  cutane- 
ous exhalation.  In  these  cases,  energetic  and  wonderful  as  ate 
the  efforts  of  nature  to  maintain  their  relative  balance  among  the 
varied  functions  of  the  economy,  the  result  is  adisease  often  most 
obstinate  to  remove,  and  not  unfrequcntly  fatal  to  life.  In  ex- 
tending our  observations  to  the  phenomena  which  present  them- 
selves during  certain  disordered  states  of  glandular  structures,  we 
often  witness  a  developement  of  vicarious  operation,  more  com- 
plex in  their  nature  than  those  which  we  have  hitherto  been  study- 
ing, but  which  are  wholly  abortive  as  relates  to  any  advautage 
which  accrues  to  the  system  by  their  establishment.  Foresample, 
in  the  ischuria  renalis,  or  paralysis  of  the  kidneys,  a  rare  and 
formidable  disease,  in  which  these  organs  cease  to  secrete,  three 
circumstances  are  very  constantly  noticed  amid  the  intractable  tntin 
of  symptoms  which  arise.  These  are,  the  exudation  of  sweats 
having  a  urinous  odour ;  the  appearance  in  the  blood  of  that  pe- 
culiar azotised  principle,  urea,  which  in  health  is  separated  from 
the  kidneys  alone ;  and  the  accumulation  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  of  a  liquid  having  the  sensible  qualities  of  urine. 

There  is  a  form  of  icterus  closely  resembling  the  disease  last- 
mentioned  in  its  essential  character,  since  the  complete  emptiness 
of  the  biliary  ducts  after  death,  proves  it  to  have  been  dependent 
upon  non-socrction  by  the  liver,  which  in  the  surface  exhibits  the 
usual  yellowness  of  jaundice,  whiie  cholesterine,  the  substance  pro- 
per to  the  bile,  may  be  detected  in  the  blood  by  analysis.  In 
neither  of  these  cases  is  it  possible  to  ascribe  the  singular  circum- 
stances now  related  to  any  modifications  of  absorption,  inasmuch 
as,  in  either  case,  the  liver  and  the  kidneys  have  altogether  ceased 
to  elaborate  their  respective  secretions.  We  are  therefore  forced 
to  the  conclusion,  that  in  both  the  diseases  under  consideration, 
the  complicated  functions  of  these  glands  are  delegated  to  the 
skin  and  to  the  blood. 
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A  valuable  paper,  written  by  the  late  Dr  Cheyne,  entitled  a  Case 
of  Melsena,  contains  some  observations  upon  the  alternate  excess  of 
morbid  action  in  the  mucous  and  serous  membranes.  The  case 
applies  so  closely  to  the  present  division  of  this  communication, 
that  a  condensed  view  of  it  may  be  here  offered  without  apology. 

A  young  man  was  admitted  into  the  Meath  Hospital,  on  account 
of  a  copious  discharge  of  blood,  which  he  had  experienced  from  the 
stomach  and  intestines.     The  hemorrhage  was  very  completely  ar- 
rested by  the  repeated  exhibition  of  doses  of  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
In  two  or  three  days  after  the  suspension  of  the  bleeding,  a  sense 
of  fluctuation  became  manifest  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.     The 
bowels  having  now  become  torpid,  Dr  Cheyne  was  induced  to  pre- 
scribe some  purgative  medicine.    This  caused  several  evacuations, 
and  in  the  evening  the  discharges  of  blood  were  renewed  in  great 
quantity.     In  twenty-four  hours  from  this  occurrence,  the  tension 
of  the  abdomen  from  effusion  was  less,  and  upon  the  following 
day  this  tension  was  scarcely  perceptible.     The  case  terminated 
fatally ;  and  it  is  remarked,  in  the  account  of  the  dissection,  that, 
"  before  laying  open  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  those  who  were 
present  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  great  subsidence  of  the  swel- 
ling ;  and  when  the  cavity  was  opened,  there  were  found  in  it  not 
more  than  two  or  three  pints  of  fluid."     In  reviewing  this  very 
singular  case,  although  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
novelty  of  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was  characterized,  its  ra- 
tionale scarcely  admits  of  misapprehension.     A  congested  state  of 
the  abdominal  blood-vessels  declares  itself  by  an  outpouring  of 
their  contents  from  the  minuter  arteries  distributed  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.     Under  the  employment  of 
certain  remedial  agents,  this  is  abruptly  arrested,  and  the  immedi- 
ate consequence  is  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavi- 
ty, which,  in  its  turn,  subsides  with  great  rapidity,  upon  the  re- 
newal of  the  hemorrhage  by  which  it  was  preceded.     Here,  then, 
we  find  nature  establishing  a  process,  dissimilar  in  its  seat  and 
product  from  the  original  disease  of  which  it  is  vicarious ;  and 
which  is  instituted  with  the  view  of  maintaining  her  efforts  to  re- 
lieve the  excited  state  of  the  abdominal  circulation. 

III. — I  now  proceed  to  mention  some  vicarious  actions  holding 
their  place  under  the  third  and  last  head,  which  is  illustrative  of 
these  phenomena,  when  more  pernicious  than  the  diseases  for  which 
they  are  substituted.  My  supply  of  materials  available  for  this 
purpose  is  very  limited. 

The  best  characterized  example  with  which  I  am  acquainted  of 
a  vicarious  action  of  this  last  description,  presented  itself  in  a  case 
which  came  under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr  Edward  Percival.  The 
patient,  a  young  female,  having  become  convalescent  from  fever, 
relapsed  with  symptoms  of  unusual  debility,  and  her  skin  became 
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covered  wilh  a  red  papular  eruption.  As  f^lje  Imd  been  affected 
with  itch  before  her  admisBion  into  the  hospital,  there  were  many 
pustules  on  tlie  surface,  which  assumed  the  worst  form  ofteabta 
purulenta.  In  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  papulae,  she 
became  bloated  in  a  surprising  measure ;  her  belly,  limbs,  and 
face  being  so  much  swelled  that  her  features  could  not  be  recog- 
nized. On  examining  the  eruption  of  the  sbin,  its  florid  hue  was 
found  to  have  nearly  disappeared ;  the  smaller  pimples  seemed  to 
have  vanished,  and  the  scabious  pustules  were  dry  and  shnink. 
General  dropsy  soon  declared  itself,  and  the  patient  expired  in 
about  a  fortnight  aflei  its  first  appearance.  In  the  account  of  the 
diaaection,  it  is  stated  that,  upon  laying  open  the  abdomen,  the 
intestines  exhibited  an  extraordinary  appearance,  being  studded 
with  livid  spots  of  various  dimensions,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  shilling.  The  accompanying  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
moreover,  was  not  merely  erythematoas  or  confined  to  the  dia- 
phanous membrane,  but  penetrated  the  cellular  structure,  as  was 
seen  evidently  in  tJie  parts  occupied  by  livid  patches :  preserving, 
in  this  particular,  a  curious  analogy  with  the  morbid  condition  of 
the  skin,  where  superficial  papulse  were  interspersed  with  ulcerat- 
ing pustules. 

In  the  foregoing  case,  .the  destructive  nature  of  the  vicariouB 
processes  which  ensued  upon  the  sudden  subsidence  of  the  cuts- 
nenus  eruption  is  well  exemplified  ;  and  nere  any  further  proof  of 
the  connection  between  them  and  the  anteceilenl  disease  necessary, 
it  would  be  furnished  by  tlie  very  remarkable  cliMacter  of  the  mor- 
bid changes  which  presented  themselves  after  death. 

Every  physician's  experience  will  have  afforded  him  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  facts  bearing  immediately  upon  this  curious 
branch  of  pathology.  Most  practitioners  must  have  witnessed  the 
occasional  developement  of  anasarca  upon  the  subsidence  of  ty- 
phus fever,  and  of  obstinate  ascites  at  tlie  conclusion  of  dysentery. 
Neither  can  the  invasion  of  fatal  convulsions  in  infancy,  or  the  e^ 
tablishment  of  incurable  mental  disorders  in  more  advanced  life, 
upon  the  spontaneous  or  artificial  suppression  of  cutaneous  enifH 
tions,  have  escaped  notice. 

Among  the  writings  of  Dr  Ferriar,  we  find  it  staled,  that,  up- 
on the  removal  of  chorea,  epilepsy  is  sometimes  substituted.  The 
same  respectable  authority  mentions  the  case  of  an  individual  in 
whom  epileptic  fits  took  place  upon  the  cure  of  itch.  The  epi- 
lepsy resisted  all  the  usual  means,  and  was  only  removed  upon 
the  reproduction  of  scabies. 

It  is  now  full  time  to  conclude  this  imperfect  outline  of  a  sub- 
ject, which  all  will  be  ready  to  admit  ie  one  of  deep  practical  and 
philosophical  interesL  To  its  extent,  it  is  not  possible  to  assign 
any  definite  limits,  inasmuch  as  it  is  constantly  obtruding  itself 
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upon  the  attention  of  those  who  may  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  mysterious  and  infinitely  varied  laws  which  preside 
over  the  movements  of  the  human  body,  as  well  in  health  as  in 
disease.  No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  myself  of  the  great 
difficulty  which  attends  every  attempt  to  group  and  to  arrange  in 
a  lucid  manner,  the  intricate,  and  often,  apparently,  contradictory 
phenomena,  whicli  present  themselves  to  us  from  day  to  day,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  medical  profession.  Of  the  success,  which  has 
attended  my  pursuit  of  that  object,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  am 
no  judge ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  me  to  add,  that 
it  has  been  my  wish,  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  isolate  the  facts 
from  all  reasoning  upon  them,  that  their  intrinsic  value  might  not 
be  compromised  by  any  fallacy  in  those  inferences  which  they  ap- 
peared to  justify. 


Abt.  IV. — Report  on  the  effects  of  the  removal  of  the  65thj 
36M,  69thj  31th,  and  Sfh  Regiments,  from  the  West  Indies 
to  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  years  1838  and  1839.  Transmitted 
to  the  Director*  General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department. 
By  J.  Elliott,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London,  Staff-Surgeon,  and  Principal  Medical  Officer  to  H. 
M.  Forces  in  Nova  Scotia,  &c.  &c. 

The  65th  Regiment,  consisting  of  14  officers  and  476  men,  ar- 
rived at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  2d  of  January  1838,  in 
H.  M.  S.  Comwallis,  from  Barbadoes,  after  a  passage  of  twenty- 
six  days.  Tlie  corps  had  served  eight  years  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  had  not  suffijred  more  from  disease  than  regiments  generally 
do  on  that  station.  At  the  time  of  embarkation,  the  men  were 
comparatively  healthier,  and  on  landing  at  Halifax,  the  acute  dis- 
eases were  but  few.  Many,  however,  laboured  under  chronic  af- 
fections of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  consequent  upon 
long  residence  in  a  tropical  climate  and  habits  of  intemperance. 

On  approaching  Nova  Scotia,  and  also  after  landing  at  Hali- 
fax, the  men,  women,  and  children  on  board  suffered  much  from 
the  severity  of  the  cold.  The  embarkation  of  the  regiment  was 
so  immediate,  that  time  was  not  afforded  to  supply  the  men  with 
woollen  clothing  adapted  to  a  North  American  climate  in  the 
winter  season ;  but  blue  cloth  trowsers  were  issued  to  them  on 
board  by  the  purser  of  the  Comwallis.  The  women  and  children 
were  supplied  with  articles  of  warm  clothing,  on  their  arrival,  by 
the  charitable  donations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax. 

Although  the  sick  on  landing  were  not  numerous,  consisting 
principally  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  bowels,  yet,  from 
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ihe  effects  of  exposure  to  intense  cold  and  intoxicatun,  the  adm  is- 
sions  into  hospital  became  very  frequent  during  the  first  month, 
and  many  of  the  diseases  were  severe  and  dangerous.  Care  was 
taken  to  have  frequent  medical  inspections  of  the  men,  and  direc- 
tions were  given  to  send  even  the  slightest  cases  to  hospital,  by 
which  means  the  health  of  the  soldiers  rapidly  ioipioved,  and  the 
number  of  sick  diminished. 

In  tho  course  of  three  months,  the  regiment  had  made  conside- 
rable advancement  in  health  and  efficiency ;  and  altliough  the  men 
were  not,  perhaps,  in  a  state  fit  for  field-service,  yet  they  were 
sufficiently  recovered  for  the  performance  of  garrison  duly.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  more  of  the  men  from  the  West  Indies  were  ad- 
mitted into  hospital  than  of  those  in  tlie  garrison,  who  had  never 
served  in  a  tropical  climate ;  and  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  for- 
mer class  were  not  only  more  severe  in  character,  but  more  dis- 
posed to  a  fatal  termination.  Of  the  draft  of  134  men,  mostly 
young  soldiers,  that  joined  from  England  early  in  tlie  spring,  the 
admissions  for  a  time  may  have  been  equal  in  number  to  those  of 
men  from  the  West  Indies  ;  but  this  was  depending  on  many  of 
these  being  young  and  delicate  subjects,  easily  aSccted  on  their 
first  arrival  from  Europe  by  the  climate,  during  the  season  in  which 
cold  and  wet  weather  prevailed. 

The  left  wing  of  the  65th  Regiment  proceeded  from  Halifax  to 
New  Brunswick,  in  the  second  week  of  January  1838,  by  sea, 
when  two  companies,  on  landing,  went  to  Fiedericton  on  the 
ice ;  and  one  company  was  left  at  St  John  for  garrison  duty.  The 
right  wing,  head- quarters,  followed  early  In  AprU.  On  the  re- 
moval of  these  divisions  from  Nova  Scotia,  the  sick  of  the  corps 
were  left  In  hospital  at  Halifax. 

Early  in  June  following,  the  whole  of  the  regiment  was  con- 
centrated at  Predcricton,  and  the  men  had  then  become  greatly 
improved  in  health  and  appearance.  The  barracks  not  being 
sufficiently  eapaeloua  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  regiment,  100 
men  were  encamped  in  the  barrack  enclosure,  and  were  relieved 
weekly  by  the  same  number  from  the  barracks.  Notwithstanding 
the  weather  on  some  days  In  June  was  very  wet,  yet  tlioae  under 
canvas  enjoyed  equally  good  health  with  the  rest  ;  a  few  catarrhal 
cases  only  occasionally  occurring  among  them. 

Many  of  the  men  that  were  In  bad  health  on  landing  in  North 
America,  and  who  had  suffered  much  from  disease  In  the  West 
Indies,  greatly  improved  In  health  soon  after  their  arriv^,  under 
careful  hospital  treatment  and  salutary  exercise. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  men  from  the  \V^est  Indies  were 
most  liable  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  during  the  cold 
season,  more  eapecialiy,  were  those  of  an  inflammatory  diaracter, 
'  ig  mostly  the  lungs  and  bowels.    In  cases  of  chronic  visce- 
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lal  disease  of  long  standing,  inflammation  of  the  affected  oigans 
was  often  superinduced;  and  in  such  circumstances,  the  cases 
became  somewhat  intractable,  and  difficult  to  be  relieved  by 
the  best  remedial  measures.  Relapses  of  intermittent  fever, 
— a  disease  scarcely  known  to  originate  in  Nova  Scotia,  occurred 
in  some  of  the  men  who  had  suffered  from  that  disease  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  these  were  generally  of  the  tertian  form.  Com- 
mon fevers,  under  which  head  many  cases  admitted  with  mere 
ephemeral  vascular  excitement  are  included,  often  the  result  of 
intoxication,  were  frequent.  Ophthalmia,  principally  of  the  catar- 
rhal character,  prevailed  among  those  who  nad  suffered  from  the 
disease  in  the  West  Indies,  apparently  excited  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather,  and  aggravated  by  excessive  spirit-drinking.  Many 
of  the  cases  that  occurred  in  those  who  had  severely  suffered  from 
the  compFaint  in  the  West  Indies  were  obstinate,  and  in  some  few 
vision  became  more  or  less  defective. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  from  1st  July  to  80th  Sep- 
tember, the  weather  was  fine  and  &vour^ble  to  health ;  and  the 
regiment  had  become  so  healthy  and  efficient  as  to  excite,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  men  on  parade,  a  degree  of  surprise  in  the 
mmds  of  some  of  the  oldest  officers  on  the  station. 

The  65th  Regiment  was  orderd  on  service  to  Canada  early  in 
November  1888,  and  embarked  at  Chediac,  New  Brunswick,  for 
Quebec,  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 

Return  of  the  number  of  sick  ofthemth  Rmment  during  the 
first  nine  months  after  their  arrival  in  North  America  from  the 
West  Indies. 

From  2d  January  to  31st  March  1838. 

nSlSd,       \ll  }^^  '^  ^  ^f^^'l  *^«  '^r  fr«"  <^!<*  dvaentery. 
Died  5  r^"®  ^™  chronic  caurrh.  one  ftom  diarrboea^  and 

Rem'ained;  'u  )  ^°^  ^'^  ^"^^°  ^''^^' 

From  l8t  April  to  30th  June  1838. 
Admitted,  224  '\  Of  the  9  deaths,  two  were  from  pulmonary  con- 

Discharged,  203  f  sumption,  one  from  chronic  catarrh,  one  from 
Died,  9   rdropsy,  two  from  fever,  one  from  disease  of  the 

Remained,  23  j  liver,  one  from  colic,  and  one  from  vomiting  of  blood. 

From  Itt  July  to  30th  September  1838. 
Admitted,  153  1 

Discharged,  159  (  Of  the  2  deaths,  one  was  from  dysentery,  and  one 
Died,  .    2    r  from  diarrhoea. 

Remained,  15  J 

The  S6th  Regiment,  consisting  of  IS  officers  and  4S0  men,  em- 
barked at  Barbadoes,  in  H.  M.  S.  Hercules,  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember 1838,  and  arrived  at  Hali&x,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  8th  of 
December  following,  after  a  service  of  eight  years  in  the  West  In- 
dies. The  corps  had  suffered  much  from  remittent  fever  when 
stationed  at  Antigua,  and  subsequently  from  dysentery  at  St  Lu^ 
cia,  Demerara,  and  Barbadoes. 
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At  the  lime  of  embaTkatinn,  the  regiment  waa  comparatively 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  aonie  caeeB  of  chronic  dysentery, 
which  promised  but  little  chance  of  ultimate  recovery. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  voyage  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  corps 
did  not  suffer  from  any  particular  prevailing  disease  or  priration  ; 
but  on  approaching  the  colder  latitudes  of  North  America,  the 
men,  women,  and  children  felt  the  severity  of  the  cold  weather ;  the 
chronic  dysenteric  afTectioiia  became  aggravated,  and  of  these  two 
died  on  board,  after  entering  the  liarbour  of  Haliiax.  Major 
Crosse  of  the  36th  Regiment  died  of  fever  on  tlie  third  day  after 
embarking  at  Barbadoes,  and  before  the  Hercules  sailed. 

The  men  were  provided  with  warm  clothing  at  the  time  of  em- 
barkation. 

On  the  landing  of  the  regiment  at  Halifax,  the  men  appeared 
much  affected  by  long  service  in  the  West  Indies.  They  looked 
sallow ;  and  the  constitutions  of  many  were  evidently  much  broken, 
from  climatorial  causes,  and,  pcrliaps,  liabitual  intemperance.  No 
particular  disease  prevailed  at  the  time,  excepting  some  chronic 
pulmonary  and  dysenteric  affeelions,  originally  contracted  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  which  became  more  or  less  aggravated  by  the 
almost  sudden  transition  fium  extreme  heat  to  intense  cold. 

After  landing,  the  admissions  into  hospital  became  numerous, 
particularly  during  the  first  fortnight,  and  exceeded,  in  a  great  pro- 
portion, those  of  the  other  corps  then  in  garrison,  and  those  last 
from  England,  who  had  never  served  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
most  frequent  diseases  were  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs 
and  bowels,  consequent  upon  exposure  to  cold,  intemperance,  and 
subsequently  the  early  movements  of  the  regiment  to  the  frontier 
of  New  Brunswick,  when  the  quarters,  from  necessity,  were  both 
indifferent  and  comfortless. 

In  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  disputed  territories  by  the 
Americans,  the  36th  Regiment,  composed  entirely  of  men  fi«m 
the  West  Indies,  was  sent,  in  two  divisions,  from  Halifox  to  St 
John's,  New  Brunswick,  by  sea,  to  replace  the  llth  Regiment,  that 
had  gone  on  to  Canada  by  the  land-route.  The  first  division  pro- 
ceeded on  the  15th  of  December,  a  week  after  landing  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  second  in  the  course  of  the  week  following,  in  H. 
M.  steamer  Medea.  All  the  actual  sick  were  left  in  hospital  at 
Halifiix,  by  which  armngement  much  inconvenience  and  bodily 
suffering  were  prevented  on  the  landing  of  the  corps  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, at  such  an  inclement  season  of  the  year. 

From  St  John,  the  regiment  proceeded  to  Fredericton,  and 
the  greater  part  went  thence  to  Woodstock,  and  other  stations 
on  the  frontier  of  New  Brunswick,  along  the  course  of  the  river 
St  John.  The  men  in  those  expeditions  suffered  fi^m  continued 
exposure  to  cold  and  indifferent  quarters ;  but  the  cases  of  dis- 
ease were  by  no  means  numerous,  probably  from  the  active  men- 
taland  bodily  exertion  aUend&nl  u^ouV^iws'aiwtawiWs..    CaXar- 
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rhaT  affections  were  the  most  frequent ;  but  tbey  admitted  of  early 
relief.  Several  were  frost-bitten, — an  accident  wliiph  mostly  oo- 
curred  to  men  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  only  serious 
case  of  this  kind  happened  to  a  deserter,  who  had  lost  himself  in 
the  woods. 

In  May  a  draft  of  184  men  arrived  from  England.  In  June, 
the  whole  of  the  regiment  was  concentrated  at  Fredericton,  hav- 
ing been  relieved  at  Woodstock  and  other  advanced  posts  on  the 
frontier,  by  the  69th  Regiment  from  the  West  Indies,  via  Hali- 
fax and  St  John.  The  corps  had  now  so  much  improved  in  health 
that,  at  the  half  yearly  inspection,  the  major-general  commanding 
was  much  pleased  wiUi  its  appearance  and  efficiency.  Another 
draft  of  sixty 4wo  men  arrived  from  England  in  September. 

From  the  arrival  of  these  drafts  in  New  Brunswick,  the  pro- 
portion  of  admissions  into  hospital  of  men  from  the  West  Indies, 
compared  with  those  direct  from  Europe,  did  not  greatly  differ. 
The  ratio  of  mortality  of  men  from  the  West  Indies  was  four  to 
one  of  those  last  arrived  from  England.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
the  latter  arrived  at  a  favourable  time  of  the  year,  in  May  and 
September,  both  healthy  months.  The  greater  number  of  deaths 
occurred  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  drafts  from  the  depot. 

The  men  whose  health  had  been  impaired  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  were  not  labouring  under  serious  organic  disease,  improved  in 
every  respect,  and  apparently  became  equally  healthy  with  those 
who  had  never  served  in  a  tropical  climate. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  men  from  the  West  Indies  were 
most  prone  after  their  arrival  in  North  America  may  be  stated  to 
have  been  catarrhal  and  bowel  affections,  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  became  easily  excited  by  incautious  exposure  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather  in  the  winter  months,  and  perhaps  ha- 
bitual intemperance.  Abscesses  and  ulcers  were  also  frequent ; 
many  of  the  former  extensive,  and  for  a  time  intractable.  The 
admissions  of  men  from  the  West  Indies  have  been  &r  more  nu- 
merous than  of  seasoned  soldiers  of  other  corps  on  the  station, 
who  had  never  served  within  the  tropics. 

Several  cases  of  erysipelas,  of  a  very  severe  type,  occurred  in 
the  summer  and  autumnal  months  of  1839)  affecting  mostly  those 
whose  constitutions  had  been  impaired  by  a  West  India  climate 
and  intemperance,  and  of  which  some  terminated  fiitaUy.  The 
disea£(^  was  prevalent  at  this  time  among  the  inhabitants  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  apparently  of  an  epidemic  character, 
and  not  depending  upon  the  cnange  from  the  West  Indies  to 
North  America.  Ophthalmia  prevailed  in  the  corps  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  after  its  arrival  in  New  Brunswick.  M!any  cases  came 
under  treatment  at  Fredericton,  but  the  proportion  of  admissions 
into  hospital  from  this  disease  of  men  from  the  West  Indies  has 
not  been  greater  than  of  men  who  arrived  direct  from  Eww."^<^» 
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Return  of  the  number  of  sick  of  tlie  36tli  Regiment  in  the  first 
seven  months  after  its  arrival  in  North  Americn. 
From  6th  Co  Slst  December  IS38. 


Admitted, 
Discharged, 
Died. 
Remained, 

Admitted,    - 
Dif  charged, 
Dictl, 
Remained, 

Admitted,   . 
DiscliBTgeil, 
Died, 
Remained, 
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From  Isl  January  to  31sl  March  1839. 

103  I  ^^  '''^  '  deaths,  three  from  disease  of  the  lungs, 
't  Mliree  froTo  chronic  dysentery,  and  one  from  deliri- 
,3  J  urn  tremens. 

From  Isl  April  to  30th  June  IS39. 

173  ) 

IAS  (Of  diL'  B  deaths,  five  from  disease  of  the  lunge,  one 

8  rfrom  apoplexy,  and  two  from  delirium  tremens. 

34  ) 


TIic  69th  Regiment,  consisting  of  13  officers,  and  446  men, 
embnrked  at  Barbadoes  in  the  Crocodile  frigate,  Niuna,  and 
Elizabctb  Transports,  in  January  i8S9,  and  arrived  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  the  course  of  Februarj  following.  The  first  di- 
vision in  the  Crocodile  was  9,5  days,  the  second  in  the  Numa, 
44  days,  and  the  third  in  the  Eliiabclh,  39  days,  on  the  voyage. 

The  men  of  the  69th  Regiment  were  comparatively  healthy 
during  the  passage  from  the  West  Indies  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 
no  dcalhs  occurred.  They  were  provided  with  warm  clothing, 
and  did  not  suEfer  from  any  privation  on  board. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  in  Nova  Scotia,  the 
weather  was  exceedingly  cold,  and  the  frost  more  severe  tlian 
usual ;  the  thermometer  at  times  falling  many  degrees  below 
/.ero.  The  harbour  of  Halifoi:  became  rapidly  frozen  over;  an 
occurrence  that  but  rarely  happens.  The  men  of  the  corps  suf- 
fered much  from  cold  during  the  latter  part  of  the  voyage,  while 
detained  in  harbour  at  Halifax,  and  subsctjuently  on  the  passage 
from  thence  to  New  Bninswieh. 

The  several  divisions  of  the  regiment,  as  thej?  arrived  at  Halt&x, 
were  ordered  round  to  St  John,  New  Brunswick,  by  sea,  in  conse- 

Xiencc  of  the  invasion  of  the  disputed  territory  by  the  Americans  of 
c  state  of  Maine.  A  strong  draft  of  185  fine  healthy  young 
men  arrived  from  England  in  Febttiary  in  the  Inconstant  frigate, 
and  after  landing,  proceeded  with  the  first  division  in  the  Croco- 
dile, The  sick  of  the  regiment,  on  leaving  Nova  Scotia  for  New 
Brunswick,  were  few  in  number,  and  were  left  in  hospital  at  Ha- 
lifax. Four  of  these  died,  and  those  thai  recovered  subse<]ucnt- 
ly  joined  the  corps  in  the  latter  province. 

The  Flizuheth  transport,  with  head-quarters  and  two  com- 
panies, was  unfortunately  wrecked  off  Cape  Sable,  on  her  paaaoge 
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from  Halifax  to  St  John,  JN^ew  Brunswick.  The  troops  were 
landed  at  Shelbume  by  a  timber  yessel  that  was  passing  at  the 
time.  No  lives  were  lost ;  but  the  officers,  men,  women,  and 
children,  suffered  greatly  from  exposure  to  extreme  cold  and  wet 
durinpr  the  occurrence.  This  detachment  was  afterwards  taken 
to  St  John  by  the  Crocodile  frigate. 

The  divisions  of  the  69th,  as  they  landed  at  St  John,  with  the 
exception  of  one  company  left  for  garrison  duty  there,  were  ad- 
vanced to  Woodstock,  150  miles  distant,  and  60  above  Frederic- 
ton,  on  sleighs  and  sleds  upon  the  ice,  from  whence  detachments 
were  sent  to  Tobiqne  and  the  grand  Falls  on  the  River  St  John. 

No  particular  disease  prevailed  in  the  corps  on  its  arrival  in 
North  America.  The  men  from  the  West  Indies  suffered  more 
from  cold  than  those  recently  fit>m  England^  and  those  of  other 
corps  on  the  station  who  had  not  served  in  a  tropical  climate. 

The  regiment,  although  greatly  exposed  to  cold  during  its  move- 
ments on  the  frontier  ef  New  Brunswick,  was  during  the  time 
much  more  healthy  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  There  were 
but  few  cases  of  sickness  reported,  and  these  were  in  a  less  propor- 
tion to  those  of  other  troops  in  quiet  garrisons ;  which  circumstance 
may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  precaution  taken  in  leaving  all 
the  sick  in  the  hospitals  of  Hali&x,  St  John,  and  Fredericton,  en 
passant^  and  to  the  mental  stimulus  and  bodily  exercise  attend- 
ant on  these  military  movements.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  spi- 
rituous liquors,  unless  in  moderate  quantities,  niay  also  have  af-  ' 
forded  further  means  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  soldiers  at 
this  period. 

The  proportion  of  men  from  the  West  Indies  admitted  into 
hospital  to  those  of  the  corps  who  had  never  served  in  a  tropical 
climate,  the  latter  mostly  young  soldiers,  was,  during  the  first 
twelve  months  from  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  in  North  America, 
nearly  equal.  The  ratio  of  mortality  in  the  same  period,  in 
these  two  classes,  was  about  one  in  9k  of  men  fit>m  the  West 
Indies,  and  one  in  93  of  the  drafts  from  Cork. 

The  men  whose  health  had  been  impaired  by  long  service  in 
the  West  Indies,  excepting  those  in  wnom  organic  disease  had 
made  serious  inroads  on  the  constitution,  improved  greatly  in 
health  and  appearance  after  the  arrival  of  the  corps  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  in  most  of  them  recovery  was  effectea. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  men  from  the  West  Indies  were  most 
prone  after  their  arrival  in  North  America,  have  been  relapses  of 
ague,  common  fevers,  and  catarrhal  affections.  Cases  of  rheuma- 
tism and  bowel  complaints  have  also  occurred. 

Ophthalmia  prevailed  in  the  corps  in  the  West  Indies,  also 
previously  in  Ireland  in  18^,  and  after  its  arrival  in  New 
Brunswick ;  but  not  at  the  latter  station  in  greater  proportion 
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oinong  llie  men  from  llie  Wcsl  Indies,  tliati  among  the  young 
auldiera  that  came  direct  from  Ireland. 

The  lienhh  and  efficiency  of  the  69th  Regiment  may  be  consi- 
dered to  have  been  establiahcd  in  six  montlia  from  ita  arrival  in 
North  America.  That  tlie  corps  should  liave  experienced  such 
an  immunity  from  disease  during  its  movements  on  the  frontier 
of  New  Brunswick,  immediately  after  landing  in  the  cold  and 
boisterous  month  of  March,  hns  been  a  matter  of  surprise  tu 
every  one,  and  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  circumstances  stated 
in  another  part  of  this  report. 

Retumof  the  number  of  sick  of  the  69th  Regiment  in  the  first 
cif^lit  months  after  arriving  in  North  America. 

From  3d  February  ID  31st  March  1839. 
Admiiled,    .     -    -   - 
Dischargei], 
Die<l, 
Remained , 


>Tbe  one  death  vaa  from  diEeaac  or  the  lunK"' 


It  April  to  SOih  June  1B39. 
"^Of  the  1 1  tlealli'-,  two  I'rom  fever,  ai 
(of  the  tuiif^,  one  tVotn  chronic  dysei 
^Liiflumniation  of  the  Blomach,  uid  oui 

From  Ist  July  to  30th  September  IBSfl. 


SIT  •> 

.  211)  C  Of  the  J 

3  Cof  the  It 

as  J 


Admitted, 
Discharged, 
Died, 
Remsined, 

The  37lh  Regiment,  consisting  of  15  officers,  and  424  men, 
embarked  at  Jamaica  in  H.  M.  S.  Hercules  on  the  Slst  of  March 
1839,  after  a  service  of  six  and  a-half  years  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  two  years  previous  service  in  Bermuda,  and  arrived  at  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia,  in  April  following,  after  a  passage  of  27  days, 

The  mortality  at  Bermuda,  oxcluBive  of  accidental  'deaths, 
anioimted  to  3S,  and  at  Jamocia  to  S^,  during  the  before-men- 
tioned periods  ;  but  although  the  regiment  frequently  suffered 
from  visitations  of  sickness,  yet  it  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
healthy  in  comparison  with  other  corps  on  the  Jamaica  station. 

At  the  time  of  embarkation,  the  regiment  was  particularly 
healthy,  and  no  sick  were  left  behind.  The  latter  consisted  chiefly 
of  chronic  cases,  and  tbey  were  enabled  to  embark  with  the  corps 
for  Nova  Scotia. 

On  approaching  the  coast  of  North  America  in  the  month  of 
April,  the  weather  was  extremely  cold  and  wet,  and  which  was 
much  felt  by  the  men  on  board.  Diarrliosa  and  dysenteries  were 
the  principoJ  complaints  treated  on  the  passage,  and  three  of  the 
latter  bad  ft  fiital  termination.  The  dysenteric  cases  were  much 
aggravated  by  the  cold  and  wet  weatlier  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  voyage.  Each  soldier  nas  provided  with  two  fiannel  shirts, 
and  they  n-orc  trowscrs  of  blue  serge. 
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When  the  icgiment  disembarked  at  Halifax,  the  weather  was 
still  cold  and  wet»  and  which  soon  caused  a  considerable  number 
of  admissions  into  hospital ;  and  for  some  time  after  the  arrival  of 
the  corps,  the  men  from  the  West  Indies  suffered  more  from  the 
effects  of  cold  and  disease  than  those  recently  from  England,  and 
those  of  the  other  regiment  then  in  the  garrison  (23d,)  who  had 
never  served  in  a  tropical  climate. 

A  draft  of  98  men  had  arrived  at  Halifax  from  England  in  the 
Inconstant  frigate  in  February,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
giment from  Jamaica,  and  another  of  1^  men  arrived  in  the 
month  of  August  following.  These  drafts  consisted  mostly  of  very 
young  soldiers. 

The  diseases  from  which  the  men  of  the  S7th  Regiment  most- 
ly suffered  after  their  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia,  were  relapses  of  in* 
termittent  fever,  pulmonic  and  bowel  affections,  extensive  absces- 
ses, many  seated  in  the  axilla,  and  erysipelas  of  a  severe  kind,  and 
of  which  latter,  one  died  in  June  and  another  in  August.  This 
disease,  however,  was  not  the  consequence  of  removing  from  the 
West  Indies  to  North  America,  it  was  prevalent  at  the  time 
among  the  natives  of  the  province,  and  was  apparently  of  an  epi- 
demic character. 

Although,  after  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  in  Nova  Scotia,  the 
admissions  into  hospital  were  comparatively  numerous,  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  three  months,  the  mortality  was  smaU, 
the  deaths  having  been  five  in  the  first  quarter,  and  four  only  in 
the  following  six  months,  and  these  were  mostly  cases  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption. 

The  proportion  of  men  from  the  West  Indies  admitted  into 
hospital  in  the  first  year  after  the  arrival  of  the  corps  in  Nova 
Scotia,  was  79^^  per  1000,  and  of  those  who  had  never  served  in  a 
tropical  climate,  879^  per  1000.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  nu- 
merous admissions  of  the  latter  class  resulted  from  the  drafts  from 
home  having  consisted  of  very  young  men,  of  whom  many  had 
tender  constitutions,  and  also  became  easily  affected  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  weather  and  intemperance.  The  ratio  of  mortality 
in  these  two  classes  was  1  in  60  of  those  who  had  served  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  1  in  112  of  those  who  had  never  been  in  a  tro- 
pical climate. 

The  health  and  strength  of  the  men  greatly  improved  after 
their  arrival  in  North  America,  including  even  those  who  had  suf- 
fered frota  bad  health  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  particular  diseases  to  which  the  men  from  the  West  Indies 
were  most  prone  in  the  first  year  after  their  amval  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia were,  1.  relapses  of  intermittent  fever,  the  number  of  which 
amounted  to  50,  whereas,  not  one  case  occurred  in  those  direct 
from  Europe  ;  2.  catarrhal  affections,  in  the  ratio  of  one  in  de- 
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VCD,  of  men  who  IjbJ  nerved  in  Jamaica,  and  one  in  eiglitoftlioec 
uho  lind  not  been  in  tliat  island;  3.  bovcl  complaints  as  one  hi 
eleven  who  were  in  the  West  Indies,  and  one  in  tliirleen  oftbose 
who  were  never  in  a  tropical  climate. 

Ophthalmia  did  not  prevail  to  any  extent  in  the  37th  Regiment 
when  in  the  West  Indies  ;  nor  has  it  been  prevalent  since  the  ar- 
rival of  the  corps  in  Nova  Scotia;  and  it  may  be  remarked  tliat 
tlie  disease  lias  not  occurred  in  men  on  the  latter  station  who  had 
suffered  from  the  complaint  while  resident  in  Jonaaico. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  37th  Regiment  have  remained  at  Ha- 
lifax. Two  months  after  the  corps  arrived  in  Nova  Scotia,  one 
company  was  detached  to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  another  to 
Cape  Breton,  on  the  usual  annual  tour  of  duty.  In  the  course 
of  six  months  from  its  arrival  in  North  America,  the  regiment  re- 
gained such  a  stale  of  health  and  efficiency,  as  to  render  it  fit  for 
any  kind  of  military  service. 

Return  of  the  number  of  sick  of  the  S7th  Regiment  in  the  first 
nine  months  after  their  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia. 

From  1st  April  to  3tith  Jun«  1B39. 
.    ^or  the  &  d^Blhs,  two  from  ilisease  of  the  lungs,  otie 
.    Vlrom  chronic  dysentery,  one  fraiD  eryupelns,  slid 
'   None  IVoni  ilisen>*  of  the  liver. 


Admiited, 
DJBchBrged,  . 
Dili), 
Ilemaincd,     . 

Admitted, 

Ditcharged, 

Di«i, 

Itenitiini?il,     . 


Fioni  1st  June  to  30th  September  1S3B. 


25 


andc 


he  two  deaths,  one  ftom  disease  of  the  lungn, 
thjm  erysipelas. 


Frora  Ist  October  (o  31b 
(The  two  deaths 
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December  1839. 
'ere  Crom  disenxc  of  the  lungs. 


Admitted,    . 

Uischsrged, 

Died, 

Uemained, 

The  8th  or  King's  Regiment,  consisting  of  25  officers  and  547 
men,  after  serving  five  years  and  ten  months  in  Jamaica,  embark- 
ed at  Montego  Bay  in  that  island,  on  the  17th  of  April  1839,* 
for  North  Ameriea,  and  arrived  at  HaJifiix,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  6th 
of  May  following.  The  regiment  had  suffered  much  from  tropi- 
cal disease,  and  the  mortality  had  been  great.  At  the  time  of 
embarkation,  the  regiment  was  comparatively  healthy.  Seven  sick 
were  left  in  Jamaica,  not  so  much  from  being  unfit  for  removal, 
as  from  want  of  accommodation  in  the  vessels  of  war  that  conveyed 
the  corps  to  Nova  Scotia. 

The  regiment  was  healthy  during  the  voyage,  and  did  not  Buf- 
fer from  any  particular  privation  ;  but  when  within  three  days' sail 
of  Halifa.T,  the  cold  experienced  was  comparatively  great;  tlie 
thermometer  having  fallen  to  40°  of  Falir.  No  deaths  occurred 
during  the  passage  from  the  West  Indies. 
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The  men  were  not  provided  with  warm  clothing  until  they  ar- 
rived at  Halifax,  when  they  received  flannel  shirts  and  drawers. 
They  wore  blue  serge  trowsers  on  the  voyage. 

After  landing  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  admissions  into  hospital  were 
for  a  time  more  numerous  than  those  of  other  men  then  in  the 
garrison,  who  had  not  served  in  the  West  Indies.  183  were  ad- 
mitted from  the  10th  of  May  to  the  SOth  of  June.  The  prevail- 
ing complaints  were  catarrh  and  diarrhoea.  Of  the  183  admitted, 
77  were  of  the  former,  and  many  of  the  latter  disease.  Several 
relapses  of  ague  also  occurred.  The  diseases  admitted  were  most- 
ly of  a  mild  character,  and  none  terminated  fatally.  Some  chro- 
nic diseases  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  existed  among 
the  older  soldiers,  induced  by  climate  and  intemperance,  of  whom 
the  majority  were  sent  to  England  for  invaliding  and  recovery  in 
September  following. 

The  regiment  may  be  considered  to  have  been  healthy  since  its 
arrival  in  Nova  Scotia ;  the  health  of  the  men  rapidly  advanced 
during  the  summer  and  autumnal  months ;  and  no  deaths  occurred 
until  November,  when  a  man  died  from  carditis,  and  another  from 
erysipelas ;  a  disease  then  prevailing  in  Nova  Scotia.  These  two 
deaths  could  not  be  referred  to  the  effects  of  change  of  climate. 

The  whole  of  the  men  of  the  8th  Regiment  came  from  the 
West  Indies.  A  draft  of  149  men  arrived  in  Jamaica  from  Eu- 
rope a  month  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  corps  for  North 
America,  and  who  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  served  in 
a  tropical  climate. 

In  regard  to  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  these  two  classes  of  men, 
of  the  two  fatal  cases,  one  in  each  took  place. 

Of  the  22  men  sent  to  England  in  September,  whose  health 
had  much  suffered  from  long  service  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is 
not  known  how  far  recovery  has  been  effected  among  them.  Se- 
veral of  these  were  old  worn-out  soldiers,  recommended  for  dis- 
charge. 

The  men,  whose  health  had  been  impaired  by  a  West  India 
climate,  and  who  did  not  labour  under  intractable  chronic  visceral 
disease,  greatly  improved  in  health,  strength,  and  appearance,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  corps  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  men  were  most  prone  after  their  ar- 
rival were  catarrhal  and  bowel-affections.  These,  however,  were 
for  the  most  part  of  a  mild  character,  and  yielded  to  prompt  me- 
dical treatment.  Relapses  of  intermittent  fever  were  frequent  in 
those  who  had  suffered  from  the  disease  in  Jamaica.  The  parox- 
ysms were  speedily  removed  by  the  use  of  quinine  and  a  few  days 
confinement  in  hospital. 

The  proportion  of  admissions  into  hospital  of  the  men  of  the 
draft  from  England  that  joined  a  month  before  the  corps  left  Ja- 
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maica,  to  those  of  the  older  soldiera  who  had  long  served  in  a  lro< 
pjcal  climate,  has  been  one  of  tlic  former  to  three  of  the  latter 

clas9. 

Ophthalmia  prevailed  in  the  corps  while  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
never  to  any  great  extent.  None  have  been  admitted  into  hos- 
pital with  tliis  disease  since  tlic  arrival  of  the  regiment  in  North 
America. 

At  the  termination  of  the  quarter  ending  30th  September,  five 
months  from  the  arrival  of  the  corps,  the  men  had  so  improved  in 
health  and  efficiency,  as  to  be  coasidered  fit  for  any  kind  of  active 
service. 

The  rapid  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  8th  Regiment,  and 
two  ileaths  only  having  occurred  in  tho  first  eight  months  from  its 
arrival  in  Nova  Scotia,  both  from  accidental  causes,  may  be  prin- 
cipally attributed  to  the  corps  having  arrived  at  a  mild  and  fa- 
vourable season  of  tlie  year. 

Return  of  the  number  of  sick  of  the  8th  Regiment  from  the  6th 
of  May  to  the  31st  December  1839. 

From  eth  May  to  30th  June  1839. 

Admitted,     .     183 

Discharged,  .    IJ9 

Died.  .  0 

Remained,     .     84 
From  Ut  July  to  SOIh  September  I83B. 

Admitted,     .     %42 

DiEcbargcd,  .    3i9 

Died,  .  0 

Remained,     ,      SO 
From  iBt  October  to  31sl  December  1B39- 
Admitted, 
DiBcharged, 
Died, 
Remained, 

From  .the  foregoing  observations  upon  the  eSbcts  produced  by 
a  North  American  climate  on  soldiers  that  have  arrived  from  the 
West  Indies  in  the  winter  season,  and  thcadvantagcsexpcrienced 
by  those  who  arrived  in  the  spring  montlis,  it  will  appear  evident 
that  it  would  be  desirable  in  future  that  troops  from  the  West 
Indies  should  reach  Nova  Scotia  or  Canada  at  a  time  of  the  ye&r 
(avourable  to  their  health,  and  comfortable  to  their  feeLngs. 

As  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  the  weather  is  generally  cold, 
wet,  and  variable,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  troops  shotdd  arrive 
in  North  America  towards  thelatter  endof  May,or  earlyin  June. 
Regiments  from  ttie  Mediterranean,  intended  to  relieve  those  on 
the  West  India  station  that  are  destined  for  Nova  Scotia  or  Canada, 
might  leave  Gibraltar  about  the  beginning  of  April,  when  those 
relieved  would  be  enabled  to  leave  tlic  West  Indies  for  North 
America  early  in  May.     These  troops  will  then  have  five  suc- 
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cessive  fine  months  to  recruit  their  health  and  strength,  and  will 
become  gradually  inured  to  the  cold  of  the  first  winter. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  most  common  diseases  of  soldiers 
in  North  America,  during  the  cold  winter  season,  are  of  an  inflam- 
matory character,  involving  the  lungs  more  especially ;  and  that  it 
is  to  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  inflammatory  attacks,  induced 
by  exposure  to  the  weather  and  acts  of  intemperance,  that  the  mar 
jority  of  cases  for  invaliding  and  of  mortality  are  to  be  attributed. 
Soldiers  arriving  firom  a  tropical  climate  in  the  winter  season  are 
more  liable  to  these  attacks  than  others  on  the  station,  who  have 
never  served  in  the  West  Indies.  Relapses  of  intermittent  fever 
in  those  who  have  been  subject  to  the  disease  in  the  West  Indies 
also  frequently  occur  from  the  extreme  cold;  and  the  various 
bowel  affections,  to  which  men  had  been  previously  subject  in  a 
tropical  climate,  become  aggravated,  and  occasionuly  have  a  fiital 
termination.  Rheumatic  complaints  are  also,  at  times,  excited 
by  incautious  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  weather* 

In  addition  to  the  effects  produced  by  extreme  cold,  the  dispo- 
sition to  the  drinking  of  ardent  spirits  becomes  increased,  with  the 
idea  of  inducing  temporary  corporeal  warmth,  which  cannot  fail  to 
afford  a  further  source  of  disease  and  suffering ;  and  in  those  who 
may  be  labouring  at  the  time  under  chronic  derangement  of  the 
lungs  or  bowels,  high  inflammatory  symptoms  are  sometimes  su- 
perinduced, and  from  a  repetition  of  attacks,  the  diseases,  in  some 
instances,  ultimately  become  intractable,  and  the  subjects  either 
die  in  hospital,  or  are  rendered  unfit  for  further  military  service. 

The  immunity  from  serious  disease  and  mortality  experienced 
by  the  8th  or  King'^s  Regiment,  during  the  first  six  months  after 
their  arrival  in  Nova  Scotia  in  May,  affords  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  propriety  of  removing  troops  from  the  West  Indies  to  North 
America  at  a  season  favourable  to  the  re-establishment  of  their 
health  and  efficiency.  An  objection,  perhaps,  may  be  made  to 
the  sending  of  troops  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  West  Indies 
in  the  spring  season  of  the  year ;  but,  from  a  long  residence  in  the 
West  Indian  islands,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  as  the  rains  com- 
mence in  May  and  the  increase  of  temperature  is  so  trifling,  that 
the  health  of  the  soldiers  who  have  been  serving  some  years  in 
Gibraltar  or  Malta  will  suffer  much  less  by  removing  to  the  West 
Indies  at  the  period  recommended,  than  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed ;  besides,  the  voyages  would  be  effected  duringfineweauier,— 
a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
troops  embarked. 

Halifaw,  Nova  Scotia^ 
June  1840. 
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Aiir.  V,  —  Brief  Nates  on  the  Lake-Fever  of  Canada.       By 
Thomas  Stratton,  M.  D.,  Navy  Medictil  Department. 

On  the  shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  und  Erie,  Lake-Fever  istlie 
popular  name  of  in  terra  it  tents  and  remittents.  Farther  back  in 
the  country  they  are  generally  called  ague. 

As  the  tide  of  immigration  advancpB  westward,  these,  the 
prevailing  diseases  uf  Canada,  retire  before  it.  Kingston,  si- 
tuated at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  la  1840 
very  much  healthier  than  it  was  in  1830;  and  Dunville,  200 
milesj  and  Amhertsburg  430  niilea  farther  west,  where  now 
there  are  several  cases  of  ague  in  every  house  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  will  probably  in  other  ten  or  twenty  years  be  as 
healthy  as  Kingston  is  now.  Besides  there  being  less  fever 
at  Kingston  than  at  the  other  two  places  mentioned,  its  type 
is  intermittent,  while  at  Uunville  and  Amhertsburg  it  is  often 
remittent. 

Cleghorn,  Fordyce,  and  some  other  writers,  consider  ague 
infectious;  hut,  in  numerous  opportunities  I  have  had  of  in- 
quiring; into  the  accuracy  of  this  observation,  1  have  never  no- 
ticed the  disease  to  be  propagated  by  infection  or  contagion. 

The  effect  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  when  not  equal  to  stop  the 
return  of  the  paroxysm,  is  sometimes  to  make  its  accessiou  an 
hour  or  so  later,  as  in  the  tbllowing  case. 

I'eler  Heaton,  ^ed  30,  1839,  September  l4th,  had  rigors 
at  1  p.  M. ;  15th,  at  Sf.  m.  ;  16th,  at  3  p.m.;  17th,  at  4J  P.m.  ; 
18th,  at  dj  p.  M. ;  19th,  no  paroxysm  ;  21st,  cured. 

In  some  cases  the  paroxysms  occur  at  the  same  hour  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  disease,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing case,  which  also  illustrates  the  premonitory  yawning. 
WiUkm  Glover,  ilged  £1,  1639— 
Sept'  13,  occiuiunai  fawning  from  B  «.  m,  tu  12  a.  m.  ;  rigora  at  19  a.  m. 
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n. 


.   do. 


do. 


do. 


du.lSjA 


si,  cured 

The  explanation  of"  the  yawning  may  be,  that,  while  the  colli 
stage  is  about  to  come  on,  there  is  congestion  of  blood  in  the  in- 
ternal parts,  and  among  others  in  the  brain,  lessening  a  little  its 
sensibility,  and  making  it  less  sensible  to  ihe  demand  of  the 
system  fur  the  continuance  of  the  function  of  respiration.  The 
premonitory  yawning  occurs  in  perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  cises. 
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ADother  symptom  which  often  comes  od  an  hoar  or  two  be- 
fore the  accession  of  the  cold  stage  is  coughing^  which  likel/ 
is  from  congestion  of  blood  in  the  lungs. 

The  vomiting  in  the  cold  stage  of  agne  is  often  yery  severe ; 
and  I  lately  knew  of  a  case  where  hernia  was  produced  by  il. 
When  this  symptom  is  very  troublesome^  I  have  often  ehecuLed 
it  by  opium. 

When  the  chilliness  of  the  cold  stage  continues  loner,  the 
patient  derives  great  relief  and  comfort  by  taking  a  dose  of  from 
10  to  15  grmns  of  camphor. 

In  the  hot  sta^e,  the  symptom  most  distressing  to  the  patient 
is  severe  headach.  This  I  have  ofi»n  relieved  or  removed  by 
having  him  removed  into  a  strong  current  of  air;  at  other 
times  giving  from  20  to  30  minims  of  laudanum,  (as  advised  by 
Lind,)  has  afforded  speedy  relief.  The  opium  has  had  this  e& 
feet  in  every  instance  in  which  it  has  been  used,  in  general 
sleep  not  being  induced  by  it,  merely  removal  of  Uie  headach. 

In  many  instances  the  use  of  emetics  is  unnecessary,  from  the 
great  vomiting  which  naturally  occurs  in  the  cold  sti^;  and  in 
other  cases,  I  have  not  observed  any  particular  good  result 
from  them ; — many  patients  to  whom  emetics  were  not  given 
recovering  as  soon  as  others  who  took  several  in  the  course  of 
the  disease. 

A  cure  was  found  to  be  produced  in  the  shortest  time  by  ad- 
ministering calomel  and  compound  extract  of  colocynth ;  and 
when  three  or  four  evacuations  had  been  procured,  giving  a 
large  dose  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  without  much  regard  to 
the  intermissions.  Some  recommend  the  quinine  to  be  given 
in  the  intermissions  only  ;  others  advise  the  whole  quantity  to 
be  given  in  one  dose  immediately  before  the  expected  parox- 
ysm ;  but  as  it  is  likely  that  the  medicine  requires  an  hour  or 
two  to  produce  any  effect,  its  exhibition,  in  most  cases,  during 
the  paroyxsm,  is  not  contraindicated,  and  by  waiting  for  the  in^ 
termission  its  effect  upon  the  first  subsequent  paroxysm  is 
rendered  null. 

Venesection  in  the  cold  stage  was  found  by  the  late  Dr 
Mackintosh  to  shorten  the  cold  stage,  and  break  the  habit  of 
the  disease.  In  four  cases  only  in  which  I  tried  it,  its  effects 
were  to  alleviate  and  shorten  the  hot  stage,  the  course  of  the 
disease  not  being  stopped,  and  not  appearing^  to  be  made 
shorter.  During  the  last  two  and  a-half  years  I  have  been  in 
Canada,  most  of  the  people  I  have  seen  affected  with  ague 
have  been  spare-bodied  and  weakly ;  and  if  venesection  in  them 
were  to  fail  in  cutting  short  the  disease,  as  it  did  in  the  four 
instances  above-mentioned,  it  would  most  likely  make  the  cure  - 
more  tedious  by  adding  to  the  patient's  weakness.  Many 
medical  men  in  the  country  with  whom  I  have  CQ\iv^t%^  ^w 
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the  subject  consider  veiiefiection  in  tiie  cold  st^ge  objection- 
able in  most  canei,  and  in  the  remainder  not  to  have  the  effect 
experienced  by  Dr  Mackintosh. 

In  the  popular  treatment  of  as^ue,  much  use  ia  made  of  eme- 
tics {generally  of  mustard);  and  the  medicines  wilh  (juack  names, 
of  which  the  people  make  use,  are  often,  I  believe,  solutions  of 
the  Bulphale  of  ipiiuine. 

Whf^n  the  patient  is  recovering  there  is  often  an  eruption 

At  Kingston,  in  ten  montlis,  July  Id38-April  1839,  in  150 
men,  there  were  seven  cHaes  of  intermittent.  1  am  informed 
that  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  every  third  or  fourth  per- 
son in  the  neighbourhood  was  the  subject  of  ague. 

At  Dunville  and  Amhertsburg,  in  ten  months,  May  1839- 
February  1640,  of  70  men  there  were  51  attacked  by  marsh- 
fever. 

Kingston,  north  latitude  44°  18';  west  longitude  75"  41'; 
23+  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  a  population  of  6000. 
The  country  round  is  hilly,  mostly  cultivated,  and  generally  free 
from  marshes.  The  Calaraqui  bridge  connects  the  town  with  a 
low  peninsula,  many  hollow  parts  of  which  are  below  the  level 
of  the  lake,  and  tilled  with  water  or  dry,  according  as  the 
water  of  the  lake  is  high  or  low.  The  part  of  the  peninsula  al- 
luded to  is  hounded  hy  Navy  Bay  and  Ereen  Bay  on  two 
sides,  and  on  other  two  by  the  "  Common,"  and  the  hill  on 
which  Fort  Henry  is  built.  As  at  present  veiisela  for  the 
Rideau  Canal  pass  thr'.uigh  a  part  of  the  Catarai^ui  bridge  to 
the  interruption  of  passengers,  there  has  been  some  talk  of 
making  a  canal  through  the  neck  of  the  peninsula;  and  if  this 
ever  bo  done,  the  excavations  from  the  canal  will  till  nearly  all 
the  hollows  alluded  to,  and  remove,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
causes  of  what  little  lake-fever  Kingston  has  still  to  complain. 
There  is  one  and  suraettmes  there  are  two  regiments  at  this 
place,  which  is  also  a  naval  station. 

Dunville,  north  latitude  42'  33';  west  longitude  79";  864 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Grand 
River,  five  miles  from  where  it  flows  into  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  Lake  lirie.  The  river  is  about  fifty  jards  wide  ;  the 
surrounding  country  thickly  wooded,  Hat,  and  marshy;  the 
banks  of  the  river  in  many  places  scarcely  a  foot  higher  than 
the  surface  of  the  water.  At  Dunville  there  is  a  dam  across  the 
river  for  canal  purposes,  which  has  made  the  hanks  above  the 
dam  to  be  much  overflowed,  and  also  the  banks  below  it,  from 
the  t'ircumslance  that  certain  wimis  making  the  water  at  the 
east  end  of  the  lake  rise  considerably,  and  flow  up  the  river, 
— thi«  reflex  current,  which  before  the  existence  of  the  dam  ex- 
leuded  eighteen   or  twenty  miles  up,  being  now  stopped,  five 
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miles  up,  overflows  the  banks  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood  are  very  subject  to  marsh 
fever,  every  family  having  several  ill  in  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son. The  unhealthiness  of  this  place  will  likely  continue  with- 
out any  decrease,  as  it  is  not  probable  the  dam  across  the 
river  will  be  removed.     This  is  a  naval  station. 

Amhertsburg,  north  latitude  42°  36' ;  west  longitude  82° 
56' ;  364  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Detroit,  one  mile  from  where  it  flows  into  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  Lake  Erie.  The  surrounding  country  is  flat, 
and  about  half  cleared  of  wood.  Close  to  the  town  is  a  creek, 
which  is  filled  chiefly  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  and 
emptied  by  evaporation.  By  damming  the  mouths  of  this  creek, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  river  and  lake,  and  by  draining, 
this  marshiness  might  be  removed ;  and  this  will  no  doubt  be 
done  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  when  land  shall 
become  more  valuable.  Ague  and  remittent  fever  are  very 
common,  most  families  having  one  member  at  a  time  ill  during 
the  summer  and  autumn.  '  In  summer  the  heat  is  very  oppres- 
sive. This  is  the  most  westerly  British  military  station  in 
America,  and  as  it  is  the  most  southerly  part  of  Canada, 
some  may  perhaps  feel  interested  in  an  account  of  the  tempe- 
rature for  twelve  months. 

'April  range  of  thermometer,  38°  to  79** 


May, 

do. 
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84 

June, 

do. 

50 

85 
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July, 
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September, 
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da 

61 
60 
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84 
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60 
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15 

43 
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January, 
1  February, 
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do. 
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5 
10 
23 

45 
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60 

It  is  not  probable  during  winter  there  can  be  a  first  attack  of  in- 
termittent, as  the  marshes  are  sealed  by  the  frost.  Any  case  that 
occurs  is  most  likely  froni  exposure  to  wet  in  a  person  predis- 
posed by  having  had  the  disease  in  summer. 

I  spent  the  winter  of  1839-40  at  Amhertsburg,  and  duN 
ing  it  there  were  very  few  cases  of  marsh-fever ;  but  on  February 
17th,  there  was  a  thaw,  the  ice  over  the  muddy  bank  of  the 
river  floated  away,  and  next  morning  several,  persons  living  in 
houses  along  the  bank  were  attacked  by  .ague.  There  is  a 
regiment  stationed  here,  and  it  is  at  times  a  naval  station. 

Sandwich  is  a  small  town,  fourteen  miles  north  from  Am- 
hertsburg, and  similarly  situated  to  that  place  as  regards  creeks, 
&c.     Government  has  this  year  (1840)  completed  the  erec- 
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liuii  of  new  burrocks.  Tberc  are  two  totiipaLU's  uf  a  regiment 
stationed  here  ;  and  1  am  informed  that  oilcii  one-liall'  of  the 
men  at  a  time  are  ill  of  fever.  The  inhabitants  are  very  sub* 
ject  to  marsb-fever.     This  is  occasionally  a  naval  station. 

Windsor  la  a  small  village,  two  miles  north  from  Sandwich, 
and  aUo  on  the  river  Detroit.  The  bank  is  here  high,  and  thero 
are  no  creeks  us  at  the  two  towns  last  mentioned.  New  Bar- 
racks have  been  built  here  this  year  (IHIO),  which  are  at  pre- 
sent  occupied  by  militia.  There  is  no  ague  here,  though  only 
two  miles  from  a  town  where  remittent  fever  U  very  genera), 
and  occasionally  fatal.  It  is  probable  that  the  gaseous  poison, 
which  is  the  cause  of  intermittent  fever,  is  not  in  a  state  of 
chemical  union  with  the  common  air,  but  iii  a  state  of  mixture 
only.  Oilen  in  these  marshes,  early  in  the  morning,  1  have  ob* 
served  a  stratum  of  air  two  or  three  feet  thick,  reating  on  the 
grounil,  and  of  a  darkish  colour,  and  at  the  same  time  have  felt 
a  very  offensive  odour.  These  I  have  observed  often  in  the 
evening  also,  and  then  along  with  tliem  a  peculiar  sensation 
of  heat.  These  three  phenomena  have  been  noticed  by  persons 
walking  with  me,  and  wlio  were  not,  like  perhaps  myself,  look- 
ing for  them. 

Samia  and  Godericb,  on  Lake  Huron,  are  very  healthy  loca- 
lities. It  is  observed  that  militia  regiments  do  not  sutfer  so 
much  from  marsh-fever  as  regiments  from  Britain.  In  winter, 
as  regards  health,  troops  may  be  stationed  at  Sandwich  with  ta 
much  propriety  as  at  Windsor.  An  objection  to  their  being 
stationed  in  summer  at  Windsor  is,  that  there  is  a  greater  fa- 
cility for  desertion  here  than  at  Sandwich  \  but  this  advantage 
is  gained  by  the  loss  of  the  use  of  half  the  strength  who  are  in 
hospital  during  the  autumn. 

Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  December  1640. 


Art.  VI. — Contributions  to  Patlwlogy, — Rupture  of  the  Liver 

Rupture  of  the  Spleen — Ew}n/emn,—~Epilepiy  and  Apoplexy. 
By  Alexander  Kilgouk,  M.  D. 

\,— Rupture  of  the  Liver  and  of  the  Spleen. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  number  of  cases  of  rupture  of  the  liver 
and  spleen  may  be  found  scattered  through  medical  authors ; 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  where  the  accident  was  of  tha 
nature  of  the  following  case. 

Case  I.  Rupture  of  the  Liver.— Christoyher  Brown,  aged 
36,  a  shoemaker,  was  brought  to  the  hospital  on  the  evening 
of  the  8th  September,  from  the  watcb-houso,  with  a  note  to 
tiie  effect,  that  it  was  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 
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At  the  visit  on  the  forenoon  of  ^the  9th,  he  waa  found  com- 
plaining of  severe  pain  over  his  bowels.  The  abdomen  waft 
very  tense,  tympanitic,  and  the  least  pressure  gave  great  paim 
His  countenance  was  anxious  and  contracted;  his  skin  not 
morbidly  hot  nor  cold ;  his  pulse  108,  sharp,  small,  and  wiry ; 
his  tongue  brown  and  much  furred.  He  haid  no  vomiting,  not 
had  he  retched  any.  His  bowels  had  not  been  open,  he  stated^ 
for  several  days ;  had  slept  none  during  the  night ;  and  was 
constantly  moaning  and  complaining  of  nis  bowels.  The  ac- 
count given,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  nurse,  on  in- 
quiry from  those  who  brought  him  in  the  police  truck,  waa^ 
that  he  had  been  picked  up  in  a  gutter  in  a  state  of  complete 
intoxication  on  the  previous  evening,  and  been  taken  to  the 
watch-house,  and  that  he  had  complained  of  constant  pain  in 
the  bowels,  and  inability  of  moving  from  the  pain. 

Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  from 
the  arm ;  and  twelve  leeches  were  directed  to  be  applied  to 
the  abdomen,  and  afterwards  emollient  poultices.  A  spoonful 
of  castor-oil  was  ordered  to  be  taken  every  two  hours,  till  the 
bowel»  should  be  freely  moved. 

lOtL  Died  this  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  having  been  sensi- 
ble to  the  last. 

InspectioHy  twelve  hours  after  death.  No  external  appear- 
ance of  injuries.  On  the  scalpel  entering  the  abdomen,  bloody 
fluid  gushed  out.  The  fluid  was  collected,  and  amounted  to  ten 
pounds,  (twelve  ounces  to  the  pound.)  Some  coagula  were 
found,  but  almost  the  whole  was  dark  fluid  blood.  On  pas- 
sing the  hand  into  the  pelvis,  to  examine  whether  the  bladder 
had  been  ruptured,  a  body  was  taken  out,  which  was  at  once 
seen  to  be  the  gall-bladder,  and  which  was  about  half-distend- 
ed. It  was  now  evident  that  the  cause  of  death  was  the  se- 
paration of  the  gall-bladder  from  the  liver,  and  the  consequent 
efiiision  of  blood.  On  turning  up  the  liver  it  exhibited  a  rough 
surface,  corresponding  to  a]^similarly  sized  rough  surface  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  gall-bladder,  being  the 
part  where  it  is  united  to  the  liver.  Coagula  were  adherent 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  to  the  transverse  arch  of 
the  colon,  and  were  also  lying  between  the  liver  and  duode- 
num. The  texture  of  the  liver  was  infiltrated  with  blood  for 
about  two  inches  in  depth,  and  a  fissure  to  the  si^e  of  an  inch 
in  length,  extended  inward  from  the  fossa  of  Uie  gall-bladder, 
and  was  about  half-an  inch  deep. 

The  gall-bladder  was  about  half-filled  with  a  mixture  of  bile 
and  blood.  The  intestines  were  much  inflamed,  being  in  some 
parts  of  a  deep- red  colour,  and  in  others  dark  blue. 

The  brain  and  viscera  of  the  chest  were  healthy. 

It  may  be  here  stated,  that  there  were  Turnouts  ^ootwjsSki^^V^^ 
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this  man  Brown  lukd  been  struck  by  the  watchman  on  the  iiight 
that  he  was  taken  to  the  watch-house.  Tlie  case  was  taken  up 
by  the  proper  authoritiee,  and  at  the  trial  at  the  circuit  Court 
of  AbertleeD,  evidence  was  laid  that  Brown  had  been  struck, 
and  that  the  watchmaa  had  jumped  upon  hitt  belly  with  his 
knees.  The  prosecutor  for  the  crown  departed  from  the  plea 
of  murder,  and  a  verdict  of  culpable  homicide  was  brought  in, 
on  which  the  watchman  was  sentenced  to  banishment  for  life. 
It  came  out  on  the  trial  tiiat  there  had  been  a  collusion  to  con- 
ceal the  nature  of  this  case  at  the  watch-house,  or,  at  any  rate, 
such  irregularities  in  regard  to  reporting  it  in  the  proper  quar- 
ter, aa  to  call  for  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  judge. 

On  looking  through  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  by 
morbid  anatomists  on  the  subject  of  ruptures  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  there  will  be  found  Bome  points  that  admit  of  a  few 
comments,  and  which  the  above  and  following  cases  may  serve 
to  illuEtrate.  Dr  BailHe  says,  "  the  liver  is  mure  liable  to  be 
ruptured  by  external  violence  than  any  other  gland  of  the  bo- 
dy, which  probably  arises  from  two  causes.  The  one  is,  that 
in  thin  persons  the  hver,  more  especially  when  large,  lies  near 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  therefore  may  be  readily  affected 
by  a  strong  external  pressure  ;  the  other  is,  that  the  liver  can- 
sists  of  a  structure,  the  parts  of  which  are  more  easily  separated 
from  each  other  by  pressure,  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
organ  of  the  body.  •  •  *  When  ruptures  have  taken  place  in 
the  liver,  they  have  liappened  from  some  strong  pressure  ap- 
plied to  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  as,  for  instance,  from 
the  wheel  of  a  carriage  passing  over  that  part  of  the  body. 
Little  pain  has  been  felt  from  such  an  injury;  which  is  a  proof, 
among  many  others,  of  the  liver  not  possessing  much  sensibi- 
lity ;  and  some  of  the  persons  to  whom  this  accident  has  hap- 
pened have  lived  for  several  days." — Morbid  Anatomy,  Loud. 
1833,  p.  196. 

1.  Is  the  liver  more  liable  to  be  ruptured  by  external  vio- 
lence than  any  other  gland  of  the  body  ?  If  we  are  to  be  strict- 
ly confined  to  "  glands,"  Bailliu  is  probably  right ;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  he  was  thinking  of  a  comparison  with  the  other  so- 
lid viscera  in  the  abdomen.  If  so,  the  recorded  cases  would  af- 
pear  to  give  a  preponderance  of  ruptures  of  the  spleen;  and 
other  authorities  are  opposed  to  Batllie  on  this  point.  Plat- 
ner  says,  and  Morgugni  who  quotes  him,  seems  to  agree  with 
him,  "  that  rupture  or  laceration  happens  more  frequently  in 
the  spleen  than  in  any  other  viscus :  and  the  latter  authority 
continues;  "  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  if  you  attend  to 
the  soft  substance  thereof,  and  the  tlnuuess  of  Ihe  cont  where- 
with it  is  invested.     But  if  it  become  softer  by  the  force  of 
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disease,  and,  by  a  quantity  of  slowly  circulated  blood,  is  ex- 
tended below  the  fortification  of  the  ribs,  it  is  much  more  easi- 
ly ruptured ;  and  pours  out  in  less  time  the  greater  quantity  of 
blood :  and  consequently  brings  on  a  mor-e  speedy  death." 
Translat  by  Alexander,  Vol.  iii.  p.  *2,V2.  But  of  this  organpSail- 
lie  says ;  ^^  The  spleen  has  sometimes  been  known  to  be  rup- 
tured in  consequence  of  external  pressure  upon  that  side  of  the 
body  where  it  is  situated.  When  the  spleen  is  of  the  ordinary 
size,  an  accident  of  this  kind  can  very  rarely  take  place,  because 
it  is  well  defended  by  the  ribs  of  the  left  side ;  but  when  the 
spleen  is  very  large,  so  that  a  part  of  it  passes  below  the  mar- 
gin of  the  ribs  into  the  cavity  of  the  flank,  such  an  accident 
may  very  rarely  happen."  Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  216.  Bail- 
lie  would  appear  not  to  have  known  much  of  the  histories  of 
cases  of  this  kind  ;  and  his  opinions,  both  in  regard  to  rupture 
of  the  liver  and  of  the  spleen,  seem  to  have  been  founded  up- 
on their  comparative  exposure  to  pressure  or  external  injury. 
The  faithfulness  of  Morgagni's  statement  as  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  poured  out,  and  the  speedy  dissolution,  is  supported  by 
the  following  case  that  I  saw,  and  with  the  notes  of  which  1 
have  been  furnished  by  my  colleague,  Mr  Keith,  in  one  of 
whose  wards  he  was. 

Case  II. — Rupture  of  the  Spleen.  June  19th  1808.  James 
Sinclair,  mason,  aged  3*%  was  brought  into  the  hospital  ^t  one 
p.  M.,  having  been  precipitated  from  a  height  of  twenty  feet 
along  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  house,  which  he  was  engaged  in 
pulling  down.  He  was  partly  buried  among  the  bricks  and 
rubbish,  and  required  to  be  dug  out. 

He  was  exceedingly  faint ;  the  surface  of  the  body  blanched 
and  bloodless ;  the  pulse  almost  gone  at  the  wrist ;  he  com- 
plained exceedingly  of  thirst ;  he  laboured  under  great  difficul- 
ty of  breathing,  and  coughed  up  mucus  mixed  with  blood ; 
the  belly  was  tense,  full,  and  tender ;  several  of  the  ribs  were 
fractured.  No  effort  could  produce  reaction,  nor  heat  the  bocty 
or  limbs  in  the  least.  He  continued  sensible,  however,  to  the 
last,  and  expired  at  half-past  four  p.  m.,  exactly  four  hours  af- 
ter the  accident  befel  him. 

Twenty- four  hours  after  death  the  body  was  examined. 
Nine  ribs  were  fractured  at  or  near  their  angles ;  several  had 
penetrated  the  substance  of  the  lung  on  the  left  side.  The  ab- 
domen was  full  to  distension  with  effused  blood,  which  had 
flowed  from  the  vessels  of  the  spleen,  as  this  organ  was  found 
smashed  into  a  perfect  pulp,  completely  broken  up  and  sepa- 
rated into  small  portions.  The  liver  and  other  viscera  in  the 
abdomen  were  uninjured. 

2.  Baillie  also  thinks  that  ^^  strong  pressure"  must  b^  «9^ 
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plied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  sucli  as  the  wheel  of  a 
carriage  ;  hut  in  fact  a  blow  of  a]moBt  uo  magnitude  may  pro- 
duce tiiiB  efTect,  aud  it  is  probable  that  suddeu  and  violent  mus- 
cular contraction  may  produce  the  same.  In  the  precognition 
(private  judicial  examination  prcviouR  to  committal  of  a  priaan- 
er  for  trial,)  a  stick  with  a  round  knob  or  head,  such  as  watch- 
men carry,  was  exhibited  to  me,  and  I  was  asked  if  the  injury 
could  have  been  caused  by  a  blow  with  it ;  and  I  Iiad  no  liesi- 
tation  in  sayinj;  that  it  might;  aud  in  this  opininn  Dr  0?ston 
concurred  with  me.  He ister  notices  (Inst.  Chir.  p.  i.  lib.  i. 
cap.  15.  Not.  a)  a  case  of  a  boy  who  died  from  laceration  of 
the  abdominal  viscera  from  being  struck  by  his  schoolmaster, 
*'  non  nisi  bacillo  quodam  tenuiori,  sed  paulo  tameti  vehcmeiitiits'* 
Pearson  gives  a  case  wht^re  the  liver  was  almost  entirely  di-  | 
vided,  where  the  young  man  fell  from  the  sixth  step  of  a  lad- 
der, striking  the  right  hypochondrium  and  epigastrium  on  the 
edge  of  a  pail  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  (Med.  Traua.  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  Vol.  lii.  p.  378,  Lond.  1785.)  Afaer- 
crombie  relates  a  case  where  a  man,  sitting  carelessly  on  the 
edge  of  a  cart,  was  thrown  from  it  by  a  sudden  jerk  upon  the 
road.  He  got  up  immediately,  and  scrambled  into  the  cart, 
which  was  still  in  motion,  and  he  did  not  appear  to  the  person 
who  was  with  him  to  have  aufl'ered  any  injury,  but  he  soon  be- 
came faint,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  dead.  On  inspection  the 
liver  was  found  to  he  ruptured  through  a  great  part  of  the 
right  lobe,  aud  there  was  extensive  hEemorrbage  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen."  (Pathol.  Researches  on  Stomach,  &c.  Ed. 
1837,  p.  355.)  But  it  is  not  in  the  liver  alone  that  we  meet 
with  rupture  from  euch  slight  causes,  Buhn  relates  a  case 
where  the  spleen  of  a  woman  was  ruptured  bo  that  she  died  ia  . 
a  short  hour  by  a  stroke  on  the  left  hypochondre  from  her  hus- 
band "  bacuh  mediocris  crassitiei ;"  and  also  another  where  ex- 
tensive rupture  of  the  same  organ  was  produced  by  a  «udgel- ' 
Ung  (exfustigatioite),  whilst  there  was  not  the  slightest  disco- 
loration (ne  suffi/iUotio  qmdem)  of  the  integuments,  (De  Re- 
aunciat.  Vulner.  p,  383,  Lips.  l()8d.)  This  circumstance,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  external  mark  of  injury,  iscnrefully  noted  by  the  old 
^vriters  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  connected  with 
these  cases;  and  in  some  seems  to  be  the  principal  reason  for 
recording  them.  In  Brown  there  was  no  discoloration  of  the 
integuments,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  entered  in  the  re- 
port. Heister  records  one  where  the  hverwas  found  entirely 
broken  down  from  external  violence,  aud  yet  no  lesion  was  oh- 
served  externally.     (Loc.  eitat.) 

3.   Baillie  states,  that  "  lillle  pain  bus  been  fi-lt  from  such 
injury,  which  is  a  proof  among  many  others  of  the  liver  not 
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S assessing  much  senBibility."  Now,  how  standfi  the  fact? 
rown,  according  to  the  report,  had  very  great  pain;  and  on 
the  trial,  it  came  out,  that  he  complained  of  the  most  agonizing 
pain  from  the  moment  he  got  the  injury,  and  considered  him- 
self as  a  dead  man.  In  Mr  Pearson's  case^  the  pain  is  described 
as  being  excruciating  from  the  b^inning  to  the  end.  In  a 
case  of  haemorrhage  from  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  lirer 
given  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  but  which  the  history  of  the  case 
would  seem  to  connect  with  slight  external  injury,  the  patient 
was  seized  with  severe  pidn  in  the  left  hypochondrium ;  and 
the  left,  lobe  of  the  liver  was  found  on  examination  after  death 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  rupture.  (Trans,  of  a  Soc.  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Med.  and  Surg.  Knowledge,  Vol.  ii.  p.  18.  Liond. 
IdOO.)  Morgagni  quotes  a  case  from  Lanzoni,  where  ^^  one 
who  was  struck  with  a  fist  violently  on  the  liver,  and  had  in 
his  belly  an  extravasation  of  blood  and  a  rupture  of  the  vessels 
in  the  liver,  fell  down  upon  the  ground  soon  after  receiving 
the  blow,  and  expired  in  a  miserable  manner."  Having  neither 
Morgagni  in  the  original,  nor  the  authority  to  which  he  refers, 
I  take  Alexander's  translation,  as  intimating  that  the  patient 
died  in  much  agony. 

A  case  is  given  in  the  18th  volume  of  the  Med.  and  Phjrs. 
Journal,  of  a  man  who  was  struck  after  he  had  taken  a  hearty 
meal,  with  the  muzzle  of  a  carronade,  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium. He  fell  down  on  the  deck,  complained  of  acute  pain, 
and  expired  in  about  twenty  minutes.  There  were  no  marks 
of  violence  externally ;  the  abdomen  was  filled  with  blood,  and 
a  rupture  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  extended  to  the  lobuhu 
Spigelii^  disuniting  the  gall-bladder  partially  from  its  natural  si- 
tuation. 

It  was  proven  in  the  trial  of  the  watchman,  that  Brown 
had  been  eating,  and,  more  particularly,  drinking  freely  before 
he  was  struck,  which,  from  what  occurred  in  this  case,  would 
seem  to  bring  the  gall-bladder  more  within  the  influence^  of 
external  injury. 

In  the  case  given  by  Dr  Abercrombie,  there  is  no  mention 
as  to  whether  the  patient  felt  much  pain,  but  the  speedy  super- 
vention of  fainting  might  have  prevented  -the  pain.  Andral  I'e- 
lates  a  case  of  spontaneous  rupture,  where  the  patient,  not  pre- 
viously exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  liver,  on 
awakening  one  morning,  felt  rather  ill,  and  complained  of  some 
pain  in  the  abdomen.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  remain  in  bed, 
and  was  left  alone,  when  after  some  hours  he  was  found  dead. 
(Clinique  Medicate  by  Spillan,  p.  899.)  I  am  not  wishing  to 
call  in  question  the  opinion  entertained  by  Baillie  and  others, 
as  to  the  little  sensibility  of  the  liver  generally^  but  merely  <.<^ 
show  that  pain  is  a  prominent  symptom  \iv  t\vf\.\a4  q!1  ^^  ^^t- 
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gan,  whether  that  pain  depeads  upon  the  injury  of  the  liver  h- 
§elf,  or  on  in  domination  excited  in  the  peritDneum  and  intes- 
tines. 

4.  Dr  Byilllc  states  in  conclusion,  that  some  of  the  persons 
to  whom  this  accident  has  happened  have  lived  for  several 
days.  This  qnite  accords  with  the  existing' histories  of  the  se- 
veral casos.  Death  is  the  result  either  of  the  loss  of  blood, 
thesna-mia  by  effu8ion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  serous  membrane  of  the  abdomen.  Dr  Aber- 
crombie's  patient  died  almost  instantly  afler  the  injury.  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane's  case  survived  only  five  or  six  hours,  the  pa- 
tient havin;^  fallen  into  a  swoon,  from  which  he  never  recover- 
ed. Mr  Pearson's  lived  only  ten  hours,  the  pulse  not  being 
perceptible  from  the  first,  and  the  extremities  becoming  cold- 
er and  colder.  Andral's  patient  also  lived  only  a  few  hours. 
The  following  cafe,  where  1  assiBted  at  the  dissection,  is  con- 
firmatory of  the  rapidity  with  which  death  lakes  place,  and  al- 
so »o  tar  as  to  the  pain  attending  such  injuries. 

Casb  lli.—  lVoundqfthe  Liver, — A  man,  name  nnknown, 
was  found  in  the  morning  lying  dead  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
Links,  with  a  discharged  pistol  beside  him.  He  had  been  seen 
from  a  rising  ground  in  the  vicinity,  a  short  time  before  be 
was  found  dead,  crawling  about  and  writhing  his  body ;  but  ax 
it  was  supposed  to  be  some  person  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
who  had  slept  there,  no  farther  notice  was  taken  of  him ;  others, 
it  was  proven,  had  seen  him  late  in  the  evening  walking  near 
the  same  place.  When  the  body  was  examined,  a  wound  waa 
found  in  the  right  side  over  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  which 
had  penetrated  the  right  lobe  in  an  oblique  manner  from  be- 
fore backwards.  There  had  been  no  ball  In  the  pistol,  but  the 
wadding  was  found  imbedded  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 
'I'he  abdomen  contained  a  large  quantity  of  blood  partly  coa- 
gulated. 

All  these  arc  examples  where  the  individuals  died  from  the 
immediate  loss  of  blood.  Brown  lived,  however,  above  three 
days,  and  his  death  was  perhaps  more  attributable  to  intlamma- 
tion  than  to  loss  of  htood,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  found 
in  the  abdomen,  Morgagni  quotes  from  the  Cominercium  Li- 
terarium  an  example  of  a  man  being  violently  struck  hy  a  horse 
in  the  region  of  the  liver;  so  that  the  lower  ribs  were  broken, 
and  the  gibbous  part  of  that  viscus  was  cleft  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  fissures,  not  very  deeply,  however,  as  1  suppose,  since 
the  belly  was  not  filled  with  blood  but  with  a  great  deal  of 
bloody  lymph:  and  the  patient  did  not  die  before  the  fourth 
day.  (Trans!.  Vol.  iii.  p,  214.)  He  also  reters  to  a  case  by 
Hippocrates,  where  a  boy  received  a  kick  from  a  mule  on  his 
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belly  and  liver,  and  died  on  the  fourth  day.  (Epid.  1.  v.  n.  39| 
Not.  n.  17,  as  Morgagni  says.)  But,  as  there  was  no  dissection, 
Vallesius  commenting  on  the  case,  thinks  that  the  boy  died 
from  inflammation  of  these  viscera,  and  not  from  rupture  or 
the  effusion  of  blood.  Bohn  quotes  a  case  from  Tulpius,  where 
a  wound^  of  the  liver,  attended  with  hemorrhage,  was  follow- 
ed by  death  on  the  fortieth  day,  and  on  dissection  a  collection 
of  pus  was  found  in  the  liver  at  the  seat  of  the  wound.  (De 
Renun.  Vul.  p.  36&) 

5.  Are  there  any  symptoms  by  which  we  can  discover  rup- 
ture of  the  liver  or  spleen,  where  there  is  no  perforating  wound 
or  external  mark  of  injury?  The  only  symptoms  wfiich  afford 
a  diagnosis  from  rupture  of  any  of  the  hollow  viscera  appear 
to  be  those  depending  upon  loss  of  blood ;  paleness  of  the  coun- 
tenance, fainting,  indistinctness  of  the  pulse,  and  rapid  dissolu- 
tion. There  is  the  same  acute  pain  attending  rupture  of  the 
liver  or  spleen  with  effusion  of  blood,  as  rupture  of  the  intes- 
tine and  effusion  of  its  contents.  But  in  those  cases  where  the 
individuals  live  for  some  time,  have  we  any  symptoms  by 
which  we  may  know  that  the  liver  is  injured  ?  Hennen  says, 
^*  the  usual  symptoms  which  characterize  these  injuries  are^ 
yellowness  of  the  skin  and  urine,  derangement  of  tne  stomach 
and  alimentary  canal,  and  cutaneous  affections,  particularly  great 
and  distressing  itching.'' — (Military  Surgery,  2d  ed.  p.  490.) 

Bohn  also  tells  us  (chiefly  from  Cebus,  however,)  that  there 
is  anxiety  of  the  prsecordium,  faintings,  pain  in  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  vomiting,  sometimes  bilious,  sometimes  bloody, 
bloody  stools,  heat,  and  intense  thirst.  P.  864.  In  Brown  there 
was  neither  yellowness  of  the  skin,  nor  derangement  of  the 
stomach,  nor  bowels,  nor  vomiting.  In  those  cases  where 
there  was  an  external  wound,  besides  hemorrhage  in  several 
instances  by  the  wound  itself,  there  was  more  or  less  of  a  dis- 
charge of  bile,  or  of  a  bilious-coloured  glutinous  fluid.  Thom- 
son and  Hennen  are  at  variance  as  to  the  existence  of  jaundice 
from  wounds  of  the  liver.  (Report  on  Military  Hospitals,  &c. 
Edin.  1816,  p.  101.)  There  are  no  symptoms  by  which  we 
are  likely  to  be  able  to  distinguish  rupture  of  the  liver  from 
rupture  of  the  spleen.  Some  light  may  probably  be  thrown 
on  the  case  by  a  history  of  the  mode  oi  injury.  Strokes  and 
blows  on  the  right  hypochondrium  are  most  likely  to  injure 
the  liver ;  whilst  falls  from  a  great  height,  or  general  compres- 
sion of  the  body,  as  where  an  individual  is  buried  under  a  fSill 
of  earth  or  part  of  a  ruin,  is  most  likely  to  be  followed  by  rup- 
ture of  the  spleen.  The  recorded  cases  seem  to  show  that 
rupture  of  the  spleen  is  more  speedily  fatal  than  rupture  of  the 
liver,  unless  where  the  latter  is  very  extensive ;  a  ciroumsiUsL^QAk 
which  we  might  almost  infer  from  the  %\x\ic;\Mt^  ol  ^^  %^<^^\^. 
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There  are  very  few  exampleB  collected  of  rupture  of  tbe  giilU 
bladder  without  injury  of  the  liver  ilaelf.  There  Is  a  well 
kno^vn  case  in  the  Med.  Chir.  TrBcit.,  Vol.  iv.  j*.  330,  of  a 
^roke  from  the  shaft  of  a  cart  on  the  region  of  the  liver,  fol- 
lowed by  bilious  vomiting ;  and  where,  three  weeks  aller  the 
injury,  the  belly,  which  was  distended  with  fluid,  was  tapped 
on  throe  ditTerent  occasions,  and  forty-one  ounces  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  pure  bile  taken  away,  the  case  terminating  guc- 
cessfully.  But  the  nature  or  composition  of  the  fluid  waa  not 
accurately  examined,  and  it  still  remains  a  question  whether 
this  was  bile  or  not.  There  is  a  case  given  by  Thomson,  how- 
ever,  where  a  collection  of  bile  was  found  conlainod  in  a  ca- 
vity formed  by  adventitious  membrane,  after  a  wound  of  tbo 
liver  itself.  Fullopius  and  Forestus  hold  wounds  of  the  gall- 
bladder to  be  necesearily  mortal,  hut  not  immediately  so;  whilst 
Helmont  and  others  entertain  the  opinion  that  they  are  instantly 
fatal.  Elliotson  says,  (Lectures  by  Rogers,  p.  875,)  "  Now 
and  then  the  gall '-bladder  has  been  ruptured.  A  woman  came 
one  day  to  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  fell  down  dead  ;  and, 
on  opening  her,  the  gall-bladder  was  found  to  have  been  sud- 
denly ruptured.     Death,  I  understand,  took  place  instantly." 

6.  What  will  be  the  prognosis  in  rupture  or  wound  of  the 
liver  ?  On  this  point  aulhoritiea  dJlTer  very  much.  Celsns 
places  wounds  of  the  porta  of  the  liver  as  fatal,  and  wounds  of 
the  substance  of  the  liver  amongst  those  quw  vix  ad  sanilatem 
perveniuiit,  Lib.  v.  Cap.  26.  Galeu,  commenting  on  one  of 
tbe  aphorisms,  (6.  Aph.  18,  and  not  Aph.  15,  as  I3ohn  says,) 
seems  to  think,  along  with  Hippocrates,  that  wounds  of  the  li- 
ver are  always  fatal ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  aware,  that 
cases  of  cure,  not  only  of  wounds,  but  where  part  of  the  liver 
had  been  cut  away,  had  been  given.  It  would  appear  that,  in 
the  time  of  Galen,  a  distinction  was  made  betwixt  wounds  of 
the  substance  and  wounds  of  the  vessels  of  the  liver ;  the  latter 
being  coiiaidered  mortal,  the  former  not  so.  But  Bohn,  strong- 
ly inclined  (o  Galen's  opinion,  thinks  there  is  here  something 
like  a  distinction  without  a  diHerence,  and  holds  that,  at  the  ut- 
most, a  possibility  of  cure  can  only  exist  where  the  superticics 
of  the  orgau  is  injured.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  iDpottmor' 
tern  examinations  to  meet  with  cicatrices,  lines,  or  depressions, 
in  the  surface  of  the  liver  ;  and  though  it  iBpnebable  that  these, 
in  tlie  majority  of  cases,  are  the  sequela;  oi  abscesses,  they  may 
be  in  some  instances  the  result  of  ruptures  of  the  substance  of 
the  organ.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  cases  of  recovery  after 
injury  of  the  liver  is  one  quoted  from  Hildanus  in  the  Sepul- 
chretum,  p,  16-18.  A  man  received  a  wound  in  the  region 
f  tba  liver,  and  when  the  surgeon  proceeded  to  eiamine  it,  he 
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found  a  piece  of  the  liver  projecting'  in  the  wound^  which- he 
seized  with  his  forceps  and  cut  o£P.  Severe  symptoms  enauedf 
but  he  recovered  entirely*  Three  years  after  he  died  of  con- 
tinued fever ;  and,  at  the  necropsy,  they  fomid  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  the  lobe  wanting,  and  the  wound 
cicatrice  eleganter  obductum.  The  experience  of  modern  ob-> 
servers  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  wounds  and  ruptures  of  the 
liver  are  not  fatal,  unless  very  extensive.  ^*  A  deep  wound  of 
the  liver,"  says  Hennen,  p.  429,  <*  is  as  fatal  as  if  the  heart  it- 
self was  engaged.  The  slighter  wounds  are  recoverable,  par- 
ticularly if  the  membrane  alone  is  injured."  Thomson  in  his 
report,  p.  98,  say9>  '^  we  saw  twelve  cases  of  wounds  of  the  li- 
ver, in  which  considerable  progress  towards  recovery  had  been 
made."  So  that  the  prognosis  is  hot  so  entirely  against  the  pa- 
tient as  the  old  vmters  -supposed. 

II.  Empyema. — Case  I.— The  following  case  exhibits  in  the 
treatment  a  circumstance  [not  usual  in  these  cases,^though,  I 
thipk,  very  necessary  in  any  case  under  the  same  state — llie 
giving  free  exit  to  air,  as  well  as  to  purulent  matter. 

Alexander  Clark,  aged  23,  a  mason,  was  admitted  into  St 
Luke's  ward,  October  5th  1839,  complaining  of  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  slight  pain  in  his  side,  attended  with  great  ema- 
ciation, much  feeling  of  weakness,  want  of  appetite,  looseness 
of  his  bowels,  and  occasional  sweatings ;  skin  hot ;  tongoe 
clean ;  pulse  104 ;  urine  containing  an  abundant  lateritious  se- 
diment. Has  some  cough,  and  expectorates,  without  di%nilty, 
a  small  portion  of  a  clear  frothy  fluid.  Lies  almost  invariably 
on  his  left  side,  or  inclined  to  it ;  and  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing is  much  increased  on  his  attempting  to  turn  to  his  .right 
side.     Respirations  56  in  the  minute. 

The  left  side  of  the  chest  is  distinctly  fuller  and  rounder  than 
the  right  The  sulci  betwixt  the  ribs  are  quite  visible  on  the 
right  side ;  but  the  left  side  presents  a  smooth  uniform  fnl- 
ness.  It  does  not  move  with  respiration,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  right.  No  pulsation  of  the  heart  can  be  seen  on  the  lefi 
side,  and  the  hand  laid  on  the  precordial  region  can  scarcely 
feci  it ;  but  on  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  below  the  nipple, 
its  pulsations  are  visible  to  the  eye,  and  its  stroke  sharp  and 
strong  to  the  hand.  The  integuments^  discoloured  with  blis- 
ters which  have  been  applied,  are  oedematous  and  pit  on  pres- 
sure. The  sound  is  very  dull  on  percussion  over  the  whole 
side,  and  no  respiratory  murmur  can  be  heard.  The  left  side 
is  fully  two  inches  larger  than  the  other  one,  the  measurement 
being  taken  below  the  nipple.  Betwixt  the  fifth  and  the  se- 
venth ribs,  and  posterior  to  their  cartilages,  there  is,  to  the 
eye,  rather  more  fulness  or  elevation   of  the  integuments. 
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Tbe  ribs  are  widely  separated,  and  there  is  a  feeling  to  the 
fingera  of  tluid  seated  at  some  depth. 

States  that  he  was  in  ordinary  heultb  until  four  weeks  agO( 
when  he  came  home  in  the  evening  from  his  work  in  a  state  of 
perspiration,  and  changed  his  shirt,  putting  on  a  cold  one,  and 
went  out.  He  came  home,  and  went  to  hed  ahout  his  usual 
hour,  and  soon  after  felt  a  moi't  acute  pain  in  his  left  side,  which 
continued  of  the  most  intense  character  until  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  he  sent  fur  a  medical  gentleman,  who  immedi- 
ately bled  him  largely,  which  was  followed  with  great  relief. 
He  also  got  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  and  on  the  eighth  day 
after,  he  was  out  of  bed.  On  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  at- 
tack be  went  out,  and  on  returning  home,  he  was  seized  with 
cold  shivering,  which  returned  upon  him  more  than  once,'  Since 
this  time  has  felt  his  breathing  short,  and  the  weakness  has  in- 
creased very  much.  States  also,  that,  a  year  ago,  he  coughed 
up  a  little  blood  ;  but  he  was  never  disabled  from  working. 

Tbia  was  clearly  a  case  of  empyema  following  pleuritis. 
There  was  no  communication  with  the  lungs,  so  (iir  as  the  phy- 
sical signs  or  the  character  of  the  sputa  went.  Although  not 
stated  in  the  report,  aa  drawn  up  by  the  clerk,  yet  the  right 
lung  was  found  to  be  free  from  disease.  On  raising  him  up 
and  bending  tbe  body  forward,  a  projection  of  the  integuments 
betwixt  tbe  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  became  much  more  distinct, 
and  the  feeling  of  fluctuation  very  palpable.  This,  therefore, 
made. the  place  of  the  operation,  which,  after  consultation,  was 
resolved  on,  not  that  of  choice  but  of  necessity^';  but  the 
situation  was  sufficiently  dependent ;  and  the  only  further  desi- 
rable circumstance  would  have  been  to  have  had  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  fluid  rather  nearer  the  spine  than  tbe  sternum. 
Accordingly,  on  the  third  day  after  an  opening  was  made  by 
my  colleague,  Mr  Keith,  at  the  projecting  part,  the  integu- 
ments, &c.  having  been  divided  with  a  scalpel  over  tbe  upper 
edge  of  the  seventh  rib,  and  a  canula  introduced,  through  which 
thirty  ounces  of  thick  creamy  purulent  matter  passed  in  a  full 
stream.  The  canula  was  then  plugged  ;  hut,  half  an  hour  af- 
terwards, there  not  being  much  relief  in  the  breathing,  the  ca- 
nula was  withdrawn,  and  thirty-six  ounces  more  of  purulent 
matter  sutfered  to  escape  from  the  wound-  It  was  allowed  to 
run  so  long  as  it  came  in  an  uninterrupted  stream,  but  when 
it  began  to  come  out  in  jets  It  was  stopl  by  laying  in  a  piece 
of  lint,  and  applying  over  it  slips  of  adhesive  plaster. 

October  10th.  Passed  a  quiet  night,  and  slept  for  several 
hours  ;  was  occasionally  troubled  with  cough  ;  pulse  108.  The 
lint  inseried  in  the  wound  was  taken  out,  and  fifteen  ounces  of 
I. nrutent  matter  escaped  ;  but  it  was  ejected  in  spirts  at  each 
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iBspiration,  and  a  portion  of  atmospheric  air  got  entrance  ;  for, 
on  laying  the  ear  to  the  chest,  there  is  heard  a  gurgling  sound, 
and  at  the  nipple  there  is  an  emphysematous  tumour,  which 
rises  and  falls  with  respiration.  The  side  is  much  reduced  to 
the  eye. 

October  11th.  Slept  well;  pulse  100;  lint  withdrawn,  when 
twelve  ounces  of  purulent  matter,  somewhat  fetid,  ran  out. 
Its  discharge  was  assisted  by  pressing  below  the  diaphragm  on 
that  side.  The  emphysematous  swelling  is  greater  around  the 
nipple. 

October  ISth.  The  amount  of  discharge  twelve  ounces,  fe- 
tid, but  thick. 

October  14th.  Eight  ounces  yesterday  and  the  same  to  day ; 
but  the  compress  came  off  yesterday,  and  much  fluid  escaped 
in  the  bed. 

October  16th.  Was  very  comfortable  yesterday,  and  the 
plug  was  not  removed.  To-day,  on  removing  the  dressing, 
there  has  been  a  discharge  of  thin  fetid  purulent  matter,  to  the 
extent  of  between  two  and  three  pounds.  During  the  night 
he  had  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  frequent  cough,  with 
abundant  expectoration,  which  he  feels  coming  from  the  affect- 
ed side. 

On  the  17th,  the  report  informs  us,  that  the  wound  had 
burst  twice  since  the  previous  day,  and  that  above  a  couple  of 
pounds  of  fluid  of  the  same  fetid  thin  appearance  h^d  escaped. 
On  the  ^Oth,  he  was  so  much  better,  that  he  insisted  on  get- 
ting up  to  try  on  his  waistcoat,  which  buttoned  over  him  ;  a 
property  it  did  not  possess  previous  to  his  entering  the  hospi- 
tal. No  discharge  from  the  wound,  which  appears  to  be  heal- 
ed up.  On  coughing,  the  integuments  around  the  nipple  are 
much  blown  out  The  side  by  measurement  is  only  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  other.  The  wound,  open- 
ed with  a  probe,  gave  exit  to  four  ounces  of  purulent  matter. 
Appetite  good  ;  a  piece  of  sponge  tent  was  put  into  the  wound. 
On  the  21st,  respiration  is  not  heard  on  the  application  of  the 
stethoscope,  either  anteriorly  or  laterally.  The  heart  is  ad- 
vancing to  the  left  side,  and  may  be  seen  in  part  pulsating  to 
the  left  of  the  sternum.  Chest  sound  svery  loud  on  percus- 
sion on  the  left  side. 

The  case  continued  in  much  the  same  state  ;  but  on  the  2d 
November,  the  report  states,  *^  only  a  discharge  to  the  ex- 
tent of  eight  ounces  since  last  report,  (28th  October,)  and 
the  incision  to-day  appears  healed.  He  has  much  cough, 
and  has  expectorated  since  last  night,  three  times  the 
fill  of  the  spit-box,  (holding  about  twenty  ounces.)  Complains 
much  of  pain  about  the  nipple."  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  ex- 
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t  i-niaUir,  wliiih  liaci  got  adiiiission,  was  keeping  up  the  irritation, 
and  that,  a§  it  miturallj  rose  to  tlie  uppiir  part  of  the  cavity, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  wound  to  heal  up  with  probhbly  tha 
formation  of  false  membranes,  prevented  Uej  escaping  in 
the  same  n-ay  as  it  entered,  it  would  be  advisable  lo  muko  mio- 
tlier  opening  higher  up,  where  the  blowing  out  of  integuments 
intimated  a  communication  already  existing  betwixt  the  pleura 
and  integuments.  Pent-up  air  \&  iiijunons,  but  air  applied  to 
an  open  surface,  no  matter  of  what  extent,  is  not  nearly  so. 
Accordingly,  to  allow  of  a  free  exit  to  the  air,  an  opening  waa 
made  in  tlie  centre  of  the  emphysematous  BAvetling,  and  the 
lower  woimd  was  again  opened.  Both  openings  were  after 
lliis  time  kept  open  with  sponge  lent,  and  the  openings  were, 
by  this  means,  enlarged  to  the  full  space  betwixt  the  ribx,  so 
flint  by  placing  a  speculum  vagina  over  either  of  them,  and 
holding  a  candle  to  the  end  of  it,  the  pleura  piilmonalit  oould 
bo  seen  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  its  distance  from  the  riba 
ascertained.  Twelve  ounces  of  fetid  pus  came  from  the  upper 
opening,  and  next  day  twenty-four  ounces.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing, there  was  the  same  (juantity.  After  this,  the  case  went 
on  for  6ome  time  very  well,  the  pus  not  being  above  four 
ounces  daily,  often  much  less.  On  the  I6th  November,  tlie 
report  says,  "  Yesterday  uboiit  three  ounces  of  pus  ;  after 
ivhich  two  ounces  of  a  soludon  of  Bulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  graiu  to  the  ounce  of  water,  were  thrown  into 
the  upper  opening,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes. 
It  gave  very  little  pain,  and  run  out  on  his  turning  to  his  bel- 
ly." On  the  20th,  "  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  has  heer>  injecl- 
tvl.  Discharge,  as  before,  but  thinner.  It  is  emptied  out 
daily  wten  he  sits  up  or  turns  over  to  his  belly."  On  the 
14th,  it  is  stated,  that  "  he  baa  daily  a  discharge  betwixt  two 
and  three  ounces  in  quantity,  sometimes  thick,  at  other  times 
thin,  and  rather  fetid.  The  space  betwixt  the  ribs  axiA  pleura 
pulmonalis,  which,  previous  to  the  last  injection,  was  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  is  now  considerably  less." 

Hitherto  he  had  bad  frequent  perspirations,  especially  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  his  pulse  ivas  quick.  After  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  general  symptoms  improved  very  fest, — the  heart  had 
passed  over  to  its  natural  position  nearly,  and  respiration  was 
heard  by  the  stethoscope  nearly  as  well  in  the  left  as  the  right 
luTig,  The  report  on  the  29th  is,  "  General  appearance  con- 
siderably improved.  Is  out  of  bed  daily  for  a  short  time.  On 
taking  the  plug  out  of  the  wound  at  the  visit,  there  is  a  dis- 
charge of  a  fluid,  at  first  like  water,  and  afterwards  a  little  pu- 
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rulent,  the  whole  not  amounting  to  two  ounces ;  and  this  is  the 
whole  collected  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.'' 

December  6th.  ^^  Was  continuing  to  improve  till  yesterday 
morning,  when  he  had  a  rigor.  The  discharge  amounts  to 
two  ounces."  He  now  complained  of  much  pain  in  his  right 
side  about  the  infra-mammary  region.  He  had  great  difficul- 
ty of  breathing,  slept  little,  and  perspired  most  profusely  ; 
pulse  130.  Leeches  were  applied  to  the  right  side,  followed 
by  mustard  poultices;  but  the  symptoms  did  not  yield,  apd  he 
died  on  the  8th  December. 

It  was  ascertained,  that,  not  satisfied  with  being  out  of  bed, 
and  walking  through  the  ward, — from  being  most  anxious  to 
get  home,  and  believing  himself  almost  quite  well,  he  had  gone 
out,  to  try  his  strength,  as  he  said,  on  the  day  previous  to  that 
on  which  he  had  the  rigor. 

Sectio  Cadaveris,  twenty-six  hours  after  death.  Body 
considerably  emaciated ;  chest  gave  a  clear  sound  on  both 
sides,  and  not  much  more  so  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side. 
A  dark-coloured  fluid  ran  from  the  upper  opening,  on  turning 
the  body  to  the  side.  On  raising  the  sternum,  the  pericardium 
was  seen  nearly  in  its  natural  situation,  being  rather  more 
under  the  sternum  and  to  the  right  side  than  usual,  but  not  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  call  for  particular  notice.  The  upper 
opening,  which  was  betwixt  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  led  into 
a  cavity,  the  boundaries  of  which  were  the  diaphragm  below, 
the  pleura  and  lung  to  the  inside,  and  the  walls  of  the  chest  to 
the  outside,  the  root  of  the  lung  behind,  and  above  false  mem- 
brane, which  fastened  the  apex  and  part  of  the  lobe  of  the  lungs 
to  the  ribs.  This  space  held  rather  more  than  the  open  hand 
betwixt  the  lung  and  the  wall  of  the  chest.  The  lower  open- 
ing betwixt  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  was  closed  by  false  mem- 
branes. There  were  no  tubercles  in  the  lung,  which  seemed 
to  be  nearly  of  its  normal  size.  On  placing  it  in  water,  it 
floated.  There  was  a  small  piece  of  about  a  nut,  of  a  white  solid 
cheesy  matter,  near  its  root  Around  this,  the  lung  was  con- 
densed, and  showed  red  hepatization,  but  not  extensively  so.  The 
root  of  the  lung  was  broken  in  some  parts  ;  but  this  was  be- 
lieved to  be  owing  to  its  being  torn  in  separating  it  from  the 
adjacent  adhesions,  which  were  very  strong.  The  part  of  the 
lung  opposite  to  the  upper  opening  was  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  a  reddish  lymph,  or  rather  organized  membrane,  for  the 
extent  of  a  hand-breadth.  The  right  lung  was  quite  healthy 
internally,  but  its  lower  lobe  was  covered  with  largfe  quanti- 
ties of  recently  efiused  lymph, — the  result  of  the  pleuritic  at- 
tack which  carried  him  off. 

The  posi  mortem  examination,  it  must  be  observed,  was. 
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made  under  adverse  circumstances;  and  the  chest  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  opened  m  the  wuy  that  wouhl  have  been  prefer- 
red, as  thai  most  likely  to  exhibit  the  exact  state  of  the  parts. 
There  were  discharged  346  ounces  of  purulent  matter,  besides 
what  rim  into  the  bed,  and  could  not  be  collected 

Notwithstanding  that  the  rule  in  practice  to  make  the  open- 
ing, where  the  feeling  of  Huctuation  or  the  protrusion  ot  the 
integuments  indicates  that  ulcerative  inflammation  would  pro- 
bably in  process  of  time  achieve  this  end,  ts  upon  the  whole 
most  advisable,  yet,  if  ihis  afterwards  prove  instifiicient  for 
emptying  thoroughly  the  collection  of  fluid,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  the  same  rule  should  not  also  apply  there  as  in 
other  cases  of  abscess,  and  a  more  dependent  opening  be  made. 
I  soon  became  aware  that  this  opening  was  too  far  forward, 
and  that  the  pus  secreted  from  the  walls  of  the  cavity  did  not  get 
a  free  escape,  as  shown  by  its  running  out  latterly  only  when  he 
turned  himself  on  his  beHy.  Should  a  case  of  the  kind  occur 
to  me  again,  I  would,  though  performing  the  operation  of  ne- 
cessity at  tirst,  keep  in  view  that  of  choice  afterwards;  and  I 
intended,  in  this  case,  before  allowing  him  to  leave,  and  after 
giving  him  a  little  time  to  ascertain  if  the  discharge  would  dry 
up  otherwise,  to  have  passed  a  long  probe  to  the  lower  and 
posterior  part  of  this  cavity,  and  made  an  incision  upon  it. 

It  is  I  think  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
air  even  with  every  caution.  The  action  of  the  lungs  favours 
the  entrance  of  air  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  though  in  many 
cases,  the  luilg  of  the  affected  side  is  not  acting,  yet  the  in- 
creased expansion  of  that  of  the  opposite  side  pushes  over  the 
mediastinum,  and  to  a  certain  extent  there  is  the  same  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  area  of  the  affected  as  of  the  sound 
side.  False  membranes  are  formed,  or  adhesions  take  place!, 
with  extreme  rapidity  in  serous  membranes ;  and  we  cannot 
rely  upon  the  passage  to  our  external  opening  being  free.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  prevent  the  confinement  of  air, 
and  the  opening  for  that  purpose  in  the  above  case  was  follow- 
ed by  immediale  improvement  in  the  symptoms. 

There  is  another  circumstance  worth  notice  in  the  caae,  re- 
latively to  a  valuable  communication  on  the  subject  of  empyema 
in  the  I7ih  number  of  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science 
by  Dr  Greene,  and  that  is  the  occurrence  of  a  most  abundant 
expectoration  on  the  temporary  closing  up  of  the  external  wound. 
The  report  does  not  state  whether  tlie  sputa  were  fetid,  mu- 
cous, or  purulent ;  but  we  gather  that  the  symptoms  were  not  ira- 
pruved.  There  was  no  fistulous  communication  by  the  bron- 
chial tubes  with  the  purulent  collection ;  and  if,  as  Dr  Greene 
X^oka,  there  does,  in  some  of  these  cases,  a  metastasis  take 
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place,  or  a  critical  evacuation  from  the  bronchial  tubes,  there 
was  no  relief  afforded  here.  No  notice  is  taken  of  expecto- 
ration after  the  second  opening  had  been  made,  so  that  it  had 
most  likely  ceased. 

Case  IL — The  following  case  is  against  the  opinion  of  Begin 
(Diet,  de  Med.  et  Chirurg  art  Empyeme),  as  ouoted  by  Dr 
Greene,  *^  that  of  the  two  methods  of  evacuation  oi  the  matter  of 
empyema,  that  by  thoracic  abscess  is  always  more  advantageous 
than  the  route  which  the  collection  sometimes  takes  by  perfo- 
ration through  the  bronchial  tubes,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  latter  in" 
stance,  lesions  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  are  often  superadded  to 
the  primary  affection.'' 

Mrs  Bate,  affed  40,  married,  was  admitted,  10th  December, 
with  typhous  rever,  accompanied  with  the  usual  exanthema  of  a 
bright  florid  hue.  On  the  15th  she  had  symptoms  of  pneumonia, 
attended  with  cough  and  rusty  sputa.  On  the  Slst,  erysipelas 
attacked  a  swelled  gland  which  she  had  in  the  axilla  and  extend- 
ed down  the  arm,  and  travelled  in  an  ery thematic  form  over  the 
whole  back  down  to  the  nates  and  perineum ;  and  afterwards 
attacked  tlie  face  and  head.  On  the  6th  of  January,  the  erysipe- 
latous redness  was  nearly  gone,  she  was  sleeping  well,  her  skin 
moist,  and  pulse  at  80,  the  face  being  still  swelled  and  eyelids 
closed.  On  the  1 1th  a  large  abscess  was  forming  under  the 
scapula  of  the  right  side,  and  appearing  below  its  inferior  angle. 
A  few  days  afterwards  this  abscess  was  opened.  On  the  4th 
of  February,  the  abscess  still  discharging  by  the  opening,  she 
complained  of  pain  in  the  axilla,  and  also  of  some  pain  in  a  soft 
puffy  swelling,  but  without  redness,  immediately  above  the 
right  mamma.  She  had  a  painful  short  cough,  without  ex- 
pectoration, and  a  catch  in  her  breathing  for  a  fortnight 
past  The  pulse  was  about  100.  The  whole  of  this  side 
of  the  chest  emitted  a  dull  sound,  and  respiration  was  in- 
distinct, except  at  the  spine  and  in  the  infra-mammary  region. 
Can  only  lie  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  where  the  swelling 
is.  At  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  February,  she  be- 
gan to  expectorate,  by  an  incessant  short  cough,  a  quantity  of 
purulent  matter,  which  more  than  filled  a  wash-hand  basin.  The 
cough  and  expectoration  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day  were  not  so 
troublesome,  the  swelling  was  much  gone,  and  a  gurgling  sound 
was  heard  when  the  hand  was  laid  on  it  Expiration  and  in- 
spiration were  very  loud  to  the  ear  applied  over  the  part  by 
the  intervention  oi  the  stethoscope.  Fluid  could  be  pressed 
from  below  the  external  parts  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and 
the  point  of  the  finger  could  close  a  small  opening  felt  betwixt 
two  of  the  ribs,  thereby  preventing  the  blowing  out  of  the  extern 
nal  integuments  in  respiration.      Much  heat  of  skitf^  thm^ 
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pulse  100.  The  apula  without  odour,  HotnetimeB  tinged  with 
blood,  or  of  a  reddish  or  piukisli  colour.  On  the  9th,  the  ex- 
pectoration was  much  leas,  but  gurgling  sound  still  perceptible. 
On  the  12th,  the  cough  and  expectoration  had  ceased,  and  she 
felt  easy.  No  eifelliDg  on  the  side,  but  a  rushing  sound  still 
heard  by  means  of  the  stethoscope.  Pulse  7'2  ;  appetite  goofL 
On  the  18(h  February  she  was  discharged  perfectly  well. 

This  woman  had  lost  one  of  her  family  by  phthisis  a  little 
before  she  entered  the  hospital ;  ami  she  was  known  to  be 
strongly  predisposed  to  that  disease,  and  to  have  had  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  it  previous  to  her  attack  of  fever.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me,  however,  that  the  collection  of  fluid  in  the  pleora  had 
any  connection  with  that  disease.  It  has  been  no  unnsual  circum- 
stance, during  the  present  epidemic,  for  attacks  of  erysipelas  to 
take  place  in  the  fever  patients  in  the  hospital ;  an<l  a  very  fre- 
quent sequela  of  that  disease  has  been  large  collections  of  pnrn- 
lent  matter  in  same  part  of  the  body,  generally  in  some  superfe- 
cial  part,  or  numerous  small  abscesses.  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  abscess  in  the  back  in  Bate ;  and  the  collection  in  the  pleu- 
ral sac  I  regarded  as  of  the  same  nature,  as  rather  a  deposit, 
than  the  result  of  severe  inflammatory  action,  for  such  never 
did  exist ;  the  deposit  being  directed  to  this  part,  no  doubt, 
by  the  previous  pneumonia  or  pi  ucro- pneumonia.  In  the/wst 
mortem  examinations  of  several  cases  of  fever,  we  found  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  pus  in  the  pleura  of  one  side;  and  in  many 
of  these  the  common  symptoms  bad  not  previously  led  us  to 
suspect  any  inflammatory  disease  in^tbe  cheat.  The  continu- 
ance or  occurrence  of  dry  tongue,  heat  of  skin,  want  ofappetjte, 
and  quick  pulse,  af^er  the  external  symptoms  of  erysipelas  had 
gone  oSf  led  us  to  suspect  some  collection  of  pus  without  local 
pdn,  and  we  were  seldom  wrong.  Where  no  abscess,  or  in- 
ternal collection  of  pus,  could  be  discovered,  we  generally 
found  the  urine  containing  a  quantity  of  pus ;  and  these  cases 
were  often  very  tedious  in  recovery.  Mrs  Bate  has  had  c 
sion  to  he  several  times  at  the  hospital  on  account  of  her  fami- 
ly. She  is  quite  well ;  has  no  cough  ;  and  iu  the  chest  nothing 
abnormal  can  be  discovered  by  percussion  or  the  stethoscope. 

JII.£/>i/t77s^afu^^/w;j/f:i:y.— ThefoUowingcaseisinnorespect 
very  remarkable,  excepting  that  the  post  mortem  examination 
explained  most  satisfactorily  the  cause  of  epilepsy,  and  in  what 
way  the  case  had  proved  tiital  by  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy. 

John  Ireland,  aged  52,  a  pensioner,  of  sober  and  industrious 
habits,  had  been  subject  for  above  seven  years  to  epileptic  fits 
at  uncertain  intervals.  He  had  no  tixed  pain  or  uneasiness  in 
his  head ;  and  his  mental  faculties  were  perfectly  sound.  On 
Tuesday  the  12th  August,  whilst  proceeding  to  put  on  his  coat 
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in  the  workshop,  before  going  to  dinner,  be  fell  down  in  a  fit. 
As  this  was  not  unusual,  he  was  not  interfered  with;  but  when 
he  had  lain  insensible  for  a  much  longer  time  than  customary, 
assistance  was  sent  for,  and  he  was  found  in  a  comatose  state 
with  dilated  pupils,  stertorous  breathing,  and  occasional  spasmo- 
dic motions,  until  seven  in  the  erening,  when,  after  a  oonv ulaioii» 
he  died. 

Not  being  in  town  I  did  not  see  him  alive,  but,  hairing  fre- 
quently seen  him  before,  I  was  anxious  to  examine  the  head, 
which  was  done  thirty-rix  hours  after  death. 

Before  dividing  the  scalp,  a  contusion  was  observed  on  the 
right  temple,  extending  to  the  eye  of  the  same  side,  probably, 
it  was  supposed,  from  his  striking  some  bench  or  stool,  or  sndi 
object  in  the  workshop  on  his  fiilling.   On  removing  the  skull- 
cap, the  dura  mater  over  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  side,  mid 
partly  also  over  that  of  the  posterior  lobe,  was  of  a  dark  blue  co- 
lour, and  the  finger  at  once  discovered  fluid  under  it  On  cutting 
it  open,  it  was  found  that  there  were  from  two  to  three  ounoea 
of  blood,  mostly  coagulated,  lying  betwixt  it  and  the  brain, 
and  extending  downwards  into  the  middle  depression  in  the 
base  of  the  skull.     Hie  anterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe,  where 
it  rests  in  the  hollow  of  the  bone,  was  rather  softened  and  covei^ 
ed  with  much  blood,  and  a  rent  or  fissure  was  discovered  ex- 
tending fi'om  the  squamous  plate  of  the  temporal  bone  across  ia 
an  oblique  direction  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  sphenoid  bone  firom 
below  the  transverse  process  to  the  spinous  process  was  rough 
with  several  elevated  spicula,  some  of  which  were  as  sharp*as 
needles.     From  the  quantity  and  situation  of  the  blood  it  ap* 
peared  as  if  the  spinous  artery  had  been  the  seat  of  tbe  rupture. 
On  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  left  hemisphere,  about 
two  inches  above  the  orbit,  the  finger  when  drawn  across  the 
dura  mater  detected  a,  hard  flat  subetance  under  it ;  and  it  was 
discovered  that  there  was  at  this  part  on  its  under  surfiu;e  a 
plate  of  bone  of  about  one  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
smooth  on  its  upper  surface  where  it  adhered  to  the  iqtemal 
part  of  the  membrane,  but  irr^^lar  on  its  under  sur&ce,  which 
was  imbedded  in  the  cerebral  substance,  and  part  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  rather  asoftened  state,  adheredso  firmly  to itthat  the  bone 
could  not  be  removed  without  bringing  part  of  the  brain  with 
it.     The  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  aidjacent  to  this  part  were 
thickened.     No  other  disease  could  be  discovered  in  tbe  head* 
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Art.  Vir.— Om  the  Cure  of  Strabismus.     By  Thomas  Eu40T>  1 
M.  R.  C.  S.  L.,  Carlisle. 

It  is  now  uptvards  of  five  months  since  I  forn-arded  to  th« 
editor  of  the  Lancet*  an  account  of  three  cases,  where  the  di- 
viaioQ  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  inverted  eye  failed  in  re- 
moving its  squint.  In  these  cases,  the  inversion  was  sHghtly 
diminished,  but  still  confined  to  the  eye  that  had  been  operated 
upon,  while  the  patient  was  directed  to  look  at  an  object  placed 
before  him,  both  eyes  being  uncovered. 

But,  in  the  same  paper,  I  stated  that  I  drew  the  following 
inferences  from  the  cases  above  alluded  to  : — 

\sl,  "  That  the  strabismus  could  not  be  regarded  as  confined 
to  one  eye,  since,  when  the  sound  eye  was  closed,  the  affected 
one  became  straight,  and  could  move  In  any  direction;  but,  on 
raising  the  lid  of  the  former,  it  was  found  inverted,  though  the 
position  of  the  eyes  was  soon  reversed  again." 

2rf,  "  That  the  straight  position  of  the  sound  eye  appeared 
to  me  to  depend  on  the  slate  of  its  optic  nerve,  as  vision  waa 
much  more  distinct  with  it  when  the  si^uinting  eye  was  closed, 
than  vice  versa." 

3d,  "  That  the  convergence  was  mutual,  as  was  seen  by  tbe 
inversion  of  the  sound  eye,  when  (alter  closing  it)  the  eyelid 
was  quickly  raised." 

And  4t/i,  "  That  the  return  of  the  sound  eye  to  the  centre 
of  the  axis  of  the  orbit  must  be  the  result  of  a  muscular  effort, 
— an  effort  sufficient  to  overcome  the  contraction  of  its  undi- 
vided adductor,  and  made  to  accommodate  its  more  distinct 
vision," 

On  reading  over  the  opinions  of  different  writers  up  to  that 
time,  1  found  that  the  a&ection  had  been  regarded  as  confined 
to,  because  apparent  in  the  inverted  eye ;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  cases  being  looked  upon  as  those  of  single 
squint,  the  operation  or  operations  had  been  practised  on  one 
or  more  muscles  of  the  same  eye. 

Thus,  in  a  paper  written  by  W.  R.  Ancrum,  Esq.  (vide 
Lancet  of  July  18,  1640,)  in  a  summary  of  seventy-six  opera- 
tions, Mr  Liaton  is  mentioned  as  having  "  partially  or  com- 
pletely divided  the  inferior  rectus  in  about  ten  caaea,"  where 
the  patient  possessed  the  power  of  turning  the  eye  a  little  in- 
wards and  downwards. 

Again,  in  an  appendix  to  his  System  of  Practical  Surgery, 
ProtesBor  Lizars,  (pa^e  4),  mentions  the  necessity  of  adopting 

*   Vide  Lanuct  uf  September  19,  1S40. 
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the  same  practice  in  inveterate  strabismus  of  one  eye,  where 
the  division  of  the  adductor  and  of  its  contiguous  fibro-cellular 
tissue  has  failed  in  removing  the  eye's  power  of  inversion. 

In  a  paper,  dated  September  1,  (vide  Liancet  of  September 
.12),  Mr  Duffin,  in  alluding  to  Mr  Liston's  practice,  says, 
^*  he  does  not  by  any  means  call  in  question  the  fact,  that  in 
some  few  instances  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the  inferior 
rectus,  though,  in  the  same  paper,  he  tells  us  that  he  has  alwajrs 
found,  on  careful  examination,  that  a  few  tendinous  bands  re- 
mained unseparated ;  and  on  dividing  them,  the  patient  could 
no  longer  carry  the  pupil  beyond  the  centre  of  the  orbit  to- 
wards the  nasal  canthus. 

In  another  paper,  dated  September  16,  (vide  Lancet  of 
September  S6,  1840),  Mr  Duffin  says,  ^^  When  the  adductor 
muscle  is  cut  across,  and  the  eye  liberated  completely  from  any 
adventitious  or  other  attachment  that  may  still  retain  it  in  its 
unnatural  position,  the  abductor  muscle,  if  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, immediately  draws  the  pupil  to  the  visual  centre  of  the 
orbit ;"  thus  attributing  the  remaming  inversion,  if  any  exist,  to 
an  unhealthy  state  of  that  muscle. 

Other  surgeons  have  been  satisfied  with  having  removed  the 
greater  part  of  the  deformity,  by  the  division  of  the  adductor, 
and  preferred  allowing  a  squint  to  remain,  to  dividing  more 
muscles  of  the  same  orbit,  and  substituting  an  unsightly  promi- 
nence for  the  original  squint,  (vide  case  of  C.  Culbert,  by  Mr 
Lucas,  in  the  numbers  of  the  Lancet  for  April  18,  May  2,  and 
July  4,  1840.) 

At  the  16th  page  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  by  C.  W.O.  Guthrie, 
Junior,  dated  September  18th,  the  following  remarks  are  made 
on  the  causes  and  treatment  ofthe  remaining  inversion  in  such 
cases.  He  says,  **  In  some  rare  and  very  obstinate  cases,  the 
eye,  almost  immediately  after  the  division  of  the  muscle,  re- 
turns to  nearly  its  pristine  state  of  obliquity,  and  these  are,  I 
presume,  the  kind  of  cases  in  which  it  has  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  divide,  or  to  attempt  to  divide  other  muscles  than  the 
one  originally  intended  to  be  operated  upon;  and  although  the 
division  and  separation  of  the  muscle  and  its  attachments,  in 
the  manner  I  have  especially  indicated,  in  every  direction,  until 
the  outer  or  sclerotic  coat  is  fully  exposed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  enables  us  to  succeed,  in  most  instances,  in  effecting 
the  object  in  view,  it  does  not  always  do  so,  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  I  have  been  obliged  to  desist,  without  bringing  the  eye 
to  an  exact  central  position ;  or  I  have  found  it  a  little  turfied 
inwards  or  outwards  on  the  next,  or  some  other  succeeding 
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moruing.     Tlie  remedy  fur  the  evil  is  to  exercise  the  eye  in  a 
regular  manner," 

Mr  Guthrie  then  saya,  "  The  cause  of  the  difficulty  I  believe 
to  be  twofold.  It  ma}'  occur  when  the  incision  in  the  con- 
junctival membrane  uuites,  in  the  first  inBtunce,  by  adhesion, 
which  it  will  do  in  gome  cases  when  it  is  small,  and  the  eye  by 
turning  at  all  towards  its  former  oblique  state,  facilitates  this 
process.  I  suspect,  also,  that  the  hall  of  the  eye  rests  in  its 
peculiar  bed  of  membrane  and  fat,  like  a  cast  in  a  mould ;  and 
that  when  the  eye  is  liberated  from  its  squinting  state,  it  does 
not  remain  in  its  new  and  partially  unsupported  condition,  but 
gradually  falls  back  into  the  mould  of  lat  and  membrane  origi- 
nally formed  around  it.  I  am  led  to  apprehend,  that  the  con- 
junctival membrane  materially  assists,  from  its  general  attach- 
ment to  the  eyelids,  in  maintaining  the  eye  in  its  old  position, 
from  which  it  is,  however,  gradually  drawn,  in  these  cases,  by 
the  e&'orts  of  nature,  asdsted  by  art." 

In  a  letter  recently  address^  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
(vide  Lancet  of  July  11,  1840),  Mons.  Giierin  states,  that  the 
results  of  his  operations  "  have  been  advantageous,  but  not  im- 
mediately so.  In  one  case  only  did  the  eye  become  quite 
straight  soon  after  the  operation ;  in  the  others,  there  was 
merely  an  amelioration,  and  this  circumstance  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the  true  origin  of  squinting." 

The  operation  was  mentioned  in  a  late  number  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  as  being  equally  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  hands  of  MM.  Roux  and  Velpeau  of  Paris,  who, 
however,  did  not  recommend  any  plan  for  the  removal  of  the 
remaining  deformity,  but  regarded  tlie  operation  as  one  that 
would  shortly  fall  into  disuse. 

The  opinions  first  advanced  by  myself,  as  will  be  seen  on 
referring  to  the  inferences  quoted  at  llie  beginning  of  thw 
paper,  were,  tliat  iti  cases  where  there  was  an  association  ia 
the  movements  of  the  eyes,  the  afi'cction  could  not  be  regard- 
ed as  confined  to  one  eye  ;  and  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
same  eye  still  continuing  inverted,  after  the  division  of  ita  ad- 
ductor, simply  depended  on  two  things,  vis.  Itt,  The  mutual 
convergence  not  being  removed  ;  in  other  words,  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  optic  axes  not  being  restored ;  and  2d,  The  effort 
made  by  its  superior  and  inferior  recti  to  invert  the  eye  already 
operated  on,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  more  distinct  vision 
Qf  the  other  or  sound  eye. 

The  practice  of  dividing  the  corresponding  muscle  of  the 
straight  or  sound  eye,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  (adopted  in  the 
month  of  August  lti40),  wus  under  tulten  in  order  to  remove  the 
remaining  mutual  convergence,  and  restore  the  parallelism  oi 
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tbe  eyes ;  and  its  satisfisictory  result  was  mentioned  in  the  par- 
tionlars  of  two  cases  given  in  the  same  paper,  when  the  inver- 
sion was  still  confined  to  the  eye  that  was  first  operated  on. 

It  was  adopted  in  preference  to  the  division  of  the  superior 
or  inferior  rectus,  which,  though  it  might  restore  tbe  paral- 
lelism of  the  eyes,  and  remove  the  squint,  would  leave  a  pr6* 
minence  of  the  eye  that  was  operated  on,  and  limit  its  future 
movements ;  and  in  preference  to  the  ^  exercising  of  the  eye  in 
a  regular  manner,"  which,  though  it  might  succeed  in  some  in- 
stances, after  a  practice  of  weeks,  or  even  months,  in  render- 
ing the  first  eye  the  straight  one,  by  improving  its  vision, 
would  fail  in  restoring  the  parallelism  of  the  eyes,  and  only 
change  the  inversion  Kom  the  one  eye  to  the  other,  and  never 
succeed  even  in  that,  in  cases  where  the  vinon  of  the  first  eye 
could  not  be  improved  to  the  necessary  d^ree  by  its  change 
of  position. 

The  best  definition  of  strabismus  that  occurs  to  me  is — ^that 
state  of  the  eyes  in  which  parallelism  of  the  axes  of  the 
globes,  in  their  dififerent  movements,  no  longer  exists.* 

Strabismus,  as  thus  defined,  may  be  conveniently  divided, 
for  practical  purposes,  into  two  great  classes,  vis.  1.  Those 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  association  whatever  in  the  motions 
of  the  two  eyes ;  or  which  only  can  be  properly  called  cases 
of  single  squint ;  and,  2.  Those  cases  in  whidi  there  is  an  as^ 
sociation  in  the  motions  of  the  eyes,  where  the  position  of  one 
eye  is  always  dependent  on  that  of  the  other,  and  which  may, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  called  cases  of  double  or  mutual  squint.' 
1st  Class.  Cases  of  strabismus  in  which  there  is  no  asso- 
ciation in  the  motions  of  the  eyes,  or  cases  of  single  squint. 

The  affected  eye  may  be  either  fixedly  inverted  or  everted. 
No  change  of  position  takes  place  in  it  on  closing  the  other 
eye,  or  on  directing  the  patient  to  look  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
when  both  eyes  are  open.  In  this  class  there  is  inversion  or 
eversion  of  one  eye,  but  no  mutual  convergence  or  divergence ; 
and  the  deformity  may  be  caused  either  by  paralysis  of  die  op- 
posite muscle,  or  morbid  adhesions. 

In  my  own  practice  I  have  only  met  with  one  example  of 
this  class,  which  I  shall  briefly  give. 

John  Williamson,  aged  14 ;  squint  of  ten  years  duration ; 
cause,  an  injury  of  the  head.  On  looking  at  an  object  placed 
before  him,  the  position  of  the  left  eye  was  natural,  while  the 
inversion  of  the  right  was  so  great  as  to  conceal  the  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  cornea.     (Vide  Hate  I.  Fig.  1.  a.) 

*  In  a  practical  treatise  of  thia  kind,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  a  his- 
tory of  the  causes  of  such  loss  of  paraUelism ;  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  take  any  no* 
tice  of  the  temporary  forms  of  i^  incident  to  childhood,  which  may  be  natn^ 
without  having  recourse  to  operation. 
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1 .  If  the  mutual  convergence  be  slight,  as  seen  by  a  corre- 
sponding slight  inversion  of  one  eye,  when  the  patient  regards 
an  object  placed  before  him,  both  eyes  being  open. 

2.  If  the  power  of  abduction  be  free,  which  I  believe  is  aU 
ways  the  case  where  the  inversion  is  principally  caused  by  the 
adductor,  and  not  much  shared  in  by  the  superior  and  inferior 
recti. 

3.  If  the  eyeball  be  large,  as  in  that  case  it  will  be  less  act- 
ed on  by  the  inner  fibres  of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti,  un» 
less  their  tendons  be  large  in  a  corresponding  degree,  so  as  to 
wrap  over  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ball,  which  I  have  not  ob- 
served to  be  the  case ;  and, 

4.  If  the  patient  be  young,  or  the  squint  of  short  duration, 
which  diminish  the  probability  of  any^  great  implication  of  the 
inner  fibres  of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  parallelism  of  the  eyes 
would  be  restored  in  these  cases  by  the  division  of  the  adduc- 
tor of  either  eye ;  but  a  preference  must  be  ffiven  to  that  of  the 
inverted  or  less  clearly  seeing  eye,  for  the  following  reasons. 
Suppose  the  left  eye  to  be  usually  inverted,  or  not  used,  on 
account  of  its  indistinct  vision.  The  section  of  the  right  ad- 
ductor would,  by  restoring  the  parallelism  of  the  eyes,  remove 
the  inversion  of  the  left  eye,  and  no  squint  would  be  percep- 
tible on  desiring  the  patient  to  look  at  an  object  placed  before 
him ;  but  the  movements  of  the  eyes,  on  looking  to  the  right 
side,  would  be  too  free ;  while,  on  looking  to  the  left  side,  on 
the  contrary,  the  eversion  of  the  left  eye  and  inversion  of  the 
right  would  be  limited  in  a  corresponding  degree,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  inner  fibres  of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti 
of  the  former  having  been  probably  in  some  degree  implicated 
or  practised  in  the  production  of  the  almost  constant  inversion 
of  that  eye,  so  as  to  counteract  more  or  less  the  abductor^s  ac- 
tion ;  and  the  same  fibres  of  the  other  or  right  eye  would  pro- 
bably ofier  but  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  right  abductor,  as  the 
actions  of  the  difierent  muscles  of  that  eye  may  be  presumed 
to  be  normal,  in  consequence  of  its  natural  movements  whea 
both  eyes  are  open,  and  it  is  made  use  of. 

In  cases,  however,  of  this  kind,  where  the  sigEt  of  the  eyes 
is  equally  distinct,  and  where,  consequently,  they  are  made  use 
of  alternately,  the  operation  on  either  eye  will  answer  equally 
well. 

Case  L— September  Idw  ElUzabeth  Dixon,  aged  19.  In- 
version of  the  left  eye  since  her  birth ;  position  and  motions 
of  each  eye  natural,  when  the  opposite  one  is  dosed.  When 
the  left  eye  is  straight,  the  right  is  seen  inverted  on  raising  its 
lid  suddenly.     When  both  eyes  are  open,  and  the  patient  looks 
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before  her,  ihe  iiivirsioii  is  alwnys  seen  in  ttie  It^fl.      Its  v 
is  indistinct ;  eyeballs  large.     A  peculiar  roliilory  luotion  is 
constantly  seen  in  both  eyes,  probably  caused  by  an  irregular 
action  of  the  two  obiiijue  muscles. 

Operation. —  The  patient  being  seared  on  a  chair,  a  table- 
cloth was  passed  round  her  arms  and  body,  and  secured  bebiad 
its  back.  Her  bead  was  allowed  to  lean  against  the  breast  of 
an  aseistant,  who  at  the  same  time  raised  the  left  upper  eyelid 
by  means  of  a  speculum,  the  ri^bt  eye  having  been  previously 
bandaged.  The  patient  was  then  desired  to  evert  the  eye  as 
much  as  possible,  the  lower  eyelid  being  at  the  same  time  de- 
pressed by  the  forefinger  of  my  loft  hand.  One  blade  of  a 
pair  of  small  curved  eye-scisfors  was  then  passed  (hrougb  the 
conjunctiva,  about  three  lines  internal  to  the  cornea,  and  a  little 
below  Ihe  inferior  border  of  the  adductor,  and  pushed  gently 
upwards  between  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic  to  the  extent  of 
four  or  tive  lines,  when  the  former  was  divided.  A  blunt  hook 
was  next  passed  through  the  wound  of  the  conjunctiva,  its  point 
being  directed  from  below  upwards  between  the  tendon  and 
ihe  ball-  A  second  blunt  hook  being  introduced  was  pushed 
from  before  backwards,  so  as  to  separate  completely  the  mua- 
cle  from  the  ball,  the  first  hook  serving  to  steady  the  eye.  Oa 
withdrawing  the  second  hook,  the  tendon  was  brought  gently 
forwards  into  view  by  means  of  the  other,  and  divided  by  a 
pair  of  common  angular  scissors. 

Result. — On  removing  the  bandage,  the  eyes  were  observed 
to  be  quite  parallel,  though  for  a  few  seconds  the  left  one  ap- 
peared to  be  slightly  everted. 

There  was  a  temporary  relapse,  which  soon  disappeared, 
and  the  eyes  are  now  (February)  quite  parallel.  The  rotatory 
motion  round  the  axis  of  the  balls  has  also  disappeared. 

Rcmaris. — The  mode  of  operating,  as  above  described,  was 
adopted  in  all  my  cases.  By  keeping  the  convexity  of  the  curv- 
ed scissors  towards  the  cornea,  and  point  consequently  from 
it,  the  risk  of  injuring  the  ball  is  much  lessened.  1  have  never 
found  it  requisite  to  raise  the  conjunctiva  by  means  of  forceps 
or  hooks,  previous  to  making  the  necessary  incision.  By  divid- 
ing that  membrane  near  the  cornea,  the  protrusion  of  cellular 
tissue  is  avoided,  as  well  as  tie  How  of  a  few  drops  of  blood, 
Trhicb  seldom  appear  till  the  tendon  is  cut  through,  thus 
enabling  the  opemtor  to  see  clearly  the  different  steps  of  the 
operation.  Another  advantage  is  the  absence  of  all  chance  of 
permanently  uijuring  the  appearance  of  the  caruncala  aadpliea 
temilunaris.  In  some  few  cases  it  was  found  necessary  to 
use  of  a  sharp  hook,  inserted  into  the  sclerotic,  to  evert  the 
to  the  necessary  degree.     Considerable  dtfliculty  is 
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experienced,  in  eonsequence  of  the  violent  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  orbicularis,  which  forces  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
upper  eyelid  downwards,  and  of  the  lower  one  upwards,  so  as 
completely  to  cover  the  eyeballs,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to 
bring  it  into  view  by  raising  the  former  and  depressing  the 
latter.  With  a  little  patience,  however,  and  perseverance,  this 
difficulty  has  been  always  overcome.  In  operating  upon  chil- 
dren, it  is  advisable  to  secure  the  legs  and  feet  to  the  chair ; 
and  in  case  the  eye  be  forcibly  inverted,  so  as  to  conceal  the 
white,  it  may  be  drawn  outwards  by  inserting  the  sharp  hook 
into  the  sclerotic  external  to  the  cornea. 

The  operation,  as  thus  described,  I  have  frequently  perform- 
ed in  fifteen  seconds;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  whole 
of  the  tendon  is  not  raised  on  the  blunt  hook.  In  such  cases, 
the  hook  must  be  reintroduced,  and  a  careful  search  instituted, 
sweeping  from  below  upwards,  over  the  posterior  and  inner 
surface  of  the  ball,  and  then  drawing*  it  forwards,  and  cutting 
through  any  slip  of  the  tendon,  or  cellular  tissue  previously  un- 
divided. 

If  the  patient  is  unable  invert  the  eye  beyond  the  centre  of 
the  orbit,  the  operation  is  complete  as  regards  that  eye ;  and 
this  has  been  mentioned  by  different  authors  as  the  only  test 
of  the  operation  having  been  perfectly  performed.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  I  have  found,  however,  that  the  eye 
could  be  inverted  considerably  beyond  that  point,  but  not  so 
as  to  conceal  all  the  white  of  the  eye,  or  the  inner  margin  of 
the  cornea,  though  the  complete  division  of  the  tendon  and  cel- 
lular tissue  connecting  the  muscle  to  the  ball  was  proved  in 
some  of  these  cases  by  the  clean  exposure  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  globe,  and  in  all  by  a  careful  search  with  the  blunt 
hook. 

Case  II. — Sept.  14.  Miss  Huggins,  aged  )9.  Strabismus 
congenital.  On  looking  at  an  object  placed  before  her,  the  left 
eye  was  inverted,  and  the  right  central  or  straight.  On  clos* 
ing  the  latter,  their  position  was  reversed,  as  was  seen  by  rais- 
ing its  lid.  Power  of  abducting  the  left  perfect ;  eyeballs 
large. 

Operation. — The  left  adductor  was  separated  and  divided  as 
described  in  the  last  case,  and  the  cure  was  instant  and  perfect, 
both  eyes  being  straight. 

Remarks. — The  patient,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb,  was  made 
to  evert  the  eye  by  signs.  There  was  not  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  blood  till  the  tendon  was  divided.  The  power  of 
inverting  the  eye  after  the  operation  was  considerable.  It  is 
now  five  months  since  the  operation  was  performed,  and  there 
has  never  been  the  slightest  replapse. 
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Case  Ill.^Sept.  24.  Robert  Forster,  aged  17.  Squinted 
for  eight  years.  On  regarding  objects  in  front  of  him,  the  right 
eye  was  alnays  inverted,  and  the  left  straight.  On  closing  the 
latter,  their  position  was  reversed,  the  left  being  seen  for  an 
instant  inverted  on  suddenly  raising  its  lid.  Abduction  of  the 
right  free,  ita  cornea  nebulous,  and  vision  indistinct. —  (Vide 
pE  I.  Fig.  2-  «■)      .  .  . 

Operation. — On  dividing  the  right  adductor,  the  eyes  were 
instantly  made  parallel. (Fig.  2.5.)  on  looking  forwards. 

Remarks. — On  looking  to  the  right  side,  the  left  cornea  was 
partly  concealed,  and  a  slight  convergence  ivas  produced, ( Fig; 
%  c.)  On  looking  to  the  left  eide,  a  slight  divergence  was  ap- 
parent, from  the  incomplete  power  of  invorsiou  of  the  right  eye. 
(Fig.  2.  d.)  The  patient  was  directed  to  practise  looking  to 
the  left  side,  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  mutual  conver- 
gence, till  the  eyes  were  accustomed  to  their  new  associatJOB 
of  movements.     The  cure  is  still  perfect. 

Cask  IV.— Sept.  29.  Miss  W.,  aged  23.  On  looking  at  ob- 
jects placed  before  her,  the  right  eye  is  straight,  and  the  left 
much  inverted.  When  the  right  is  closed,  their  position  is  in- 
stantly reversed,  as  seen  by  raising  its  lid.  Perfect  power  of 
abduction  of  tlie  left  eye,  but  its  vision  very  indistinct;  eye- 
balls larger. 

Operation. — The  left  adductor  was  separated  and  divided, 
and  the  eyes  were  instantly  made  parallel  on  looking  forwards. 

Remarks. — In  three  weeks  there  was  a  reliipse,  or  renewal 
of  the  mutual  convergence,  and  inversion  of  the  left  eye ;  but  by 

?ractisiug  looking  to  the  right  side,  the  squint  has  disappeared, 
n  order  to  render  the  cure  permanent,  the  patient  is  directed 
to  bandage  the  right  eye  occasionuliy,  so  as  to  improve  the 
vision  of  the  left  to  the  necessary  degree. 

The  next  case,  and  last  of  the  kind  which  I  shall  give,  is  par- 
ticularly interesting. 

Case  V. — Oct.  1 0.  James  Wilson,  aged  1 6.  Strabismus  con- 
genital;  small  part  of  the  white  of  the  inverted  eye  seen  in- 
ternal to  the  cornea  when  the  opposite  eye  is  straight.  One 
eye  always  inverted  on  looking  forwards,  but  not  always  the 
same  eye,  as  they  are  used  alternately;  vision  of  the  right  eye 
rather  more  distinct,  though  good  in  both.  The  inversion  is 
often  equally  divided,  when  looking  at  objects  very  near  the 
face.  Power  of  abduction  of  both  eyes  perfect. — (Vide  Plate  I. 
Fig.  3.  a  and  4.) 

Operation. — The  left  adductor  was  separated  and  divided, 
and  perfect  parallelism  instantly  restored.  (Fig.  3.  c) 

Remarks. — This  case  would  have  been  called  one  of  double 
squint  by  the  most  careless  observer.     The  patient  made  use 
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of  the  eyes  alternately ;  and  the  only  reason  for  selectine  the 
left  eye  for  operation  was  the  slight  difference  of  distinoti^ 
ness  of  vision.  The  motions  of  botJ^  eyes  were  free,  and  the 
alternate  inversion  was  completely  removed  by  the  operation 
upon  one  eye. 

The  preceding  cases  will  serve  sufficiently  well  to  illustrate 
this  class,  which,  though  single  as  regards  the  operation,  are 
in  reality  cases  of  mutual  convergence,  as  is  proved  both  by 
the  dependence  of  one  eye  on  the  other  as  to  the  position  be- 
fore the  operation,  and  by  the  effect  of  the  division  of  one  ad- 
ductor, not  only  on  its  own  eye,  but  also  on  the  other  whidi 
is  no  longer  inverted,  when  its  lid  is  closed  and  raised. 

The  only  difference  between  these  cases,  and  those  to  be 
next  described,  is  in  the  degree  of  convergence,  which,  if  great, 
will  require  the  division  of uie  second  principal  convergingmus- 
cle,  or  the  adductor  of  the  other  eye,  whether  that  convergence 
be  indicated  by  a  continued  inversion  of  the  same  eye  after  the 
division  (^  its  adductor,  or  the  inversion  be  apparent  in  the 
second  or  formerly  straight  eye. 

Before  entering  into  a  description  of  the  next  variety,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  the  causes  of  relapses  in 
such  as  have  been  described,  and  the  practice  to  be  adopted  for 
its  removal. 

If  an  occasional  inversion  of  the  less  clearly  sighted  eye  be 
seen  on  desiring  the  patient  to  regard  an  object  placed  before 
him,  and  if  it  be  removed  by  closing  the  other  eye,  which  in  its 
turn  does  not  become  inverted,  as  seen  by  raisii^  its  lid,  the 
fault  must  be  attributed  to  the  indistinct  vision  of  the  former 
eye,  in  consequence  of  which  an  effort  is  made  by  its  superior 
and  inferior  recti  to  prevent  its  interference  with  the  clear- 
sighted eye,  and  to  avoid  the  confosion  that  would  other- 
wise arise  from  regarding  objects  with  eyes  whose  powers 
of  vision  were  different.  In  such  cases,  the  eye,  whose  adduc- 
tor has  not  been  divided,'  must  be  bandaged ;  and  the  other 
eye  must  be  regularly  practised,  till  the  sight  of  both  be  made 
to  correspond,  when  the  cure  will  be  complete  and  permanent. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  a  recurrence  of  the  old  evil, 
or  mutual  convergence,  takes  place,  as  indicated  by  the  change 
of  position  of  the  eyes,  on  closing  the  sound  or  dear-eeeing  one, 
which  may  be  seen  slightly  inverted  on  raising  its  lid.  The 
relapse  is  to  be  here  attributed  to  the  continued  influence  of 
the  former  association  of  the  motor  nerves,  which  causes  an 
increased  action  of  the  remaining  converging  muscles;  and  is 
to  be  removed,  not  by  bandaging  either  eye,  which  has  no  effect 
on  the  convergence,  but  only  substitutes  the  inversion  of  one 
eye  for  that  of  the  other,  but  by  directii^  the  patient  to  look 
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to  that  side  wKich  will  cause  even  a  slight  divergence,  viz.  to 
ttie  lefl  side,  if  the  right  adductor  bus  been  divided,  and  vice 
irrM._{Vide  Plate  1.  Fig.  2.  d.) 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  as  the  power  of  inversion  of 
one  eye,  after  the  division  i»f  iis  adductor,  does  not  esist  in  a 
eorresponding  degree  to  that  of  evereioa  of  the  other ;  and  the 
success  of  the  practice  in  another  strong  proof  of  the  proper 
distinction  between  single  inversion,  and  mutual  convergence 
indicated  by  inversion,  as  the  plan  just  mentioned  would  be  the 
most  hkely  one  possible  to  increase  the  original  evil,  were  it 
really,  as  is  too  generally  thought,  confined  to  the  inverted  eye. 

li.  Cases  nf  Mutual  Co7ivergtnt  Strabismus  requiring  the  di- 
vision of  both  adductors. — In  this  division  I  include,  \st,  those 
cases  in  which  parallelism  of  the  eyes  is  not  perfectly  restored 
by  the  division  of  the  Hrst  adductor;  and,  2rf,  those  cases  of 
relapse  where  the  convergence  cannot  be  removed  by  practice, 
whether  it  be  apparent  by  &  renewal  of  the  inversion  of  the 
eye  already  operated  on,  or  by  a  change  of  inversion  from  the 
Hrst  eye  to  the  other,  which  inversion,  as  I  have  belbre  mea- 
tinned,  will  be  found  to  depend  on  the  relative  powers  of  vision 
of  the  eyes, 

I  shall  first  give  a  few  examples  where  the  inversion  was 
removed  from  the  eyo  whose  adductor  bad  been  divided,  and 
appeared  in  the  other  eye. 

Case  1. — October  10.  John  Batey,  aged  '2'2.  Strabisnias 
of  seven  or  eight  years'  duration.  Inversion  of  the  right  eye 
eo  great  as  to  conceal  the  inner  half  of  the  cornea,  when  the 
left  eye  is  central,  or  looking  at  an  object  placed  before  the 
patient.  He  occasionally  uses  the  right  eycj  when  the  left  one 
is  as  much  inverted  as  the  ri^ht  generally  is.  The  sight  of  the 
left  eye  is  most  distinct.     Abduction  of  neither  quite  perleot. 

Operation. — The  right  adductor  was  separated  and  divided, 
when  that  eye  instantly  became  straigiit,  and  a  slighter  inver- 
sion appeared  in  the  other  or  left  eye.  In  a  few  iniuutea  the 
left  adductor  was  separated  and  divided,  and  parallelism  on 
looking  forwards  perfectly  restored. 

Rfmarks. — The  similarity  between  this  case  and  that  of 
James  Wilson  before  described  must  strike  every  one.  In 
both,  the  eyes  were  used  alternately ;  the  only  didereuce  being 
in  tlie  degree  of  mutual  convergence,  indicated  by  the  difierent 
tiegrees  of  inversion. 

The  circumstance,  in  this  case,  of  the  inversion  leaving  tlie 
right  eye  and  settling  in  the  left,  after  the  Hrst  operation,  la 
accounted  lor  by  the  tolerably  distinct  vision  of  the  former, 
which  prevented  the  necessity  of  any  effort  being  made  to  ac- 
commodate the  other  eye. 
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Case  IL  October  18.  Robert  Wilson,  aged  12^.— On 
looking  at  an  object  in  front  of  him,  the  right  eye  was  straight, 
and  the  left  eye  so  much  inverted  as  to  conc^  all  the  white 
internal  to  the  cornea.    When  the  right  eye  was  closed,  their. 

Eosition  was  reversed.   The  left  eye  could  scarcely  be  everted 
eyond  the  centre  of  the  orbit.    Its  vision  was  indistinct. 
Operation. — The  left  adductor  was  separated  and  divided^ 
and  the  remaining  convergence  was  indicated  by  an  inversion, 
sometimes  of  the  right  eye,  at  other  times  of  the  left. 

The  right  adductor  was  then  divided,  and  the  cure  made 
perfect.    There  has  never  been  the  slightest  relapse. 
Remarks. — The  probability  of  a  second  operation  bein^  re- 

Juired,  was  indicated  in  this  case  by  the  limited  power  of  ab- 
uction.  The  change  of,  or  rather  alternate  inversion  seen 
after  the  division  of  uie  first  adductor,  depended  on  the  object 
looked  at.  If  small,  the  right  eye  continued  straight ;  if  large, 
and  such  as  could  be  seen  distinctly  by  even  the  left,  the  right 
eye  in  its  turn  was  inverted,  as  less  effort  was  of  course  re* 
quired  for  that  position  of  the  eyes. 

Case  IIL  October  13.  Ann  Smith,  a^ed  9. — Squint  of 
five  years'  duration.  On  looking  at  an  object  placed  before 
her,  one  eye  is  always  straight,  and  the  other  so  much  inverted 
as  to  conceal  the  white,  internal  to  the  cornea.  The  eyes  are 
used  alternately,  though  the  right  is  most  firequently  so,  as  its 
vision  is  rather  more  distinct  than  that  of  the  left;. 

Operation. — The  left  adductor  was  separated  and  divided, 
when  that  eye  became  straight,  and  the  slightest  possible  in- 
version appeared  in  the  other.  The  patient  was  cUrected  to 
practise  regularly  as  before  explained ;  but  the  convergence, 
indicated  by  an  increasing  inversion  of  the  right  eye,  continued 
to  gain  ground. 

As  the  left  eye  was  rendered  rather  prominent  by  the  ope- 
ration, the  patient  agreed  to  submit  to  the  division  of  the  second 
adductor,  which  was  done  on  the  30tb  of  October  1840.  The 
instant  the  muscle  was  divided,  the  eyes  were  madeperfectly 
parallel,  and  corresponded  exactly  in  appearance.  There  has 
been  no  second  relapse. 

Remarks. — The  relapse  that  supervened  on  the  fitst  opera- 
tion could  only  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  ill-directed 
nervous  association  that  regulated  the  motions  of  the  eyes,  and 
caused  an  increased  action  in  the  remaining  converging  mus- 
cles, and  inversion  of  the  dearer-sighted  eye. 

Case  IV.  October  16.  Mrs  Liddell,  aged  31.— Squinted 
since  childhood.  One  eye  always  much  inverted  on  looking 
forwards ;  generally  the  left  one.   When  the  right  is  straight, 
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the  inner  margin  of  the  led  cornpa  is  concealed.  Abduction 
of  the  latter  nearly  perfect. 

Operation. — I  separated  and  divided  the  left  adductor,  nml 
the  eye  was  still  Blightly  inverted.  On  searching  with  the  blunt 
hook,  some  tine  cellular  tissue  was  drawn  forwards  and  divided. 
A  slight  inversion  then  appeared  to  settle  in  the  right  eye. 
The  v\g\\t  udductor  was  then  divided,  and  parallelism  inatantly 
roBlored  ;  the  eyes  at  the  same  time  heing  rendered  equally 
full.  There  has  heen  no  relapse ;  and  the  sight,  as  in  all  the 
previous  cases,  has  heen  much  improved. 

Case  V,  October  19.  Mrs  Gaddes,  aged  3a—  Squint  of 
twenty-nine  years'  duration.  Alternate  inversion  of  the  eyes. 
Sight  and  size  of  pupils  correspond.  If  the  right  eye  was  di- 
rected straight  upon  an  object  placed  before  the  patient,  two- 
thirds  of  the  lelt  cornea  were  buried  in  the  inner  canthus  ; 
and  ou  directing  the  pirtient  to  close  the  eyes  for  an  instant 
and  re-open  them,  their  position  was  exactly  reversed.  This 
experiment  was  frequently  tried,  and  always  with  the  same 
result.  In  short,  no  difference  could  be  detected  between  the 
eyes,  as  they  seemed  to  relieve  each  other  by  acting  alternately. 
(Plate  II.  Fig.  I.  a  and  b.)  The  eyeballs  nere  large,  and 
their  powers  of  abduction  nearly  perfect. 

Operation. —  The  right  adductor  was  separated,  and  its  ten- 
don divided.  The  right  eye  was  still  occasionally  inverted. 
On  reintroduang  the  blunt  hook,  a  slip  of  the  tendon  was 
found  undivided,  and  cut  through.  The  inversion,  though  in 
a  much  slighter  degree  than  before  the  operation,  was  then  seen 
to  settle  in  the  left  eye.  (Vide.  Fig.  1,  e.  Plate  II.)  The  left 
adductor  was  next  separated  and  divided,  and  on  uncovering 
the  other  eye,  both  were  seen  perfectly  straight.  There  haa 
never  been  the  slightest  relapse  up  to  this  time.    (Fig.  1,  d.) 

Remarks. — This  was  the  most  beautiful  case  of  mutual  con- 
vergence and  alternate  inversion  that  I  have  seen.  The  effect 
of  the  division  of  the  right  adductor  was  seen,  not  only  on  its 
own  eye,  but  also  on  the  left  one,  as  seen  by  its  diminished  in- 
version. That  both  adductors  would  require  division  was  evi- 
dent before  the  operation,  from  the  very  great  alternate  inver- 
sion, and  the  duration  of  the  squint.  And  that  no  relapse 
would  take  place  was  rendered  probable,  Itrf,  from  the  facility 
of  regarding  objects  with  both  eyes,  as  their  vision  was  equally 
distinct ;  and,  ^ly,  from  the  difficultj'  that  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior recti  would  experience  in  causing  that  relapse,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  long-continued  and  ill  directed  association  of  ihi 
motor  nerves,  on  aocountofthc  large  size  of  the  eyeballs,  which, 
as  before-mentioned,  are  little  acted  on  by  those  muscles,  uii-> 
less  their  tendons  are  large  in  a  corresponding  degree,  so  as  to 
wrap  over  to  their  inner  sides. 
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Case  VL  Oct  26.— Mrs  Mary  CuIIen,  aged  40.  Squint 
of  thirty^^eight  years'  daration  ;  right  eye  generally  inverted } 
the  inner  half  of  its  cornea  being  concealed  wheni  the  left  is 
straight.  Their  position  is  reversed  when  the  r^t  is  made 
use  of.     Abduction  of  each  eye  nearly  perfect. 

Operation. — Separated  and  divided  the.  right  adductor  ten* 
don,  when  a  slight  inversion  appeared  to  settle  in  the  left  eye* 
The  left  adductor  tendon  was  then  merely  divided,  without  de^ 
taching  the  muscle  from  the  ball,  for  fear  of  prodadng  ever* 
sion,  and  parallelism  was  perfectly  restored.  There  has  been 
no  relapse. 

These  cases  will  be  found  in  every  respect  the  most  satislao* 
tory,  as  a  relapse  seldom  supervenes ;  and  when  it  does,  is  ea^ 
sily  removed  by  practice. 

The  patient  must  be  directed  to  practise  looking  to  eathet 
side,  if  a  slight  tendency  to  convergence  be  apparent,  till  the 
eyes  are  accustomed  to  their  new  association  of  movements,  ct 
association  of  parallelism.  By  tins  side  practice,  a  slight  tem^ 
porary  divergence  is  even  pnMiuced,  which  is  caused,  not,  ai 
nas  been  stated,  by  an  undue  action  of  the  abductor,  but  by  the 
inability  of  the  other  eye  to  invert  in  proportion,  from  the  di- 
vision of  its  adductor.  This,  however,  soon  disappears,  and 
the  eyes  correspond  perfectly  both  in  appeuratnce  and  move- 
ments. On  dividing  the  second  adductor,  I  have  occasionally 
eeen  a  slight  divergence  produced,  even  on  looking  forwards  } 
but  this  has  always  been  removed  in  the  course  ofa  few  dayv. 
The  patient  in  such  a  case  must  be  directed  to  look  forwarde 
at  objects,  and  avoid  side-practice. 

Csaes  are  recorded,  and  I  know  of  two  in  this  neighbour- 
hood,  where  the  divergence  produced  was  great,  and  cooldniol 
be  removed  by  practice.  In  such  circumstances  the  division 
of  either  abductor  will  answer  equally  well  in  restoring  the  pa- 
rallelism.  But  where  the  divergence  has  been  produced  by 
the  division  of  only  one  adductor,  I  should  select  the  other 
eye  for  the  division  of  the  abductor,  in  order  to  render  them 
equally  prominent.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  such  an  un- 
fortunate result  has  never  taken  place  in  my  own  practice,  and 
I  believe  it  may  always  be  avoided  by  first  merely  dividing  the 
tendon,  if  the  convergence  be  sl^ht,  and  then,  in  eaee  it  be  not 
removed,  by  reintroduchig  the  blunt  hook,  and  separadng*  the 
muscle  from  the  ball  to  the  necessary  extent. 

I  shall  now  give  a  few  examples  of  the  last  variety  of  easee 
belonging  to  this  division,  viz.  those  where  a  still  continued 
convergence,  after  the  division  of  the  adductor  of  the  inverted 
eye,  is  indicated  by  a  continued  inversion  of  the  same-  eye. 

This  continued  squint  or  inverrion,  which  is  still  confined 
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to  thii  eye  whose  adductor  has  been  divided,  when  both  eyes 
are  uncovered,  and  the  patient  looking  before  him,  has  been 
nttributed,  (as  will  be  Been  by  referring  to  the  various  quota- 
tions at  the  beginning;  of  this  paper,)  to  very  different  causes, 
such  as  an  undue  contraction  of  the  inner  fibres  of  the  superior 
or  inferior  rectus,  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  external  rectus  or 
abductor,  healing  of  the  wound  of  the  conjunctiva  by  first  in- 
tention, the  eyeball  returning  to  its  bed  of  membrane  and  fat, 
like  a  cast  in  a  mould,  an  imperfect  division  of  the  adductor 
and  its  cellular  tissue,  &c.  &c.,  and  the  practice  adopted  for  it» 
removal  has  varied  according  to  the  views  entertained  by  those 
writers  as  to  the  reasons  of  the  continued  inclinatiou  inwards 
of"  the  eye. 

The  remaining  inversion  ia  no  doubt  eflected  hy  the  con- 
traction of  the  inner  fibres  of  the  superior  and  inferior  rectus ; 
but,  as  I  slated  in  the  Lancet  of  September  19,  this  contrac- 
tion is  made  to  accommodate  the  more  distinct  vision  of  the 
other  eye,  and  is  not  the  result  of  a  shortening  of  those  tibrea* 
as  is  at  once  proved  by  the  reversed  position  of  the  eyes,  when 
the  straight  or  sound  one  is  closed. 

An  unhealthy  slate  of  the  abductor,  contraction  of  the  con- 
junctiva, &c.  are  also  disproved  hy  the  same  simple  experiment- 

The  cause  of  the  evil  is  the  non-removal  of  the  mutual  con- 
vergence, the  continuance  of  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
ill-directed  association  of  the  motihc  nerves ;  and  the  continu- 
ed inversion  of  the  eye  operated  on,  depends,  as  before  stated, 
on  its  very  indistinct  vision,  which  renders  it  comparatively  un- 
fit for  use. 

Were  the  affection  conlined  to  the  inverted  eye,  and  the  in- 
clination inwards  attributable  merely  to  a  temporary  effort  made 
by  its  superior  and  inferior  recti  to  prevent  confusion  of  vision, 
the  practice  of  bandaging  the  sound  or  straight  eye  would  be 
.  all  that  was  required.  But,  as  already  mentioned,  the  only 
effect  of  that  practice  in  these  cases  is  reversing  the  position  of 
the  eyes,  so  that  the  utmost  to  be  gained  by  its  adoption  would 
be  a  permanent  change  of  inversion  from  one  eye  to  the  other 
hy  producing  a  change  In  their  relative  powers  of  vision. 

I  trust  the  distinction  thus  made  between  inversion  and  con- 
vergence will  be  clearly  understood.  The  former  depends  on 
the  eye's  comparatively  Indistinct  vision ;  the  latter,  on  an  ab- 
normal association  of  the  nerves  of  motion.  That  the  fault 
lies  in  the  nerves  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  not  in  the  muscles  themselves,  is  evident,  Ist,  from 
the  natural  position  of  each  eye  when  the  opposite  one  is  clos- 
ed ;  and,  adly,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  similar  action  is 
frequenUy  adopted  by  the  remaining  muscles  or  superior  and 
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inferior  recti,  causing  a  temporary  relapse,  to  remove  which  a 
side-practice  of  longer  or  shorter  time  will  be  often  found  ne- 
cessary, till  the  eyes  be  accustomed  to  their  new  association  or 
parallelism  of  movements. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  converging 
tendency  that  I  now  invariably  adopt  the  practice  of  dividing 
the  second  adductor,  when  an  inversion,  however  slight,  is 
seen  in  either  eye  on  looking  forwards,  after  the  division  of 
the  first  adductor ;  not  to  mention  the  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eyes  by  rendering  them  symmetrical. 

Hoping  that  these  remarks  will  render  the  principles  suffi« 
ciently  clear,  on  which  the  practice  of  dividing  the  correspond- 
ing muscle  of  the  straight  or  sound  eye,  as  it  has  been  frequent- 
ly termed,  was  founded,*  I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  few  exam- 
ples in  illustration,  begging  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  my 
paper  in  the  Lancet  of  September  19,  for  the  particulars  of 
the  successful  results  of  the  same  practice  in  the  two  first  cases 
of  the  kind  in  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  adopting  it,  in 
both  of  which  there  was  a  temporary  relapse,  which  was  com- 
pletely removed  by  side-practice.  In  the  second  of  these  the 
relapse  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  motor  nerves,  and  not 
at  all  to  the  nerves  of  sight  or  confusion  of  vision,  as  the  in- 
verted eye  was  affected  with  nebula,  which  rendered  it  utterly 
useless.  Both  cases  are  permanently  cured ;  at  least  it  may  be 
presumed  so,  as  there  has  been  no  convergence  for  several 
months. 

Case  III. — Sept.  14.  Miss  Rennison,  a^ed  13.  Squint  of 
seven  years'  duration.  Inversion  of  the  left  eye  so  great,  as 
nearly  to  conceal  all  the  white  internal  to  the  cornea,  when  the 
right  eye  was  straight,  and  the  patient  looking  at  an  object 
placed  before  her.  On  closing  the  right  eye,  their  position 
was  reversed,  but  on  raising  its  lid,  the  left  eye  instantly  turn- 
ed in  again.  Right  eye  always  made  use  of,  as  the  vision  of 
the  left  was  veryindistinct ;  abduction  good ;  eyeballs  small. 

Operation.— ^The  left  adductor  was  separated  and  divided* 
On  uncovering  the  right  eye,  a  slight  inversion  was  still  appa- 
rent in  the  left.  On  searching  carefully  with  the  blunt  hook, 
it  was  found  that  all  had  been  divided.  The  adductor  of  the 
right  and  straight  eye  was  then  divided,  which  completely  re- 
moved the  remaining  inversion  of  the  left  one,  and  restored 
the  parallelism,  at  the  same  time  rendering  them  equally  pro- 
minent. 

*  A  practice  that  has  been  regaided  bj  one  i/riter  as  **  too  abfiud  io  notice,*' 
(Vide  paper  by  Mr  Clay,  in  Lancet  of  January  3,  1841 ;)  and  as  a  novelty,  when 
adopted  in  Hrabitmut  divergent^  calcnlated  to  prodaee  incurable  convergent  ftitbi*- 
mus.    (Vide  paper  by  Mr  Duffio,  in  Lancet  of  November  7)  1840> 
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Remarh. — The  continued  inversion  of  the  left  eye  iu  tfaw 
ease  evidently  depended  on  its  iudietinct  vision,  as  it  was 
nearly  useless.  The  opeiution  on  the  second  and  straight  eye 
was  undertaken  in  order  to  remove  the  mutual  convergence, 
by  depriving  the  motor  nerves  of  their  converging  poiver.  The 
power  of  inversion  of  both  eyes  al\er  the  operation  w&s  nearly 
natural,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  small  size 
of  the  eyeballs. 

In  a  few  days,  there  was  a  slight  occasional  inversion  oftbft 
ieit  eye,  evidently  made  to  prevent  confusion  of  vision,  as  it 
was  removed  by  elosing  the  other  eye,  which  did  not  become 
inverted  in  turn,  as  seen  on  raising  its  lid,  when  both  eyes  re- 
mained straight.  By  bandaging  the  right  eye  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  the  vision  of  the  left  was  much  improved,  and  paral- 
lelism restored. 

Case  IV.  September  20.— John  Dixon,  aged  6.  Very 
great  inversion,  and  indistinct  vision  of  left  eye.  Position  of 
the  eyes  reversed  on  closing  the  right  or  striiight  one.  Ab- 
duction of  both  good.     Eyeballs  large. 

Operation. — The  left  adductor  was  separated  and  divided. 
On  uncovering  the  right  eye,  the  left  eye  again  turned  in.  A 
careful  search  with  the  blunt  hook  showed  that  all  had  been 
divided.  On  closing  the  right  eye,  and  raising  its  lid,  it  waft 
seen  slightly  inverted,  though  only  for  an  instant. 

As  the  continued  inversion  of  the  left  eye  was  thus  proved 
to  be  the  result,  not  of  a  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  its 
muscles,  but  of  the  non-removal  of  the  mutual  convergence, 
the  adductor  of  the  right,  and  still  straight  eye  was  divided^ 
without  separating  the  muscle  from  the  ball. 

BesuU. — Both  eyes  were  perfectly  straight  on  looking  for- 
wards. 

Itemarki. — Both  eyes  required  operation  in  this  case,  on  ae- 
oount  of  the  great  converging  power,  indicated  by  the  great 
inversion  of  the  left  eye.  As  the  eyeballs  were  large,  it  is 
probable  that  the  tendons  of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti 
were  large  in  a  corresponding  degree.  The  case  is  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  one,  and  there  has  never  been  any  renewaL 
of  the  mutual  convergence. 

Case  V— September  27,  (Vide  Plate  II.  Fig.  2,  a.)— Mr 
Irving,  aged  34.  Squint  of  twenty-eight  years'  duration.  In- 
version of  the  right  eye  so  great  as  to  conceal  the  inner  half 
of  its  cornea,  when  the  left  is  straight.  Right  eye  never  made 
use  of,  as  its  vision  is  very  indistinct.  On  closing  the  left;,  the 
position  of  the  eyes  was  instantly  reversed. 

Operation. — The  right  adductor  was  separated  and  divided, 
On  uncovering  the  left  eye,  the  right  one  was  still  as  tnnoh  in- 
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verted  as  to  eonceal  all  the  white  internal  to  the  cornea.  On 
searching  with  the  blunt  hook,  the  eyebairs  inner  surface  was 
eleanly  exposed. — (Vide  Fig.  2,  6.) 

After  a  little  persuasion,  the  patient  submitted  to  the  openM- 
tion  on  the  left  eye,  in  which  no  squint  oould  ever  be  detect- 
ed, except  on  closing  and  reopening  it,  and  then  only  for  a 
second  or  two. 

Result, — Perfect  parallelism  and  removal  of  the  ffreat  oonr 
tinued  inversion  of  the  right  eye.— (Fig.  2,  c  and  d.) 

Remarks. — For  three  days,  the  eyes  remained  straight,  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  right  eye  became  slightly  invert- 
ed again.  In  consequence  of  me  patient's  being  obliffed  to  at- 
tend to  his  business,  (that  of  a  barber),  he  was  unable  to  ban- 
dage the-  lefl  eye,  on  account  of  the  bad  sight  of  die  right, 
which  rendered  it  useless.  The  necessity  of  looking  almost 
constantly  forwards  tended  also  to  increase  the  convergence 
and  inversion  of  the  right  eye,  which  at  length  became  so  great 
as  nearly  to  conceal  all  the  white  internal  to  the  cornea  when 
the  left  eye  was  straight 

The  patient,  though  anxious  to  undergo  another  operation, 
was  induced  to  practise  looking  to  the  right  side  whenever  he 
bad  an  opportunity,  and  the  result  has  been  highly  advantage* 
ous.  When  he  now  looks  to  either  side,  the  eyes  are  pand- 
lel ;  and  on  looking  straight  forwards,  they  are  frequently  per- 
fectly natural,  though  an  occasional  inversion,  or  rather  cast,  is 
seen  in  the  right  eye.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  this  cast 
even  will  ultimately  disappear,  as  the  time  devoted  to  side- 
practice  has  been  short,  in  consequence  of  his  almost  constant 
occupation,  which  tends  much  to  increase  or  renew  the  de- 
formity. 

Case  VI.— September  28th.  Mary  Scott,  aged  22.  In- 
version of  the  right  eye  so  great  as  to  conceal  the  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  cornea  when  the  left  eye  is  straight.  Siffht  of  the 
right  indistinct  On  closing  the  left  eye,  and  desirmg  her  to 
look  at  an  object  placed  before  her  with  the  right,  the  latter 
remained  inverted,  and  looked  sideways  at  it,  as  the  part  of 
the  retina  corresponding  with  the  foramen  of  Soemmerii^ 
was  not  made  use  of.  On  moving  the  object  looked  at  towar£ 
the  right  side,  the  eye  bec^ipe  straight  or  central,  and  on  then 
raising  the  left  lid,  the  usiud  position  of  the  eyes  was  seen  re- 
versed for  a  few  seconds.  .. 

Operation. — The  right  adductor  was  separated  and  divided, 
but  a  decided  inversion  still  appeared  in  tne  same  eye,  and  en- 
tirely confined  to  it  when  botn  eyes  were  open,  and  the  pa- 
tient looking  at  an  object  placed  before  her.  That  the  mus- 
cle was  completely  detached  from  the  ball  was  ascertained  by 
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a  careful  search  with  the  blunt  hook.  The  adductor  of  the  left 
and  straight  or  sound  eye  was  then  divided,  and  the  result  was 
not  only  the  removal  of  the  inversion,  but  even  the  production 
of  a  slight  eversion  of  the  right  eye. 

Bemar/is. — The  slight  eversion  appeared  in  the  right  or 
quondam  inverted  eye,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its 
indistinct  vision,  and  showeti  the  effect  of  the  division  of  the 
left  adductor  in  a  remarkably  distinct  manner.  Considerable 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  this  case  in  forming  an  asso- 
ciation of  parallelism  in  the  different  movements,  as  the  ever- 
sion disappeared,  and  n'as  followed  by  an  inversion  of  the  same 
eye.  This  has  been  overcome,  however,  by  side- practice,  as 
bandaging  the  left  eye  would  have  been  worse  than  useless, 
on  account  of  the  insensibility  of  the  centre  of  the  right  retina, 
and  the  constant  inversion  ot  that  eye,  on  looking  at  an  object 
placed  before  it.  It  is  now  upwards  of  four  months  since  the 
operation,  and  on  standing  opposite  the  patient,  and  desiring 
her  to  look  at  you  when  both  eyes  are  open,  they  are  perfectly 
straight.  On  closing  the  left,  the  right  eye  instantly  becomes 
inverted. 

The  parallelism  is  maintained  in  this  case  by  the  association 
of  the  nerves  of  motion,  and  not  of  sight,  as  the  left  eye  alone 
is  made  use  of  when  both  are  open. 

Case  VII. — October  lOlh.  Joseph  Colthwalte,  aged  28. 
Left  eye  never  used,  and  the  inner  half  of  its  cornea  conceal- 
ed, when  the  right  is  straight,  and  the  patient  looking  before 
him.  On  closing  and  reopening  the  right  or  straight  eye, 
their  position  is  seen  reversed  for  a  few  seconds.  Can  abduct 
neither  eye  beyond  the  centre  of  the  orbit.  Vision  of  the  left 
eye  very  indistinct. 

Operation. — Separated  and  divided  the  left  adductor.  On 
uncovering  the  right  eye,  the  left  again  turned  in  so  much  as 
to  conceal  the  white,  the  right  eye  remaining  perfectly  straight. 
The  right  adductor  was  tlien  separated  and  divided,  and  pa- 
rallelism was  restored  as  nearly  as  possible,  though  not  per- 
fectly. 

Remarks. — In  a  few  days,  the  cure  was  made  quite  perfect 
by  side-practice,  and  there  has  been  no  relapse.  The  eyes  now 
correspond  both  in  appearance  and  powers  of  vision. 

Case  VIll. — Oct.  14.  Mary  Sheppard,  aged  18.  Stjuint 
of  fifteen  years'  duration;  inner  third  of  the  left  cornea  con- 
cealed when  the  right  eye  is  straight,  or  the  patient  looking 
before  her.  On  closing  the  right  eye,  their  position  is  re- 
versed, but  on  opening  it,  the  led  instantly  turns  in  again. 
Vision  of  the  left  very  indistinct.  Power  ot  abduction  nearly 
perfect. 
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'  Qpem^um.— The  left  adductor  wsb  separated  and  dmded, 
but  an  inversion  still  remained  in  ihe  same  eye*  A  careful 
search  with  the  blunt-hook  proved  ihe  complete  separation 
and  division  of  the  muscle  and  cellular  tissue.  The  adductor 
of  the  right  and  straight  eye  was  then  divided,  which  complete- 
ly removed  the  inversion  of  the  left,  and  restored  the  parallel- 
ism. 

Bemarks. — A  slight  recurrence  of  the  mutual  convergence 
was  soon  removed  by  side-practice,  and  both  eyes  have  since 
remained  perfectly  stnught. 

Casb  I  a.— Oct  22.  Mr  Gavin  Ghniy,  aged  Sa  Squint 
of  eleven  years.  Inner  mai^n  of  the  right  cornea  concealed, 
when  the  patient  looks  before  him,  and  the  left  eye  is  straight. 
Position  reversed  on  closing  the  latter.  Right  eye  never  made 
use  of,  and  its  vision  very  indistinct ;  eyebalb  large,  and  abduc- 
tion of  neither  juite  perfect 

Operation.— The  right  adductor  was  separated  and  divided, 
but  the  same  -eye  still  remained  inverted.  On  searching  with 
the  blunt-hook,  a  little  cellular  tissue  was  taken  up  and  divided. 
The  inversion  still  continued.  The  adductor  of  the  left  and 
straight  eye  was  then  separated  and  divided,  which  restored 
the  parallelism,  and  removed  the  inversion  of  the  right  eye, 
though  the  eyes  appeared  unduly  prominent 

Bemarks. — There  has  been  no  relapse.  This  is  probably  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  large  size  of  the  eyeballs,  as  the  pa- 
tient's business,  that  of  a  printer,  was  calculated  to  cause  a  re- 
currence of  the  mutual  convergence.  The  cure  is  perfect,  and 
appearance  of  the  eyes  quite  natural.  The  vision  of  both  also 
corresponds. 

Casb  X. — Oct  28.  John  Moi^;an,  aged  20.  Squint  of 
eighteen  years'  duration.  Inner  margin  of  the  right  cornea 
concealed  when  the  left  is  straight  Sight  of  right  eye  very 
indistinct.  On  closing  the  left  eye,  the  right  is  not  directed 
straight  upon  an  object  placed  before  it,  but  remains  inverted. 
On  moving  the  object  to  the  right  side,  the  eye  becomes 
straight.  By  raising  the  lid  of  the  other,  their  position  is  then 
seen  to  be  reversed ;  abduction  good ;  eyeballs  very  small. 

Operation. — The  right  adductor  was  separated  and  divided, 
and  the  eyeball  seen  completely  exposed.  The  same  eye  still 
continued  so  much  inverted,  as  to  conceal  all  its  white  internal 
to  the  cornea.  The  left  adductor  was  then  divided  and  sepa- 
rated, and  parallelism  restored,  though  occasionally  a  slight 
cast  appeared  in  the  right  eye. 

Remarks. — As  was  expected,  much  difficulty  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  the  cure  of  the  relme.  The  change  of  seat  of  sen- 
sibility of  the  right  retma,  and  small  uze  of  the  eyebalU^  'M\\iL 
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at  once  account  for  thU ;  the  former  rendtirin^  I 
poaiuon  of  that  eye  most  favourable  for  its  use;  the  latter  ao« 
counting  for  the  great  converging  power  of  the  inner  fibres  of 
the  superior  and  inferior  recti,  which  could  invert  the  eyes 
by  turns  in  a  natural  degree,  immediately  after  the  operatioD. 

A  few  days  ngo,  on  examining  the  ciise,  I  found  both  eyes 
straight,  but  on  closing  the  left,  the  right  turned  inns  former- 
ly, showing  the  association  to  be  merely  that  of  motion,  not  of 
BighU 

Case  XI.  —  Nov.  'J9.  Matthew  Robinson,  aged  27. 
Squinted  since  childhood.  On  looking  before  him,  the  inner 
margin  of  the  left  cornea  la  concealed,  while  the  right  eye  ' 
straight.  On  closing  the  latter,  their  position  becomes  rerei 
ed.  Sight  of  the  lelt  eye  very  indistinct,  and  a  white  sped 
seen  in  the  lens.     Abduction  good  ;  eyeballs  smal' 

Operation. — The  left  adductor  was  separated  and  dividi 
but  the  eye  still  turned  in.  A  careful  search  was  made  v 
the  blunt  hook,  but  it  was  found  that  all  had  been  divided. 

The  patient  was  then  urged  to  have  the  same  operation  per- 
formed on  the  other  eye,  but  this  he  resolutely  refused  to  sub- 
mit to,  as  nothing  could  induce  him  to  believe  that  it  was  at  all 
affected.  1  thought  it  better  to  leave  the  eye  inverted,  than 
divide  more  muscles  of  the  same  orbit,  and  increase  the  pro- 
minence, which  already  existed  after  the  division  of  the  tirstad- 
ductor,  though  the  patient  was  willing  to  undergo  more  ope- 
rations ou  the  squinting  eye. 

Side-practice,  of  course,  proved  in  this  case  insufficient 
remove  the  mutual  convergence,  and  the  eye  still  continut 
inverted. 

Case  XII. — Dec.  2.  Miss  Jane  Robinsou,  aj^ed  21.  Squint 
of  sisteen  years'  duration.  On  looking  at  an  object  in  front  of 
her,  the  inner  margin  of  the  left  cornea  was  concealed,  while 
the  right  eye  was  straight.  Position  reversed  on  closing  th» 
latter.  Power  of  abduction  very  imperfect;  vision  much  im- 
paired, as  the  left  cornea  is  nebulous. 

Operation. — The  Icfl  adductor  was  separated  and  divided, 
The  patient  could  then  abduct  the  eye  perfectly.  On  unco- 
vering  the  right  eye,  the  left  again  turned  in.      As  in  all  the 

EreviouB  cases  a  careful  search  was  made  with  the  blunt  hook, 
ut  all  was  found  divided.  The  adductor  of  the  straight  eyei 
was  tlien  divided,  and  the  inversion  of  the  lefl  completely  re- 
moved.    The  cure  was  perfect. 

Remarks. — A  slight  relapse  was  removed  in  a  few  days  by 
ude-practice.  In  this  case,  as  in  a  few  others  of  the  kind  on 
which  I  have  operated,  viz.  where  the  cornea  of  the  inverted 
eye  was  affected  with  nebula,  the  vision  of  the  good  eye 
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much  improved.  This  can  only  be  accounted,  for  by  tfie  stea- 
diness of  its  position,  since  it  no  longer  requires  any  e£brt  to 
prevent  its  inversion,  the  mutual  convergence  having  been  re* 
moved. 

It  would  be  useless  to  offer  more  examples  of  this  variety 
of  strabismus, — indeed,  I  fear  they  are  already  too  numerous. 
But  I  wish  to  impress  on  the  reader,  1.  that  the  division  of 
the  adductor  of  the  inverted  eye  very  often  &ils  in  removing 
its  squint ;  and  2.  that  its  continued  inversion  may  be  remov- 
ed instantly  by  a  division  of  the  corresponding  muscle  of  the 
straight  and  clear-seeing  eye,  provided  the  convergence  be  mu- 
tual, as  ascertained  beforehand  by  their  association  of  move- 
ments. 

I  am  anxious  to  lay  the  more  stress  upon  this,  as  I  regret  to 
learn  that  such  eminent  surgeons  as  MM.  Roux  and  Velpeau 
regard  the  operation  itself  as  unsatisfactory,  and  one  that  must 
soon  be  abandoned ;  an  opinion  entertained  also  by  some  sur- 
geons of  this  country,  who  have  operated  on  a  number  of 
cases,  but  confined  their  operation  or  operations  to  the  inverted 
eye. 

The  continued  inversion,  as  before-mentioned,  depends  on 
the  eye's  inutility  for  the  purposes  of  vision ;  and  the  surgeon 
must  direct  his  attention,  not  to  the  removal  of  that  inversion 
by  dividing  more  muscles  of  the  same  eye,  but  to  the  renu>val 
of  the  mutual  convergence,  in  causing  which  the  straight  or 
non-squinting  eye  is  equally  implicated. 

As  the  convergence,  though  not  the  inversion,  is  always 
shared  by  both  eyes,  so  ouffht  the  operation  to  be,  provided 
parallelism  be  not  restored  by  the  division  of  one  adductor. 

And  in  such  cases,  I  would  insist  upon  the  division  of  both 
adductors  at  the  same  sitting,  in  order  to  remove  the  converg- 
ing tendency  as  soon  as  possible,  otherwise  the  habit  assumed 
by  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  may  be  so  powerful  as  to  re- 
quire operation  on  them  also.  * 

In  all  the  cases  where  I  have  divided  both  adductors  at  the 
same  sitting,  the  squint  has  been  removed.  In  most  of  them 
the  eyes  have  been  instantly  made  parallel  on  looking  forwards^ 
and  equally  so  in  a  few  weeks  on  looking  to  either  side.  In 
a  few  a  slight  divergence  has  been  caused,  accompanied  by  di- 
plopia ;  but  this  has  always  disappeared  in  a  few  days.  In  two 

*  In  one  case  only  has  the  diviiion  of  bo4i  adduction  ftOed  in  remoYinff  the 
iquint,  and  I  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  habit  acquired  by  the  superior  and  inferioc 
lesU,  as  an  interral  of  three  weeks  passed  orer  before  the  second  operation  waa 
had  recourse  to.  A  search  was  made  at  the  same  time  to  ascortain  if  the  tet  ad> 
ductor  had  formed  a  new  attachment  to  the  ball,  but  the  latter  was  found  quite  dear* 
Though  the  person  still  squinU,  the  efiect  of  the  ditrision  of  .the  adductor  of  the 
stfai^t  eye  was  greater  on  the  inverted  one,  than  the  difiskm  of  its  own  adductsf* 
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or  three  an  occasional  cast  has  been  obaerved  immediatoly  af- 
ter the  division  of  both  adductors,  when  an  oscillation  of  tbe 
eye  that  was  formerly  inverted  was  seen,  caused  by  the  alter- 
nate action  of  the  abductor,  and  superior  and  inferior  recti, 
which  soon  disappeared  when  the  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
their  new  association. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  oi strabismus  divergent, 
I  may  mention  that  I  have  on  several  occasions,  where  the 
squint  had  been  removed  by  the  division  of  the  first  adductor, 
bad  recourse  to  tbe  same  operation  on  the  second  eye,  in  order 
to  render  them  equally  prominent,  and  make  them  correspond 
in  appearance.  The  second  operation  in  this  case  must  be 
conducted  with  extreme  care,  so  as  merely  to  divide  the  ten- 
don near  its  insertion,  without  separating  its  cellular  attach- 
ments to  tbe  ball,  for  fear  of  producing  eversion. 

Class  II.  2d  Vaihety.  Mutual  Divergent  Strahismm. — Like 
the  last,  mutual  divergent  striibismus  may  be  classified  under 
two  beads,  viz. — 

a.  Cases  requiring  the  division  of  one  abductor,  b.  Cases  re- 
quiruig  the  division  of  both  abductors. 

a.  Cases  of  Mutual  Divergent  Strabismus  requiring  the  divi- 
sion of  one  abductor. — Like  the  cases  of  mutual  convergence, 
the  closing  of  either  eye  makes  the  other  straight;  and  on 
raising  tbe  lid  of  the  closed  one  it  will  be  seen  everted. 

When  the  mutual  divergence  is  slight,  as  indicated  either 
by  the  constant  slight  eversion  of  the  same  eye  when  the  pa- 
tient looks  forwards  with  both  eyes  open,  or  by  the  alternate 
slight  eversion  of  the  eyes,  when  their  powers  of  vision  cor- 
respond or  nearly  so,  the  division  of  one  abductor  will  be  all 
that  is  required ;  and,  for  the  reasons  before  given,  I  would 
select  the  usually  everted  eye,  or  that  one  whose  vision  is  most 
indistinct,  for  operation. 

Where,  however,  the  eversion  has  resulted  from  the  division 
of  one  adductor,  and  cannot  be  removed  by  practice,  1  would 
give  a  preference  to  the  other  or  straight  eye,  in  order  to  reti- 
der  thorn  equally  prominent. 

If  the  eyes  be  made  use  of  alternately,  parallelism  will  be 
restored  by  the  division  of  either  abductor. 

b.  Cases  of  Mutual  Divergent  Utrabismus  requiring  the  divi- 
sion of  both  abdactors.—The  particulars  of  the  first  case  of  this 
kind  that  1  operated  upon  (on  October  6,  1840,)  were  given 
at  sufficient  length  in  tbe  lancet  of  October  31.  The  secoiicl 
case  was  alluded  to  in  tbe  same  paper,  and  will  serve  to  illue- 
trate  this  class. 

Case.  October  10.  Plate  II.  Fig.  3.  o.  Mr  Wilson,  aged 
4 J, — ti'qiiint  of  thirty  years'  dwialTOTi.     Oft\ottk,vn?,  forwards. 
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the  right  eye  is  always  straight,  and  the  left  so  much  everted 
as  to  expose  scarcely  a  line  of  the  albuginea  external  to  the 
cornea.  The  e version  is  always  seen  in  the  left  eye,  its  vision 
being  so  indistinct  as  to  render  it  useless.  On  closing  the 
right  eye  the  left  becomes  straight ;  and  on  raising  the  lid  of 
the  former,  it  is  seen  everted  for  an  instant,  when  their  posi- 
tion becomes  reversed.     Power  of  inversion  good. 

Operation. — The  left  abductor  was  separated  and  divided, 
and  was  found  scarcely  thicker  than  a  crow-quilL  A  slight 
eversion  was  still  apparent  in  the  same  eye.  On  searching 
with  the  blunt  hook,  it  was  found  that  all  had  been  divided. 
(Fig.  3,  b.)  After  a  little  explanation,  the  patient  readily 
submitted  to  the  second  operation. 

The  abductor  of  the  straight  or  sound  eye  was  then  divided, 
which,  by  removing  the  diverging  power,*  and  restoring  the 
parallelism,  removed  also  the  continued  eversion  of  the  left  eye. 
(Fig.  3.  c.  and  d.)  The  cure  was  perfect,  and  the  power  of  ab- 
ducting each  eye  existed  in  the  natural  degree,  immediately  after 
the  operation. 

Remarks.'-^In  a  few  days  the  left  eye  again  appeared  slightly 
everted,  and  on  closing  and  reopening  the  other,  the  aflPection 
was  proved  to  be  mutual.  The  patient  was  directed  to  prac- 
tise looking  forwards  at  very  near  and  small  objects.  By  this 
means,  a  slight  temporary  convergence  was  produced,  which 
was  soon  removed  by  the  patient's  judicious  management  The 
eyes  have  now  been  perfectly  straight  for  upwards  of  three 
months,  and  the  vision  of  both  now  corresponds. 

The  other  cases  of  strabismus  divergens^  on  which  I  have 
operated,  resemble  this  one  so  closely  that  it  would  be  merely 
a  repetition  to  lay  them  before  the  reader.  In  all  of  them,  the 
vision  of  the  everted  eye  was  very  indistinct,  and  consequently 
the  inclination  outwards  after  the  first  operation  was  still  con- 
fined to  it ;  and  in  all,  the  division  of  the  corresponding  muscle 
of  the  straight  eye  restored  the  parallelism. 

The  relapse  that  takes  place  in  these  cases  requires  consi- 
derable practice  to  remove,  and  in  one  of  my  cases  a  slight  cast 
outwards  still  remains,  particularly  on  looking  upwards. 

In  none  of  them  has  there  been  any  granulation,  and  this 
may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  horizontal  incision  of  the 
conjunctiva,  which  does  not  leave  the  sclerotic  so  much  expos- 
ed, the  excrescence  appearing  to  shoot  from,  its  surface. 

When  a  granulation  appears,  it  may  be  touched,  if  small, 
with  nitrate  of  silver.     If  it  be  large,  however,  I  wait  till  the 

*  I  make  use  of  the  word  power,  for  the  diverging  tendency  or  influence  of  the 
motor  nerves  exists  even  during  the  parallelism  obtained  by  the  operation,  and  ge* 
nerally  sliows  itself  by  causing  a  temporary  relapse*    . 
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woiinil  of  the  conjunctiva  contracts  around,  and  partly  9tran> 
gulatea  it.  The  narrow  neck  is  then  snipped  through  with  a 
pnir  of  scissors,  close  to  the  bell,  and  the  bleeding  surfnce  touch'- 
ed  with  caustic,  which  is  generally  found  suthcient  to  prevent  iU 
renewal. 

In  conclusion,  1  may  Wallowed  to  olFer  fi  few  remarks  on 
the  classiti cation  generally  udopted  in  cases  of  strabismus. 

Mr  Lucas  (and  in  quoting  his  opinions  I  believe  1  lay  before 
the  reader  those  generally  entertained)  divides  them  iato, 

1.  Convergent,  II.  Divergatt,  and  III.  Anomalous. — "  Con- 
vergent strabismus,"  he  tells  us,  "  may  atfect  one  or  both  eyes  ;" 
and  his  mode  of  ascertaining  it  is  by  holding  his  hand  obliquely 
in  front  of  the  straight  or  better- sighted  eye,  and  "  desiring 
the  patient  to  exercise  the  other."  If,  when  the  usually  in- 
verted eye  becomes  straight,  the  other  retreats  into  the  inner 
canthus,  the  case  is  one  of  double  convergent  strabismus,  and 
will  require  the  division  of  both  adductors;  "  but  if  the  con- 
trary occurs,  if  both  eyes  are  at  this  period  straight,  or  even  if 
the  covered  one  has  but  a  slight  inclination  inwards,  the  case 
is  one  of  single  convergeDt  strabismus,  and  the  iimer  rectus  of 
one  eye  only  will  require  to  be  divided."  ( Vide  p.  48  and  49  of 
Mr  Lucas's  treatise  on  Squinting.) 

Now  I  may  again  mention,  that  in  all  the  cases  I  have  seen, 
where  the  eyes  were  free  in  their  movements,  whether  requir- 
ing the  division  of  one  adductor  or  both,  the  convergence  wan 
mutual,  and  the  only  effect  of  closing  or  shading  one  eye  was 
substituting  its  inversion  for  that  of"  the  other.  The  conver- 
gence was  neither  removed  by  it,  nor  the  eyes  made  parallel. 

if  parallelism  can  be  temporarily  induced  by  covering  the 
clear-sighted  eye,  it  ought  to  be  bandaged  till  the  sight  of  both 
is  made  to  correspond,  when  a  permanent  cure,  without  having 
had  recourse  to  operation,  would  be  the  result.  Such  a  case 
I  have  not  yet  seen,  and  it  could  only  be  termed  one  of  single 
inversion,  not  single  convergence. 

In  cases  requiring  the  division  of  both  adductors,  the  mutu- 
al convergence  is  also  shared  by  both  eyes,  and  differs  only  in 
degree  from  those  requiring  the  division  of  one. 

In  these  cases,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  the  inversion 
may  be  always  seen  in  the  same  eye,  when  both  are  open, 
though  the  convergence  is  always  shared  by  both  eyes. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  the  division  of  both  adductors,  when 
it  was  found  necessary,  fail  in  removing  the  squint,  if  both  ope- 
rations were  undertaken  at  the  same  silting.  The  relapse  that 
generally  supervenes  has  been  perfectly  removed  In  nearly  all 
these  cases  by  side-practice;  and  where  the  vision  of  the  eyes 
caa  be  made  to  correspond,  the  cure  will  probably  be  perma- 
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nenty  though  a  sufficient  length  of  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to 
render  it  certain. 

The  occasional  cast  that  is  sometimes  seen,  weeks  or  even 
months  after  the  operation,  may  be  always,  I  believe,  attribut- 
ed to  one  of  two  causes,  viz.  either  a  continuance  of  the  con- 
verging tendency,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  degree  of 
side-practice  not  having  been  resorted  to  with  sufficient  perse- 
verance on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  the  difficulty  of  making 
the  sight  of  the  eyes  correspond. 

In  the  former  case,  I  believe  the  cure  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  the  patient's  good  management. 

In  the  latter,  the  propriety  of  removing  the  occasional  squint 
by  further  operation  is  questionable,  as  that  object  can  only  be 
gained  by  permanently  destroying  the  eye's  power  of  inversion, 
and  consequently  depriving  both  of  their  beautifully  associated 
lateral  movements. 

The  preceding  remarks  and  cases  will  show  that  much  re- 
quires to  be  done  after  the  operation.  The  converging  or  di- 
verging tendency,  (according  to  the  kind  of  strabismus,)  that 
exists  during  the  parallelism  obtained  by  operation,  shows  its 
effects  in  most  cases  on  the  remaining  musclea  by  causing  a 
relapse ;  and  close  observation  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  with 
well-directed  and  persevering  practice  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tient, will  be  found  requisite  in  order  to  render  the  cure  com-^ 
plete. 

With  attention  to  these,  however,  the  operation  will  not 
only  be  found  one  of  the  most  beautiftil,  but  also  one  of  the 
most  successful  that  was  ever  introduced  into  surgery.  . 

Carlisle^  1841. 


Art.  VIII. — Observaiions  on  Corpora  Ltttea.  Part  III.  Cow- 
taining  the  History  of  the  subject  By  Robeut  Paterson, 
M.  D.,  Vice-President  of  the  Anatomical  Society,  Extra- 
ordinary Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  Member 
of  the  Obstetrical  Society,  and  one  of  the  Coundl  of  the 
Wernerian  Natural  History  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Physician  to  the  Leith  Dispensary,  Humane  Society,  and 
Casualty  Hospital,  &c. 

In  the  former  parts  of  these  observations,  it  has  been  our 
object  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  true  corpus  hUeum^ 
not  only  of  the  human  being,  but  of  the  lower  animals ; — the 
appearance  of  false  corpora  luteoj  (as  they  have  been  termed, ) 
and  to  point  out  the  marks,  which  are  to  be  looked  vc^^tl  ^sk 
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tliatinguisbiiig  these  two,  from  each  other.  Our  present  in- 
<iuiry  19  intended  to  include  the  history  of  the  Biibject^  as  well 
Hs  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it  regarding  the  questioo 
of  the  existence  of  corpora  lutea  (properly  so  called,  true  bo- 
dies,) without  impregnation, — theformer  parts  beingin  fact  prac- 
tical and  descriptive,  thepresentbeinghistorical  and  explanatory-. 
In  examining  (he  history  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  our  especinl 
obi«>ct  to  quote  each  author  as  fully  as  possible  from  his  origi- 
nal works,  and  to  add  a  few  explanatory  observations,  so  that 
each  Indirldual  may  judge  for  himself,  from  the  quotations  we 
shall  make,  if  our  explannlions  do  not  seem  proper  or  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory. 

We  shall  find  in  the  inquiry  on  which  we  are  abont  to  enter 
much  to  interest  and  instruct;  much  more,  indeed,  than  could 
be  a  priori  anticipated,  after  what  has  been  already  said  and 
written  on  the  subject. 

\ta  importance,  we  think,  cannot  be  questioned,  as  it  involvea 
considerations,  both  ofa  moral  and  medico-legal  nature,  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  and  which  it  will  be  our  object  to  point 
out  as  we  go  along. 

it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  subject,  how 
very  long  the  opinions  of  medical  men  have  kept  at  vunance 
on  it;  for  although  it  is  more  than  two  centuries  and  a-half 
since  the  corpus  luteum  was  tirst  described,  and  nearly  two 
centuries  since  Malphigi  wrote  (who,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
show,  was  the  first  author  who  doubted  that  the  corpus  luteum 
was  connected  with  pregnancy,)  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  still  as  far  as  ever  from  being 
settled ;  that  medical  men  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  being  at 
unison  on  the  point ;  and  that,  if  a  case  should  now  occur  which 
would  bring  the  opinion  of  the  profession  on  this  subject  before 
the  courts  of  this  country,  our  knowledge  would  be  found  to 
have  made  very  little  progress  since  the  memorable  occasions 
when  they  were  last  brought  before  the  public,  viz.  in  the  trial 
of  the  students  at  Edinburgh  for  disinterring  the  body  of  a 
lady,  and  that  of  Mr  Angus  of  Liverpool,  for  the  alleged  mur- 
der of  Miss  Burns. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  what  can  be  the  cause  of  such  a  stand 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  anatomical  knowledge,  un- 
less  it  be  referred,  to  the  little  attention  which  is  paid  to  the 
appearances  in  the  ovaries,  by  medical  men  in  genera).  We 
ourselves  have  met  with  many  of  the  best  informed  professional 
men,  who  had  no  very  accurate  ideas  regarding  the  yellow 
bodies  found  in  the  ovaries.  It  is  true  that  we  have  been 
much  misled  regarding  the  word  corpus  luteum;  but  it  has 
DOW  been  properly  explained  ;  and  we  are  convinced,  that,  if 
any  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  bodies  (be 
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they  trae  or  false  corpora  lutea^)  found  in  the  ovaries  of  women) 
witn  the  deUneations  which  have  been  given  of  them  by  recent 
writers,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  distinguishing 
a  true  from  a  false  corpus  luUunu 

It  is  matter  of  re^et  that  authors  of  the  present  day  should 
not  describe  more  minutely  the  appearance  of  objects,  found  in 
the  ovary  and  uterus,  more  especially  when  circumstances 
warrant  a  suspicion  of  these  organs  containing  any  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  conception. 

This  remark  is  applicable  to  many  cases  which  we  might 
mention  in  the  works  of  recent  authors,  but  more  especiwy 
applies  to  a  most  interesting  case  which  Dr  Taylor  of  London 
has  related,  in  his  valuable  observations  on  perforation  of  the 
stomach,  in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports.  * 

The  case  we  do  not  hesitate  to  quote  in  fiill,  as  being  one 
of  painful  interest. 

<<  In  June  1838,  a  female  in  a  noble  £Eimily,  i^ed  28^  was 
taken  ill,  and  died  somewhat  suddenly  under  suspicious  circum* 
stances. 

<*  She  had  been  unwell  for  about  three  weeks,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  occasional  vomiting  and  disturbance  of  the  stomach. 
Still  her  illness  was  so  slight  that  it  did  not  the  least  interfere 
with  the  performance  of  her  usual  duties.     On  a  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, about  four  o'clock,  and  therefore  about  four  hours 
after  her  last  meal,  (although  this  could  not  be  ascertained 
with  certainty),  she  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  suffering  from  the 
most  excruciating  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  violent  vomiting. 
The  skin  was  cold  and  clammy ;  there  were  other  signs  indi- 
cative of  a  mortal  collapse,  and  the  abdomen  was  tender  and 
painfuL     It  being  suspected  that  she  had  taken  poison,  mag- 
nesia, and  afterwards  sulphate  of  magnesia  were  exhibited. 
No  poison  was  found  in  the  room,  and  she  strongly  denied 
the  imputation.     As  there  were  some  grounds  for  believing 
that  she  had  been  the  subject  of  an  improper  intrigue  with  a 
male  person  in  the  establishment,  and  symptoms  resembling 
irritant  poisoning  had  occurred  suddenly,  and  without  apparent 
cause,  while  she  was  in  tolerable  health,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  such  a  suspicion  should  have  arisen.     In  spite  of 
treatment,  the  symptoms  continued  to  become  worse ;  tJie  vo- 
miting was  violent ;  and  she  died  the  following  morning,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  about  fifteen  hours  aft;er  her 
first  seizure. 

*^  Mr  Hilton  inspected  the  body,  and  found  all  the  organs 
healthy,  except  in  the  abdomen.  There  were  strong  marks  of 
peritoneal  inflammation;  the  intestines  were  loosely  adherent 

*  Guy*8  Hospital  Reports,  No.  yUi.     April  1839.     Pigt  52. 
VOL.  LV.  NO.  147.  C  C 
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to  each  other,  and  a  i]u»ntity  of  lymph  was  effused  upon  their 
surfaces.  The  cavity  contained  about  a  pint  of  liquid,  irhicll 
was  collected,  and  reserved  for  analysis.  This  had  evideutly 
escaped  from  an  aperture  in  the  stomach,  which  was  empty. 
The  uterus  was  enlarged;  its  internal  surface  vascular;  but 
presenting  no  appearance  of  embryo.  The  ovaries  were  vas- 
cular, and  on  one  of  them  was  seen  a  recent  corjms  luteum. 
The  organs  were  in  such  a  state  as  to  lead  to  a  strong  suspicion 
that  intercourse  had  recently  taken  place." 

Upon  investigating  the  cise  minutely,  it  was  proved  that' 
the  patient  died  from  perforation  of  the  stomauh  from  diseaBe* 
and  not  from  poison. 

In  reading  this  melancholy  history,  every  one  must  be 
struck  with  its  suspicious  character,  and  equally  with  the 
satisfactory  way  in  which  its  particulars  have  been  so  well 
explained.  The  conclusions,  however,  which  the  author  has 
drawn  regarding  the  appearance  presepted  by  the  uterine 
organs,  do  not  appear  at  all  warranted  by  the  facts  recorded. 
"  The  organs  were  in  such  a  state,"  says  he  "  as  to  lead  to  a 
strong  suspicion  that  intercourse  had  recently  taken  place."  We 
are  inclined  to  maintain  the  purity  of  character  of  ibis  deceas- 
ed young  woman,  even  from  the  appearance  which  Dr  Taylor 
has  described  in  the  uterine  'organs.  What  appearances,  we 
would  ask,  take  place  in  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  as  the  result  of 
recent  sexual  intercourse  ?  We  are  only  aware  of  one  case  in 
which  such  has  been  described,  and  that  is  by  Dr  Bond  of 
Philadelphia. 

"  In  May  1 827, 1  wasin  vited  by  Dr  Samuel  Tucker  to  examine^ 
poal  mortem,  the  body  of  a  female  who  had  destroyed  herself 
with  laudanum.  She  was  apparently  bcween  18  and  20  yeara 
of  age,  well-formed,  and  in  good  health.  She  passed  a  night, 
or  the  most  of  it,  in  eoitu  with  a  young  man,  and  before  morn- 
ing swallowed  a  large  quantity  oflaudanum.  Dr  Tucker  waa 
called  to  her  in  the  course  of  the  moruing,  but  so  late,  that  all 
his  efforts  to  restore  her  were  IneiTectual.  The  body  was 
opened  next  morning,  in  the  presence  of  Drs  Tucker  and 
Meigs.  The  viscera  of  tlie  abdomen,  so  far  as  they  were  exa- 
mined, exhibited  no  marks  of  disease,  but  the  odour  oflauda- 
num was  very  strong  in  the  stomach.  I  removed  the  organs 
of  generation,  and  took  them  home  for  examination. 

"  The  uterus  was  larger  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  it  when 
healthy  and  uuimpregnated,  and  its  colour  indicated  more  vas- 
cularity. The  ovaries  were  large,  extremely  vascular,  and  si- 
tuated nearer  the  uterus  than  usual."     "  The  Fallopian  tubes 

*  Holt  oi  ^t  poil  merlem  tixmrnaAaa  ot 
immeiliDtily  nller  cciiui.  By  H.  Bond,  M. 
nil  gf  Medical  SeicDce,  !m  1831,  p.  Wi. 
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Avere  very  vascular,  so  much  so,  as  to  give  them  a  firmer  and 
more  fleshy  appearance  than  usual,  and  instead  of  ending  in 
loose,  floating  fimbriae,  appeared  to  terminate  by  an  union 
with  the  ovaries,  and  to  be  very  tortuous  on  account  of  the 
short  distance  between  the  ovaries  and  the  origin  of  the  tubes. 
On  the  surface  of  the  ovaries  were  seen  a  few  small  vesicles  of 
the  siee  of  shot,  projecting  little  or  none  beyond  tbe  suriace  of 
the  gland,  and  containing  a  slightly  turbid  fluid.  From  the 
ovaries  and  the  fimbriae,  several  small  vesicles  were  seen 
hanging.  Upon  cutting;  open  the  uterus,  it  was  found  to  be 
thickly  coated  with  a  substance  having  the  appearance,  and  the 
strong  peculiar  odour  of  semen.  Some  of  this  substance  was 
in  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  Fallopian  tubes  (at  least  the 
one  which  was  laid  open)  cdntained,  apparently,  the  same  mat- 
ter ;  but  whether  it  possessed  the  seminal  odour  was  not  as- 
certained. Upon  wiping  this  matter  from  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  uterus,  it  was  found  to  be  of  a  vivid  red,  as  red  as  the 
conjunctiva  in  acuteophthalmia,  or  as  if  it  had  been  injected  with 
vermilion," 

In  the  history  of  this  very  interesting  case,  it  is  made 
obvious  to  us  that  increased  vascularity  of  the  uterus  and 
its  appendages  are  the  result  of  sexual  intercourse.  Might  it 
not  have  arisen  in  this  case  from  approaching  menstruation  ? 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  obvious  to  us,  that,  if  in- 
creased vascularity  of  the  organs  always  took  place,  we 
should  have  married  females,  and  those  living  as  prostitutes, 
sufi^ering  more  commonly  from  chronic  disease  of  the  womb 
and  its  appendages.  At  all  events,  it  is  certainly  too  much  to 
put  down  increased  vascularity  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus,  as  at 
all  indications  of  recent  sexual  intercourse.  The  same  vascu- 
larity may  arise  from  other  causes,  from  menstruation  begun, 
or  about  to  begin,  or  from  other  sources  of  excitement  than 
menstruation  or  copulation.  We  must  not  look  upon  what 
takes  place  in  the  lower  animals,  as  has  been  shown  by  killing 
them,  and  examining  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  during 
heat,  as  well  as  imiAediately  after  copulation,  as  at  all  satisfac- 
tory, or  illustrative  of  what  takes  place  in  the  human  female. 
In  all  the  lower  animals,  copulation  will  only  take  place  when 
the  animal  is  in  season;  and  we  well  know  the  state  of  vascular 
turgescence  which  exists  in  these  organs  at  that  time,  whether 
connection  takes  place  or  not. 

Although,  therefore,  the  ovaries  and  internal  surface  of  the 
uterus  were  in  a  vascular  state,  they  cannot  justify  the  conclu- 
sions  which  have  been  drawn  irom  them.  A  case  which  lately 
occurred  to  a  medical  friend  in  Edinburgh,  will  enable  us  bet- 
ter to  judge  of  what  appearances  take  place,  and  re^in  for  a 
short  time  the  result  of  sexual  intercourse.     Eveixin  this  caiBA^ 
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it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  it  might  not  have  been  the    rew 
neaa  of  menstruation  about  to  begin.  i 

A  girl  about  19  j-pars  of  age,  and  in  the  employment  of  A 
miHiner  in  Edinburgh,  had  been  subject  to  attacks  of  pain  in 
the  epigastric  region  for  two  or  three  years.  She  had  late- 
ly got  into  terms  of  intimacy  witli  a  young  gentleman,  with 
whom,  it  appeared,  she  had  remained  from  home  the 
whole  of  the  night  previous  to  her  death.  On  the  morning 
of  her  death,  and  previous  to  her  returning  home,  she  wm 
seized  with  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  which  became  rapidly 
worse,  extending  soon  over  the  whole  abdomen,  and  ac- 
companied with  rapid  sinking ;  and  in  spite  of  every  remedy, 
she  died  about  one  o'clock  of  the  same  day.  The  body  wai 
examined  eight  hours  after  death.  Ulceration  and  perforatioD 
of  the  duodenum  were  found  to  have  occurred.  The  uterus  and 
ovaries  were  more  vascular  than  natural.  The  ot  uteri  was 
quite  led,  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  was  a  little 
more  vascular  than  usual.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus  was  found 
filled  with  a  substance  which  very  much  resembled  seminitl 
fluid ;  it  had  its  appearance  and  odour ;  and  became  pink-colour- 
ed on  the  application  of  heat.  Both  ovaries  contained  yellow 
bodies  of  different  sizes,  and  some  serous  cysts.  The 
bodies  were  of  an  irregular  form,  of  small  size,  and  in  fact 
bore  all  the  characters  offaisc  corpora  lutea. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  much  more  likely  eJiplann" 
tion  of  the  appearances  in  the  uterine  organs,  which  were  met 
with  in  the  case  recorded  by  Dr  Taylor,  is,  that  they  were  about 
to  begin,  or  had  actually  began,  the  process  of  menstruation.  All 
the  appearances  correspond  with  such  a  notion.  "  The  internal 
surface  of  the  uterus  was  vascular ;  the  ovaries  were  vascular ; 
and  on  one  of  them  was  seen  a  recent  corpus  luteum."  We 
have  ourselves  now  had  a  good  many  opportunities  of  examin- 
ing the  uterus  and  appendages  of  women  dying  during  men- 
Btruation ;  and  we  refer  to  another  part  of  this  paper  for  an 
abstract  of  the  appearances  which  have  been  noticed  by 
other  authors  and  ourselves  during  this  period.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  such  a  condition  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries  arc  the 
first  and  the  last  appearances  which  these  organs  exhibit 
during  this  process;  that  an  elfusion  of  blood  of  greater  or  less 
size  always  takes  place  into  the  ovary  at  this  time  ;  and  that  the 
colouring  matter  of  this  clot  is  absorbed  ;  and  that  generally  it 
has  BSBumeda  yellow  hue  by  the  time  that  the  next  menstrual  pe- 
riod comes  round,  "  On  one  of  the  ovaries  of  this  patient  was 
Been  a  recent  corpus  luteum."  There  is  no  further  description 
of  thiscor^ws(»?rtim  given;  but,  from  its  having  been  found  ".on 
the  ovary,"  which  must  mean  on  the  surface,  or  very  near,  and 
iiicluding  the  surface,  it  certainly  shows  that  it  can  have  heeiL 
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of  no  great  size,  and  therefore  cannot  have  been  a  recent  a)r' 
pus  luteum, — a  recent  body-  of  this  kind  generally  filling  up  the 
most  part  of  an  ovary.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  are  inclin- 
ed to  look  upon  this  body  which  was  found  on  the  ovary,  as  not 
a  corpus  luteum^  but  as  one  of  those  false  yellow  bodies  which 
result  from  the  excitement  of  menstruation,  and  that  more  than 
likely  in  this  case  it  was  the  body  which  had  been  formed  at  the 

t previous  menstrual  period.  We  fear  that  we  have  dwelt  too 
orig  on  this  subject,  and  that  we  may  have  said  more  than  is 
allowable  in  fair  professional  criticism ;  but  every  one  must  feel, 
and  feel  justly  too,  for  the  character  of  a  young  woman,  blight- 
ed in  consequence  of  appearances  found  after  death,  and  appear- 
ances which  we  still  maintain  may  arise  in  every  woman  from 
natural  causes. 

We  had,  previous  to  reading  the  above  recorded  case,  ima- 
gined to  ourselves  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  unfortunate 
individual  had  been  the  near  relation  of  a  medical  man  present 
at  the  autopsy.  How  very  painful  must  have  been  that  per- 
son's feelings,  supposing  that  the  case  had  been  looked  upon  in 
the  same  light  as  Dr  l\iylor  has  done  the  one  now  recorded  ; 
and  this  we  held  out  as  one  of  the  strongest  grounds  for  every 
medical  man  making  himself  acquainted  properly  with  this  sub- 
ject. This  we  now  can  do  the  more  strongly,  not  only  from 
the  case  which  we  have  just  been  occupied  in  examining,  but 
also  from  one  or  two  which  have  lately  occurred  to  ourselves. 
One  of  the  cases  to  which  I  more  especially  refer  is  thus  re- 
corded by  my  friend,  Dr  Williamson,  to  whom  it  occurred. 

**  A B— — ,  aged  17  years;  stout  and  plethoric,  and 

enjoying  excellent  health,  till  within  the  last  two  or  three 
months  of  her  life,  during  which  time  she  is  reported  to  have 
complained  of  occasional  slight  epigastric  pain.  On  Saturday 
evening,  the  2d  November  1839,  she  had  been  enjoying  her- 
self with  some  young  friends.  She  retired  to  bed  in  the  best  of 
health  and  spirits  about  eleven  o'clock  on  that  evening,  and  was 
awoke  on  Sunday  morning  about  one  o'clock,  with  great  pain 
over  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  accompanied 
with  slight  vomiting.  These  symptoms  continued  unabated  till 
one  o'clock  p.  m.  on  Sunday  forenoon,  when  she  expired,  exactly 
twelve  hours  from  the  seizure.  Upon  examination  aftier  death 
it  was  found,  that  she  had  died  from  perforation  of  the  stomach.* 
The  leftFallopian  tube  contiuned  purulent  matter.  The  internal 
surface  of  the  uterus  was  extremely  vascular,  but  the  ovaries  were 
healthy.  One  of  them  contained  numerous  small  and  irregu- 
lar-shaped yellow  bodies,  one  of  which,  about  the  size  oi  a  pea, 
was  looked  upon  as  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  true  corpus  lu' 

*  The  symptoms  along  with  the  morbid  appearaDcei  detailed,  are  here  very  much 
abridged. 
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teum.  Its  irrog;iikr  Ibrm,  small  size,  ani]  wunt  of  the  plicHtionsr 
so  characteristic  of  the  early  corpus  luteum,  at  once  proved  it 
to  1>e  a  false  body,  and  identical  with  the  numerous  other  yet- 
low  bodies  which  existed  in  that  ovary."  It  will  be  observed, 
that  the  appearances  in  the  uterine  organs  of  this  case  verjr 
much  resemble  those  of  tlic  cases  we  previously  described  ;  ana 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  have  been  set  down  by 
many  individuals,  as  the  result  of  recent  impregnations,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  character  of  the  unfortunate  deceased.    ' 

We  cannot  conceive  a  harder  case  than  the  indiscriminate 
assertion  that  every  yellow  body  found  in  the  ovary  is  the  re- 
sult of  impregnation.  In  such  a  case  as  we  have  just  related, 
an  assertion  of  this  kind  would  throw  a  stigma  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  one  whose  character  may  have  been  previously  nn- 
hlemished,  when  death  had  for  ever  silenced  her,  and  upon  the 
surviving  relations,  a  stigma;  the  more  severe,  since  they  have 
no  means  whatever  of  proving  its  fallacy.  It  is  a  point,  then, 
ivhich  affects  the  well  being  of  society  at  large,  as  well  as  the 
individual  interests  of  every  medical  man. 

And,  again,  the  ability  to  distinguish  a  true  from  a  false  cor- 
pus luteum,  may  prove  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  ends 
of  justice.  It  may  point  out,  as  we  have  attempted  to  do  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  these  observations,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  man  mur- 
dering Ills  wife,  considerable  provocation  may  have  been  o^r- 
cd  to  the  man,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  wife  cohabiting 
with  another  in  his  absence,  and,  as  was  proved  on  dissection, 
had  actually  conceived.  Or,  it  may  furnish  the  means  of  as- 
certaining, as  in  the  case  of  Miss  Burns  of  Liverpool,  whe- 
ther or  not  pr^nancy,  early  or  advanced,  had  existed. 

While,  theretbre,  a  minute  knowledge  of  such  appearances 
ought  to  be  acquired  by  every  member  of  the  profession,  so 
that  he  may  be  accustomed  with  them,  it  is  of  consequence  to 
know,  that  such  is  best  gained  by  every  one  examining  the  sub- 
ject for  himself.  The  appearances  in  the  ovaries  ought  to  be 
tirsl  compared  with  the  representations  given,  and  then,  with 
a  previously  unprejudiced  mind,  every  one  may  soon  distin- 
guish them. 

History  of  the  Conrus  Luteum  oukinc  the  Sixtekntk 
Cknturv. 
During  no  period  in  the  annals  of  the  history  of  medicine,  did 
anatomical  knowledge  gain  so  much  ground  as  during  the  six- 
teenth century ;  and  the  anatomy  of  the  womb  and  appendages 
wiis  not  neglected.  The  structure  of  the  testes  muliebrts  or 
ovaries  were  previously  inisundcrsteod.  They  were  believed  to 
secrete  a  female  seminal  fluid  ;  but  nothing  was  known  further 
of  the  anatomy  of  their  texture,  till  Vcsahus  and  others  point* 
ed  out  ()iL>  presence  of  veaidea  m  Uwk  slvucturc. 
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1561.  The  first  author,  however,  who  makes  any  mention 
of  the  corpus  luteum  is  Gabriel  Fallopius.*  This  celebrated 
man  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Pisa  in  the  year 
1548,  and  is  generally  believed  to  have  died  in  his  40th  year, 
in  1563.  He  published,  in  156J,  his  Observationes  Anato- 
mies, in  which  he  first  made  mention  of  what  may  be  conside- 
red the  corpus  luteum.  In  discussing  the  point,  whether  there  is 
seminal  fluid  contained  in  the  ovaries  or  not,  he  says  :  **  Vidi 
quidem  in  ipsis,  (viz.  the  ovaries)  quasdam  veluti  vesicas,  aqua 
vel  humore  aqueo,  alias  luteo,  alias  sero  limpido  turgentes,  sed 
nunquam  semen  vidi."  It  may  be  doubted  whether  or  not  the 
above  passage  refers  to  the  corpus  luteum.  It  certainly  is  the 
first  mention  that  we  find  made  of  yellow  bodies  in  the  ovary, 
and,  of  course,  may  refer  as  well  to  false  as  true  corpora  lutea. 

1566.  Volcher  Coiterj*  flourished  about  this  period.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Fallopius,  and  adopted  the  maxims  of  his  mas- 
ter. In  his  work,  entided  ^^  Externarum  et  internarum  prin- 
cipalium  humani  corporis  partium  tabulae  atque  anatomicse  ex- 
ercitationes,"  he  has  lefl  what  has  been  considered  by  most 
authors  on  the  historv  of  anatomy, I  as  the  first  description  of 
the  corpus  luteum.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
this  work,  and  am,  therefore,  sorry  that  I  cannot  quote  the 
authority. 

History  OF  theCorpus  Luteum  during  the  Seventeekth 

Century. 

It  is  rather  remarkable)  that,  although  a  very  great  number 
of  celebrated  anatomists  flourished  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  and  be^nning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  none  of 
them  has  made  any  mention  whatever  of  the  subject  of  the 
corpus  luteum^  till  De  Graaf  wrote  in  the  year  1672.  All  the 
authors  during  this  time,  however,  describe  the  vesicles  in 
the  ovarian  tissue,  and  Kerkringius  must  have  been  aware  of 
and  seen  the  corpus  luteum^  although  he  nowhere  describes  it. 
Thomas  Bartholinus,  however,  in  his  Anatomia  Reformata, 
published  at  the  Hague  in  the  year  1660,  makes  the  following 
references  to  the  corpus  luteum^  (P^®  155.)  ^^  Substantia 
(viz.  of  the  ovary),  tota  ex  pluribus  glandulis  ac  vesiculis  coag- 
menta,  raro  tamen  virilibus  similis." 

1672.  In  this  year,  then,  Hegnerus  de  Ghraaf  wrote  his  just- 
ly celebrated  work,  ^^  de  Mulierum  organis  ^enerationi  inser- 
vientibus.^  It  was  the  first  description  which  any  author  had 
minutely  given  of  the  structure  and  general  appearance  of  the 

*  Fallopius,  Obieryationes  Anatomica,  apud  Opera  Omiua.    1584. 
-f  Externarum  ei  intcrDarum  piincipalium  coiporis  Human!  partium  Tabulae  atquc 
Anatomies  Ezercitationes.     Folio,  Nuremberg)  I5G6,  and  1673. 
X  Boerbaayc**  Prielectiooet  Acailemie«»  Vol.  yi.  p.  81  ;  and  Hamilton's  Hiitorjr 
of  MedicinCf  Vol.  ii. 
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eorptu  lutenm  during  this  century,  and  may  be  almost  looked 
upon  as  the  (irst  distinct  and  proper  description  of  the  bodjr 
which  had  been  given  to  the  public. 

"  Qitse  vero  (says  De  Graaf),  secundum  natiiram  aliquando 
tantum  in  mullerum  t«BtibuB  inveniuntur,  sunt  globuH  qui  glan> 
dularum  conglomeratarum  adinstar  ex  multis  particulis  a  centro 
ad  circumferentiam  recti  quasi  ductu  tendentibus  conKantur,  et 
propria  membrana  abaolvuntur.  Hos  globulos  non  omni  tein- 
porc  in  fcemellarum  testtculis  csistere  dicimus  ;  quia  post  coi- 
tum  tantum  in  illis  deteguntur  onus  aut  plures,  prout  aoiiaat  ex 
illo  congressu  unum,  aut  plures  foetus  in  lucem  edet.  Neqne 
illi  adhuc  in  omnibus  aut  ejuadem  generis  animalibus,  semper 
eodem  modosese  habenU  In  voccis  enim  flavum,  in  ovibus  ru- 
brum,  in  aViis  cineritium  colorem  eortiuutur :  praet«rea  aliquot 
post  coitum  diebus  tenuiori  substantia  praiditi  sunt,  et  in  suo 
medio  limptdum  liquorem  membrana  inclusum  contineut,  quo 
una  cum  membrana  furas  propulso,  exigua  solum  in  iis  capaci- 
tas  superat,  quae  sensim  ita  aboietur ;  ut  postremis  gestationis 
mensibuB  ex  solide  tantum  sub Btantia  conflari  videantur,-  enixo 
jam  fcetu  globuli  illi  rursus  imminuuutur,  ac  tandem  evanes- 
cunt."* 

In  the  pBBsage  we  have  just  quoted,  will  be  found  a  clear 
and  dbtinct  description  of  the  body,  incumbered  by  no  theory, 
and,  in  nhort,  including  much  in  small  compass.  He  evident!] 
speaks  from  personal  observation.  There  is  one  paragraph 
which  may  require  a  little  explanation  if  taken  alone,  viz  "  that 
corpora  lutea  do  not  always  exist  in  the  ovaries,  but  only  after 
coitus."  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  succeeding  passage, 
that  he  refers  to  impregnation  ;  one  or  more  {corpora  iutea} 
being  detected  in  the  ovary,  according  as  the  animal  produces 
one  or  more  f<etuses  at  a  birth." 

In  the  same  year,  viz.  1672,  John  Swammerdam  published 
his  work  entitled  Miraculum  Naturae.  In  this  work  he  folljr 
diacuBBes  the  process  of  impregnation  as  it  was  then  known, 
It  is  well  known  that  Swammerdam  was  a  fellow  pupil  of  the  ce- 
lebrated De  Graaf,  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  that  they 
both  distinguished  themselves  as  anatomists,  under  the  cele> 
brated  Van  Home.  The  author's  understanding  of  our  pre- 
sent subject  may  be  best  drawn  from  his  own  words,  "  [n^;Di- 
tudo  borum  ovorura  (viz.  the  Graafian  vesicles)  in  mulieribua 
non  semper  eadem,"  "  sed  ita  ut  glandularum  seu  vesiculsrunii 
semen  prolificum  continentium,  non  ovorum  eis  nomen  indide- 
rit"  "  Ac  ne  in  virginibus  quidem,  eadem  omnium  magni- 
tudo  est,  sed  alia  aliis  majora  sunt." 

It  is  very  evident,  from  the  above  passage,  that  Swammer- 
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dam*  knew  very  little  regarding  the  corpus  luteufn,  and  in  fact 
has  only  casually  mentioned  the  circamstanoe.  We  would  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  have  made  the  quotation  at  all, 
had  it  not  been  that  his  name  is  so  frequently  quoted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject* 

1675.  Nicolas  Hobokenus,  Anatomia  Secundinae  Vitulinae, 
p.  231. 

^^  Quam  enim  in  sinistro  testiculo  aliquoties  ostendebam 
substantiam  glandulosam,  aureo  colore  conspicuam,  modo  mdo- 
rem,  modo  minorem ;  nunc  hoc,  nunc  illo  tenore,  atque  hac 
iilam  figuratione  efformatam  ac  terminatam ;  in  dextro  inve- 
nire  non  dabatur." 

In  the  above  quotation  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
author  describes  corpora  lutea^  although  it  is  probable  that  he 
might  have  included  the  fiedse  yellow  bodies.  We  are  more  in- 
clined, however,  to  think  that  he  spoke  of  the  true  corpora  lu^ 
tea^  and  that  he  referred  to  their  being  seen  of  different  sizes  at 
various  periods  of  pregnancy.  He  nowhere  states  his  ever  having 
found  the  corpus  luteum  without  pregancy ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  from  the  context,  that  he  imagined  them 
certainly  connected  with  pregnancy. 

1683.  Steno,"!"  the  well  known  discoverer  of  the  duets  lead- 
ing from  the  salivary  glands  to  the  mouth,  published  this  year, 
a  description  of  the  corpus  luteum  in  his  work  on  the  muscles 
and  glands. 

^^  In  ovario  (says  Steno)  praeter  ova  quae  numero  plurima, 
magnitudine  di versa,  et  praeter  integentes  ova  membranas,. 
perque  membranas  excurrentia  sanguinea  vasa  et  omnia  con- 
nectentes  varios  fibrarum  plexus,  etiam  substantia,  cui  incum- 
bent, notanda,  quam  primo  quidem  intuitu  pancreas  salutares, 
is  illi  et  color  et  moUities,  dissectam  vero  liquore  quodam  crasso 
sanguineis  striis,  album  colorem  iniicientibus  repletum  invenies; 
dubito  tamen  anne  parenchyma  fuerit  tabefactum  cum  expresso 
hoc  succo  remanserit  nihilominus  membranae  accumbens  ejus- 
dem  coloris  solidior,  substantia  multis  vasis  instructa,  quae  nulli, 
quam  glandulosae  magis  videbatur  affinis." 

The  above  is  an  excellent  and  original  description  of  the 
corpus  luteum  ;  for  although  no  name  is  given  to  it,  it  describes 
so  well  the  appearance  occasionally  seen  in  the  human  female, 
and  always  in  the  ewe  and  pig,  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  He 
does  not  refer  at  all  to  the  use  of  this  body,  or  its  connection 
with  impregnation ;  nor  does  he  allude  to  De  Ghraaf 's  descrip- 
tion, or  that  given  by  any  previous  author. 

1685,  Peyer,:|:  the  equally  well  known  discoverer  of  the 

*   MiraculaiD  Naturae,  nve  uteri  muUebris  iabrica,  notts  in  J.  V.  Home,  pro- 
droinum  iUuttrata.   4to.  Lugd.  Batav.  1672.  P.  49. 

t  N.  Steno  de  MuicuUs  et  Glandulit.    Lugd.  Batav.  1683.    p.  77- 
X  Peyerus  de  Ruminationc.     Banliae,  1665.     P.  49. 
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glaiitls  of  tlio  intestines,  dcacribed  in  ihis  ycav  the  ovarit-s  and 
their  corpora  lulen. 

"  Profecto  fceminarum  testiculos  a  coitii  affici  ac  immutarij 
jialain  indicant  puUulantia  tubercula  fibroeit  ct  glandulosa  qui^ 
bus  ovum  quodlibet  foecundum,  admirando  naturae  inscnio  ]i- 
beratur  atque secern itur.  Vidimus  hfec  etpalpavimuBBliquoties 
cum  in  vaccis,  ovibus  et  capris,  turn  pra;cipue  etiam  in  dtunis 
wlgaribuB,  cervini  genoris,  quaruni  copiam  indiiJtu  Regis 
Chriatianiesimt  Ludovici  Magni  Lutetiee  nabui,"  "  anno  hujus 
Bseculi  septuageaimo  octavo.  Exigui  quidem,  fateor  sunt  da- 
maruni  teaticuli ;  sed  poet  coitum  ftecunduni  iu  alterutro  eoriim 
papilla  aive  tuberculum  fibrosum  semper  succrescit,  quo  ovum 
seu  conceptus  ab  ovario  llbcratur,  ut  per  tubum  postea  dcscen- 
dut  in  uteruni." 

In  the  above  quoted  passage,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Peyer  refers  to  the  true  corpus  luteum  ftuberculn  ^fibrosa  et  glan- 
dulosa). There  is  no  other  body  to  which  this  description  can 
strictly  be  applied. 

He,  secondly,  afiirms  that  these  bodies  are  only  to  be  found 
in  one  or  other  ovary  after  impregnation,  he  having  had  great 
opportunities  of  examining  this  subject  in  experiments  on  deer, 
which  were  atforded  him  through  the  kindness  of  the  King.         ^_ 
And,  thirdly,  he  looks  npon  thefiorpvs  luteum  as  being  secreted    ^| 
around  tlie  ovum  ;  which  by  this  means,  "  through  the  won-    ^| 
derful  ingenuity  of  nature,"  is  freed  from  the  ovitnea,  and  then    ^| 
passes  along  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  uterus.    It  is  important 
to  be  remembered,  then,  that  Peyer  describes  the  corpus  iu- 
teitm  as  forming  around  the  ovum  after  couception,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  pressing  It  outwards  till  it  escapes  from  the  ovary, 

IGS6.  This  year  is  memorable  in  having  brought  to  light 
two  most  excellent  works,  in  which  the  subject  of  the  corpus 
luteum  is  most  amply  and  fully  discussed.  The  tirst  was  the 
beautiful  and  original  work  of  Marcello  Malpighl,  who,  i 
letter  addressed  to  Sponlus,  makes  known  his  views  on  impr^- 
nntion  and  the  corpus  luteum.  We  shall  quote  tlie  statements 
and  views  of  Malpighi  as  fully  as  our  space  will  permit,  as  they 
are  not  only  new,  but  also  are  to  be  considered  the  first  which 
look  distinctly  upon  the  corpus  luteum  as  being  formed  anterior 
to,  or  unconnected  with  impregnation.  His  words  are  as 
follow  : 

"  Tractu  temporis  luteum  eolidumque  corpus  emergit  iu  tan- 
tam  excrescens  molem  ut  totam  quasi  ovarii  partem  papilla 
quadam  protubernt,  magnitudine  compteto  augmento  cerasifruc- 
tum  aequat,  (referring  to  the  corpus  luteum  oi'  the  cow),  Ex- 
terior superficies  aspera  est,  nounullis  exiguis  tumoribus  ine- 
nnalibus  cxcilata,  tibris  carneis  ambilur  quae  cat  in  glandulis 
observutur,  intcnns  seac  insinuaut-     Vasa  quoquc  sanguinea 
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et  nervi  excurrunt  Membrana  involvitur  praecipuc  in  papil- 
lari  appendioe,  quam  communis  ovarii  tunica  ulterius  in- 
vestit." 

<^  In  completo  quoque  luteo  hoc  corpore,  interdum  nil  fere 
occurrit  contenti  coUiquamenti,  sed  frequentissime  ab  interior! 
tunica  papillam  investiente,  ubi  fovea  exterius  utplurimum  ex- 
citatur,  et  foramen  postremo  excavatur  cinereum  quoddam  cor- 
pus prod  ucitur  membraneum  et  fortaase  fistulosum,  quod  ver- 
sus centrum  perpendiculariter  elongatum  in  ramos  vasorum 
instar  dividitur,  qui  universam  lutei  corporis  compagem  excur- 
runty  bisque  appenduntur  lobuli  sub  diversis  inclinationibus. 
In  aliquibus  adultis  corporibus  luteis,  versus  centrum  et 
quandoque  profundius,  ovulum,  cum  appendice  magnitudihis 
grani  milii  observatur. 

^^  Sinuoso  ductu  pervia,  qui  a  papillae  medio  foras  hiat 
ita,  ut  stylum  admittat :  inclusa  vero  cavitas  magnitudini 
pisi  aequatur  et  ambiente  membrana  uno  cum  continuato  ductu 
investitur.  Haec  itaque  in  diversis  constitutionibus  de- 
prehensa  probabiliter  evincere  videntur  luteum  hoc  corpus 
non  solum  pro  custodia  ovuli  ejusque  ejectioue,  a  natura  exci- 
tatum  esse,  sed  fortasse  ejusdem  generatione  conferre,  hincque 
glandulosam  potius  quam  musculosam  censendum  esse;  ejus 
enim  structura  non  est  fibrosa,  nee  camea,  sed  potius  succen- 
turiatis  renibus  persimilis,  nnde  probabiliter  dubitari  potest, 
per  glandulosam  hoc  luteum  filtrum  praeparari  et  separari  ma- 
teriam  quae  transmissa  per  ramos  umbilicalis  vasculi,  tandem 
inovulumseupraeviam  cicatrigem  ichore  contentamimmutatur.^' 

^'Ex  his  quoque  dubitari  potest  vesiculas,  quae  quocumque 
tempore  in  ovariis  copiosae  luxuriant,  inequalem  sortitas  mag- 
nitudinem  et  concrescibili  colliquamento  plenas,  non  esse  vere 
ova  quae  postremo  foecundentur,  sed  materiam,  ex  qua  fortasse 
glandulosum,  luteumque  corpus  primo  excitatur.  Non  enim 
videtur  certum,  post  coitum  tantum,  seminisque  masculini  af- 
fusionem,luteam  et  glandulosam  manifestari  substantiam  et  banc 
foecundati  inclusi  ovuli  signa  praeferre ;  nam  fraequentissime 
in  vitulis  nuper  natis  unam  vel  alteram  vesiculam  insignem 
deprehendi,  cui  lutea  haec  substantia  graminis  instar  adnas- 
cebatur.  In  vaccis  quoque  praegnationis  praecipue  tempore,  et 
in  diversa  contenti  foetus  aetate,  lutea  haec  corpora  interdum 
ciceris  modo  cerasorum  fructum  aequantia  in  ovariis  observavi, 
et  haec  multiplicia,  nee  tamen  superfoetationis  suspicio  aderat. 
Hoc  idem  in  muliere,  circa  septimum  graviditatis  mensem  ob- 
servavi, quin  et  in  uno  eodem  ovario  in  diversis  animalibus 
plura  lutea  haec  corpora  unequalis  magnitudinis  extant,  in  qui- 
bus   non  succedit  tanta  foetuum  multiplicitas.     His   addam 

*  Malpighi,  Opera  Omnia,  p.  32-3.    fipitt  ad  Sponio. 
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ill  pluribus  ovariis  concoctia  praecipue,  vosa  ampla,  luteo  succo 
coiicretoturgere.  Dubilari  quoque  potest,  non  unicam  Tesiculam  al- 
buntlnis  absumi  pro  generatione  Intel  iiniua  corporia  sed  fortasse 
plures  insumij  nam  ubi  pcrfectmn  extuberat  luteum  hoc  corpus  Don 
solum  totara  fet^  ovarii  concavitatem  occupat,  sed  frequenter  pau- . 
cae  albuminis  vcsiculae  adsiant  cum  allis  copiosissimae  numeren- 
tiir.  Hisitaquc  pens!  tat  lb  uun  improbabiliter  colliges,  luteam  banc 
glandulosamque  substantiam  non  immediate  subsequi  seminiB 
alTusionem  factara  in  ovo,  intra  ovarium  contento ;  sed  longe 
ipsum  antecedere,  et  subventanea  quoque  dari  ova,  vesiculas  pariter 
colliquameuto  ref'ertas  non  esse  rigorose  ova,  scd  matcrtam,  ex  qua 
glaudula  excitatur,  cujusope  ovum  se para tur,  fovetur,  etstato  tem- 
pore cicitur." 

In  the  above  quotation  there  are  several  points  which  !t  wiJI 
be  necessary  to  examine  minutely,  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
if  tliey  really  bear  out  the  views  and  impressions  which  have  been 
currently  given  to  themi  if  the  meaning  of  the  author  is  precisely 
what  is  generally  understood  at  the  present  day. 

The  first  paragraph  which  we  have  quoted  distinctly  shows 
that  Malpighi  knew  what  a  corpus  luteum  was,  and  that  he  was 
familiar  with  it  in  the  cow.  His  description  of  it  is  aUo  new, 
and  not  at  all  similar  to  that  given  by  De  Oraaf,  which  we  have 
already  quoted. 

He  distinctly  speaks,  however,  of  two  kinds  of  corpora  lutea, 
one,  which  he  calls  the  adult  corpus  luteum,  "  in  aliquibus  adultis 
corporibus  luteis  f'  and  another,  to  which  he  gives  no  name  but  the 
corpus  luteum.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  applied  the  same 
term  to  all  yellow  bodies  found  in  the  ovary ;  for  he  says,  "  quin 
et  in  uno  codem  ovario  in  diversis  animalibus,  plura  lutea  haec 
corpora  inequalis  magnitudinis  extant,  in  quibus  non  succedit 
tanta  foetuui  multiplicitos ;'"  and  "  non  raro  luteum  hoc  corpus 
nmgnitudicem  ciceris,  pene  adeptum  pyrum  figura  mutatur  ;  et 
inlemis  a  centro  versus  collum  sensim  angustatum  sinum  habet 
colliquamento  tnrgidum," — showing  that  he  made  no  distinction 
in  the  name  of  these  bodies,  although  he  was  perfectly  aware  that 
the  one  was  concerned  in  conception,  and  the  other  not. 

From  these  statements,  it  appears  evident  that  Malpighi  ar- 
ranjjcd  all  yellow-coloured  bodies  found  in  the  ovary  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  corpora  lutea.  It  is  true  that  he  knew  and  has  de- 
scribed the  true  corpus  luteum,  which  he  says,  in  the  cow,  is  of  the 
size  ofa  cherry ;  but  he  also  applies  the  term  corpus  luteum  to 
those  yellow  bodies,  numerous  in  the  ovaries,  and  about  the  big- 
ness of  a  small  vetch,  "  magnitudinem  ciceris,'"  which  profes- 
sional men  now  understand  better,  and  refer  to  their  true  source, 
effusions  of  blood  into  the  tissue  of  the  ovary. 

We  have,  secondly,  to  remark  that  Malpighi  and  the  anato- 
mists of  his  day  laboured  under  great  disadvantages  in  not  know- 
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ing  the  true  appearance  of  the  OYura.  Thus  we  find  Malpighi, 
and  it  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  particular  doctrines  which  he 
adopted,  considering  a  small  firm  body  which  he  found  on  one  or 
two  occasions  in  the  interior  of  a  corptis  luteum^  as  the  ovum. 
We  have  already  shown  that  Peyer  described  the  carpus  luieum 
as  formed  around  the  ovum.  Malpighi,  however,  goes  a  step 
fitrther,  and  describes  the  carpus  luieum  as  secreting  the  ovum, 
and  all  this  from  his  having  once  or  twice  observed  a  small 
firm  body  in  the  interior  of  a  cavity  within  the  corpus  luieum*^ 

On  this  circumstance  alone,  we  think,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  built  his  particular  theory  regarding  the  body 
in  question, — a  theory  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
show  was,  verbatimj  copied  and  promulgated  as  original  by  Sir 
Everard  Home. 

It  appears  to  us,  that,  from  the  examination  of  Malpigh^s  writ- 
ings, the  following  impartial  conclusions  may  be  arrived  at. 

Firstj  That  he  considered  all  yellow  substances  found  in  the 
ovaries  as  corpora  lutea. 

Seconds  That  he  considered  all  those  yellow  bodies  as  formed 
to  secrete  ova. 

Thirdy  That  he  considered  it  as  not  proved  that  yellow  bodies 
are  formed  in  the  ovary  after  conception. 

Fourth^  That  the  vesicles  appeared  to  him  the  materials  out 
of  which  the  corpora  lutea  are  formed,  by  means  of  which  the 
ova  are  secreted,  nourished,  and  at  their  proper  time  expelled  from 
the  ovary. 

1680-1686.  John  Bohn,  usually  Latinized  Bohnius,  well- 
known  as  the  author  of  a  medico-legal  treatise  on  the  comparative 
mortality  of  wounds,  was  professor  of  anatomy  at  Leipsig.  His  ob- 
servations on  the  carpus  luieum  are  to  be  found  in  his  Circulus 
Anatomico-Physiologicus,  published  at  Leipsig  in  the  before-men- 
tioned year.  Bohnius  was  a  pupil,  and  great  admirer  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Malpighi,  to  whom  he  has  d^cated  his  work.  He 
differs,  however,  in  many  points  firom  Malpighi,  and  we  shall, 
therefore  quote,  as  fully  as  our  space  will  permit,  his  remarks  on 
this  subject  ^^  Causa  hujus  subsidentiae  corpus  illud  glandulo- 
sum  est,  quod  fecundatam  intra  testem  stipat  ovulum  et  proven- 
tum  suum  portione  hujus  fluidi  intrinseci  debet.^  **  Precarium 
hoc  videbitur  illis,  quibus  adhuc  inc^um,  post  coitum  demum 
foecundumyglandulosam  hanc  substantiam  roanifestari  idque  ide6, 

*  We  have  already  ezplMoed  and  deUnetted  (Part  1.  of  tbew  obeer?aUoiM)caiea 
which  mutt  have  been  similar  to  the  ones  above-mentiooad.  llie  minttte  fiim  body 
found  in  the  interior  of  a  cavity  in  the  connu  hUeum  ii  tfie  remains  of  the  eentral 
fibrinous  mass,  which,  either  not  entlrdy  filling  up  die  eavi^  at  first,  or  afterwards 
becoming  detached  Arom  the  membrane  fining  the  interior  of  the  cavi^  of  the 
corput  ItiUumt  assumes  the  appearance  whidi  has  been  described  by  MalpU^,  Hooie, 
and  others. 
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quodiniiapeTiutiBfi>eme]]is,aca]jquaniiliuiinpregnatis  ctiam  ob- 
Boirelnr,  item,  muJtipIex  reperi&tur  in  ovurlis  illiinim,  aniinaliuiii, 
quM  hand  maUipan. 

. . .  Verum  quemtiamodum  alioratn,  imprimis,  qauniin  fiileB  optimit 
tt  obeerrandi  dexteritoa  conspicim,  autopaiam  in  dubiutn  vocatt; 
Bebfl.  duco,  ita  qaio  oculis  propriis  cum  attctitiotic  in  luateriam, 
quam  mente  Wvo,  directu,  diffidatn,  ntmo  mihi  viiio  vcrtct, 
adeoque  quftntmn  quidem  bis  in  diTCisis,  tam  faiumni,  qium  fam- 
tonim,  subjectis  usurpavi,  nimquain  nisi  ^i  coitu,  mc  excrescent  Jam 
illam  glandulosam  obseivasse,  testor.  \':mc\  elapsi  sunt  menses, 
cum  puellae  seddcim,  et  paulo  post  £.]iiis,  tredecim,  annorum, 
bis  ipsis,  vera  inf&nlicidsejavenculae,  ncrm  a  puerperio  septitnana 
eztispicium  ceiebrarem,  Id  quanim  neutr^,  ne  veEtigium  ejus,  de- 
prebendere  potai.  Pariter,  qaos  uteroi?  vaccinos  et  ovillos  hajus 
rei  ezperianaae  causa  bactenus  lustniTi,  honim  non  impregnatorum 
testiculos  glomia  bis  glandulods  thcuob,  focloraiu  vcro  iiliiis  tan- 
turn  lateris,  cujos  cornu  foetum  gerebat,  teaticuJum  uno,  effisto 
tainen,  inBtmctnm  vidi,  bine  ordinari^  non  nisi  coitus  prdi&ric 
producium,  substantiam  banc  auguror.  Bicut  autem  expeiieBtiA 
innoteecit,  per  petulcam  nonnulluum  lasciTJam  et  nefandaa  fiie- 
tionea  ac  titillationes  iaterdum  et  nne  omni  mam  cobabitatrane 
aliquod  OTuIum  ad  uterum  proTocari,  subTentaneam  equidem ;  ita 
nee  ratio  deest,  quin  va  ^usmodi  aubjectis  eibi  relictis  aliquando 
similia  substantia  generetur,  qnatenns  vel  a  stimulis  venereis  in- 
trinsecis,  vel  extiaordinario  sanguinis  et  succi  genitalis  orgasmo, 
cxagitationem  intcstinani  et  secessum  portionis  lympbaticae  nnius 
alteriusve  ovuli,  impregnationis  inotui  similem,  contingere  non  im- 
possibile  est.""* 

Tlie  passage  which  we  have  just  quoted  from  the  works  of  the 
learned  Bobn,  contains  all  tbat  he  has  said  regarding  the  corpus 
luteum  ;  and  we  connot  but  be  struck  with  the  following  facts,  oa 
drawn  from  a  perusal  of  the  passage  quoted. 

Pirei,  That  he  has  ^ven  no  positive  definition  of  what  a  cor- 
pus luieitm  is,  a.Dd  that,  while  he  talks  of  it  as  a  glandular  body,  be 
seems  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Malpighi,  that  it  secretes  tbe  ovule. 

Second,  That  jn  no  portion  of  his  observations  does  he  refer 
positively  to  bis  having  seen  corpora  lutea  in  the  ovaricE  of  in- 
fants and  unimpregnated  females,  as  well  as  several  in  the  ovaries 
of  those  pregnant  with  one  foetus.  In  no  part  of  bis  observations, 
we  say,  does  be  mention  having  seen  them.  He  only  speaks  and 
refers  to  the  observations  of  ouiers.  "  Precorium  hoc  videbetur, 
illis  quibuB  adhuc  incertum,"  &c. 

Third,  That  his  explanation  oftbe  reason  why  corpora/u/eoare 
formed  without  conception,  viz.  during  lasciviousncss,  from  titilla- 
tion  without  connection,  or  from  connection  without  impregnation, 
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rests  upon  the  following  foundation, — that  experience  teaches  us 
that  it  is  not  impossible. 

Valisneri,  in  his  work  referred  to  below,*  states  his  opinion  re- 
garding the  corpus  luteum.  He  was  a  professor  at  Padua,  and 
a  great  admirer  of  the  doctrines  of  Malpighi,  whose  statements  re- 
garding the  corpus  luteum^  he  maintains,  viz.  that  they  are  form- 
ed in  the  ovaries  of  virgins. 

Bertrandi  soon  afterwards  undertook  the  investigation  of  the 
subject.  He  is  quoted  as  having  proved  that  corpora  lutea  are 
formed  without  impregnation.  His  experiment  was  as  follows. 
He  took  three  female  guinea  pigs  from  their  mother,  and  kept 
them  separate  from  the  male  animal  fifteen  months,  when  he  kil- 
led them,  and  in  every  one  of  these  animals  were  found  corpora  lu- 
tea in  a  progressive  state.-f-  It  appears  to  us  that  this  experiment 
is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  extremely 
difficult  thing  to  tell  the  sexes  of  young  guinea  pigs  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  true  corpora  lutea  are  only  found  in  a  state  of  ad- 
vancement ;  they  were  not  corpora  lutea^  but  only  in  a  state  of 
advancement.  We  think  it  likely,  that,  had  they  been  seen  now, 
they  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  false  bodies. 

1689.  In  this  year  Ruysch  J  published  that  part  of  the  descrip- 
tive account  of  his  museum  relative  to  the  female  organs  of  gene- 
ration. He  was  professor  at  Leyden,  and  is  well  known  to  be 
the  person  who  introduced  into  especial  notice  the  beautiful  me- 
thod of  making  anatomical  preparations  by  injection.  In  the  work 
we  have  just  quoted,  he  nowhere  describes  the  corpus  luteum,  but 
is  doubtless  familiar  with  De  Graafs  description,  for  he  cavils 
with  him  regarding  the  use  of  the  word  cicatrix,  which  he  thinks 
ought  to  have  been  called  vestigia.  He  seems  to  have  had  erro- 
neous notions  of  the  process  by  which  the  ovule  escapes  from  the 
ovary.  He  talks,  however,  of  the  caljrx  of  it  remaining  in  the  ovary, 
and  forming  the  corpus  luteum.  He  has  delineated  in  his  first 
volume  a  pregnant  uterus,  the  ovaries  of  which  are  represented 
opened,  and  in  one  of  them  a  corpus  luteum  is  to  be  seen. 

1695.  Stephen  Blancard,"f*  who  wrote  in  this  year,  gives  a  dis- 
tinct and  lucid  account  of  the  changes  which  take  place  around 
the  ovum  from  impregnation  to  its  expulsion  from  the  ovary.  He 
says,  "  Brevi  namque  post  coitum,  ovorum  tunicas  (quae  ante  di- 
aphanaeerant,)opacas  devenire  conspicimus,  multisque  sanguinis  va- 
sis  adomari,  et  postero  die  post  opacitatem,  illam  conspectam  inter 
dictas  ejus  tunicas  glandulosam  quandam  materiam  totum  ovum 
involventem,  globulique  figuram  representantem  intueberis.'^ 

*  Valisneri,  Part  ii.  chap.  10,  delle  ovagi  delle  Aniinali  vivipare. 

f  Quotation  from  Bertrandi  in  Dr  Scymour*8  Illustrations   of  Disease  of  the 

Ovaries. 

X  Ruysoh,  Opera  Omnia,  Vol.  i.  decas  tertia,  p.  15. 

$  Stephen  Blancard,  Anatomia  Reformau.  Lugd.  Bata?.  1695.  p.  566. 
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It  may  be  obseTved  of  this  author,  that  be  is  the  first  who  mi- 
nutely narrates  the  changes  which  take  place  around  the  ovum 
hcforc  ita  cxpulaion  from  the  ovary.  He  is  also  the  first  who  repr©- 
sents  the  corptts  luteum  as  effused  between  the  meiiibranea  <if  the 
Graa6an  vesicle.  From  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  as  well  as  from  ■ 
the  context,  it  is  obvious  tliat  Blancard  believed  the  corpw  luteum-u 
to  be  the  result  of  impregnation. 

HlBTOBY  OP    THE    CoHFUS    LuTKtIM    DUBIXG    THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CKXTUBV. 

1707.  John  Van  Home's,*  Opuscuta  Anatomica  etfChirui^cs 
were  published  in  1707,  and  one  of  his  tracts  seenia  to  have  been 
the  first  work  in  which  the  distinction  between  fulse  and  true 
corpora  lutea  was  drawn.  He  says,  "  Qualis  glandulas  duplids 
merito  generis  asseveram,  licebit  alias  quce  semper  adsunt  et  alias 
quffl  post  coitum  tantum  prolificura  occurrunt.  Priorein  qujppen©- 
ccssitatem,  i.  e.  substantia  testiculoruiu  Gbrosam  aliquid  glandu-- 
losi  intertextum  esse  ex  jympha  ovulorum  contenta  per  glandulas 
omnJno  a  sanguine  secerncnda.  Postenorcs  sutem  dubitantem, 
an  post  eoitum  solum  foccundum  substantia  ista  glandulosa  mani- 
festetur  vindicat,  circa  usum  tanien  eanim  a  Graafio  dissentiens 
quod  lympham  ovuli  genitalem  minus  activam  sequestrarc  potius, 
quam  ovumm  protrudere  videantur,  ovulis  impregnatis'magnitudine 
potissimum  non  impregnatis  cedcntibus. 

From  tlie  passage  we  have  quoted  above,  it  will  be  distinctly  ' 
observed,  that  Van  Home  draws  a  distinction  between  true  and 
false  corpora  lutea.  He  is  the  first  author  who  does  so,  and] 
unequivocally  regards  true  ones  to  be  the  result  of  conception. 

17i^6.  In  the  works  of  Philip  Verheyen,  the  following  parft-: 
graph,  referring  to  the  corpus  luteum,  is  found : — 

"  In  prtBsenti  vcro  notandum  singula  ova  insidi  ciiidam  sinui, ' 
sicuti  glans  insidet  suee  capsulEe  ;  ad  quem  sinum  pin 
tenuissimse  terminantur  vente  et  arterise  ;  quarum  indubie  bac  m*-  ■ 
teriam  pro  uutritione  et  accretlone  ovi  aflenint,  illffi  superfluaBi' 
revchunt,"f  I 

Verheyen  flourished  much  posterior  to  the  time  of  De  Graa^  ' 
and,  therefore,  the  statement  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  ofj 
Santorini  is  erroneous,  viz.  that  Verheyen  described  the  ovaries, 
with  corpora  lutea,  before  De  Graaf.  This,  however,  the  dates 
will  prove,  cannot  bo  correct.  Besides,  De  Granf  died  at  ib» 
early  age  of  43 ;  and  shortly  after  he  had  published  his  work 
on  Generation ;  whereas  Verheyen's  Anatomy  did  not  appeu 
till  nearly  eighty  years  afterwards.  We  conceive  his  description  of 
the  corpus  luteum,  vi\uc\i  we  have  quoted  above,  is  very  imperfect, 
and  evidently  borrowed  from  the  other  writers  of  his  time. 
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1727.  In  this  year,  Drelincurtius*  published  his  work  on  me- 
dicine,  in  which  he  fully  discusses  the  doctrine  of  a  female  semi- 
nal fluid,  and,  amongst  other  questions,  puts  the  following. 
Whether  the  maturity  of  the  ovum,  and  the  period  of  its  egress 
from  the  ovary,  depends  upon  its  affe  and  softness,  or  irom  the 
drjmess  of  the  peduncle  which  nourishes  it,  or  from  various  condi* 
tions  common  to  its  investment,  and  especially  the  fleshy  fibrous 
nests  of  the  ova  ?  The  author  seems  to  propose  these  questions  for 
information.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  does  not  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Malpighi,  that  the  corpora  lutea  secrete  the  ovules,  but 
he  is  anxious  to  determine  if  the  corpus  luteum  has  the  power  of 
expelling  the  ovum  from  the  ovary.  We  have  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  quote  the  words  of  Drelincurtius,  as  he  nowhere  expresses 
his  opinion  regarding  the  corpus  luteum,  or  even  describes  it.  It 
is  obviously,  however,  the  corpus  luteum  which  he  refers  to  in 
saying  tiie  "  fibrous  fleshy  nests  of  the  ova.'** 

17B9*  The  next  author  that  it  behoves  us  to  mention  is 
Santorini.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Malpighi, 
and,  indeed,  to  follow  him  very  closely  in  every  respect.  His  ob- 
servations on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  his  anatomical  observa- 
tions. 

He  says,  "  Quod  circa  lutea  corpora  observaverim  prsestat  prse- 
ponere.''  ♦  ♦  «  "f^^g  ^^  tamen  in  intemeratis  virginibus 
plurimis  ssepe  commonstrata  luculenter,  vidimus ;  atque  adeo 
neque  ex  viriJi  initu,  turn  primum  excitari,  neque  ad  maturitatem 
perduci,  sed  in  iisdem  conclusum  ovulum  solummodo  fcecundari 
dicendum  est.  Eadem  autem,  turn  in  praegnantium  cadaverum  turn 
puerperarum  ana  tome  et  dilutions  colons,  et  disparis  magnitudi- 
nis  comperimus ;  quod  non  a  variis  corporis  habitu,  sen  a  duplicis 
foetus  germine,  verura  a  peculiari  cujusque  constitUtione,  prout 
paucis  deinceps  attingam,  pendere  puto.'^'f' 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  his  observations  on  this  subject, 
and  their  close  resemblance  to  the  opinions  of  Malpighi  will  be  at 
once  discovered.  We  have  not  quoted  his  description  of  the  corpus 
luteum,  as  it  is  nearly  verbatim  the  same  as  that  of  De  Oraaf, 
which  we  have  previously  given.  But  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  although  he  has  given  the  description  of  the  corpus  luteum 
from  De  Graaf,  we  must  remember  that  the  body  which  De 
Graaf  refers  to  and  describes  was  the  corpus  luteum  as  found  in 
the  ovaries  immediately  after  impregnation,  or  during  pregnancy. 
Our  author,  however,  nowhere  describes  the  corpora  lutea  of  vir- 
gins, but  merely  mentions  that  they  are  similar  to  those  which  he 
has  seen  in  pregnant  women.  Now,  we  must  remember,  that  false 
yellow  bodies  exist  in  the  ovaries  of  married  women  as  well  as  iu 

*  Orelincurtii  Opuscula  Medica.     Hagae,  1727.     P.  711. 
t  Santorini,  Observationcs  Anatomies.    Lugd.  Batav.  1739.  Cap.  xi.  §.  tv.   Pp« 
223. 
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I  lime,  lie  loolied  upon  every  yellow  hotly  found  in  tUc  ovary 
8  a  corpit*  hdeum.  But  it  may  be  remarket!  also,  that  Santo- 
rliiL  adopted  the  opinion  first  propounded  by  Malpighi  and  his 
r<iUovrrB,  viz.  that  the  corpus  luteum  was  formed  previous  to  im* 
pregnatiun,  for  the  purpose  of  seereting  the  ovum.  It  was  natu- 
ral, therefore,  for  such  beliovera  to  search  for  yellow  bodies  in  the 
ovaries  of  virgins,  which,  if  they  had  the  colour,  whatever  their 
appearance  or  size  might  be,  were  put  down  as  incipient  corpora 
lutea.  This  certainly  is  a  result  which  we  cannot  help  coming 
to,  both  from  rending  the  works  of  these  authors,  and  from  our 
own  obsernilions,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  on  Uiia 
subject.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  our  author  quotes  nearly  ver- 
batim the  description  of  the  corpus  luteum  by  De  Oraaf ;  he  no- 
where describes  the  corpora  lutea  of  virgins  as  he  calls  them  ;  but 
contents  himself  with  giving  general  statements  as  to  the  result  of 
his  ohaervations,  without  descending  into  the  slightest  particulars 
regarding  a  subject  which  he  admits  to  be  disputed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  also,  that  he  adopted  a  theory  regard- 
ing the  formation  of  the  ovum  which  has  been  proved  to  be  wrong, 
— a  theory  for  the  pronndgation  of  which  it  was  necessary  tliat 
yellow  btnlies  should  be  found  in  the  ovaries  of  virgins ;  anti  it 
is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  fiup)ioae,  that  general  conclusions 
drawn  from  personal  observations,  founded  on  wrong  theory,  are 
certainly  far  from  being  satisfactory, 

1748.  This  year,  the  celebrated  Buffon,*  gave  to  the  world  hia 
supposeddiscoveryoftho  seminal  fluid  in  female  viviparous  animala, 
-ind  of  the  reservoir  which  contains  It.  "  Dans  les  jeunes  femellea 
avant  Tage  de  la  puberte,  la  surface  des  ovaires  ou  plutat  des 
testieules,  est  lisse  et  ^gale  ;  lorsqii'  dies  arrlvent  i  Tape  de  puber- 
ty, il  se  forme  ^  la  surface  de  ces  testieules,  une  ou  plusleurs  pe- 
tites  protuberances,  ijui  grandissent  pen  k  peu,  ct  qui  croissent  4 
une  grandeur  considerable.  Malptghl  et  Valisnerl  ont  donn^  1e 
noin  de  corps  jaune  et  de  rorpa  glanduleux  a  ces  proemtnences  ; 
comme  ils  on  ont  aussi  donne  la  description.  Jc  nc  la  ri^terai 
point  ici.  Je  dirai  seulemont  que  ces  deux  anatomistes,  apies 
avoir  demtintre  que  les  vesicules  de  Tovaire  ne  sont  ]iaa  des  oeuft, 
ont  tous  deux  pensti  que  ces  corps  glanduleux  rcnfcrmolent  Toeuf 
dftna  Icur  cavito ;  que  Malpighi  a  merae  cru  Tavoir  vu  une  fois 
ou  deux," 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  preceding  passage,  that  BufFon, 
first.,  did  not  credit  the  assertions  of  Mnlphigl,  that  he  had  found 
an  ovule  within  the  corpus  luteum  once  or  twice,  and  that  the 
corpus  luteum  secreted  the  ovule. 
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Second^  He  believed,  that  he  had  found  within  the  corpua  luie^ 
urn,  a  female  seminal  fluid. 

Thirds  He  took  it  for  granted,  that  corpora  luiea  were  formed  in 
virgins,  (without  ever  examining  the  subject  for  himself,)  from  the 
fact,  that  he  believed  the  corpus  luteum  secreted  this  fluid  at 
pubertv,  and  without  any  impregnation  whatever.  The  doctrine 
of  the  female  seminal  fluid  has  now  assumed  its  proper  position,  and 
with  it  the  opinion  of  BuiFon,  on  our  present  subject. 

1764.  Kuhleman,*  who  wrote  immediately  preceding  Haller, 
who  assisted  Haller  with  many  of  his  experiments,  and  on  whom 
Haller  places  the  utmost  confidence,  is  tne  next  author  whose  ob- 
servations refer  to  our  present  subject. 

The  inquiries  which  the  author  prosecutes,  and  the  division  of 
his  subject,  will  be  best  understood  in  his  own  words. 

'*  Primo^  Ilia  (obscrvationes)  erunt  enarmnda,  quae  in  viigi- 
nibus,  oestrum  venereum  nondum  passis,  observantur. 

'^  SecundOf  In  illis  occurrentia,  quae  tempore  oestro  venereo, 
jugulatae  sunt,  atque  rem  cum  castralis  habuerunt,  coitu  vero  foe- 
cundo  fruendi  occasione  destitutae  Aiemnt. 

'^  Tertioy  Ea,  quae  circa  initia  conceptionis  aniroadvertuntur  in 
illis,  quae  congressum  foecundum  passae  sunt. 

'^  QuartOy  Ilia,  quae  post  decimum  septimum  diem  in  gravidis 
observavimus,  atque  magis  ad  progressionem  fetus  spectaot.^ 

Of  course,  with  regara  to  our  present  inquiry,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  for  us  to  examine  the  first  three  heads  of  the  above 
division. 

Fir^^  Then,  with  regard  to  the  young  sheep  in  season.  Their 
ovaries  were  found  full,  and  the  vesicles  prominent,  but  no  spot 
or  fluid  body  of  any  kind  was  to  be  found  in  them. 

Second*  Of  those  sheep  which  had  connection  with  wedders. 

1st  Obs.  Sheep,  4^  years  old.  Killed  eighteen  hours  after  con- 
nection. Right  ovary  contained  two  ^  corpora  quasi  glandulosa  ;** 
left  one  three. 

2d  Obs.  Sheep,  3^  years  old.  Killed  twenty-two  hours  pott 
coitum.  Right  ovary,  one  old  corpm  luteum ;  left  ovary  con- 
tained one  corpus  luteum^  considered  by  Kuhleman  to  be  most 
probably  that  of  preceding  year. 

3d  Obs.  Sheep,  2^  years  old.  Killed  a  short  while,  (time  not 
especially  stated,)  after  copulation.  Right  ovary  contained  a  eor- 
pus  luteum^  considered  by  Kuhleman  to  be  doubtless  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  Left  ovary  contained  one  enlaiged  Graafian  ve- 
sicle. 

Third.  Of  his  third  division,  it  may  be  generally  remarked, 
that  corpora  lutea  were  always  found  corresponding  in  num- 

*  ObservAtbnct  quaedam  drea  negodum  generationit  in  oTibot  £ieU«,  id  edit. 
Lipsiv,  1784,  Auctore  Joanne  Chriatopboro  Kuhleman. 
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ber  to  tliat  of  the  fetus  in  utero.  Knhlcman  liae  been  alwaya; 
quoted  as  the  author  who  has  proved  tha^  corpora  lulea  cam 
be  pro<luced  in  sheep  while  in  season  from  connection  willi 
wedders  ;  and  although  this  author's  obseTvaliona  are  not  very  ge- 
nerally known,  yet  they  are  well  worthy  of  consideration  and  dis- 
cuaeion,  as  they  present  to  us  a  most  original  and  scientific  viny  of 
settling  the  subject.  Kulilenian  found  that  no  carpus  bitettm 
was  lo  be  seen  in  tlie  ovaries  of  virgin  animals  killed  during  sea-, 
son  ;  and  also  that  tlie  number  of  corpora  lutea  in  the  ovaries  of 
animals  killed  during  pregnancy  corresponded  precisely  witb  tho- 
nnmber  of  fcetuses  in  vtero,  'iiovr,  what  conclusion  ought  to  be 
drawn  from  bis  observations  on  the  connection  of  sheep  with  wed- 
ders  F  We  should  distinctly  answer,  so  £ir  as  we  understand  them 
aright,  that  no  proper  concli\sion  can  be  drawn,  as  in  one  instance 
bodies  similar  to  corpora  bitea  were  found  ;  and  in  the  other  two 
instances,  nothing  at  all  indicative  of  any  recent  change,  the  r^, 
suit  of  the  copulation  with  the  wedder,  bad  taken  place. 

As  this  was  a  curious  inquiry,  and  one  on  which  we  bad  sacnGced 
much  time  and  thought,  it  appeared  of  the  greatest  conaetjuence 
that  this  question  should  be  fairly  settled  ;  and  with  this  view  we 
set  about  preparations  for  repeating  the  experiments  of  Kuhleman. 
Upon  inquiry,  however,  regarding  the  procuring  of  sheep  and  wed- 
ders  for  the  intended  experiments,  we  were  astonished  to  find  upon 
asking  the  farmers,  herds,  and  butchers,  that  the  circumstance  of 
a  wedder  having  connection  with  a  sheep  is  almost  unknown,  and, 
therefore,  by  no  means  in  our  power  could  we  get  animals  to 
suit  the  experiments  which  were  proposed.  It  was  rather  an- 
noying, however,  to  have  a  series  of  experiments  so  completely 
rendered  abortive  as  those,  and  I  therefore  without  delay  ap. 
plied  to  a  particular  friend,  an  extensive  sheep-larmcr  in  the  coun- 
try, from  whom  I  received  the  following  inielligenee, 

"  hithecoursc  of  my  acquaintance  with  sheep  breeding,  which  has 
now  been  extended  over  nearly  forty  years,  I  have  never  known  a 
wedderhaveconnectionwith  asheep in  season, unless  that  wedderhad 
not  been  properly  cut  (emasculated.)  It  occasionally  btlppens  in 
cutting  these  animals  that  asmall  portionof  one  testicle  isleft,  or  ibat 
only  one  is  found  in  the  scrotum,  the  other  not  having  come  down. 
Such  animals  will  have  abundant  connection  with  sheep,  and  are 
equally  useful  as  rams,  for  the  females  bear  young  afterwards  ;  but 
I  never  knew  a  properly  cut  wedder  have  connection  with  a  sheep. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  practice  amongst  us  to  allow  the  wedders  to  go  in 
the  parks  with  the  sheep  during  the  time  that  they  are  in  season  ; 
and  upon  inquiring  at  one  of  my  men  who  has  lived  upon  my  farm 
for  half-a  century,  and  in  the  midst  of  parks  filled  with  sheep  and 
weddersduringthe  breeding  season,  he  says,  that  he  never  in  his  life 
saw  a  properly  cut  wedder  have  connection  with  a  sheep." 

From  the  obscrvotions  of  this  gentleman,  on  whom  I  am  inclin- 
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ed  to  place  the  greatest  reliance,  I  with  reluctance  gave  up  all  idea 
of  prosecuting  my  intended  set  of  experiments.  Upon  refer- 
ring to  Kuhleman  I  find  that  he  makes  no  mention  what- 
ever regarding  the  wedders.  He  does  not  even  mention  whe- 
ther the  same  wedders  served  the  sheep  on  which  he  expe- 
rimented, or  whether  they  were  different  ones.  This  is  extreme- 
ly unfortunate,  as  it  ig  impossible  for  us  but  to  be  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  animal  used  in  his  first  experiment  was  an  im- 
perfectly castrated  ram  or  not ;  circumstances  lead  us  to  suspect 
so,  and  the  more  from  a  remark  which  is  made  by  Haller,  viz. 
that  it  is  difficult  to  procure  wedders  who  will  copulate, — three  on- 
ly out  of  a  large  number  being  found.  If  this  is  correct,  which, 
however,  is  certainly  not  contained  in  Kuhleman's  observations,  it 
would  lead  us  still  more  to  suspect  that  the  wedders  on  which 
Kuhleman  experimented  were  imperfectly  castrated  rams,  and  that, 
had  his  first  sheep  been  allowed  to  live  till  the  proper  time,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  she  would  have  proved  pregnant. 

We  look  in  vain  in  Kuhleman'^s  concluding  remarks  for  his 
opinion  regarding  the  corpus  luteum.  He  describes  most  minute- 
ly and  beautifully  in  the  following  words  the  process  which  takes 
place  in  an  impregnated  Graafian  vesicle,  and  from  which  we  may 
almost  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  deems  the  corpus  luteum  as 
only  arising  after  impregnation.  His  words  are  :  "  post  coitum  ovu- 
lum  Graafianum  intumescere,  parietes  ejus  carncyios  fieri,  generata- 
que  vera  ova,  et  ad  exclusionem  jam  matura,  parietes  corporis  lutei 
expandi,  et  tandem  apertura  facta,  ovum  erumpere,'**  "  adhuc  ul- 
terius  post  ruptionem,  in  cavitate  atque  in  margine  imprimis,  pro^ 
germinant  papillulae  cameae  rubrae,  cruentae,  et  quasi  acini  inter 
se  cohaerentes,  quae  ex  dictis  flocculis  nasci  videntur."" 

1758-1767.  In  1758  Haller,*  one  of  the  most  accurate  ob- 
servers that  ever  cultivated  the  science  of  physiology,  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen  his  experi- 
mental researches  on  the  formation  of  the  chick  and  the  formation 
of  the  foetus  in  quadrupeds;  both  of  which  were  republished  in  1767 
in  his  Opera  Minora,in  which  are  contained  all  his  experiments  upon 
impregnation  and  the  formation  of  the  corpusluteum.  We  have  re- 
peatedly had  occasion  to  quote  his  observations  in  a  former  part  of 
this  paper,  on  the  ovaries  of  the  animals  which  he  sacrificed  for  his 
experiments.  He  describes  not  only  the  appearance  of  the  ovary 
and  of  the  corpus  luteum,  "f  but  also  other  bodies  which  he  occa- 
sionally found.  We  cannot  but  expect,  then,  that  his  observations 
regarding  the  appearances  in  the  human  female  should  be  of  ex- 
treme minuteness  and  accuracy.     He  had  not  many  opportunities 

*  Ha1]er*8  Opera  Minora,  Vol.  ii. 

•f*  He  described  the  corpus  luteum  beginning  to  fbrm  around  the  ovarian  ireueUt 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  oyule,  22  hours  after  conception,  having  sacrificed 
many  animals  in  investigating  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  vesicle  and  around 
it,  from  half*  an  hour  after  fruitful  intercourse  till  a  late  period  of  uteiD-gestation. 
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of  examiniDg  this  subject  in  the  human  female,  but  we  find  in 
of  Mb  CBSea  the  following  description.  "  In  alteru  ovario  sinistra 
nempe,  cicatricuta  caeruleo  colore,  pellacens  in  media  convezitate 
adfuit.  Ad  ejus  ductum,  quum  firmam  et  dcnsaiu  ovarii  mem- 
bransm  removisaemus,  unum  adpamit  luteum  corpus  comi  vel 
olivae  simile,  fiavum,  acinosam,  renissuccenturiati  facie,  nisi  quod 
nibcret  in  altero  eitremo,  fere  ad  mediam  partem  einti  quodam 
divisum,  rotundo  cseco  qui  fiatu  non  elevarelur."*  Such  a  cleat 
dcacriplioD  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  body  htn 
deecribos;  and  on  att  occasions  he  details  with  sometimes  a 
diouH  minuteness,  the  facts  themselves  from  which  he  draws 
inferences ;  and  the  following  are  the  conclnaions  which  hie  long 
experience  enabled  him  to  draw  from  them. 

"  NuUus  unijuam  conceptus  est  absque  corpore  luleo. 

"  Corpus  luteum  in  virgincia  animalibua  nullum  est.  Ex  concep- 
tione  oritur  nequepriuspartum  lulest."  He  afterwards  makes  the  fol- 
lowing general  observation.  ''  Sed  puellae  nondum  corpus  luteum 
liabent,  quando  Bos  actatis  eas  ad  amorem  invitat.  Quotquut, 
foemince  nullum  foecundationem  ante  mortem  possae  sunt,  tot 
etiam  incisae,  nulla  corpora  lutea  ostendunt."  Andagain,  "Cen- 
tum et  ultra  corpora  mulierumaperui.  Dccies  forte,  corpora  lute« 
vidi ;  neque  unquam  nisi  in  gravidis,  In  puerperis,  aut  a  puerpcrio 
defunctia  foeminis;  neque  pulo  frcquentes  esse  incisores,  qui  decii 
in  humano  corpore  corpus  luteum  viderint,"  (Opera  M' 
Tome  iii.  p.  186,  18G.     Lausannae,  1768,) 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Holler's  conclusions  are  always  most 
legitimately  drawn  from  the  facts  adduced  by  him,  and  placed 
before  his  readers,  and  that  he  never  epeaks  so  decidedly  upoa 
any  point  without  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory  evidence.  We 
must  remember,  also,  that  Holler  was  acquainted  with  the  works 
anddoctriuesofMalpighi  and  his  successors  ;heoften,  indeed,  quotes 
them  in  his  work.  The  following  passage,  indeed,  would  seem 
to  show  that  he  looked  upon  Malpighi  as  having  included  more 
than  the  true  corpus  luteum,  in  his  description  of  that  body ;— « 
"  Fibras  carneas  (qua  Maluighi  est  Benteniia)  corporis  lutei  ia. 
ncutro  cori>ore  viilimus,  Maximi  vero  moment!  videtur,  corpus 
luteum  non  ante  conceptioncm  in  ovario  fuissc  sed  fcecundae  veneri 
Bupervenire."  At  all  events,  whether  or  not  this  may  be  suppos- 
ed to  show  that  Hallcr  looked  upon  Malpighi  to  have  included 
more  than  the  true  carpus  luteum  under  that  name,  ho  distinctly 
states,  that  tbey  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  owj  before  concefH 
tion,  but  only  after  that  event. 

Taking  the  most  unprejudiced  view  of  the  observations  of  Hal- 
ter which  is  possible,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  phih 
phic  way  in  which  he  went  about  his  espcrimentfi  and  drew  hia 
conclusiuns.     The  candid  manner  in  which  lie  has  minutely   dc- 

*  iifiin  Minpra,  Tdid.  ii.  Vat.  i.  p.  47.      Luuunnae,  i: 
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tailed  all  these  experiments,  by  means  of  which  others  may  draw 
their  own  conclusions ;  and  the  sincere  and  unbiassed  spirit  which 
seems  to  have  constantly  guided  him  throughout.  He  quotes  those 
authors  who  are  so  directly  opposed  to  him,  and  gives  their  opi- 
nions due  consideration,  and  even  when  the  powers  of  his  body 
were  breaking  up,  we  find  him  writing  to  Bufifon  oti  thii  interest- 
ing subject,  and  embodying  his  convictions  in  the  strong  and  eIo« 
quent  terms,  which  we  nave  already  quoted.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  science  had  Malpigfai  and  his  followers  described  minute- 
ly the  appearances  they  observed,  and  then  drawn  their  conclu- 
sions, instead  of  merely  stating  their  general  opinions.  We  should 
have  found  less  division  npon  this  subject  at  tne  present  day,  had 
such  a  course  been  pursued. 

In  Spencers  System  of  Midwifery,  published  in  1784,  at  Edin- 
burgh, we  find  the  following  paragraph.  '^  We  observe  upon  the 
sur&ce  of  the  ovaria,  papillae,  and  upon  accurately  examining 
these,  we  commonly  discover  a  small  aperture,  and  when  we  cut 
into  Uie  ovaria,  where  these  papillsB  are,  we  find  certain  bodies, 
which,  from  their  colour,  have  got  the  name  of  corpora  ItUeOj  in 
each  of  which  there  is  a  small  hollow,  corresponding  with  the  he* 
fore-mentioned  aperture.  These  corpora  luiea  are  most  remark* 
able  in  pregnant  women,  and  those  lately  delivered.^  To  this, 
Dr  Spence  has  attached  a  plate,  giving  six  illustrations  oicorpora 
lutea  ;  and  nothing  can  point  out  to  us  better  how  little  this  sub* 
jcct  was  understood  at  tnat  time,  even  by  those  who  taudit  mid- 
wifery, than  the  plate  ^e  refer  to.  There  is  not  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  a  txue  corpus  luieum  in  any  figure  of  it,  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  obvious  that  tne  author  had  ikllen  into  the  prevalent  er- 
ror, and  put  down  every  yellow  body  which  he  found  in  the  ovaiy 
as  a  corpus  luteum, 

1781.  Wrisberg  published  during  this  year*  an  excellent  paper 
on  the  corpusluteum.  It  appears  that  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  subject  by  numerous  examinations  in  the  lower  animals, 
and  also  in  the  human  female. 

He  decidedly  states  his  opinion  that  no  corpus  luteum  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ovaries,  ^^  ante  congressum  foscundum  et  inde  pen- 
dentem  conceptionem.^  We  have  not  space  to  copy  his  observar 
tions  at  greater  length,  but  may  state,  that  his  description  of  the 
corpus  luteum  is  precise,  and  can  refer  to  no  other  but  the  true 
body. 

1789.  This  year  appeared  the  writings  of  John  Frederick 
Blumenbach,  referring  to  impregnation  and  the  corpus  luteum. 
It  will  be  olnierved,  from  the  under-mentioned  title,f  that  the  ob- 

*  Transactions  Reg.  Societ.  Goeilingen.     Fol.  1781. 

t  SpecioifQ  Physiologia  Comparatie  inter  anknaniia  calidi  sangttinis  fivipam  ft 
ovipara,  Auctore  Joannae  FricUrico  Blumenbach,  Apud  CommentaliMict  Sodetatia 
llegia   Scientiarum  Gottin^ensis,  Vol.  iz.  pp.  100  to  114. 
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RTTvalions  of  llie  present  nmhor  were  written  for  the  purpose  of 
sliofflng  the  simitariiy  of  functions  between  oviparous  and  vivipo- 
(oufl  animals  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  observntions,  he  iucludM 
the  subject  of  the  corptts  luteum.  He  argues  in  favour  of  corp(^- 
ra  lutea  being  formed  in  all  instances  where  ovarian  vesicles  barat, 
— from  what  is  noticed  in  oviparous  animals.  Birds,  foT  instance^ 
aa  is  well-known,  lay  eggs  whether  they  have  connection  with  • 
male  or  not,  and,  consequently,  the  same  changes  take  place  in 
the  ovaries  whether  the  eggs  are  impregnated  or  not.  He  there- 
fore argues,  that  the  same  roust  take  place  In  the  higher  classes  of 
animaid.  In  support  of  this  view,  he  adduces  the  authority  of 
Buffon,  Valisneri,  Santorini,  and  Bertrandi,  all  of  whom  have  no- 
ticed corpora  tutta  in  the  ovaries  uf  virgins.  He  also  quotes  the 
opinion  of  Haller,  whose  observations  he  mentions  ivilh  the  great- 
est respect,  and  lays  considerable  weight  upon  them;  aller  which  he 
says, 

"  In  tsnta  ergo  sententiamm  contradictione  nodum,  ni  fallor, 
solvere  videtnr  ea  qiiam  Iractamus  pliysiologia  comparata  ;"  and  he 
concludes  as  follows ; — "  Ignoscunt  manca  islarum  virginum,  si  lu- 
tea in  earum  ovariis  corpora  non  absirailem  agnovisse  originem  sao- 
picor,  utpote  qui  et  a  puellan  corpore,  non  minus  quam  in  turdis 
ct  merulis,  cundem  cestri  venerei  in  ovarii  vesiculas  efTectum  ease 
reor,  sitvc  is  viri  amplcxus,  sitve  lesbio  quodam  laacivioso  artificio 
excitatus.  Quadrant  in  earn  suspicionem,  quas  diximus  circum- 
Etantia3,  sub  quibus  corpora  lutea  in  innnptis  observanint  auctores 
aetas,  &C.  a  14to,  inde  anno,  hysterica  quarundam  afieetio,  &c. 
nuncclimati  quoquealiquid  tribucnduiudecidere  non  auileo,  anno* 
tans  tantummodo  quotquot  mihi  hactenus  apud  auctores  occurro* 
runt,  ejusmodi  baud  inficiendi  casus  eos  non  nisi  in  Itilicis  virgi- 
nibus  observatos  ftiisse." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  alxtve  passage  is  only  a  generaliza- 
tion from  the  observations  of  authors  before-mentioned,  and  tliak 
Blumenbach,  anxious  to  explain,  If  possible,  the  Fact  that  thesft 
kinds  of  corpora  lutea  are  only  described  by  the  Italian  school  of 
medicine,  thinks  it  probable  that  the  climate  of  Italy  has  some 
effect  upon  the  young  females  in  that  country. 

In  no  passage  does  Blumenbach  mention  having  seen  virgin  eor~ 
flora  lutea  himself.  He  only  reasons  on  what  Valisneri  and  others 
have  said,  and  what  lakes  place  in  birds. 

1790.  We  find,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Turin  for 
this  year,  a  paper  by  M.  Brugnoni  on  corpora  lutea. 

In  the  year  1768,  M.  Brugnoni  hod  occasion  to  examine  the 
body  of  a  robust  girl  uf  16,  who,  without  presenting  Indubitable 
signs  of  virginity,  preserved  all  the  appearances  of  a  person  who 
had  never  conceived.  M.  Brugnoni  found,  however,  on  the  ante- 
rior face  of  the  left  ovary,  which  was  swelled  and  full  of  vesicles, 
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a  round  and  sufficiently  large  opening,  intp  which  he  could  easily 
insert  a  stilet.  Having  laid  open  this  ovary  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other  and  through  the  opening,  he  found  that  it  led  into  a 
well-developed  corpus  luteum.  It  was  nearly  spherical,  a  little 
flattened  towards  its  superior  surface,  and  about  the  size  of  a  fil* 
bert*  In  a  cavity  in  its  centre  was  contained  a  quantity  of  lim- 
pid and  yellow  serum.  Its  proper  substance  was  friable  and  gnf 
nulated,  of  an  obscure  yellow  colour ;  and  amongst  the  grains 
small  apertures  were  observed,  with  minute  blood-vessels  contigu- 
ous to  them,  which  ran  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference* 
This  corpus  luteum  appeared  covered  with  two  tunics,  its  proper 
covering  and  that  derived  from  the  ovarian  parenchymatous  tissue. 

Some  time  after  this,  M*  Brugnoni  had  occasion  to  examine 
the  body  of  another  girl,  (aged  14,)  who  had  the  hymen  entire, 
and  indeed  all  the  signs  of  virginity*  In  the  right  ovary  a  cor-- 
pus  luteum^  the  size  of  a  grey  pea,  was  found*  It  had  an  open- 
ing into  its  cavity,  which  admitied  a  stilet,  and  contained  a  liquid 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  fomier  one.  Besides  the  above  cases, 
M.  Brugnoni  had  an  opportu/ity  of  examining  the  ovary  of  a  fe- 
male six  months  pregnant ;  md  he  says  that  the  corpus  luteum 
presented  no  cavity  or  communication  with  the  external  surface  of 
the  ovary*  He  also  exanoMied  the  ovaries  of  more  than  twenty 
pregnant  bitches.  "  Enm,^  (says  the  translator  of  the  paper,") 
^^  il  ne  reste  plus  de  d^Ae  que  les  corpora  lutea  n^existent  ante- 
ricurement  a  la  feconyration,  puisque  M*  Brugnoni  les  a  trouv^ 
dans  des  ovaires  de^vules  qu^on  sait  etre  steriles.^' 

It  is  evident  f]>>^.n  M.  Brugnoni^s  cases,  that  he  was  not  aware 
that  yellow  bod^s  are  formed  in  the  ovary  without  impregnation, 
and  to  these,  ^s  they  have  been  called,)  false  corpora  lutea^  is 
certainly  to  be  referred  the  appearance  in  the  ovary  of  the  second 
recorded  case.  ^'  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  having  a  com- 
munication with  the  exterior  of  the  ovary,  presenting  a  cavity  in 
its  centre  filled  with  yellow  serum,*" — all  which,  indeed,  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  false  body.  As  to  the  first*  case,  it  appears  more 
probable  that  it  was  a  true  corpus  luteum^  and  a  very  recent^ 
one,  the  aperture  from  the  exterior  of  the  ovary  being  still  pervi- 
ous. It  reminds  us  very  much  of  a  case  recorded  in  the  first  part 
of  these  observations,  where  the  corpus  luteum  was  a  true  one, 
and  quite  recent* 

With  regard  to  the  conclusion  we  have  quoted,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  is  the  onlv  one  the  author  could  have  come  to,  un- 
derstanding, as  he  did,  that  all  yellow  bodies  found  in  Uie  ovary 
were  corpora  luiea^  and  generally  believed  to  be  the  result  of  im- 
pregnation. If,  instead  of  the  word  corpus  luteum^  we  substitute 
that  of  yellow  body,  and  keep  the  word  corpus  luteum  to  define 
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t!ie  true  body,  tLc  rcsuU  of  impregnation,  we  iliall  iiiid  lliut  M- 
Brugnoni  baa  precisciy  Btatct)  Lno  opinion  of  t!ie  most  recent  writ- 
ers on  the  subject. 

1797.  Tlie  observations  of  both  Dr  HniKliLon  and  Mr  Cruik- 
slianks*  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  this  year. 

"  These  calyces  (says  Mr  Cruikshanka,  by  which  he  means 
the  membranes  of  the  Graafian  vesicle),  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
ova,  enlarge  and  become  yellow,  projecting  above  tlie  external 
surface  of  the  ovaria,  and  form  tlie  corpus  luleiim,  a  certain  mark 
of  conception  in  all  quadrupeds,  and  in  women  themselves,  whe- 
tbcr  the  embryo  is  visible  or  not." 

Dr  Halghton  also  remarks,  "  I  may  then  say  that  no  corpus 
iuteum  exists  in  virgin  animals,  and  that,  whenever  they  are  found, 
tliey  furnish  ineontestiblc  proof  that  impregnation  either  does  ex- 
ist, or  lias  preceded." 

Tiie  above  authors  were  familiar  ^itb  the  appearances  of  the 
corpus  Iuteum.  They  sacrificed  many  animals  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  witli  the  appearances  of  the  virgin  ovary,  ami 
also  witli  the  appearance  of  the  impregnated  ovary  at  different  pe- 
riods. They  have  also  given  a  minute  and  accurate  account  «f 
llie  corpus  Iuteum,  and  the  result  of  their  experiments  and  ob- 
servations we  have  already  expressed  in  their  own  words.  It  may 
be  remarked,  however,  of  Dr  Haighton's  experiments,  which 
seem  to  leave  doubt  on  the  minds  of  some  of  the  accuracy  of  hia 
conclusions,  that  he  made  many  experiments  on  rabbits  by  t^ng 
the  Fallopian  tubes  at  certain  intervals  after  copulation,  and  he 
found  that,  although  no  ova  were  discovered  in  that  side  of  tlie 
uterus  on  which  the  tubes  had  been  tied,  corpora  lutea  were 
found  in  the  ovary  of  that  aide.  This  circumstance,  however, 
obviously  does  not  at  all  invalidate  the  conclusions  at  which  Dr 
Haighton  has  arrived ;  as  prolific  sexual  intercourse  bad  already 
taken  place  before  the  tubes  were  tied,  and  the  impregnated  ova 
in  the  ovary  had,  of  course,  followed  the  natural  changes,  as  had 
also  the  formation  of  the  corpus  Iuteum  gone  on. 

1799-  Hurns's  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Ulenis,  1799,  p.  79. 
"  Afler  each  pregnancy  we  may  perceive  in  one  or  other  of 
the  ovaries,  a  yellowish  spot  called  corpus  Iuteum. 

"  By  making  a  section  of  the  ovaries  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
take  in  the  oorpiM  luteufn,  we  find  it  to  be  a  round  body, 
yellowish  colour  externally,  but  white  in  the  centre.  This  centre 
in  the  early  months  is  hollow,  and  contains  a  fluid.  It  may  like- 
wise be  easily  filled  with  size,  by  fixing  a  pipe  in  the  spermatic  ar- 
tery. 

Tbecorrcctaess  of  this  statement,  regarding  the  possibility  offil- 

*  Fhilouphiul  Tiinuctiont  fpt  1797,  |>.  300. 
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ling  the  cavity  of  the  corpus  Itiieum  with  size,  by  injection  through 
the  spennatic  artery,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  any  other  observer. 

History  OF  THE  Corpus  LuTEUM  dortng  the  Nii^eteknth 

Century. 

Baron  Cuvier^s  observations  on  this  subject  are  as  follow  :— 

*^  Le  nombre  des  vesicules  a  paru  g^n^nuement  beaucoup  moins 
considerable  dans  les  ovaires  des  animaux  diss^qu^s  pendant  la 
gestation ;  on  y  remarqu&  k  cette  ^poque  un  ou  plusieurs  corps 
jaunes,  dontle  nombre  ^gale  toujours  celui  des  foetus  et  quioocu'* 
pent  la  place  des  vesicules  qui  se  sont  videes  pour  la  conception. 
Ces  corps  qui  ne  semblent  d^abord  qu^un  epaississement  des 
parois  des  vesicules,  grossessent  k  mesure  que  la  gestation  avance, 
et  prennent  quelquefois  le  volume  d^un  cerise.^* 

In  this  passage.  Baron  Cuvier  distinctly  avers  that  the  corptis 
luteum  is  alone  produced  by  conception ;  that  it  is  found  to  cor- 
respond to  the  number  of  foetuses  found  in  utero ;  Imd  that  it 
arises  from  a  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  vesicle.  Baron  Cuvier 
does  not  say  that  he  had  made  any  original  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  in  fact,  the  tenor  of  the  passage  would  lead  us  rather  to  be- 
lieve that  the  sentiments  which  we  ha^e  just  quoted  were  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  into  the  subject,  assisted,  of  course,  by  the  obsei^ 
vations  wbich  he  must  have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  making, 
and  which  his  original  mind  and  acute  powers  of  observation 
must  render  any  opinion  of  his  of  the  greatest  consequence. 

1819*  M#  Murat,  in  his  article  Ovaire^f  in  the  iMctionar^  of 
Medical  Sciences,  gives  a  very  ^od  account  of  this  subject. 
Without  espousing  any  opinion  of  his  own,  he  seems  decidedly  to 
lean  to  that  one  which  was  promulgated  by  Do  Giaaf  and  Haller 
in  the  following  words  :  ^^  cependant  Tautoritd  de  Haller  a  preva- 
lu,  et  son  opinion  est  genendement  adopts  par  les  physiologistes 
modemes.'* 

18^.  We  now  approach  the  period  when  Sir  Everard  Home 
discussed,  and  gave  to  the  world  his  observations  on  impregnation, 
and  corpora  lutea. 

We  shall  quote  successively  the  different  passages  where  his 
opinions  on  this  subject  are  brought  out. 

*^  The  corpus  luteum^  from  its  appearance,  seems  to  be  entire- 
ly a  new  formation.^  "  In  its  increase,  it  compresses  the  partA 
surrounding  it  so  much,  that  when  of  its  fiill  size,  and  even  when 
there  are  several  in  the  same  ovary,  that  body  is  not  much  increas- 
ed beyond  its  natural  dimensions.^ 

^'  The  corpus  luteum  is  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  with  a  cen- 

*  I^<2on8  d'Anatomie  compart  de  G.  Cuvier,  Tome  v.  p.  69.     Paria,  1806. 
t  Dictfonnsire  det  Sciences  MedioUcs  Art   Ovairei  p.  7.   Ptfisy  1819. 
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a  greater 


s  Etracturc  la  a.  mass  of  tliin  conv< 
ablance  to  thoae  of  the  brain  tlian  of  any  otlicr  or- 
"  Corpora  lutea  are  found  to  make  tlieir  appearance  im- 
mediately after  pwberty,  and  continue  to  succeed  each  other  as  the 
ova  are  expelled,  till  the  period  arrives  when  breeding  no  longer 
goes  on." 

"  As  the  object  of  these  observations  is  to  prove  that  corpora 
lutea  are  the  glands  formed  purposely  for  the  production  of  ova  ; 
that  they  exist  previous  to,  and  are  unconnected  with  sexual  in- 
tercourse, and  when  they  have  fulfilled  iheir  office  of  furmingova, 
are  afterwards. removed  by  absorption,  equally,  whether  the  ova 
are  impregnated  or  not." 

"  That  corpora  lutea  are  formed  in  a  stale  of  virginity  » 
proved  both  in  the  human  species  and  hog  tribe."  In  the  human 
species  by  an  ovum  arrived  at  its  full  size  being  found  within  the 
corpus  luteutn  of  a  virgin  with  a  perfect  hymen,  and  in  the 
hog,  by  an  instance  where  Sir  Everard  found  the  ovaries  of  a  sow 
six  months  old  filled  with  corpora  lutea  completely  formed,  and 
their  central  cavities  filled  with  blood. 

Although  the  authority  of  Kr  K.  Home  ia  not  recognized  by 
the  present  age  as  first-rate  or  very  authentic,  and  although  every 
scienlifie  man  must  regret  that  the  illustration  of  Hunter's  collec- 
tion fell  into  his  hands,  yet,  we  cannot  with  justice  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  now  under  review,  pass  over  his  name  and 
remarks  without  giving  them  due  consideration,  Sir  E.  Home  af- 
fords us  an  example  of  a  man  desirous  of  gaining  lam&and  reputa- 
tion for  himself  from  the  labours  of  other  men  ; — of  a  man  who 
grossly  misstated  the  meaning  of  those  whose  language  he  nearly 
verbatim  quoted,  and  without  the  slightest  reference  either  to 
their  opinions  or  their  printed  works ;  works  embodying  as  they 
do  every  thing  which  Sir  Everard  Home  has  given  out  as  original, 
200  years  fully  before  Sir  Everard  wrote.  On  the  failings  of  tliii 
celebrated  man,  however,  it  would  now  be  unbecoming  to  dwell. 
When  we  inquire  into  the  truth  of  his  statements,  we  find  that 
they  are  both  contradictory  and  unreasonable. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  now  come  [o  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  appearance  of  the  true  ovum,  and  that  since  the  time  that 
Sir  Everard  Home  wrote;  but  this  only  affords  us  the  means  of 
estimating  more  accurately  the  value  of  the  alleged  discoveries 
and  original  observations  of  Sir  E.  Home, — discoveries  which  have 
now  been  proved  to  be  delusions,  and  original  observations,  which 
were  all  made  two  c-cnturies  previous. 

First,  then,  our  author's  definition  of  acorpus  litteum  is,  thalit 
a  body  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  with  a  central  cavity,  its  structure 
being  that  of  convolutions  like  the  brain.     No  one  can  read  tbii 
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passage  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  without  being  struck 
with  the  meagemess  of  the  description,  and  with  the  fact,  that  it  in- 
cludes every  yellow  body  which  is  found  within  the  ovary ;  and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  he  represents  these 
bodies  to  be  found  at  all  periods  of  life,  between  puberty  and  old 
age;  and^ further,  that  we  now  know  that  vesicles  burst  and  give 
rise  to  false  yellow  bodies  at  each  menstrual  period ; — we  must  be 
satisfied  that  he  refers  to  these  bodies.  He  may  have  included 
the  true  corpus  luteum  amongst  the  number ;  but  that  he  most  fre- 
quently referred  to  the  false  ones  the  following  passage  will  prove. 
"  When  there  are  several  {corpora  lutea)  in  the  same  ovary,  that 
body  is  not  much  increased  beyond  its  natural  dimensions.^  One 
true  corpus  luteum  nearly  doubles  the  natural  size  of  the  ovary, 
and  when  there  are  several  it  is  always  three  or  four  times  its  usual 
size. 

Secondly^  The  vaunted  discovery  of  Sir  EverardX  of  the 
corpus  luteum  being  the  gland  which  secretes' the  ovum,  will  be 
found  in  our  previous  history  to  have  been  described  and  insisted 
upon  by  nearly  a  dozen  of  authors  after  Malpighi^s  time,  he  being 
the  first  who  adopted  that  opinion,  in  the  year  1686. 

To  these  authorities  Sir  E.  Home  makes  no  reference  whatever, 
although  he  evidently  must  have  been  acquainted  with  them,  either 
through  their  own  writings  or  through  those  of  others.  Valisneri 
mentioned  his  having  found  within  the  corpus  luteum  a  body 
which  he  took  for  an  ovum.  Sir  Everard  describes  minutely 
the  same  thing,  and  talks  a  great  deal  about  the  importance  of 
his  discovery.  We  have  already  explained  (Part  I.  of  these 
observations,)  and  delineated  what  both  these  authors  had  seen  and 
described  as  an  ovum,  viz.  a  piece  of  lymph  in  the  interior  of  the 
cavity  of  the  corpus  luteum.  We  now  know  well  the  appear- 
ance of  the  true  ovule,  and  know  equally  well  that  they  could  not 
have  found  it.  We  can  only  remark  with  regard  to  the  cases  in 
illustration,  that  they  arc  far  from  being  satisfactory ;  that  a  hymen 
is  no  test  of  a  woman''s  not  being  pregnant.;  and,  indeed,  it  appears 
to  us  that  his  description  of  the  appearances  in  the  virgin  sow  re- 
sembles precisely  that  of  the  rupture  of  ovarian  vesicles  and  subse- 
quent filling  of  their  cavities  with  blood,  such  as  takes  place  during 
heat . 

Sir  E.  Home's  descriptions  and  delineations  very  seldom  cor- 
respond. The  whole  subject,  in  fact,  is  treated  in  a  most  unsatis- 
factory way. 

18^.  In  this  year  Dr  Blundell  published  a  series  of  physiolo- 
gical researches*  on  impregnation,  to  which,  however,  he  has  at- 
tedied  no  decided  opinion  drawn  from  them  regarding  our  present 

*  Bliiiiddl*t  PbynolDgieal  ReMMchet,  8vo.  LoDdon,  1624. 
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inijuiry.  We  find,  however,  that  in  his  more  recent  work,  •  be 
sums  up  the  evidence  "f  iiis  fomicr  cipcrimcrits  and  rcasoningB 
up  to  that  date,  in  the  following  words.  "  After  all  that  I 
have  said,  we  now  come  down  to  tlufi  simple  conclusion,  tlial 
corpora  lutea  of  fubiform  ahnpe,  and  large,  or  lai^er  than  a  pea, 
are  alone  deserving  of  confidence  as  the  indications  of  impiegns- 
tton,  to  which  may  be  added,  that  the  force  of  this  teetimonT  will 
be  strengthened,  provided  a  superficial  and  wrinkled  cicatrix  beob- 
scrvcd  on  the  ovary  above  the  yellow  mass."'  Whether,  however,  the 
corpus /f/^eufn  with  allits  prescribed  conditions  above  laiddowntmaj 
form  in  the  human  ovary  without  intercourse  altogether,  or  even 
without  such  intercourse  as  may  produce  impregnation,  I  am  not 
prepared  peremptorily  to  decide.  I  prefer  the  cautious  manner  of 
the  Academics,  to  the  decisive  manner  of  the  Dogmatists ;  and 
shall  therefore  content  myself  in  the  conclusion,  with  expressing 
my  persuasion  merely,  that  the  fahiform  corpus  luteum,  with  as- 
teriscal  cavity — of  yellow  colour — large  as  a  pea,  or  larger,  and 
seated  beneath  a  cicatris  formed  on  the  corresponding  surface  of 
the  ovary,  may  be  looked  on  in  the  present  state  of  oiir  know- 
ledge, as  a  strong  presumptive  proof  of  impregnation ;  adding, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  conceive  a  jury  ought  to  be  cau- 
tions of  giving  too  much  weight  even  to  this  evidence,  when  hu- 
man life  ia  at  stake." 

1827.  The  work  of  Baer  f  referred  to  below  produced  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  department  of  embryology.  He  first  discover- 
ed the  true  ovule  floating  in  the  fluid  of  the  ovarian  vesicles  of 
the  mammalia,  and  on  prosecuting  his  experiments  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  formation  and  de- 
velopement  of  the  corpus  luteum. 

"  Corpus  luteum  (says  he)  statim  post  ovuii  cjectionem  adesl," 
"  de  corporis  lutei  genesi  satis  dissentiunt  observatores.  Me  ju- 
dice  minime  corpus  novum  est,  sed  stratum  internum  thecie  magis 
evolutum." 

We  have  already  stated  our  opinion  regarding  the  question  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  above  cjuotation,  and  we  need  not 
lengthen  this  communication  by  further  quotations  of  the  minute 
anatomical  appearances,  and  anomalous  structures  which  Haer  has 
noticed  in  the  human  female  and  lower  animals.  He  nowhere 
states  his  opinion  regarding  the  question  of  the  connection  of  the 
corpus  luteum  with  pregnancy,  and  we  must,  therefore,  refer  those 
more  particular  in  this  Inquiry  to  his  own  learned  work. 

1830.   Dr  Seymour,  in  his  work  on  the  Disease  of  the  Ova- 
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vies,  published  in  1830,  gave  a  digest  of  what  had  been  written 
on  this  subject  up  to  that  year.     His  conclusions  are  as  follow. 

"  That  corpora  lutea  are  the  result  of  the  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  ovarium  by  the  bursting  and  discharge  of  the  ovum, 
occurring  rarely  in  virgin  animals,  because  the  bursting  of  the 
ovum  is  not  a  frequent,  but  only  possible  occurrence,  but  always 
following  impregnation,  and  diminishing  as  gestation  proceeds.*"  * 

Dr  Seymour,  when  he  wrote  the  above  passage,  cannot  possibly 
have  been  aware  that  one  or  more  ovarian  vesicles  burst  at  each 
menstrual  period  in  the  human  female,  and  at  each  season  of  heat 
in  the  lower  animals,  giving  rise  to  the  escape  of  an  ovule  from  the 
ovarian  vesicle,  and  yet  no  true  corpus  luteum  is  formed*  He 
must  have  looked  also  upon  every  yellow  body  found  in  the  ova- 
rian tissue  as  a  corpus  luteum  ;  he  has,  indeed,  given  a  delineation 
to  that  effect.  We  cannot,  therefore,  look  upon  his  conclusions 
as  legitimate,  according  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge ;  and 
refer  to  another  part  of  this  communication  for  an  explanation  of 
the  reason  why  different  appearances  are  presented  by  the  ovary 
after  the  escape  of  the  ovule  from  impregnation,  iand  the  escape  of 
the  ovule  during  heat  and  menstruation.   (See  page  432.) 

1835.  In  this  year,  the  excellent  article  in  the  Cyclopedia  of 
Practical  Medicine,  on  the  signs  of  Pregnancy,  by  Dr  Montgo^ 
mery  of  Dublin,  appeared.  It  was  afterwards  published  in  1837 
in  an  enlarged  form.  His  observations  on  this  subject  are  ex- 
tremely good  and  decisive ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  was 
the  first  author  who  drew  the  attention  of  the  profession,  in  recent 
times,  to  the  distinguishing  marks  between  true  and  false  corpora 
lutea, 

^^  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  the  result  of  my  own  observations,^^ 
says  Dr  Montgomery,  "  which  have  been  now  continued  through 
a  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  during  which  time  I  never  omitted 
a  single  opportunity  within  my  reach,  for  examining  the  bodies  of 
women  of  all  ages,  and  under  all  the  varying  circumstances  of 
virginity,  after  intercourse,  during  gestation,  and  subsequent  to  de- 
livery, at  different  periods  fix)m  conception  ;  these  opportunities 
having  been  afforded  by  more  than  one  laige  hospital,  as  well  as 
in  private  practice.  I  have  also  dissected  hundreds  of  the  inferior 
animals,  with  reference  to  this  point,  and  have  in  my  museum 
preparations  of  ovaries  exhibiting  the  corpus  luteum  in  different 
conditions  in  the  human  female,  and  also  in  cows,  mares,  sheep, 
sows,  goats,  bitches,  cats,  hares,  rabbits ;  and  my  firm  conviction 
is  of  the  truth  of  both  Haller^s  propositions,  viz.  ^  that  concep- 
tion never  happens  without  the  production  of  a  corpus  luteum^'*  and 
that  the  corpus  luteum  is  never  found  in  virgin  animals,  but  is  the 
effect  of  impregnation.'' 

*  Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the  Ovary.     By  B.  Seymour,  M.  D.  Lond.  1830. 
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We  need  not  offer  any  commenl  on  the  above  excellent  and 
plain  observations  of  Dr  Montgomery.  Tliey  are  obviously 
the  result  of  loug-eontinued  experience  and  careful  observation, 
and,  indeed,  speak  abundantly  for  tlietiiselvi's. 

1836.  Professor  Flourena's  observations  on  generation  appeared 
in  this  year,  and  we  find  his  opinion  of  the  corpus  luteum  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Lasurfaceexteme  dea  ovaries  devienlnigeuseetridt^eaussitot 
que  les  oeufs  coromenceDt  d  apparaitre,  et  les  rides  ou  cicatricules 
Bont  d'autant  plus  tnultipliecs  que  la  femme  a  produit  une  plus 
grande  quantity  d' oeufs  abortifs  ou  fecoiides.  Ces  petites  cicatrices 
Bont  les  vestiges  des  corps  jaunes,  dont  nous  expliquerons  plus 
tard  la  mode  de  formation.  Autant  d'ovules  detaches  cliez  leg 
sniroaux  multipares,  autant  il  y  a  corps  jaunes,  dont  la  durec  est 
tres  variable  de  meme  que  chez  la  femme.'"  "  11  nous  est  soa- 
vent  arriv^  de  determiner  le  nombre  des  petita  renfermes  dans  les 
comes  uteri nes  en  comptant  les  nombre  des  corps  jaunes."  "  L'ex- 
citation  imprimee  par  la  fecundation  ne  cuncourt  pas,  cependant, 
seuleafavoriserle  detachment  del' ocuf;  cm  les observatcura  citent 
des  exemples  de  cicatrices  bien  cvidentes  sur  les  ovaries  de  jcuncs 
Giles  vierges ;  de  sorte  que  le  nombre  des  corps  jaunes  ou  des 
cicatrices  ne  sauroit  ctre  un  t^moin  fidele  de  ia  fecondation."* 

The  quotation  which  we  have  just  made  includes  the  principal 
part  of  what  M.  Flourens  says  regarding  the  corpus  luteum,  and 
it  may  be  obviously  divided  into  those  opinions  resulting  from  his 
personal  observations,  and  those  which  he  draws  from  authors. 

M.  Flourens,  as  appears  to  us,  has  mistaken  the  generally  receiv- 
ed idea,  (at  least  in  this  country,)  regarding  the  cicatrices  in  the 
surface  of  the  ovaries.  "  These  little  cicatrices,"  says  he,  "  are  the 
remains  of  corpora  luteal  being  the  more  numerous  the  more  oTft 
the  female  has  produced.  These  cicatrices  are  generally  looked 
upon  as  occupying  the  spot  where  the  rupture  of  the  surface  took 
place  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  ovule.  This,  of  course,  takes 
place  whether  the  ovule  is  impregnated  or  not,  and  consequently, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  connected  at  all  with  con- 
ception or  with  the  corpus  luteum.  We  have  elsewhere  shown 
(see  page  432)  that  these  are  to  be  abundantly  seen  on  the  oVaries 
of  virgins,  occurring  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  an  ovarian 
vesicle  at  the  period  of  menstruation;  and  this  accounts  for  the 
numbers  of  these  bodies  which  are  to  be  abundantly  seen  in  the 
ovaries  of  indubitable  virgins,  M.  Flourens  distinctly  avers  tliat  Le 
has  found  that  the  number  of  corpora  lutea  always  correspond  to 
the  number  of  ova  found  in  the  uterus. 

M.  Flourens  nowhere  statcaihal  he  has  seen  examples  of  corpora 
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iutea  formed  without  impregnation,  he  only  says  that  other  obser* 
vers  (referring  to  Malpighi,  Valisneri,  Bertrandi,  Home,  &c.) 
have  seen  them  in  young  virgins.  This  we  have  already  explain- 
ed when  noticing  the  observations  of  these  authors. 

1838.  The  present  professor  of  anatomy  at  Aberdeen  has  pub- 
lished his  opinion  regarding  the  'corpus  luteum  in  the  article 
*'  Generation,^  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  p» 
480.  In  this  elaborate  article,  Dr  Thomson  remaiics,  **  In  what 
has  now  been  said  regarding  the  corpus  luteum^  that  body  has 
been  described  as  it  is  found  in  the  place  pf  a  vesicle  which  has 
been  burst  after  fruitful  sexual  union ;  but  we  may  remark  that  the 
same  series  of  changes  always  follows  the  rupture  of  an  ovarian  ve- 
sicle, from  whatever  cause  that  may  have  proceeded.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  in  some  animals  the  rupture  of  ovarian  vesicles 
and  subsequent  changes  take  place  without  sexual  union,  merely 
from  the  state  of  heat  or  venereal  excitement  of  any  kind,  while 
in  others  these  phenomena  are  never  observed  but  as  accompani- 
ments of  conception.  The  sow  and  mare  belong  to  the  first  of  these 
classes  of  animals.  The  rabbit,  bitch,  ewe,  and  cow,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  examples  of  the  second,  as  also  is  generally  the  case  in 
the  human  female ;  but  in  women,  as  in  some  other  females,  vari- 
ous circumstances  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  rupture  of  ovarian 
vesicles  and  the  formation  of  corpora  lutea^  in  their  place,  occa- 
sionally happen  without  sexual  union,  from  all  those  causes  which 
•excite  greatly  the  sexual  organs ;  and  we  are  not,  therefore,  inclin- 
ed to  admit  the  presence  of  a  corpus  luteum^  taken  alone,  as  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  sexual  union  having  occurred ;  though  conjoined  with 
other  signs,  the  presence  of  one  or  more  corpora  lutea^  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  ruptured  vesicles,  must  be  regarded  as  good  presump- 
tive evidence.'^ 

"  While  the  corpus  luteum  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  ovary  of 
a  pregnant  quadruped,  the  formation  of  this  body  is  to  be  regaitled 
as  the  uniform  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the  ovarian  vesicles, 
whether  that  rupture  shall  have  been  occasioned  merely  by  excite- 
ment of  the  organs,  or  by  productive  or  unproductive  sexual  union ; 
but  it  is  only  when  conception  and  pregnancy  occur  that  the  cor^ 
pus  luteum  attains  its  frill  size,  and  runs  through  the  whole  of  that 
Beries  of  changes  which  we  have  described  as  peculiar  to  that  body.'' 

In  the  quotation  which  has  just  been  made  from  the  excel- 
lent paper  of  Dr  Thomson,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
course  which  the  author  has  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  reconcil- 
ing a  series  of  iacts  of  a  dissimilar  kind,  and  even,  we  might  say, 
of  a  contradictory  nature.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  either  per- 
sonally with  Professor  Allen  Thomson,  or  with  the  writings  of 
that  gentleman,  must  highly  respect  his  acute  powers  of  obser- 
vation, as  well  as  the  judgment  and  caution  with  which  he  draws 
his  conclusions 
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Di  Thomson  has  retDariiei1,^tf,  that  a  corpua  /u/eum,  iii«an^ 
jng-of  coone  a  tiue  body,  always  resulls  from  the  ruptare  of  an 
ovarian  vesicle,  (rom  whatever  caua^  that  may  have  proceeded. 
We  have  pointed  out  in  a  subsequent  port  of  this  paper  (seep.  43S) 
the  conclusions  which  we  are  bound  to  arrive  at  from  recent  dis- 
coveries on  this  subject,  aad  will  not,  therefore,  say  more  at  pre- 
sent, than  that  simUar  results  do  not  always  arise  from  the  rupture 
of  an  ovarian  vesicle, — that  a  very  different  change  takes  place  ia 
the  ovary  when  a>  vesicle  is  ruptured  from  the  result  of  impregnar 
tion,  and  from  odier  causes. 

Dr  Thomson  next  states  that  vesicles  burst  &01&  simple  sexual 
exciU'inciit  or  uuproiliictivu  sexual  union. 

This  also  appears  to  us  a  sttitement,  tlic  coircctnees  of  which  inav 
be  questioned.  We  arc  aware  that  several  autliore,  Boivin  and  Du- 
ges,  Scyntour,  and  otliers,  make  mcntiou  that  they  believe  such  an 
event  occurs ;  but  this  wc  must  dielinclly  deny,  until  it  is  proved  by 
observation.  No  general  statement  will  convince  us  ;  we  must  have 
obseivstion,  and  that  too  minute,  and  of  a  kind  that  will  bear  the 
test  of  inquiry.  We  must  therefore  plead,  that,  until  wc  have 
more  positive  observations  on  this  bubject,  this  statement  of  Dr 
Thomson's  must  be  held  suhjudice. 

Dr  Thomson  seems  to  have  overlooked  tlie  fact,  that  yellow  bo- 
dies, commonly  called  lalse  coiyora  lutea,  frequently  are  formed  in 
the  ovary,  and  that  they  have  been  confounded  by  almost  all  early 
authors  with  corpora  lutea.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Dr  Thomson 
has  overlooked  this  fact,  as,  in  his  wish  to  reconcile  the  very  dif- 
ferent observations  of  different  observers,  he  has  not  taken  into  ac- 
count the  circumstance,  that  they  do  not  all  refer  to  one  body,  but 
-to  substances  bearing  very  different  appearances,  and  having  very 
didereut  origins. 

Recapitulation  of  History. 
I  shall  now  shortly  recapitulate! the  &cts  which  have  been  addu- 
ced, concerning  the  liistory  of  the  corpus  Ititevm.  We  have  stated 
that  Fallopius  first  described  yellow  bodies  in  the  ovary  in  1561, 
Volcher  Goiter  then  described  the  corpus  luleum  of  the  cow ; 
but  it  is  to  Dc  Graaf,  who  wrote  in  167S,  that  we  owe  an  esceU 
lent  and  comprehensive  description  of  this  body.  Peyer,  who 
follows  De  Graaf  very  closely,  (1685,)  made,  in  our  opinion,  a 
great  step  in  the  knowledge  of  this  body.  He  not  only  described 
the  corpus  luteum  accurately,  but  states  that  it  forms  around  the 
ovum  alone  after  conception,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  it 
outwards  till  it  escapes  from  the  ovary, — a  theory  which,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  generally  believed  in  our  own  day.  Malpighi  fol- 
lowed next.  He  was  the  first  author  who  doubted  that  corpora 
lutea  are  alone  connected  with  impregnation ;  and  he  conceived 
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that  the  corpus  luteum  was  formed  to  secrete  the  ovum.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  doctrine  was  adopted  by  many  subse- 
qaent  authors,  and  latterly  given  forth  to  the  world  by  Sir  E. 
Home  as  original.  Stephen  Blancard,  in  1695,  next  describes  the 
substance  of  the  corpus  luteum  as  effused  between  the  membranes 
of  the  Graafian  vesicle— another  opinion  which  generally  prevails 
at  the  present  day.  Van  Home,  in  1707,  paved  the  way  for 
a  more  precise  understanding  of  this  subject*  He  draws  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  true  and  false  corpora  lutea.  From  1707 
till  1824i,  all  the  authors  who  discussed  this  subject,  either  took 
the  view  of  De  Graaf  and  Haller,  or  that  of  Malpighi,  every  one 
adducing  some  new  but  unimportant  &ct  forthe  advancement  of  his 
own  particular  doctrine.  In  18S7,  we  became  acquainted  with  the 
true  nature  of  the  ovum,  unimpregnated  and  impregnated,  in  the 
ovary  and  out  of  it,  by  the  researches  of  Baer.  Since  then  the 
labours  of  successive  authors  on  embryology,  and  of  Dr  Montgo- 
mery of  Dublin  and  others,  on  the  appearances  within  the  ovaries, 
have  led  to  a  thorough  understanding  regarding  this  question, 
which  has  been  so  long  a  mystery.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
which  we  must  not  omit  to  mention,  and  which  has  certainly  done 
much  to  benefit  this  inquiry,  viz.  Dr  Lee's  researches  on  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  ovaries  during  menstruation. 
They  are  most  valuable,  and  have  thrown  much  light  on  our  pre- 
sent inquiry.  We  shall  discuss  them  more  fully  afterwards,  (see 
page  432.) 

Before  terminating  this  short  recapitulation,,  we  shall  present 
before  our  readers,  the  names  of  the  different  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  corpus  luteum^  and  their  opinions  re- 
garding the  corpus  luteum. 

Among  those  authors  who  consider  the  corpus  luteum  as  found 
unconnected  with  impregnation,  may  be  placed  Malpighi,  Bohn, 
Verheyen,  Santorini,  Valisneri,  Bertrandi,  Buffon,  Home,  Sey- 
mour, Thomson. 

Among  the  authors  who  consider  the  corpus  luteum  as  alone  the 
result  of  impregnation,  are  placed  De  Graaf,  Hobokenus,  Steno, 
Blancard,  Van  Home,  Kuhleman,  Haller,  Wrisberg,  Haighton, 
Cruikshank,  Bums,  Cuvier,  Murat,  Baer,  Valentin,  Burdach,* 
Montgomery. 

From  the  above  list,  it  appears  that  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber of  authors  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  carpus  luteum  is 
alone  connected  with  impregnation,  than  those  who  believe  other- 
wise. We  have  attempted  to  explain  on  what  grounds  these  au- 
thors founded  their  opinions,  and  if  they  have  palpably  erred, 

*  We  have  not  quoted  the  observations  of  Burdach ;  for  although,  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  them,  it  is  obvious  that  he  believes  in  its  connection  with  pregnancy,  he  no- 
where positively  states  it. 
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where  the  error  haa  been  committed.  We  at  tlie  same  lime,  hoi 
ever,  have  sufficiently  quoted  their  opinions  in  their  own  words, 
that  those  who  may  not  concur  with  our  remarks  ctnd  explanatioi 
can  judge  for  themselves  from  the  original  descriptions. 

It  may  still  be  justly  remarlied,  however,  that  while  we  have  di 
cidedly  drawn  the  distinction  between  true  and  false  corpora  tvtea, 
and  shown  that,  on  the  confounding  of  these,  much  of  the  miscon- 
ception of  authors  has  depended,  and  that,  further,  most  of 
these  false  bodies  ari^fc  during  menstniation  in  the  human  be- 
ing, and  heat  in  the  lower  animals,  we  say  it  may  still  be  rer> 
marked,  why,  if  an  ovarian  vesicle  bursts  during  menstniation^ 
heat,  and  conception,  why  does  the  Bame  structure  not  result  there- 
from  ?  Before  explaining  tliis  question  it  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
mise a  few  remariis  on  menstruation,  heat,  venereal  escitementi 
and  conception,  the  more  especially  as  we  have  referred  to  this 
part  of  the  paper  for  our  remarks  on  the  subject. 

First,  Menstruation  and  Heat. — The  great  similarity  which 
exists  between  these  functions  in  the  different  classes  of  animals 
in  which  ihey  occur  Ims  been  previously  explained  ;  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  say,  that  they  are  the  indications  of  puberty  in  both 
classes  of  animals;  that  they  continue  to  occur  during  the  whole  of 
freliparal  period  of  life  ;  that  they  cease  when  old  age  arrives  or  the 
procreative  faculty  ceases ;  that  they  are  absent  as  a  general  rulediir- 
ing  pregnancy  and  in  nursing ;  that  they  both  cease  from  ej[tir}>a- 
tion  or  destructive  disease  of  the  ovaries;  that  similar  appearancea 
are  observed  in  the  ovaries  at  these  periods  \  and  that  the  rupture  of 
one  or  more  ovarian  vesicles  always  takes  place,*  followed  by  the 
production  of  an  irregular-looking  body  of  different  size  and  colonr 
in  different  animals,  and  even  of  different  size  in  the  same  species 
of  animal.  The  only  difference  is  that,  while  conception  occots 
in  the  one  during  heat,  the  other  does  not  occur  during  that  of 
menstruation,  but  shortly  after  it.  (Haller,  Burdach,  Thomson, 
&c.)  The  explanation  which  we  previously  offered  of  this  cip- 
cumstance  seems  still  the  most  plausible,  viz.  that,  while  in  the  ( 
human  being,  there  is  an  abundant  discharge  from  the  Falloptaa  i 

*  The  rupture  of  d  GruGan  lesicle  ind  ■  Eubefqaeni  effusion  of  blood  at  eadl 
manlhl;  periud,  bai  been  noticed  bj  Di  Lee  in  tour  cam,  bjr  M.  Cendria  id  ax,  by 
a  vritei  in  [he  MedioU  Gnzetle  for  1640,  in  several  instancH,  by  oureclvei  in  ux 
OT  seven ;  uid  all  presenied  very  limiUr  apgieiuances.  From  luch  s  namlMr  it 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  general  rule- 
In  the  lowec  snimalB,  again,  tlaiunnan,  who  is  genetally  allowed  to  have  been  m 
mon  minute  obsetvGT.  ttateE.  that  cotpora  IbIim  are  foraied  in  the  bow  during  the  pe- 
riod of  heal  alone,  and  without  any  oinneclian  vith  the  male ;  but  ihcy  ue  different 
and  much  smaller  than  tl)a«e  arising  Tram  fecundation  ;  and  we  ourselvei  hat^  had 
many  opportuuitieB  of  seeing  these  irregular-shaped  bodies  tbrmingand  fortned  in  the 
ovaries  of  animals  at  ilie  period  of  heat,  and  without  any  ctinaeciian  whatever  wiih 
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tubes  and  uterus,  in  the  other  animals  there  is  none  ;  the  passage^ 
therefore,  of  the  seminal  fluid  being  facilitated  in  the  latter  (from 
the  extreme  activity  of  these  parts  and  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
cornua  of  the  uterus,)  and  thoroughly  prevented  in  the  former  by 
the  menstrual  fluid. 

Secondy  Venereal  Ewcitevnent. — By  this  we  mean  excitement 
apart  altogether  from  that  of  menstruation  or  heat.  We  observe  many 
authors  talking  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  ovaries  at  this 
time,  viz.  the  bursting  of  vesicles  and  the  formation  of  corpora  lutea. 
(Boivih  and  Duges,  Seymour,  Thomson,  &c.)  But  I  know  no  rea- 
sons whatever  for  believing  that  such  takes  place.     There  is  cer- 
tainly no  recorded  case  where  this  was  noticed,  and  we  conceive 
it  very  unlikely  to  occur.     During  a  considerable  space  of  time 
in  which  our  attention  has  been  turned  to  this  subject,  we  have 
had  many  oportunities  of  observing  the  appearances  of  the  ovary 
during    infancy,  girlhood,  womanhood,  and  old  age  ;  and   al- 
though we  have  occasionally  seen  the  true  apoplexy  of  the  ovarium, 
as  described  by  Andral  and  others,  occurring  unconnected  with 
menstruation,  we  never  yet  saw  the  rupture  of  an  ovarian  vesicle, 
or  the  changes  which  result  therefrom,  unless  at  or  immediately 
after  the  period  of  menstruation.     We  have  carefully  looked  over 
authorities  on  this  point;  and  although  we  find  many  authors  refer- 
ring to  such  as  probable,  and  quoting  others  who  have  similar  ideas, 
we  find  no  author  who  states  positively  that  he  has  seen  such. 

Third,  Conception, — It  may  be  unnecessary  in  the  present  day 
to  enter  into  any  explanation  of  the  generally  received  theory  of 
impregnation.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  authors,  and  more  lately 
Dr  Barry,  has  proved,  that  spermatazoa  penetrate  up  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes  to  the  surface  of  the  ovarium  (where  they  have  been 
found) ;  that  Dr  Barry  has  pointed  out  certain  changes  resulting  from 
impregnation  (alone)  in  the  ovulum,  while  still  placed  in  the  Graa- 
fian vesicle,  showing  distinctly  that  the  ovulum  is  impregnated, 
while  within  the  ovarian  vesicle,  and  some  time  before  it  leaves 
the  ovarium. 

The  changes,  then,  which  take  place  in  and  around  an  ovarian 
vesicle,  which  has  been  the  seat  of  conception,  may  be  shortly  state- 
ed  as  follow.  Increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  ovarium ; 
increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  tissue  immediately  sur-*- 
rounding  the  impregnated  vesicle,  and  to  the  vesicle  itself ;  in- 
creased quantity  of  fluid  in  the  vesicle ;  certain  changes  in  the 
ovule  of  Baer,  and  an  effusion  of  lymphy  matter  between  the  coats 
of  the  ovarian  vesicle.  By  means  of  all  or  part  of  these  the  vesicle 
is  pressed  near  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  a  gradual  thinning  takes 
place  of  its  membranes  and  those  of  the  vesicle,  at  a  certain  (the 
most  prominent)  point,  where  the  rupture  is  destined  to  take  place  ; 
all  which  changes,  taking,  as  they  do  in  the  lower  animals,  and 
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consequently  miiat  do  in  the  human  femato,  a  considerable  space  O 
lime  lo  be  accomplished,  sliows  the  extreme  care  which  nature  takes" 
for  the  evolution  of  that  minute  body  which  is  destined  to  perpetu- 
ate the  species.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  a  certain  specific  body  is 
formed  and  left  in  the  ovary  after  conception,  different  from  that 
which  arises  from  the  sudden  rupture  of  a  vesicle,  and  an  eflFusion 
of  blood  into  and  around  it,  as  occurs  during  menstruation  ? 
Does  it  not  appear  reasonable  that  nature  will  be  more  careful  for 
the  evolution  of  a  body  which  is  to  play  such  an  important  part 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  as  the  impregnated  human  ovule,  than  she 
will  be  with  one  which  is  destined  for  no  important  use  whatever  ? 
It  has  been  urged,  and  may  still  be  urged,  that  birds  lay  eggs  whe- 
ther they  have  uad  connection  with  the  male  or  not,  and  that  no  dif- 
ferencc  takes  place  in  the  ovarium  in  consequence.  To  this  it  may 
be  answered,  tliat  tlie  ovaries  of  birds  and  mammalia  arc  very 
different,  the  one  containing  very  little  parenchymatous  tissue,  the 
other  a  great  deal,  and,  therefore,  it  is  likely  that  greater  changes 
will  take  place  in  a  parenchymatous  organ  from  that  in  which 
there  is  very  little. 

In  the  passage  of  an  impregnated  ovum  from  a  bird  the  only 
change  which  takes  place  is  a  puckering  up  of  tlic  ovarium.  There 
is  no  effusion  whatever  into  it.  The  same  occurs  where  unimpreg- 
nated  ova  pass  off.  In  the  mammalia  ovules  escape  at  the  period 
of  menstruation  and  heat;  but  we  well  know  that  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  interior  of  and  around  the  ruptured  vesicle, 
are  different  from  that  which  occurs  when  they  rupture  from  con- 
ception. This  is  a  demonstrated  fact ;  and  it  appears  most  likely, 
that  it  is  the  want  of  this  effusion  into  the  interior  of,  and  around 
the  ovarian  vesicle  in  the  fowl,  which  renders  a  comparison  with 
what  takes  place  in  the  mammalia,  improper  and  incor- 
rect. It  therefore  appears  that,  white  we  cannot  form  a  compari- 
Bon  with  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ovaries  of  birds  and 
mammalia,  we  have  come  to.a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  why  a 
different  structure  should  result,  from  the  effects  of  conception  and 
simple  excitement ;  and  which  is  simply  this  ; — that  Providence 
haa  arranged  the  order  of  things  so  beautifully  that,  in  the  most 
important  function  of  the  animal  economy,  viz.  the  reproduction 
of  the  species,  infinitely  greater  care  is  taken  (and  consequently 
more  time  is  spent)  in  the  gradual  formation  of  that  body  (thfl 
corpus  luUum),  which  so  materially  assists  in  the  evolution  of  thOu 
impregnated  ovulutn,  than  in  the  less,  but  still  useful  and  moi 
speedy  cJmngcs  which  occur  at  the  period  of  menstruation,  s 
heat  in  the  lower  animals. 
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Art.  IX. — Account  of  a  Male  Monster  with  Two  Heads, 
(Read  and  Preparation  exhibited  to  tLe  Medical  Association, 
Liverpool.)  By  Samuel  Bromilow,  Esq.  M.  R.  C.  S.  Lond. 

On  February  SOth  1840,  about  two  o'^clock,  I  was  called  to  attend 
Mary  Williams,  aged  20  years.  She  had  been  in  labour  sixteen 
hours.  A  midwife  was  in  attendance,  who  informed  me  that  the 
presentation  had  not  advanced  for  the  last  eight  hours.  It  was 
her  ft^t  labour,  and  at  the  full  period  of  gestation.  On  exami- 
nation I  found  the  head  of  the  child  advancing  into  the  pelvis — 
the  vertex  being  about  the  middle  of  the  sacrum.  At  four  o'^clock 
the  pains  having  abated  both  in  strength  and  frequency,  I  gave 
her  half  a  drachm  of  the  ergot  of  rye,  which  shortly  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  pains,  both  in  strength  and  frequency,  and  the 
head  advanced  so  as  to  fully  occupy  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  af- 
ter which  the  pains  again  slackened.  Another  half  drachm  of  the 
ergot  was  given  with  a  similar  good  effect ;  and  about  nine  ©"'clock 
the  head  was  bom.  The  body  of  the  child  not  following  in  a  few 
pains  afterwards,  I  brought  down  the  right  arm,  and  on  attempt- 
ing to  do  the  same  with  the  left,  to  my  astonishment  I  could  not 
feel  the  shoulder  or  arm.  After  passing  my  hand  along  the  chest 
of  the  child,  I  felt  a  large  firm  substance  just  above  the  pubes,  the 
nature  of  which  I  could  not  clearly  make  out.  The  pains  being 
strong,  and  the  hollow  of  the  sacram  not  filled,  I  ordered  the 
woman  to  be  placed  on  her  knees  by  the  bed-side,  and,  satisfied 
that  the  child  was  dead,  I  pulled  or  rather  pushed  with  conside- 
rable force,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  pelvis.  Shortly  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  was  fully  oc- 
cupied, and  in  about  an  hour  the  body  was  expelled,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  a  second  head. 

The  woman  had  a  speedy  recovery,  being  able  to  walk  about 
the  room  in  a  fortnight.  From  the  appearance  of  the  child,  I 
should  suppose  it  had  not  been  dead  more  than  a  few  hours. 

The  heads  are  of  the  full  size,  well-formed,  covered  with  the 
usual  quantity  of  hair,  and  the  bones  firm.  The  limbs  and  rest 
of  the  body  well-formed,  and  of  the  usual  size,  except  the  chest, 
being  broader  than  an  ordinary  sized  child.  The  nails  on  the 
hands  and  feet  perfect.     The  genital  organs  well  developed. 

Dissection, — ^After  removing  the  common  integument  from  the 
fore-part  of  the  chest  and  necks,  the  right  clavicle  was  observed  to 
be  rather  larger  than  the  left,  the  latter  being  of  the  ordinary  size. 
Between  the  necks  there  was  a  third  or  intermediate  clavicle  ar- 
ticulated at  its  inferior  extremity  to  the  top  of  the  sternum,  its 
superior  extremity  having  no  articulation,  but  lying  loose  imme- 
diately under  the  common  integument.  It  gives  attachment  to  the 
stcrno-cleido-mastoideus  and  sterno-thyroideus  of  the  one  side  of 
each  neck. 
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On  opening  the  cavity  oF  the  chest,  the  heart  wits  situated 
ID  the  centre  of  the  Mvity.  nbout  one-third  larger  than  the  usual 
size,  and  has  no  apex,  (viue  Fig.  2.)  On  examining  its  interior 
Btnictiire,  I  found  two  cavities  only  :  the  auricle,  eituated  at  its 
superior  part  and  between  the  two  aortas,  and  one  large  ventricle 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  substance  of  the  heart.  The  orifices 
are  guarded  by  the  usual  valves.  From  the  left  portion  arises 
an  aorta  agcendens,  which  gives  off  the  right  and  left  carutid,^then 
forming  a  curvature  or  arch,  from  which  arises  the  left  subclavian, 
and  terminating  in  the  aorta  descendena,  which  crosses  over  the 
spines  to  the  right  aide  of  the  vertebrs:.  Immediately  below  the 
aorta  arises  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  goes  to  the  lefl  lungs; 
thedwc/iM or(erio««« passes nearlyatrightangles  from  it  to  the  arch 
of  the  aorta.  Another  anrta  ascendens  arises  from  the  right  por- 
tion of  the  heart,  which  divides  into  the  right  and  left  carotid  said 
right  subclavian.  About  the  part  where  the  arch  and  descending 
aorta  commences  only  a  small  arteryis  given  off,  which  goes  to 
the  right  lungs.  Tlie  vena  cava  superior  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  left  jugular,  of  the  right  nedt  and  right  jiigidar  of  the 
left  neck  ;  a  little  lower  down  the  right  and  left  subclavian  enter. 
The  other  jugulars  enter  into  the  subclavian  veins.  The  vena 
cava  inferior  runs  the  usual  course,  terminating  at  the  posterior  j 
part  of  the  auricle. 

The  lungs  in  each  cavity  of  the  cheat  are  subdivided  into  three 
lobes. 

The  pneumogastric  nerves  from  each  head  and  neck  have  the  i 
usual  distribution  to  the  larynxes,  lungs,  heart,  and  stomachs,  ex- 
cept at  their  entrance  into  the  thorax,  the  external  ones  passing  i 
anterior  to  the  subclavian  arteries,  and  posterior  to  the  axillary 
veins ;  and  the  internal  ones  passing  along  the  carotid  and  poste- 
rior to  the  subclavian  veins :  the  one  from  the  right  neck  going  to 
the  right  lung,  and  the  one  fix)m  left  to  the  left  lung. 

There  are  two  oeaophagi,  two  stomachs,  and  two  duodenums, 
the  right  duodenum  entering  into  the  left  about  its  middle ;  the 
remainder  of  the  intestinal  canal  being  single.  The  rest  of  the 
viscera  were  natural.  From  each  head  there  is  a  perfect  spinal 
chord  and  canal  to  about  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  where  the  ^ 
canals  and  chorda  unite. 

Denriplion  of  Plate  X. 
Fig.  I.  V[ew  of  Double- Headed  Monsler. 

Fig.  S,  The  besTt  of  a  double-lieaileil  male  monster,  wilh  two  head*. 
a.  The  auricle,  h.  The  vena  cava  su/'erior.  c.  The  pulmonary  vein. 
d.  The  right  aofta,  givins  oFFa  riftht  anil  lefl  carotid  and  subclavian,  (ronv 
which  a  small  artery  (r.)  goes  lo  llie  right  lungs,  f.  Tlie  arch  of  the  left 
aortu,  giving  off  a  right  and  left  carotid  and  left  Buhclaviaii.  g.  The  puW  I 
monary  artery.     *.  The  aorla  iktcendent.     i.  The  daelut  arierionu. 
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Art.  X. — On  the  Order  of  succession  in  which  the  Vital  Ac^ 
tiona  are  arrested  in  Asphyxia.  By  Johk  Reid,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  C.  P*  E.,  Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Anatomical  Society,  &c.* 

A  knowledge  of  the  order  of  succession  in  which  the  vital 
actions  of  the  body  are  brougfii  to  a  stand  in  asphyxia,  is  not  only 
useful  in  elucidating  the  exact  nature  of  the  function  of  respira- 
tion, and  in  pointing  out  rules  for  our  guidance  in  the  direction 
of  certain  remedial  agents,  but  it  may  also  be  brought  to  bear  in 
an  important  manner  upon  the  investigations  into  the  general 
laws  of  physiology.  .The  inquiry  is  one,  however,  of  unusual 
difficulty,  from  the  intimate  manner  in  which  the  respiration  is 
associated  ip  the  higher  animals  with  the  other  vital  ftmctions, 
and  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  the  actions  and  reactions  of  these 
upon  each  other.  In  conducting  such  experiments,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  watch  closely  every  phenomenon  which  presents  itself, 
however  fleeting  it  may  be,  but  all  the  varied  concomitant  circum- 
stances must  also  be  carefully  analysed,  and,  if  possible,  insulated, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  might  affect  the  results.. 
Our  progress  in  such  investigations  must,  therefore,  always  neces- 
sarily be  slow,  frequently  vacillating  and  uncertain.  These  dif- 
ficulties were  found  so  perplexing,  that  I  had  several  times  nearly 
given  up  the  present  inquiry  in  despair;  and  it  was  not  without 
much  labour,  and  repeated  failures,  that  I  arrived  at  what  I  con- 
sidered satisfactory  results. 

The  two  points  in  the  physiology  of  asphyxia  which  have  of 
late  years  principally  attracted  attention  are,  the  nature  of  the  impe- 
diment to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs ;  and  the 
cause  of  the  arrestment  of  the  sensorial  functions.  A  correct 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  vital  actions  are  arrested 
in  asphyxia,  is  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  true  explanations  of 
these  two  facts.  The  first  of  these,  viz.  the  impediment  to  the 
free  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  vessels  of  tne  lungs,  and  its 
consequent  stagnation  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the 
large  vessels  leading  to  that  organ,  have  been  attributed  to  three 
causes, — the  cessation  of  the  mechanical  movements  of  the  chest ; 
the  effects  of  the  venous  blood  upon  the  contractility  of  the  heart ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  transmitting  the  venous  blood  through  the  ca- 
pillaries of  the  lungs,  when  the  chemical  changes  which  go  on  there 
between  the  blood  and  the  atmospheric  air  have  ceased.  The 
opinion,  that  the  blood  in  death  from  asphyxia  chiefly  accumulates 

*  An  epitome  (tf  thii  paper  wat  read  at  lait  meeting  of  the  Biitith  ScieDtific  As. 
sociatioB. 
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flowed  readily  and  abundantly  through  the  pulmonary  vessels : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  these  organs  had  collapsed,  as  in  ex- 
piration, the  pulmonary  blood-vessels  were  so  compressed,  and 
their  angles  rendered  bo  acute,  that  they  became  in  a  great  mea- 
sure impermeable  to  the  blood  sent  from  the  "right  side  of  the 
heart. i"  [GoodwynJ  argued,  in  opposition  to  the  mathematical  cal- 
culations and  reasoninfjs  adduced  by  Haller,  that,  when  the  lungs 
are  diminished  in  their  bulk,  and  the  acuteness  of  the  angles  of  the 
blood-vcBscts  changed  only  to  the  extent  which  occurs  during  ex- 
piration, the  flow  of  blood  through  them  would  not  be  ma- 
terially obstructed.  He  also  drew  additional  arguments  in  favour 
of  this  opinion,  from  the  continuance  of  the  circulation  through 
tlie  lungs,  when  an  amount  of  fluid  was  present  in  the  chest  snf- 
6cient  to  compress  the  lung  to  the  extent  which  occurs  in  expira- 
tion, whether  this  fluid  had  been  effused  in  the  human  species  from 
disease,  or  induced  by  artificial  means  in  the  lower  &nimalE.§ 
Goodwyn  maintained  that  the  cessation  of  the  circulation  in  na- 
phyxia  was  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  venous  blood  foiling  to  ex- 
cite the  contractions  of  tlie  left  aide  oftheheart,  "  When  res- 
piration," he  says,  "  is  obstructed,  the  florid  colour  of  the  blood  is 
gradually  diminished,  and  the  contractions  of  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle  soon  cense.  The  cessation  of  contraction  arises  from  a 
defect  of  a  stimulating  quantity  in  the  blood  itself."]]  The  views 
'of  Goodwj-n  were  attacked  a  few  years  after  their  promulgation  by 
Coleman^  and  Kite.'*  Both  these  authors  adduced  the  resnlla  of 
various  experiments,  to  prove  that  the  loft  side  of  the  heart  can  con- 
tract vigorously  upon  venous  blood;-t-f  and  they  also  bolhmaintained 
that  they  had  proved  experimentally,  that,  when  the  bmgs  are  kept 
mechanically  distended  during  theprocess  of  asphyxia,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  found  in  the  right  side  after  death  is  not  found  to  pre- 
ponderate much,  if  at  all,  over  that  contained  in  the  left  side.  JJ. 
Bichat  also  furnished  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the  left  side 
of  the  licart  can  contract  vigorously  upon  venous  blood.     In  nu- 

■  Eleincnu  Phfiiolcgis,  Tom.  iii'  Lib.  viii.  Sect.  iv. 
t  Opal  cii.  Tome  iii.  p.  S4&    177& 
X  The  Conncftion  ef  Life  with  nctpimtion.     London,  I76II. 
S  Opus  cil.  p.  40-17. 
!|  Opus  cit.  p.  85. 

4  A  Oiuertaiion  on  Siupcndcd  Hcipintion,  1791. 
"   I<!bhi;8  ind  OhinvRlioiif,  &c.  on  ihc  SubineiBion  of  Animsli,  &c.  ' 
ft  Colemui,  Opu«  cit.  p.  I  lit :  und  Kile,  OpuB  <:;t.  p.  26,  43,  an 
Xt  Coleman,  p.  107  to  IIU;  Kile,  "  From  thcfe  experiracnti,  it 
s  smiill  quantity  of  blood  CUD  pau  thtuui;li  tliclunga  wben  tbe;  are  ic 
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tnerous  experiments  he  found,  that  ^hen  an  animal  is  asphyxiated, 
black  blood  at  first  traverses  the  lungs  to  reach  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  and  may  for  a  short  time  be  projected  firom  a  cut  artery, 
with  very  considerable  force  ;  and  he  further  satisfied  himself,  that 
the  contractions  of  the  heart  could  be  renewed  even  after  they 
had  become  quiescent  in  difierent  kinds  of  violentgdeaths,  by  in- 
jecting venous  blood  along  one  of  the  pulmonary  veins  towards 
the  left  side  of  the  heart.*     Bichat  especially  dwelt  upon  the  im- 
portance of  discriminating  between  the  efiects  of  asphyxia  upon 
the  ftinctions  of  animal  and  those  of  organic  life ;  of  ascertaining 
the  priority  of  the  suspension  of  those  two  great  sets  of  functions, 
and  the  influence  which  they  exerted  upon  each  other.    He  main- 
tained that  the  hearths  action  does  not  cease  because  the  dark  blood 
transmitted  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  cannot  excite  it  to  con- 
tract, but  because  the  dark  blood,  by  being  circulated  through  the 
coronary  arteries  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  arrests  its  con- 
tractility.    This  efiect  of  the  dark  blood  upon  the  contractility  of 
the  heart  was,  however,  re^rded  by  Bichat  as  only  an  isolated 
phenomenon  in  asphyxia ;  for  he  believed  that  the  vitality  of  all 
the  tissues  of  the  body  was  equally  affected  by  the  circulation  of 
this  dark  blood,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  brain  or  the  animal 
functions  were  always  arrested  before  those  of  organic  life.f     He 
maintained  that  the  accumulation  of  the  blood  in  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  did  not  depend  upon  any  mechanical  obstruction  in  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  lungs,  but  from  various  other  causes,  among 
which  he  enumerates  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  force  of  the  al- 
ready enfeebled  right  side  of  the  heart,  by  the  effects  of  the  cir- 
culation of  dark  blood  in  the  bronchial  arteries,  and  the  cessation 
of  the  excitation  of  the  lungs  by  the  atmospheric  air,  j:  aided  by 
the  circumstance,  that  the  systemic  ventricle  can  more  easily  over- 
come the  resistance  presented  by  the  capillaries  of  the  body  ge- 
nerally, than  the  veins  and  pulmonic  ventricle  can  overcome  that 
arising  from  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs.     Bichat  appears  to  have 
entertained  doubts  whether  the  circulation  of  the  venous  blood 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  systemic  circulation  arrested  the  vi- 
tality of  the  tissues  simply  by  default  of  excitation,  or  by  exerting 
some  deleterious  influence  upon  it ;  for,  while  discussing  its  effects 
upon  the  brain,  he  thus  expresses  himself — "  Je  ne  puis  dire  si 
c^est  negativement  ou  positivement  que  s"'exerce  son  influence ; 
tout  ce  que  je  sais,  c''est  que  les  fonctions  du  cerveau  sont  suspen- 
dues  par  elle.*"     Although  Bichat  failed  in  giving  the  correct  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  the  vital  actions  are  arrested  in 

*  Sur  La  Vie  et  La  Mort,  article  sizicme,  §  ii. 

t  Car,  d'apr^s  ce  que  nous  dirons,  rafTaiblissemcDt  qu*  ^prouve  alors  le  coeur  n*e8t 
qu*UD  symptome  particulier  de  cette  inaladie  dans  lequelk  tout  les  autres  organea 
sont  le  si^ge  d*une  semblable  d6bilit6. 

X  *^  Le  d6faut  de  son  excitation  par  I'air  vital." 
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osplipia,  yet  iLere  can  be  no  iloiibt  that  to  liim  we  arc  indebted 
for  haviDg  pointed  out  the  true  path  by  which  this  knowledge  was 
to  be  attained.  Another  important  advance  was  made  in  the  elu- 
cidation of  asphyxia  by  the  experimenta  of  Dr  David  Williams  of 
Liverpool  and  Dr  J.  P.  Kay.  Dr  Williams,*  in  experimenting 
on  this  subject,  found  "  that  when  the  chest  ia  laid  open  immedi- 
ately after  the  trachea  has  been  tied  during  the  acme  of  inspira- 
tion, tlie  pulmonary  veins  soon  become  empty,  while  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  continues  full."  From  these  experiments  he  inferred, 
that,  in  asphyxia,  the  blood  is  obstructed  in  its  passage  througb  the 
lungs,  while  its  circulation  through  the  other  tissues  of  the  body 
continues ;  and  that  the  obstruction  in  the  lungs  "  arises  from  a 
deprivation  of  pure  atmospheric  air."  Dr  Kay,  from  his  nume- 
rous experiraents,f  has  also  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  "  the 
circulation  is  arrested  after  respiration  ceases ;  because,  from  the 
exclusion  of  oxygen,  and  the  consequent  non-arte rial izat ion  of  the 
blood,  the  minute  pulmonary  vessels,  which  usually  convey  arteri- 
al blood,  are  then  incapable  of  conveying  venous  blood,  which 
therefore  stagnates  in  the  lung3."J  Dr  Kay  believes  that  this 
stagnation  of  blood  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary 
artery,  occurs  in  consequence  of  venous  blood  being  incapable  of 
exciting  the  arterial  capillary  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs.  The 
experiments  of  Dr  W.  F.  Edwards§  upon  frogs,  and  those  of  Dr 
Kay  upon  warm-blooded  animals,  have  very  distinctly  proved,  that 
the  circulation  of  venous  blood  in  the  muscular  tissue  not  only- 
does  not  exert  any  deleterious  influence  upon  its  contractility,  but 
tliut  this  property  continues  to  manifest  itself  considerably  longer 
when  venous  blood  is  allowed  to  circulate  through  the  vessels  of 
that  tissue,  than  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  has  been  en- 
tirely arrested. 

Though  the  experiments  of  Drs  Williams  and  Kay  have  de- 
monstrated, that  in  asphyxia  the  circulation  is  first  brought  to 
a  stand  by  some  impediment  to  its  free  passage  through  the 
lungs,  yet  we  believe  that  few  will  feel  satisfied,  after  a  careful 
analysis  of  them,  that  they  enable  us  to  determine  whether  this  im- 
pediment results  from  the  cessation  of  the  respiratory  movements 
of  the  chest,  or  from  the  arrestment  of  the  usual  chemical  changes 
between  the  blood  and  the  atmospheric  air, — a  question  of  consi- 
derable importance  in  g^cneml  physiology.  When  we  remember  the 
great  influence  exerted  by  the  respiratory  muscular  movements  up- 
on the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  transmitted  along  its  vessels, 
— a  fact  first  well  illustrated  by  Hales,  [{  afterwards  by  Blchat,^ 

■  On  the  CiiuK  >nd  the  EffecU  of  ui  Obstruction  of  the  Btood  in  tbe  LuDgi. 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journnl,  Vol.  x\i.  |i.  524. 

t  Tlic  Phyiiology,  Pilhology,  and  Trealiuent  of  Aiplifiia,  1834. 

*  Opuscit.  p.  181, 

i  D(  l.'Influcticc  i!e«  Aeeni  rhyiii)uei  lur  k  Vie,  p.  0,  1021. 

II  Stttiiticd  Eiwyi.  Vol.  ii.  p.  I  to  33,  1740. 
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Mid  latterly  in  a  more  definite  manner  by  Magendie*  and  by 
PoiseuiIIe,f  a  degree  of  uncertainty  must  always  exist  in  inter* 
preting  phenomena  observed  in  experiments  upon  asphyxia,  in 
which  means  have  not  been  taken  to  obtain  the  extent  and  value 
of  this  influence. 

Such  a  precaution  is  the  more  necessary,  since  it  has  been  ascer* 
tained  that  dark  blood  passes  at  first  in  the  usual  quantity  through 
the  lungs,  and  is  sent  with  great  force  and  in  a  full  stream  firom  a 
cut  artery ;  that  it  is  not  until  the  respiratory  movements  have 
been  considerably  impaired  that  it  begins  to  stagnate  in  the  lungs ; 
and  that  after  death,  considerable  quantities  of  dark  blood  are  fre- 
quently obtained  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  Coleman  found 
that  the  relative  quantity  of  blood  in  the  two  sides  of  the  heart 
after  drowning  varied  considerably ;  ^^  sometimes  being  as  7  to 
4)  at  other  times  as  5  to  ^  or  as  1S2  to  7.  So  that,  at  a  medium, 
the  proportions  of  the  right  one  to  the  left  are  about  3§  to  IJ. 
After  hanging,  the  medium  was  found  to  be  as  2 J  to  1|4 

Professor  Alison,  with  the  view  of  supplying  this  defect  in  the 
theory  of  asphyxia,  performed  several  times  the  following  experi- 
ment.§  A  rabbit  was  confined  in  nitrogen  gas  until  its  respiratory 
movements  had  become  laboured,  and  insensibility  was  approaching 
The  animal  was  then  withdrawn  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  tl^ 
glass  jar  in  which  it  had  been  confined,  and  the  brain  was  sudden- 
ly crushed  by  a  blow  with  a  hammer,  and  the  chest  was  immedi- 
ately laid  open.  The  quantity  of  blood  found  in  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  preponderated  considerably  over  that  in  the  left,  and, 
as  the  respiratory  movements  had  not  been  interrupted  untU  the 
animal  had  been  deprived  of  life,  and  the  circulation  in  a  great 
measure  suspended,  these  experiments  are  obviously  greatly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  opinion,  that  the  accumulation  of  the  blood  in  and 
around  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  dependent  upon  the  cessation 
of  the  chemical  changes  between  the  blood  and  atmospheric  air  in 
the  lungs,  and  not  upon  the  arrestment  of  the  mechanical  move- 
ments of  the  chest. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  very  conclusive  evidence  might  be  ob» 
tained  on  this  question  by  a  series  of  experiments  performed  in 
the  following  manner.  A  tube  with  a  stop-cock  was  fiixed  into  an 
opening  in  the  trachea,  and  one  of  Poiseuille^s  hemadynamometers 
was  introduced  into  the  femoral  artery,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing definite  information  upon  the  force  with  which  the  blood  was 
transmitted  along  the  arterial  system.     The  stop-cock  of  the  tube 

*  Journal  de  Pbyriologie,  Tom.  i.    Le^oni  rar  lei  Ph^nomeiies  Phynqoes  de  U 
Vic. 
"f  Journal  de  Physiologte,  Tom.  viii.  p.  27^ 
X  Opus  dt.  p.  18. 
S  fidinboigh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  xlv.  p.  lOS. 
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ill  tlie  trneliea  was  iliPti  shut,  and  when  the  respiratory  process  had 
been  suBpendcd  sufficiently  long  to  cause  a  decided  fall  in  ttifr 
column  of  mercury  supported  by  the  blood  sent  along  the  femoral 
artery,  a  large  bladder  full  of  pure  nitrogen  with  a  brass  nozzle' 
provided  withastop-cock,  was  fixed  in  the  tube  in  the  trachea,  which 
it  fitted  accurately,  and  both  stop-cocks  opened.  After  the  efi^ta 
of  the  respiration  of  the  nitrogen  gas  had  been  ascertained,  a  blad- 
der of  the  same  size  as  the  other,  similarly  provided  with  a  nozzle, 
and  full  of  atmospheric  air,  was  then  substituted  for  the  bladder 
coDEaining  the  nitrogen,  and  the  resnlts  compared.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  effects  of  the  respiration  of  the  nitrogen  gas  and 
the  atmospheric  air  was  most  marked,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  could 
not  be  mistaken  ;  for  while  the  mercury  continued  to  fall  in  the  in- 
strument during  the  respiration  of  the  nitrogen  gas,  it  rose  very 
rapidly  immediately  after  the  atmospheric  air  had  entered  the 
lungs  and  acted  upon  the  blood.  In  this  racperiment  the  same 
mechanical  movements  of  the  chest  which  failed  to  renew  the  free 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  when  nitrogen  g&s  was 
inspired,  rapidly  effected  that  object  when  atmospheric  air  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  lungs,  even  when  tried  on  the  same  animal, 
and  subsequent  to  the  fiiilure  of  the  nitrogen,  and,  consequently, 
at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  process  of  asphyxia.  This  experi- 
ment was  repeated  several  times,  and  when  the  requisite  eare  was 
taken  toprocure  and  employ  pure  nitrogen,  invariably  with  the  some 
results.* 

Before  directing  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  table  con- 
taining the  results  of  one  of  these  experiments,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  notice  of  a  very  unexpected  phenomenon  wliicb 
presented  itself,  and  for  a  considerable  time  completely  em- 
barrassed and  perplexed  me.  Before  commencing  these  experi- 
ments 1  conceived  from  a  priori  reasoning,  that  wlien  the  blood 
had  become  dark  in  the  arteries,  and  the  animal  functions  had  been 
suspended,  that  the  mercury  would  begin  to  fall  gradually  and 
steadily  in  the  hcmadynamomctcr,  and  that  there  would  in  a  short 
time  be  a  marked  depression  in  the  level  of  the  mercury.  The 
mercury,  however,  actually  stood  higher  in  the  instrument,  and  the 
large  arteries  became  more  distended  and  tense  for  about  two  mi- 
nutes after  the  animal  had  frecome  insensible,  when  the  blood  in  an 
exposed  and  unobstructed  artery  was  equally  dark  as  that  in  the 
accompanying  vein,  and  when  the  attempts  at  respiration  were 
few  and  imperfect,  then  before  the  stop-cock  in  the  trachea  was  shut, 
and  when  the  animal  was  breathing  atmospheric  air  freely.  This 
was  60  unlocked  for,  at  first  sight  was  so  inexplicable,  and  so  much 
at  variance  with  my  preconceived  notions  on  the  subject,  thati  was 

*  In  ifac  experimeats  lirH  peiformed  the  mercury  rose  io  tlie  in  il  rum  cm,  but  (he 
nilrogen  wu  mixed  vilh  a  quantity  of  atmotphetic  air,  ai  wu  proved  bf  llie  blood 
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strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  there  must  be  some  source  offal- 
lacy  ;  but  after  repeating  the  experiment  more  than  twenty  times, 
and  invariably  with  the  same  results,  I  was  at  last  compelled  to  ad- 
mit its  accuracy.     I  then  began  to  surmise  that  this  arose  from  an 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  venous  blood  through  the  capil- 
laries of  the  systemic  circulation,  similar  to  that  pointed  out  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  pulmonic  circulation,  by  which  the  force  of  the 
left  ventricle  was  principallyconcentrated  in  the  arterial  system,  and 
on  placing  ahemadynamometer  in  the  vein  of  the  opposite  limb,  and 
comparing  its  indications  with  the  instniment  fixed  inthe|artery,  this 
supposition,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  annexed  tabular  view  of  the 
results  of  one  of  these  experiments,  appeared  to  be  verified.    This 
fact  may  explain  how  a  quantity  of  blood  is  retained  in  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  in  asphyxia.     It  was  also  ascertained  that,  though  the 
fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  instrument  after  the  animal  was  nearly 
asphyxiated  took  place  very  gradually  at  first,  it  at  last  fell  very  ra- 
pidly-    Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  mercury  in  the  tube  rang- 
ed between  4^  and  5  inches  in  height  before  the  entrance  of  fresh 
air  into  the  lungs  was  prevented,  it  rose  above  this  when  the  ani- 
mal had  ceased  to  struggle  ;  it  afterwards  fell  very  gradually  to  be- 
tween 3  and  4  inches,;  and  when  it  had  fallen  to  between  2  and  B 
inches,  it  frequently  sunk  very  rapidly  to   the   original   level. 
When  atmospheric  air  was  allowed  to  enter  the  lungs  after  the 
mercury  had  sunk  low  in  the  instrument,  no  sooner  had  the  air 
acted  upon  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  than  the  mercury  instantly 
sprung  up  several  inches,  and  when  the  blood  had  become  more 
perfectly  arterialized,  it  again  stood  lower,  and  the  range  was  more 
limited.     The  respirations  were  necessarily  much  diminished  in 
frequency,  also  slow  and.heaving  after  the  stop-cock  was  opened 
in  an  advanced  period  of  the  process  of  asphyxia,  and  it  was  re- 
marked, that  during  each  respiratory  movement  the  contractions  of 
the  heart  were  not  only  performed  with  increased  strength,  but  like- 
wise with  greatly  increased  frequency.     When  the  animal  was 
breathing  freely  through  the  tube  in  the  trachea,  was  quiescent, 
and  when  the  blood  was  fully  arterialized,  the  range  of  level  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  seldom  exceeded  half-an  inch,  sometimes  not 
so  much.     When  the  stop-cock  was  shut  no  change  took  place  in 
the  range  of  the  mercury  during  the  first  half  minute :  generally 
before  the  end  of  the  first  minute  the  animal  had  begun  to  strug- 
gle, and  then  the  range  greatly  increased, — rising  during  each  at- 
tempt at  expiration,  and  during  the  struggling  of  the  animal,  falling 
during  each  attempt  at  expiration  and  during  quiescence.     In 
some  of  the  experiments  the  range  of  the  mercury  during  these 
different  conditions  amounted  to  about  nine  inches,  and  in  one  ex- 
periment to  ten  inches, — making  a  most  material  disproportion  in 
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the  extent  of  the  pressure  upon  the  inner  surfluse  of  tbe  aiteiuil 
system  of  vessels. 

Table  L — Showingthe  changes  in  inches,  of  the  height  and  nmge  of 
the  mercurial  column  in  the  vertical  limb  of  the  naemadjmamo- 
meter  in  one  of  the  first  class  of  experiments,  when  the  instrument 
was  fixed  in  the.  artery  only ;  tne  intervals  of  time  at  which 
each  change  occurred,  reckoning  in  half-minutes  from  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  operation ;  with  remarks  on  the  state  of  the 
animal  at  these  respective  changes.     The  depth  and  height  of 
the  mercury  marked  at  the  end  of  each  half-minute  indicated, 
as  near  as  possible,  the  extent  of  the  range  in  the  level  of  the 
column  during  that  interval  of  time. 


Intervals  of 
Time. 


Height  of  Merctny 
in  the  tube  attach- 
ed to  the  Artery. 


Remarks  od  the  state  of  the  Animal. 


Minutes.      Depth.      Height. 


1.0 


1 
2 

4i 


G 


74 


4.0 
.TO 
3.0 
2.0 
4.0 
4.0 

4.0 

3.0 


5.0 
5.0 


6.6 
4.6 

7.0 
9.0 
12.0 
9.0 
8.0 

8.0 

60 

11 

II.O 
6 


! 


^  When  the  haemadynamometer  was  •djnaivd  Id 

>  artery,  the  mercury  stood  at  this  height  in  the 
)  vertical  tube  of  the  instrument 

At  Uie  instant  the  stop-codk  was  turned,  it  mm 
6.6. 
Stopcock  on  trachea  shut.    Dog  quiet. 

Do.    The  artery  becoming  a  little  dark. 

Do.    The  artery  black.    Animal  struggling. 

Do.  do.    Animal  struggling  Tiolently. 

Do.  do.  Animal  quiet. 

Do.  do  do. 

>  Stop-cock  on  trachea  opened,  and  a  bladder 
3  fill^  with  nitrogen  gas  applied. 

Do.  do. 

Bladder  of  nitrogen  removed,  and  one   filled 
with  atmospheric  air  applied. 
Bladder  removed.     Natural  respiration  allowed. 
Do.  Animal  quiet 


\ 


Table  II. — Showing  the  same  conditions  in  regard  to  the  se- 
cond class  of  experiments,  in  which  haemadynamometers  were 
applied  to  both  the  artery  and  vein  at  the  same  time. 


Intervals 
of  Time. 


4 


Height  of  Mercury  in  tbe  tube  attached      Remarks  on  the  state  of  the 
To  the  Artery.  To  the  Vein.  Animal. 


Minutes.      Depth.      Height     Depth.       Height 


4.0 


0.5 

6.0 
5.0 


5.0 


0.0 

6.0 
4.0 


.3 


When   the   haemad3mamo- 
meters  were  adjusted  to  the 
>  vessels,   the  mercuiy  stood 
at  these  heights  in  the  two 
J  instruments  respectively. 

i  Respiration  natural.      Dog 
quiet. 
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Interval      Height  of  Mercury  in  the  tube  attached       Remarks  on  ibe  state  of  the 
of  Time.        To  the  Artery.  To  the  Vein.  Animal. 


Minutes. 

Depth 

Height. 

Depth. 

Height. 

24 

3.5 

5.0 

4.0 

Stopcock  on  trachea  shut 

H 

8.0 

6.0 

3.5 

Do. 
'\  Do.        animal   struggling. 
(The  mercury  thrown  over 
/  the  top  of  venous  tube,  which 
3  was  12  inches  high. 

4 

2.0 

U.O 

12. 

H 

5.5 

10.0 

12. 

/  Mercury  stood  at  top  of 
\  venous  tube. 

H 

5.5 

9.0 

8.0 

Do. 

H 

5.0 

11.0 

3.5 

Do. 

n 

5.0 

8. 

2.5 

Do. 

84 

2.5 

2.1 

Do. 

In  some  of  the  other  experiments,  the  difference  between  the 
height  of  mercury  in  the  two  instruments  when  the  blood  became 
venous  was  not  so  marked  as  in  this. 

In  performing  these  experiments,  I  derived  much  valuable  as-  . 
sistance  from  several  gentlemen,  but  more  especially  from  Mr 
James  Spence  and  Mr  K.  T.  Kemp. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  explanations  which  have  been 
given  by  physiologists  of  the  cause  of  the  arrestment  of  the  sen- 
sorial functions  in  asphyxia.     We  have  already  stated  that  Bichat 
maintained  that  the  suspension  of  the  sensorial  functions  was  caus- 
ed by  the  circulation  of  venous  blood  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain ; 
while  Dr  Kay  believes  that  he  has  proved  that  it  is  principally 
dependent  upon  a  diminished  supply  of  that  fluid  being  sent  along 
the  systemic  arteries,  in  consequence  of  the  impediment  to  the  cir- 
culation through  the  lungs,  and  not  because  the  blood  sent  to  the 
brain  is  venous — an  opinion  somewhat  similar  to  that  maintained 
by  John  Hunter.*     The  experiments  of  Dr  Kay,  in  which  he  in- 
jected, *'  gradually  and  gently,*""!"  four  drachms  of  venous  blood 
into  one  of  the  four  arteries  conveying  arterial  blood  to  the  brain, 
through  a  very  small  syringe,  "  having  a  beak  with  a  capillary 
bore,'*'':):  though  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  prove  the  highly  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  the  evidence  adduced  by  Bichat  in  support  of  his 
position,  that  the  sensorial  functions  are  arrested  by  the  circulation 
of  venous  blood  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  cannot,  however,  be 
adduced  as  satisfactory  evidence  against  the'doctrine  itself.    Such 
an  experiment  may  prove  that  the  transmission  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  venous  blood  along  one  carotid  artery  is  not  sufficient  to 
produce  cerebral  derangement ;  but  it  cannot  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  venous  blood 
along  all  the  four  arteries  of  the  brain.     We  have  very  frequent- 

•  Hunter's  Works  by  Palmer,  Vol.  iv.  p.  168-1 70. 
-f*  Opus.  cit.  p.  194.  X  OpuB  cit.  p.  193. 

VOL.  LV.  NO.  147.  F  f 
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\j  vatcbed  an  exposed  carotid  artery  in  an  animal  during  thejpio- 
ce88  of  aspbyxia,  and  bave  observed  that  tbe  blood  flowing  alone 
it  giadually^becomes  darl^er  and  darker ;  and  we  were  satisfied 
tbat  considerably  more  venous  blood  than  in  the  experiments  now 
referred  to,  is  circulated  through  the  brain  for  a  short  time  before 
the  animal  is  seized  with  convulsions  and  insensibility.     It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that,  if  the  susnension  of  the  sensorial  functions  is  caus- 
ed by  the  presence  of  daric  blood  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  it 
must  be  circulated  in  greater  quantities,  and  for  a  longer  time  than 
occurred  in  these  experiments  of  Bichat  and  Dr  Kay.    Before  we 
can  proceed  further  in  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  thai  we 
examine  the  variations  in  the  quantity  and  force  with  which  the 
blood  is  sent  alone  the  arteries,  and  returned  by  the  veins  daring 
the  process  of  asphyxia.     We  have  already  stated  that  the  arteri- 
al pressure,  as  ascertained  by  the  hemadynamometer,  is  Tery  littie 
altered  during  the  first  half  minute  after  the  entrance  of  fresb  ab 
into  the  lungs  has  been  suspended ;  that  about  the  end  of  the 
first,  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  minute,  when  the  animal  com- 
mences to  struggle,  the  pressure  is  greatly  increased ;  and  that, 
generally,  for  about  two  minutes  after  the  animal  had  become  in- 
sensible, and  had  consequently  ceased  to  struggle,  the  piessiire 
was  even  greater  than  before  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ment.    It  was  also  repeatedly  ascertained,  that  the  venous  pi^es- 
sure,  as  indicated  by  the  hemadynamometer  introduced  into  the 
jugular  and  femoml  veins,  was  equally  great  for  a  short  time  after 
the  animal  had  become  insensible  as  before  the  respiration  had 
been  suspended.    When  an  artery  is  cut  across,  immediately  after 
insensibility  has  supervened,  the  blood  springs  from  it  in  a  full 
stream,  and  with  a  force  equal  to  what  would  occur  if  arterial 
blood  was  circulating  in  the  vessels.  The  insensibility  in  asphyx- 
ia cannot  therefore  depend  upon  any  diminution  in  the  force  with 
which  the  blood  is  sent  along  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  nor  upon 
any  diminution  in  the  vascular  pressure  upon  that  organ.     As, 
however,  the  frequency  of  the  pulsations  in  the  arteries  becomes  re- 
markably diminished  before  the  circulation  has  been  fairly  sus- 
pended, we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  if  any  change  in  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  sent  along  the  arteries  of  the  brain  could  account  for 
the  suspension  of  its  functions.     With  this  view,  we  performed 
several  experiments  upon  dogs.   A  tube  furnished  with  a  stop-cock 
was  introduced  into  the  trachea,  and  firmly  secured  there,  the  fe- 
moral artery  was  then  laid  bare,  that  the  changes  in  the  blood 
might  be  observed  and  the  number  of  pulsations  more  carefully 
reckoned.     We  shall  give  the  details  of  four  of  these  experiments. 
After  the  femoral  artery  had  been  laid  bare,  the  pulse  ranged 
from  lOS  to  120  in  a  minute,  and  the  respirations  were  very 
short  and  rapid.     At  the  end  of  the  first  half-minute  after  the 
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stop-cock  was  turned,  the  pulse  was  9^  hi  \\  minute  the 
pulse  was  about  1^0,  the  animal  had  begun  to  struggle,  and  the 
blood  in  the  artery  was  decidedly  dark.  At  the  second  minute 
the  blood  in  the  artery  was  nearly  as  dark  as  in  the  accompanying 
vein,  but,  from  the  struggles  of  the  animal,  it  was  impossible  to 
reckon  the  pulse.  At  the  end  of  9\  minutes  the  animal  had 
ceased  to  struggle,  was  evidently  insensible,  and  the  pulse  was  42. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  minute,  the  pulse  was  still  4^ 
The  stop-cock  was  now  opened,  and  the  animal  allowed  to  breathe. 
When  the  blood  was  becoming  red  in  the  artery,  the  pulse  was  78. 
A  short  time  after  this,  when  the  animal  was  rapidly  recovering 
its  consciousness,  the  pulse  was  60,  and  the  respirations  about  132. 
In  another  experiment  the  pulse  was  80  at  the  time  when  the 
stop-cock  was  closed.  At  the  end  of  the  first  minute  the  pulse 
was  114,  and  the  blood  was  decidedly  darker,  and  the  animal  was 
struggling.  At  the  1^  minute  the  animal  was  struggling,  and 
the  blood  was  nearly  as  black  as  in  the  accompanying  vein.  At 
the  end  of  9\  minutes  the  pulse  was  60,  irregular  in  frequency—- 
two  beats  following  each  other  rapidly  ;  the  animal  had  ceased  to 
struggle,  and  the  blood  was  as  dark  as  in  the  vein.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  minute  the  pulse  was  still  60,  and  irregular.  In  a  third 
experiment  the  pulse  was  100  before  the  stop-cock  was  turned. 
At  the  end  of  one  minute  the  blood  was  getting  dark,  the  animal 
had  begun  to  struggle,  and  the  pulse  was  120.  During  the  course 
of  the  second  minute  it  struggled  violently,  and  the  pulse  could 
not  be  reckoned.  At  the  end  of  ^\  minutes  the  animal  had  ceas- 
ed to  struggle,  the  respirations  were  few  and  heaving,  and  the 
pulse  was  78.  At  the  end  of  the  third  minute  the  pulse  was  60. 
In  a  fourth  experiment  the  pulse  ranged  from  88  to  96  before  the 
stop-cock  was  turned.  After  half-a  minute  the  pulse  was  71,  and 
the  blood  was  somewhat  darker.  After  9.\  minutes  the  animal 
had  ceased  to  struggle,  the  blood  was  as  dark  in  the  artery  as  in 
the  vein,  and  the  pulse  was  70.  At  the  end  of  the  third  minute 
the  eflForts  at  breathing  had  nearly  ceased,  and  the  pulse  was  66. 
In  such  experiments  as  these,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
act frequency  of  the  pulse  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  senso- 
rial functions  are  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  struggles 
and  convulsive  movements  with  which  this  is  preceded,  Tak- 
ing, however,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  experiments  into  ac- 
count, and  combining  with  them  the  facts  ascertained  in  those 
previously  detailed,  to  prove  that  the  arterial  and  venous  pres- 
sure is  not  diminished  at  the  time  that  the  animal  has  become 
insensible,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion, 
that,  though  the  pulse  has  become  less  frequent  about  the  time 
that  the  insensibility  has  supervened,  yet  that  this  has  not  taken 
place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  the  opinion,  that  the  arrest- 
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inviit  uJ'  tlic  bciisurial  lUnctiuns  iltpcmU  upon  au)'  (iiiitininlicti 
trunsmiesion  of  bluod  tliruu^'h  tlie  vi-ssela  of  the  brain.  If  n  dimi- 
nution in  tlie  frequency  of  the  pulse  to  the  extent  we  have  ind»- 
calcd  could  produce  insensibility,  tbis  would  Irequcntiy  present  it- 
self  during  tlie  course  of  disease,  and  under  oilier  circumstances 
wliere  notiiing  approaching  to  it  is  observed.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered tliat  the  pulse,  as  ascertained  before  ibc  experiment 
had  been  commenced,  must  have  been  more  frequent  than  uBu&l, 
from  the  terror  of  the  animal.  In  these  experiments  I  regarded 
the  animal  as  in  a  state  of  insensibility  when  the  struggles  and 
convulsive  movements  had  ceased.  The  function  of  respiration 
continued  tor  a  short  time  after  the  suspension  of  the  sensoriaJ 
functions,  but  rapidly  became  enfeebled.  The  circulation  of  the 
dark  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  enceplialon,  therefore,  arrests  the 
fimclions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  before  those  of  tlie  medulla 
ohlotignta. 

Dr  Kay  has  performed  several  experiments,*  from  which  he  haa 
drawn  conclusions  very  different  from  those  which  we  have  juM' 
stated.  He  found,  that  iihen  the  abdominal  aorta  was  cut  across 
in  a  rabbit  of  the  ordinary  size,  "  nearly  seven  draclims  and  tlu«e^ 
quarters  of  blood  would  escape  from  the  divided  aorta  when  re^ 
spiration  was  unobstructed."  He  then  proceeded  to  cut  this  ves-! 
sel  across  at  different  periods  after  the  admission  of  fresh  air  into 
the  lungs  was  precluded,  and  ibund  tliat,  when  cut  across  halF  b 
minute  after  this,  the  blood  collected  almost  equalled  what  wou]<t 
have  escaped  if  tlic  free  access  of  air  into  the  lungs  Lad  been  per- 
mitted. In  another  animal  it  was  cut  across  afler  a  minute  amj  a 
half,  and  five  drachms  of  blood  escaped ;  when  postponed  lo  twa 
minutes  ai>d  a-lialf,  four  drachms  were  collected  j  and  when  de- 
layed to  the  termination  of  the  third  minute,  only  two  drachms  , 
were  collected.  In  judging  of  the  value  to  be  attached  to  these', 
experiments  of  Dr  Kay,  two  circumstances  are  to  be  taken  in- ■ 
lo  account — the  time  an  animal  requires  to  bleed  to  death  ;  andii 
the  precise  lime  at  which  the  sensorial  fimctions  are  arrested.' i 
As  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  impediment  to  the  circuU-  ■ 
tion  through  the  lungs  dues  occur  in  the  course  of  the  process . 
of  asphyxia,  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance lo  ascertain  not  only  the  precise  time  at  which  the  sen- 
sorial functions  arc  arrested,  but  also  the  average  period  of 
time  which  the  blood  would  continue  to  flow  from  a  cut  uteiy 
when  the  respiration  is  unobstructed,  before  we  can  venture  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  any  relation  between  the  suspension  of 
ihe  eensorial  functions  and  the  arrested  circulation  in  the  lun^.  ■_ 
With  ihe  view  of  satistying  myself  on  these  points,  the  abdomn 
nal  aorta  in  a  rabbit  breathing  naturally  was  cut  across  a  litde.i 
above  its  bifurcation.  The  bluod  continued  to  How  lireely  Tot 
*  npu5  cii.  p.  i&o— ne. 
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about  one  minute ;  it  flowed  feebly  for  another  minute  ;  and  very 
feebly  for  about  forty  seconds  more.  In  this  experiment  two  mi- 
nutes and  forty  seconds  elapsed  before  the  bleeding  from  the  ar- 
tery had  ceased.  Though  in  some  subsequent  experiments  the 
hemorrhage  had  ceased  in  a  somewhat  shorter  time,  yet  we  be- 
lieve that  in  the  rabbit  it  seldom  stops  before  two  minutes  have 
elapsed.  With  regard  to  the  other  point  we  have  mentioned, 
viz.  the  exact  period  at  which  the  sensorial  functions  are  arrested^ 
this  has  been  most  unaccountably  overlooked  by  Dr  Kay.  He 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  a  dog  generally  becomes  in- 
sensible in  from  two  to  two  and  a^half  minutes,  and  a  rabbit  in 
one  minute  and  a>half  after  the  complete  occlusion  of  air  from 
the  lungs,  so  that  experiments  such  as  those  he  has  related,  made 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  from  a  cut  artery  at 
periods  posterior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  suspension  of  the  senso- 
rial functions,  cannot  be  adduced  in  explanation  of  eflfects  which 
have  previously  happened.  In  performing  the  experiments  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  I  took  the  cessation  of  the  struggles  and 
the  convulsive  movements  of  the  animal  as  a  test  of  insensibility. 
When  a  ligature  is  tied  tightly  around  the  trachea  of  a  rabbit,  the 
animal  moves  aboutnimbly  at  first,  but,  before  one  minute  and  a-half 
have  elapsed,  it  has  fallen  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  the 
attempts  at  respiration  are  few  and  heaving.  As  the  manifestation 
of  the  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata^  upon  which  respiration 
depends,  are  not  necessarily  linked  with  that  of  the  functions  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  or  the  sensorial  fimctions,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that,  in  attempting  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  cessation  of 
the  mechanical  movements  of  the  chest,  the  frequency  of  the  respi- 
rations ought  to  be  attended  to,  and  not  the  suspension  of  the  sen- 
sorial functions;  This  circumstance  has  not  been  overlooked  by 
us  in  performing  these  experiments  ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
function  of  respiration  is  much  enfeebled  at  a  period  of  the  process 
of  asphyxia,  when  this  cannot  be  explained  by  any  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  No  doubt 
respiratory  movements  may  be  observed  after  the  pulsations  have 
been  very  considerably  diminished  in  frequency,  but  these  have 
become  few  in  number,  and  performed  at  long  intervals  before  this 
condition  of  the  circulation  has  b^cn  induced  ;  but  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  ultimate  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  may  be  hastened  by  the  diminished  quantity  of  blood 
sent  along  the  arteries  supplying  it.  If  we  proceed,  therefore,  to 
analyse  the  experiments  of  Dr  Kay,  bearing  in  mind  the  length 
of  time  the  blood  continues  to  flow  from  the  divided  abdominal 
•aorta  of  a  rabbit,  and  the  precise  Cime  at  which  the  sensorial  func- 
tions are  arrested  in  the  process  of  asphjrxia,  we  must  arrive  at  very 
different  conclusions  from  those  which  he  has  deduced  from  them. 
In  further  confirmation  of  the  views  we  are  advocating,  we  may 
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appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  practical  physician  ;  for  he  can- 
not have  failed  to  observe  the  gradual  torpor  that  frequently  creeps 
over  the  sensorial  functions  in  severe  cases  of  bronchitis,  when  an 
ill-arterialized  blood  is  circulating  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and 
the  pulse  is  still  pretty  strong  at  the  wrist. 

We  feel  very  strongly  convinced  that  Dr  Kay  has  fallen  into 
another  error  in  stating,  that,  three  minutes  after  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  lungs  had  been  prevented,  the  blood  in  the  arteries  had 
assumed  the  venous  hue  "  still  imperfectly  ;^  for,  in  numerons  ex- 
periments, various  gentlemen  who  were  present  all  agreed  that  the 
colour  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  was  as  dark  as  that  contained 
in  the  accompanying  veins  at  a  period  anterior  to  this.  The  state- 
ment of  Bichat,  that  the  blood  in  the  arteries  exactly  resembles 
venous  blood  in  a  minute  and  a-half  or  two  minutes,  is,  I  am  sa- 
tisfied, much  nearer  the  truth. 

From  the  various  facts  we  have  mentioned,  we  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  the  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  ence- 
phalon  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  dependent  upon  the  circulation 
of  venous  blood  in  the  arteries.  We  do  not,  however,  maintain 
that  venous  blood  exerts  any  noxious  influence  upon  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  texture ;  but  believe  that  the  eflfects  are  solely  to  be 
attributed  to  the  want  of  the  proper  excitation  of  the  organ  ;  for, 
when  the  circulation  of  arterial  blood  is  renewed,  its  functions  ra- 
pidly remanifest  themselves,  provided  that  this  be  done  within  a 
given  time. 

We  believe,  then,  that,  in  asphyxia,  the  order  of  succession  in 
which  the  vital  processes  are  arrested  is  as  follows  ; — The  venous 
blood  is  at  first  transmitted  freely  through  the  lungs,  and  reaches 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  by  which  it  is  driven  through  all  the  tex- 
tures of  the  body.  As  the  blood  becomes  more  venous,  its  circu- 
lation through  the  vessels  of  the  brain  deranges  the  sensorial  func- 
tions, and  rapidly  suspends  them,  so  that  the  individual  becomes 
unconscious  of  all  external  impressions.  The  functions  of  the  iw€- 
dulla  oblongata  are  enfeebled  about  the  same  period  that  the  sen- 
sorial functions  are  arrested,  but  arc  not  fairly  suspended  for  some 
time  longer.  Immediately  after  the  sensorial  functions  are  sus- 
pended, and  the  blood  has  become  still  more  venous,  it  is  trans- 
mitted with  difficulty  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and 
consequently  begins  to  collect  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
A  smaller  quantity  of  blood  must  now  necessarily  reach  the  left 
side  of  the  heart ;  and  this  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  blood 
sent  along  the  arteries,  conjoined  with  its  venous  character,  and 
the  ultimate  arrestment  of  the  circulation,  being  circumstances  in- 
compatible with  the  manifestation  of  vitality  in  the  other  tissues 
of  the  body,  general  death  is  sooner  or  later  induced. 

The  persistence  of  the  muscular  contractility  after  the  arrestment 
of  the  circulation  varies,  as  we  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
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witnessing,  according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  individual,  and 
also  in  a  very  marked  manner  from  constitutional  causes,  which 
are  unknown ;  and  in  this  way  we  are  able  to  explain  how  the 
heart'*s  action  may  be  renewed  a  considerable  time  in  some  cases 
after  apparent  death,  while  in  others  all  the  attempts  to  restore 
animation,  though  commenced  shortly  after  the  suspension  of  the 
sensorial  functions,  have  failed.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  first 
and  principal  object  in  the  treatment  of  asphyxia  is  to  restore  the 
circulation  through  the  lungs.  If  once  we  succeed  in  this,  and 
thus  renew  the  heart'^s  action,  the  arterial  blood  is  again  transmit- 
ted to  the  encephalon  and  the  other  tissues  of  the  body ;  the  func- 
tions of  the  medulla  oblongata  remanifest  themselves  ;  the  senso- 
rial functions  are  gradually  restored ;  and  the  animal  heat  returns. 
The  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
the  sensorial  functions  are  not  necessarily  coequal  in  extent,  and 
never  in  importance,  in  asphyxia,  and  this  is  well  observed  in  some 
of  those  cases  of  death  from  disease  or  narcotic  poisons,  where  the 
process  of  asphyxia  occurs  more  slowly  and  gradually.  In  these 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  sensorial  functions  nearly  or  entirely 
suspended,  at  a  time  when  the  respiration  is  pretty  effectively  car- 
ried on  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  various  facts,  that  the  arrestment 
of  the  muscular  respiratory  movements  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  suspension  of  the  sensorial  functions,  but  upon  those  of  the 
medtdla  oblongata. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  in- 
creased force  with  which  the  blood  is  sent  along  the  arteries  dur- 
ing muscular  contraction.  It  has  been  proved,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  that  the  blood  is  sent  with  greater  velocity  and  in- 
creased  force  along  the  arteries  during  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
clesr  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  as  in  exercise,  and  this  takes  place  in 
a  more  marked  manner  during  violent  attempts  at  expiration. 
On  the  other  hand,  during  violent  attempts  at  inspiration,  the 
pulse  becomes  less  frequent,  feeble  and  soft.  In  some  of  the  ex- 
periments we  performed,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  mer- 
cury rose  as  high  as  the  eleventh,  and  in  one  to  the  twelfth  inch 
of  the  scale  attached  to  the  tube,  during  violent  attempts  at  expi- 
ration, and  the  struggles  of  the  animal ;  while  it  fell  as  low  as  the 
second  inch  during  violent  attempts  at  inspiration.  During  these 
different  conditions,  the  pressure  upon  the  external  surface  of  the 
heart  and  its  position  in  the  chest  must  be  somewhat  altered,  a 
certain  amount  of  pressure  being  applied  to  its  outer  surface  dur- 
ing expiration,  and  removed  during  inspiration ;  and  it  recedes  deep- 
er into  the  chest  during  inspiration,  and  again  comes  forward  dur- 
ing expiration  ;*  but  we  may  safely  set  those  aside  as  exerting  any 

*  In  mentioning  Uiis  fact  in  the  article  Heart,  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  the  word  inspiration  has  been  inadvertently  printed  for  expiration, 

and  vice  versa. 
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appreciable  inflaence  in  the  pioduction  of  tbe  phea^lueiiaijitqiics* 
tion.     Miiller  believes  that  tlie  increased  contnctioBM  of  tbekeart 
accompanying  muscular  moTements  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  maybe 
caused  by  a  sympathetic  or  reflex  action,-— 4m  excitant  effect  being 
produced  in  the  nlaments  of  the  nerves  distributed  in  theccmtfaetr* 
mg  muscles,  which,  being  conveyed  inwards  to  the  spinal  cord,  ia 
Tweeted  upon  the  heart.    As,  however,  he  adduces  no  direct  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  this  opinion,  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  abandoK 
the  old  explanation,  that  this  is  merely  dependent  upon  the  me*. 
chanical  acceleration  of  the  blood,  by  the  pressure  exerted  npoR 
the  blood-vessels  by  the  surrounding  muscles  during  their  con- 
traction, and  the  more  especially,  as  we  have  witnessed  several 
&cts,  which  at  least  prove  that  a  great  part  of  the  phenomena  in 
ouestion  may  arise  from  this  cause.  We  nave  frequently  remaricedi^ 
tnat  when  an  animal  was  breathing  vei^  rapidly,  even  above  100 
in  a  minute,  through  a  tube  in  the  tradbea,  that  the  oaereury  did 
not  rise  higher  in  Uie  instrument  than  before,  and  that  the  laDge^ 
was  limited,,  provided  the  expiiationfi  were  always  short,  and,  oon*- 
sequently,  not  attended  with  much  comnression  of  the  blood-- 
vessels in  the  thorax  and  abdomen.     On  toe  other  hand,  a  (mark- 
ed rise  of  the  mercury  took  pifice  whenever  a,  forced  exptmtion 
was  made,  however  slowly  thi^  was  performed.     It  was  also  re-r 
peatedly  observed,  that  when  one  instrument  was  fixed  in  diet  fe- 
moral artery,  and  another  in  the  femoial  vein  of  the  opposite  limb, 
the  mercury  stood  considerably  higher  in  the  instrument  fixed 
in  the  vein  than  in  that  fixed  in  the  arterv,  when  the  animal 
began  to  struggle  violently.     In  few  of  the  experiments  did  the 
mercury  rise  much  above  eleven  inches  in  the  instrument  in  the 
artery,  while  it  frequently  ran  over  the  top  of  a  tube  twelve  inches 
high,  with  considerable  force,  in  the  instrument  fixed  in  the  vein, 
— showing  us  in  some  of  these  experiments  a  prodigious  increase 
in  the  pressure  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  venous  system, 
equal  to  between  three  and  four  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of 
surface.     This  greater  elevation  of  the  mercury  in  the  instrument 
fixed  in  the  vein,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  eflfects  of  the  me- 
chanical pressure  of  tlie  surrounding  muscles  becoming  increased, 
as  the  extent  of  the  vascular  tubes  over  which  it  is  exerted  be- 
comes elongated,  and  may  afford  some  indications  of  the  greatly 
increased  impulse  communicated  to  the  blood  by  the  powerful  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen  upon  their  contained  blood-vessels,  when  aided  by  the 
contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  and  favoured  by  the  pre- 
sence and  particular  disposition  of  tlie  valves  of  those  blood-vessels. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine,  then,  how  much  this  increased  flow  of 
blood  along  the  vessels  during  violent  expirations,  and  during  the 
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contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  depends  upon  more  forcible 
contractions  of  the  heart,  or  upon  the  mechanical  effects  of  tem- 
porary pressure  upon  the  blood-vessels.  The  increased  rapidity 
and  strength  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  during  violent  ex- 
pirations must  be  partly  attributed  to  the  compression  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  lungs,  and  the  transmission  of  an  increased  quantity  of 
blood  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  while  the  diminution  in  the 
strength  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  during  inspiration  must,  in  a 
great  measure  at  least,  depend  upon  the  sudden  removal  of  that 
pressure,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  blood  propelled  during  a  few 
of  the  contractions  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  imme- 
diately succeed  the  sudden  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  goes  to  fill 
up  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs  to  that  state  of  plenitude  in 
which  they  were  before  the  preceding  expiration,  and  a  small 
quantity  only  reaches  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  the  blood  stagnates  in  the  lungs,  in  consequence 
of  the  cessation  of  the  chemical  changes  between  the  blood  and  the 
atmospheric  air,  or  upon  any  supposed  effect  which  the  venous 
blood  may  have  upon  the  contractility  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
lungs,  as  this  has  already  been  most  ably  and  most  satisfactorily 
done  by  Dr  Alison.  He  has  shown  that  this  phenomenon  is  to 
be  referred  to  an  interesting  general  law  in  physiology,  which  has 
hitherto  not  received  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands, 
by  which  the  movements  of  nutritious  juices  is  influenced  by  the 
chemical  changes,  or,  as  he  terms  them,  the  vital  attractions  con- 
nected with  the  chemical  changes,  which  are  constantly  going  on 
in  the  capillary  vessels  between  those  juices  and  the  surrounding  tis- 
sues, by  which  nutrition  and  secretion  are  effected.  That  such  a 
moving  power  exists,  regulating  the  quantity  of  blood  which  flows 
through  each  individual  organ,  independent  of  any  impulse  from 
tlie  living  solids,  cannot  be  doubted,*  Before  arterial  blood  can 
be  transmitted  freely  through  any  tissue  or  organ,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  that  the  contractions  of  the  heart  be  performed  with  a 
certain  amount  of  force,  but  that  the  actions  of  nutrition  and  se- 
cretion be  also  in  operation  ;  so  in  the  same  manner,  before  the 
blood  can  be  transmitted  through  the  lungs,  it  is  not  only  neces- 
sary that  the  right  side  of  the  heart  retains  its  contractility,  but 
that  the  chemical  changes  between  the  blood  and  the  atmospheric 
air  should  proceed.  This  doctrine  is  still  further  illustrated  by 
the  fact  which  we  have  ascertained,  that,  when  the  blood  in  the  sys- 
temic circulation  becomes  decidedly  venous,  and  unfit  for  carrying 
on  the  process  of  nutritirtn,  it  passes  less  freely  through  the  capil- 
lary arteries  into  the  veins, 

*  Vide  Outlines  of  Physiology,  3d  edition,  p.  22-25,  61-64,  and  224. 
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A&T.  XL-'-CoUeotian  of  Fluid  in  the  wbiiance  qf  the  rigii 
lAfbe  of  the  Thyroid  Body.  Bj  J.  Mabut,  IBb/c^  Saigeon^ 
Nottingham. 

The  subject  of  the  present  case  is  a  man  80  yean  old,  whose 
health  has  been  tolerably  good,  havinff  never  required  medical  aad, 
except  for  the  present  disease,  which  he  states  has  existed  at  least 
ten  years.  Wnen  first  noticed  by  him  there  was  a  little  enkige- 
ment  on  the  right  side  of  the  windpipe,  about  the  middle  of  the  neck, 
which  gradually  increased,  and  after  five  years  duration  was  about 
one-half  its  present  size.  At  this  period  he  first  applied  for  relief. 
I  then  examined,  and  considered  it  an  enlaigement  of  the  Tight 
lobe  of  the  thyroid  body ;  directed  six  leeches  to  be  applied  becti:* 
sionally,  and  to  rub  in,  night  and  morning,  Ung.  Potass*  Hyd. 
and  take  the  solution  of  iodine  three  times  a  day.  There  was  no 
fluid  perceptible  at  the  period.  He  continued  theuse  of  the  remedies 
foir  about  three  months,  after  which  he  says  the  swelling  was  softer, 
and  somewhat  reduced.  It  was  not  painfol,  and  gave  him  bat 
little  inconvenience ;  and  he  allowed  its  increase  without  any  far- 
ther treatment  till  the  present  lime. 

October  80th.  The  tumour  is  situated  over  the  tight  side  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  extending  a  little  above,  and  for  some  inches 
below  it, — the  longest  diameter  being  obliquely  firom  before  back* 
wards,  passing  under  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  externally.  There 
is  no  pain  on  pressure,  nor  does  he  complain  except  from  its  in- 
convenience in  size.  It  measures  round  the  neck  over  its  most  pro- 
minent part  eighteen  inches.  There  is  evident  fluctuation,  which  is 
most  apparent  at  its  anterior  and  inferior  surface.  Here  it  is  mol% 
prominent  than  elsewhere.  There  is  also  a  pulsation  communicat- 
ed throughout  its  extent  from  its  contiguity  to  the  carotid  artery, 
from  which  circumstance  it  has  been  by  some  considered  aneu- 
rism ;  but  this  pulsation  is  not  perceptible,  after  careftilly  remov- 
ing the  tumour  as  much  as  possible  forward  from  the  artery.  His 
complexion  is  sallow;  says  he  has  never  had  jaundice,  though  there 
is  now  a  slight  bilious  tinge  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  bowels  for 
some  time  have  been  very  costive,  motions  frequently  scybalous,  of 
a  brownish  colour,  but  never  like  pipe-clay;  urine  high-coloured,  but 
never  marked  his  linen  5  his  habits  have  been  temperate  ;  his 
breathing  is  difficult,  accompanied  with  a  wheezing  sensation,  much 
increased  on  exertion,  particularly  stooping ;  and  he  feels  as  if  he 
has  a  ligature  round  his  neck.  There  is  dryness  of  the  throat  with 
a  little  cough.  He  has  vertigo,  frequent  palpitation,  and  proftise 
perspiration  on  increased  exertion. 

I  directed  him  to  renew  the  use  of  the  iodine  treatment, 
which  he  continued  till  November  27th  1840.     At  this  time 
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there  was  no  perceptible  alteration  in  the  tumour.  I  therefore 
introduced  an  exploration  needle,  at  the  point  where  the  fluc- 
tuation was  most  evident,  and  evacuated  by  it  about  five  oun- 
ces of  fluid,  having  the  appearance  of  very  thin  bile,  of  an  olive - 
brown  colour,  with  an  oily  crystalline  deposit  on  its  surface.  This 
almost  completely  reduced  it  to  its  natural  size. 

December  1st.  After  the  needle  had  been  used,  the  wound  im- 
mediately closed.  To-day  the  swelling  has  increased  to  about  one- 
half  the  size  it  was  before  the  puncture.  I  determined  to  let  it 
accumulate  in  larger  quantity,  and  then  freely  to  lay  open  the  sac, 
and  keep  it  discharging  by  pledgets  of  lint  introduced,  secured  by 
adhesive  straps. 

4th.  The  tumour  has  increased  to  its  former  magnitude.  I  there- 
fore made  an  opening  into  the  sac,  four  or  five  inches  in  extent,  by 
means  of  a  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  and  evacuated  at  least  five  ounces 
of  the  same  kind  of  fluid  as  before.  (This  was  the  second  fluid,  vide 
analysis,  in  which  was  a  quantity  of  blood,  escaping  from  the  incision 
made  in  the  sac  and  adjacent  parts,  which  was  not  in  the  first  quan- 
tity taken,  November  27th.)  The.  finger  introduced  into  the  sac 
could  be  passed  above  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  downwards, 
very  nearly  to  the  sternum,  and  outwards  under  the  stemo-mas- 
toid  muscle.  The  thyroid  body  was  converted  into  a  large  cyst, 
containing  the  fluid ;  a  pledget  of  lint  was  introduced  into  it,  se- 
cured by  adhesive  straps.  A  very  small  quantity  of  blood  was 
afterwards  taken  from  his  arm  for  analysis. 

5th.  Wound  discharged  very  freely  during  the  night.  On  remov- 
ing the  dressings  about  four  ounces  of  fluid,  as  before,  escaped,  of 
a  deep-red  colour,  from  being  mixed  up  with  a  quantity  of  blood. 
Has  very  little  pain  ;  dressed  as  before. 

6th.  There  is  more  swelling  of  the  parts,  which  is  probably  from 
increased  vascular  action  ;  discliarge  is  less  bloody,  escapes  very 
freely  ;  bowels  costive. — Cap.  PiL  CaL  gr.  v.  statim^  et  poetea 
Ptilv,  Jalap.  Co.  ji. 

7th,  Discharge  is  exceedingly  oflensive,  and  averages  throughout 
the  day,  he  says,  about  eight  ounces  in  quantity. 

9th.  Wound  daily  dressed,  discharges  freely. 

14th.  The  discharge  is  more  purulent,  less  in  quantity,  still  very 
offensive.  There  is  more  swelling  of  the  thyroid  body  and  adjacent 
parts,  than  immediately  afler  the  first  evacuation  of  thefluid.  Bowels 
very  costive,  it  being  now  more  than  four  days  since  they  were 
relieved.  Repeat  the  purgative,  and  take  three  times  a  day  Sulph, 
Quin.  three  grains ;  Sulph,  Maffnes.haK-a,  drachm ;  water  one  ounce 
and  a-half ;  apply  over  the  pledget  of  lint  a  linseed  meal  poultice. 

17th.  Tlic  discharge  daily  diminishes,  is  now  more  sero-puru- 
lent;  bowels  torpid,  motions  brown ;  appetite  good ;  thebreatliing 
is  much  more  free ;  the  palpitations  and  cough  are  very  much  bet- 
ter ;  and  the  sensation  as  of  a  ligature  round  the  neck  is  not  now  per- 
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ceptible.  Capt.  Pulv.  Jalap,  Co.  Si.  mane  p.  rj  naia^  Con- 
tinue the  tonic,  and  hate  dailj  iftjeeted  into  tb«'8ae«6Aie  of  the 
following  solution : 

Qe  Potass,  Hyd.  9i ;  lodini  gr.  iiu ;,  aq,  disHUaL  ^VfL  M.ft. 
If^edio,    Afterwards  apply  a  linseed  poultice. 

2^.  The  iniection  has  been  daily  used ;  discharge  baa  consi- 
derabi?  diminished ;  there  is  now  no  bilious  tinge  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva ;  bowels  open  ;  there  is  very  little  more  fulness  than  natural ; 
the  neck  measures  at  least  two  inches  less.     Continue  as  before. 

S8th.  Still  improving ;  discbaige  is  very  trifling,  «Aera  serous. 
His  general  health  is  much  improved,  and  he  will  probably  be 
quite  well  in  a  few  days ;  bowels  are  btill  torpid.  Continue  as  beiore. 

As  we  are  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  functions 
of  the  thyroid  body,  any  pathological  phenomena,  in  reference  to 
the  morbid  alteration  of  its  structure,  or  its  abnormal  scieiefeion, 
will  be  acceptable,  as  a  means  of  elucidating  its  actual  tise,  idd  im- 
portance in  the  animal  economy.  .  ,,^ 

Fatty  matter,  as  well  as  urjno,  wd  ita  piseoliar  piindplefli.  jiave 
been  detected  in  unnatural  localities ;  and  that  other  oi^pm^nnd 
tissues  beside  the  liver  may  acquire  the  powet  of  forming^.tind 
separating  cholesterine,  and  some  of  the;  other  principles  of  bile, 
ftom  the  blood  in  large  quantity,  will  be  tully  corroborateaiby 
the  present  case. 

It  is  probable  that  the  enlargement  of  this  body  primarily  con- 
sisted in  a  derangement  of  its  cellular  structure,  with  an  increased 
and  vitiated  exhalation  into  the  cells,  and  their  subsequent  par- 
tial or  general  dilatation  and  tliickening.  The  previous  morbid 
exciting  cause  still  continuing,  an  increased  secretion  into  the  cells 
with  their  further  dilatation  and  rupture  was  the  result ;  so  that 
the  lobular  structure  of  this  body,  in  consequence  of  the  additional 
accumulation,  ultimately  became  converted  into  a  large  sac,  which 
contained  the  adventitious  fluid. 

The  accompanying  analysis  of  the  fluid  and  blood  is  made  by 
mv  much  esteemed  and  highly  talented  friend,  Dr  Wright,*  in 
whose  accuracy,  founded  on  his  extensive  chemical  knowledge,  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence. 

First  portion  of  fluid,  removed  November  27th. 

Slightly  alkaline^  specific  gravity,  1.0942 

Water,                         -                 ...  905.140 

Mucus,         -             -                           -  -                  19.83U 

Albumen,            -                        -  -                6.^10 

Gelatine,            -                   .                •  -             ll.lOd 

Albumen,  combined  with  soda,         -  -        -              8.350 

Cholesterine,            ...  .                    10.640 

*  For  an  account  of  his  discovery  of  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  ripe  fruits,  vide  Lan* 
cet,  September  29,  1838 ;  also  his  valuable  analysis  of  the  ergot  of  rye,  and  detec- 
tion of  its  active  principle,  vide  Vol.  liii.  of  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 
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Jtiffht  Lobe  of  the  Thyroid  Bo^. 

Oily  matier,  -  .  •  . 

Colouriug  matter  soluble  io  water  and  alcohol. 
Biliary  matter^        -  .  .  . 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium^ 
Carbonates  of  lime  and  soda>        -  -  - 

Iron,  .... 

J^OSS,  •  -  -  mm 


«57 


5.900 
8.250 
9.730 
6.210 
4.880 
.250 
5.710 


1000  000 


Second  portion  of  fluid,  removed  December  4ith. 

Alkaline,  and  containing  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia- 
specific  gravity,  1.0S56 

Composition. 

Water,          ...                       -  896.810 

Mucus*                -                -                       -  S4.270 

Albuminate  of  soda,                       •                 •  •        7.920 

Fibrine,                    -                        -                    -  1.840 

Cholesterine,                -                        -                    -  9.560 

Colouring  matter  loluble  in  water  and  alcohol,        <•  16.340 

Gelatine,                .            .                    .              .  10^830 

llesin,  not  affected  by  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,      -  5.820 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,             -            -  7.460 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  soda,         .        .               -  3.210 
Iron  ft  tracCi 

Loss,            -                       -                       -            -  6.440 

„  

lOOOOOO 


Blood  taken  December  4th,  Specific  Gravity,  1.0435 

Composition. 

Water,            -            -                    -                        -  810.520 

Fibrine,            -                    -                      -  2.890 

Albumen,               «           -               -               •  43.740 

Colouring  matter,                -                -*              •  104.950 

Crystalline  fatty  matter,  probably  cholesterine,         -  12,620 

Oily  matter,            ...                .  6.350 

Biliary  matter,           -           -               -            -  5.820 

C  Chlorides,     1 

Salts,    ^Phosphates,  >  soda  and  lime,  8.310 

( Sulphates,    } 

Loss,                       -                    -                    •  4.800 

1000.000 


The  diflferent  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  fluid,  taken  at  two 
different  periods,  viz.  27th  November  and  December  4,  may  pro- 
bably be  accounted  for,  by  a  quantity  of  blood  being  mixed  with 
the  last  taken,  as  well  as  the  system  being  under  the  influence  of 
medical  treatment.    The  first  fluid  removed  contained  no  blood. 
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The  peculiar  composition  of  tlie  fluid  is  lenunUble^  fo^ihough 
each  constituent  of  bile  is  occasionally  found  in  other  eigans,  as 
the  kidney,  appendages  to  the  uterus,  &c.,  I  bdiete  there  jb  no 
ease  on  record  in  which  a  secretion  like  the  piresent  has  beeo  found 
connected  with  the  thyroid  body.  The  questions  in  reference  to 
the  case  which  present  themselves  are  ;-^ 

Whether  the  bilious  tinge  of  the  conjunctiva  depended,  wholly 
or  in  part,  on  absorption  of  the  fluid  from  the  sac  ?  Or  is  it  more 
probaole  that  it  depended  entirely  on  the  condition  of  the  liver  P 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  as  soon  as  the  fluid  was  completdy 
evacuated,  the  yellow  conjunctival  tinge  disappeared. 

Did  the  palpitation  and  cough  depend  upon  the  prenuzeofdie 
tumour  on  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  on  the  cervical  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  ? 

Nottingham,  December  S9,  1840. 


Art.  XII.  — «  Cases  of  Cerebral  Disease. — ^By  Biekjauin 
Bell,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Suigeons. 

Case  I^ — ^A  respectable  tradesman,  50  years  of  sffe,  taUv  ra- 
ther spare,  and  of  daik  complexion,  enjoyed  good  h^th^  till 
the  spring  of  1838,  wh^n  he  suffered  much  from  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach, loss  of  appetite,  and  other  symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  Dur- 
ing the  ensuing  summer  he  got  completely  rid  of  these  complaints. 
His  appetite  became  remarkably  good  ;  ho  grew  perceptibly 
stout ;  and  every  one  about  him  took  notice  of  his  improved  ap- 
pearance. He  continued  in  this  state  till  October,  when  his 
friends  began  to  observe  something  unusual  in  his  manner,  accom- 
panied by  a  marked  deterioration  of  his  memory.  Theyremarked 
that  he  had  a  disinclination  to  meet  even  those  with  whom  he  was 
most  familiar,  and  would  sometimes  cross  the  street  to  avoid  them; 
while  he  was  extremely  apt  to  forget  the  every-day  duties  con- 
nected with  his  business,  making  mistakes  altogether  at  variance 
with  his  former  accuracy  and  precision. 

I  had  occasion  to  see  him  several  times  in  the  earlier  part  of 
January  1839,  and  was  struck  by  his  unusual  loquaciousness, 
having  previously  found  him  a  man  of  few  words,  retiring  and 
reserved.  He  now  talked  with  more  energy,  emphasis,  and  ex- 
citement of  manner,  than  the  subject  of  our  conversation  seemed 
to  demand ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  went  repeatedly  over  the  same 
ground,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  I  thought  no  more  about 
this  change  in  Mr  R.''s  demeanour,  till  a  medical  friend,  who  also 
had  occasion  to  transact  business  with  him,  made  a  similar  obser- 
vation in  the  following  April.     He  found  him  tlicn  exceedingly 
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confused,  and  incapable  of  understanding,  or  at  least  executing  a 
piece  of  work  which  he  had  undertaken. 

Antiphlogistic  remedies  were  now  had  recouise  to ;  cupping ; 
shaving  the  head,  with  cold  applications  ;  blisters ;  antimonial  so- 
lution ;  active  purging  and  low  diet.  At  first  the  bowels  appeared 
to  be  loaded,  and  bile  deficient;  but  the  evacuations  gradually  as- 
sumed a  more  healthy  character.  Under  the  use  of  these  remedies, 
the  confusion  in  great  measure  disappeared;  his  manner  became 
more  calm  and  natural,  and  his  memory  so  much  improved,  that 
he  could  talk  conncct^ly  upon  business  matters ;  but  it  was  not 
deemed  prudent  for  him  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  bis  affairs. 

In  the  middle  of  June,  after  having  taken  a  greater  latitude  for 
some  time  in  regard  to  diet,  he  had  a  recurrence  of  the  foregoing 
symptoms,  accompanied  by  flushing  of  the  countenance,  and  heat 
in  the  head,  with  a  temporary  numbness  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
right  thigh  and  leg.  Recourse  was  again  had  to  depleting  reme- 
dies, and  in  a  few  days  he  had  returned  to  his  former  condition. 
As  the  summer  and  autumn  advanced,  his  mental  faculties  under- 
went a  gradual  deterioration.  He  talked  very  slowly,  and  often 
confusedly ;  seldom  attempted  to  read,  and  could  make  no  pro- 
gress whatever  at  his  writing-desk,  although  his  chief  pleasure 
seemed  to  consist  in  examining  its  contents.  Yet  with  all,  he 
was  quite  contented  and  happy,  apparently  seldom  thinking  of 
his  business,  or  any  other  source  of  anxiety.  His  countenance 
gradually  lost  its  intelligence, — and  nothing  had  tlie  effect  of 
giving  it  the  least  animation,  unless  it  were  an  allusion  to  the 
simple  articles  of  food  which  were  allowed  him,  and  which  now 
occupied  a  large  share  of  his  attention. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  he  fell  into  a  state  bordering  upon 
coma,  with  flushing  of  the  countenance ;  extreme  drowsiness  ; 
stertorous  breathing ;  and  a  full  strong  pulse ;  but  recovered  from 
it  in  a  few  days,  after  copious  blood-letting,  and  other  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies.  He  then  relapsed  into  his  former  condition,  little 
alteration  taking  place  for  nearly  three  months,  unless  that  the 
mental  faculties  became  gradually  more  and  more  impaired.  In 
fact,  the  mind  seemed  to  have  become  almost  a  tabula  rasa^ 
while  the  animal  and  vital  functions  still  continued  with  their  ac- 
customed regularity.  About  three  weeks  before  death,  which 
happened  in  the  middle  of  December,  he  became  feverish,  op- 
pression in  the  chest  supervened,  and  then  coma,  which  lasted  for 
one  or  two  days. 

/napec^/on.— The  skull-cap  was  in  general  remarkably  thin, 
and  had  an  indentation  of  the  frontal  bone  corresponding  to  the 
cicatrix  of  a  wound,  which  had  been  received  in  early  boyhood. 
There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  effused  limpid  serum  upon 
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Uie  surface  or  the  aracltnotd,  and  also  uiidernenlh  that  membrane, 
Beparating  it  from  the  pia  mater.  About  half  an  ounce  flowed 
from  the  ventricles,  but  the  septum  lucidum  was  quite  entire,  and 
the  other  ceRtral  parts  of  the  brain  seemed  to  possess  their  natural 
consistence. 

The  preceding  case  seems  to  present  several  points  of  consider- 
able interest.  1 .  The  remarkable  disappearance  of  severe  djapep- 
tic  Bjmptoraa,  and  the  improved  state  of  general  health,  which  pre- 
ceded and  usliered  in,  and  accompanied  the  earlier  indications  of 
disease  within  the  cranium.  2.  The  decided  relief  afforded  by 
vigorous  antiphlogistic  measures,  both  at  the  commencement  and 
on  two  later  occasions;  while,  in  spite  of  them  all,  the  disease 
still  advanced  from  one  stage  of  its  progress  to  another,  till  every 
mental  faculty  had  fallen  before  it.  3.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  this  obliteration  of  the  mental  tacuUiea  was  unaccompanied 
by  any  paralytic  or  spasmodic  symptoms,  unless  wc  consider  as 
such  a  very  transient  feeling  of  numbness  in  one  teg,  which  waa 
thought  at  the  time  to  depend  upon  an  awkward  position  of  tbs 
limb.  4.  The  morbid  appearances  within  the  head,  when  connect- 
ed with  foregoing  phenomena,  seem  to  illustrate  one  or  two  points  in 
the  physiology  of  the  brain.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  mor- 
bid effusion  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  surface  of  the  he- 
mispheres, and,  under  these  circumstunces,  we  might  reasonably 
expect,  as  was  the  case,  that  the  cortical  substance — that  is  to  say, 
the  ganglionic  portion  of  the  hemispheres,  would  be  the  part 
to  have  its  function  chiefly  interl'ercd  with.  In  ordinary  cases  of 
hydrocephalus,  on  the  other  hand,  where  convulsions  and  paralysis 
are  much  more  prominent  symptoms  than  disturbance  of  the  men- 
tal faculties,  we  find  a  larger  effusion,  and  more  decided  appear* 
ancea  of  inflammation  in  the  ventricles  or  other  central  testurea  of 
the  encephalon. 

This  case  may  be  contrasted  with  the  following,  in  which  the 
effusion  presented  similar  characters,  but  was  probably  poured  out 
with  much  greater  rapidity. 

Case  1 1. — I  was  requested  about  midnight,  July  19th  1839,  by 
my  friend,  Dr  Patison,  to  accompany  him  to  the  house  of  a  woman 
in  Greenside,  who  was  suspected  to  have  taken  laudanum.  She  ap- 
peared to  be  above  60  years  of  age.  We  found  her  seated  in  an 
arm-chair,  her  head  thrown  back  ;  the  countenance  and  lips  pale ; 
the  mouth  open  ;  the  eyes  half-concealed  by  the  upper  lids,  and  the 
pupils  dilated ;  the  respirations  at  long  intervals  and  stertorous ; 
the  pulse  imperceptible.  She  ejpired  before  we  had  time  to  em- 
ploy the  stomach-pump  or  any  otlicr  remedy.  There  was  no  smell 
of  laudanum  either  about  her  person,  or  in  the  apartmcnti  which 
was  small,  and  crowded  by  friends  and  neighbours, 

The  accounts  which  we  received  were  not  very  clear  or  satisfac- 
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tory  ;  but  it  appeared  that  she  had  been  seen  that  evening  about 
six  o^cIock  in  her  ordinary  state  of  health  by  one  of  the  neigh- 
bours, whO)  being  sent  for  two  hours  afterwards,  found  her  insen- 
sible, and  seated  very  much  in  the  same  posture  as  when  she 
died.  Another  woman  said  that  the  deceased  told  her  she  had 
taken  laudanum  ;  but,  upon  looking  at  the  phial,  which  she  had 
seen  shortly  before,  it  did  not  appear  to  her  that  any  great  quan- 
tity had  been  abstracted.  We  were  led  to  understand  that  this 
unfortunate  woman  had  long  complained  of  severe  headachs,  and 
been  much  troubled  with  uneasy  feelings  in  the  stomach  and  pal- 

Eitation  of  the  heart.  So  far  as  we  comd  ascertain,  however,  she 
ad  not  been  much  addicted  to  intemperance. 
The  body  was  inspected  on  the  following  day. 
jETead.— -The  scalp  was  congested  with  blood,  particularly  in 
the  occipital  region,  and  was  easily  separated  from  the  cranium. 
The  bone  was  rather  thick  and  vascular,  and  more  deeply  furrow- 
ed than  usual  by  vessels  in  the  dura  mater.  The  latter  appear- 
ed to  be  thin  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  but  adhered  firmly 
to  the  bone  in  several  situations,  audits  vessels  poured  out  a  lai^e 
quantity  of  blood  upon  its  being  separated. 

There  was  a  very  large  quantity  of  serous  fluid  betwixt  the 

arachnoid  and  pia  mater ^  the  former  being  raised  almost  like  a 

blister,  while  the  fluid  escaped  freely  on  puncturing  the  membrane. 

The  texture  of  the  brain  presented  nothing  remarkable,  and  its 

vessels  bad  a  healthy  appearance. 

Cheat. — The  lungs  were  healthy,  with  a  few  old  adhesions  of 
the  pleura.  The  heart  was  empty,  and  perhaps  below  the  ordina- 
ry size,*  but  in  other  respects  free  from  disease. 

Abdomen. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  appeared 
to  be  rather  vascular  towards  its  cardiac  extremity,  and  was  be- 
smeared in  that  situation  by  some  whitish  mucus.  Np  smell  of 
laudanum  could  be  detected  by  any  who  were  present,  and  it  con- 
tained nothing  but  a  small  quantity  of  oatmeal  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  pylorus. 

When  this  case  occurred,  I  was  rather  inclined,  upon  a  review 
of  the  circumstances,  to  regard  it  as  an  instance  of  narcotic  poison- 
ing. I  was  led  to  this  conclusion,  1.  By  the  original  suspicion 
entertained  by  the  neighbours  that  more  or  less  laudanum  had 
been  swallowed ;  9>.  Because  none  of  the  appearances  either  before 
or  after  death  were  incompatible  with  that  view  of  the  case  ;  and 
3.  From  the  improbability,  that  the  morbid  effusion  within  the 
head,  if  it  had  occurred  idiopathically,  would  have  increased  so  ra- 
pidly as  to  prove  fatal  in  five  or  six  hours. 

The  last  of  these  considerations,  viz.  the  sudden  termination  of 
the  case,  was  evidently  that  which  impressed  me  most  strongly 
^ith  the  opinion  that  laudanum  had  been  the  cause  of  death;  and 
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I  stioiiU  pTobubly  have  UioU[r|it  eq  still,  liail  uot  Uic  following  1 1 
case,  wLich  occuirtJ  Bhortly  altcrwards,  convinteJ  lae,  in  a  veryifl 
strikiDg  manner,  lliat  diionic  disease  may  exist  lor  months  aiuU  V 
yean  williin  the  hDail,  and  at  last  prove  very  suddenly  fatal,  by  »i  I 
rapid  effusion  of  Bemua  fluid.  I 

Case  III. —  Mre  C,  82  years  of  age,  had  suffered  a  great  deal;  ■ 
from  dyspeptic  symptoms,  but  was  strong,  and.  in  many  respects,'  I 
ticaithy,  till  within  a  few  months  of  her  deatb.     Buring  tlie  ket  m 
four  or  five  years,  she  had  become  e.itrcmely  variable  in  her  tcmH  m 
per,  iind  was  generally  in  on  unhappy  discontented  state  of  aii|idi  ■ 
in  tbo  day-time,— 4>ecom in g  more  impatient,  noisyt  and  evefl  vift^  I 
Itnt  throughout  tlie  niglit.     On  several  occasions,  elie  had.  been-  I 
threatened  with  cerebral  symptomB  of  a  more  eerious  chtmrter^  I 
which  wore  removed  by  antiphlogistic  remedies.     On  the  l^tji  of  ■ 
April    1S40,  she  appeared  to  be  very  much  in  her  ordinary  stelA  I 
of  health,  and  was  lifted  out  of  bed,  and  placed  iu  lier  chair,  «ki)»  ■ 
titc  bed  was  being  ma<lc.     She  was  conversing  with  those  abwt 
her,  when  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  What  is  this;  I  am  very  ill" 
and  speedily  became  insensible,  with  loud  stertorous  respintioi). 
I  saw  her  in  abont  half  an  hour,  tliat  is  to  say,  at  2  f.  m.     She 
was  then  in  bed  breathing  very  laboriously,  and  with  much  noisft 
the  lipe  being  blown  out  at  each  expiration,  while  a  i]uautiiy  of 
phlegm  rattled  iu  the  mouth  and  throat.     When  spoken  to  k>u4- 
ly,  there  was  a  slight  movement  of  the  eyelids  ;  but  this  appear^ 
aoce  of  sensibility  ceased  in  a  few  minutes.    The  pulse  waamthcdt 
aceelcmted  and  feeble  ;  the  skin  moderately  warm.     A  cuppings 
glass  being  applied  behind  the  mastoid  process,  and  a  second  on 
the  temple,  ibe  l)lood  came  sluggishly  at  first,  but  gradually  with 
mote  freedom,  till  ten  ounces  were  abstracted.     As  it  flowed,  tlie 
pulse  became  slower  and  intermitting  ;  the  respiraUon  at  longei 
intervals.     Bhe  died  at  tlireo  o'clock,  just  an  hour  and  a  half  fioiB 
the  commencement  of  the  attack, 

jTispection. — The  parietes  of  the  cranium  were  nearly  the  tliird 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.     The  dura  mater  appeared  to  be  ihickcE, 
and  more  opaque  than  usual,  especially  oppofite  Uic  postarior  lobe 
of  the  right  hemisphere,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cerebellHin. 
In  this  situation  two  whitish  tumours,  of  a  fatty  or  suetty  appear-  . 
once,  adliered  to  the  inner  snrlacc  of  the  membrane.     The  l»ca«r  J 
might  be  the  size  of  an  almond  in  its  ^ell;  the  other  somewWv 
flmaller.      They  were  imbedded    in  the  brain,  but   not    adliftp^ 
•  .rent  to  it. — two  distinct  depressions  being  observed  in  tte  lalt«r 
H  Vhen  it  was  removed  from  the  cranium.     There  wa«  a  copious-e(- 
P  fusion  of  serous  fluid  underneath  the  araclinoid  membrane,  where 
■     it  covers  the  hemispheres;  and  the  same  fluid  flowed  in.  I«rge 
quantity  from  the  spinal  canal,  upon  cutting  through  the  macfttwi 
oblongata.     The  ventricles  contained  little  fluid;   while  the  Kp- 
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turn,  hieidum^  commismra  mollis^  and  netg^bcmring  parts  were  quite 
entire,  and  of  natural  consistence.  The  medullary  substance  of 
the  brain  had  a  jellow  tint  No  cxtraTasation  of  blood  vas  dis- 
covered in  any  part  of  the  oigan. 

Cass  IV. '^Disease  of  the  Cerebrei  Sub9i€Mee.**^K  kdy,  64 
years  of  age,  had  been  conscious  of  a  gradual^  though  digbt  &il- 
ure  of  memory,  durii^  the  last  three  months  of  her  life.  About 
a  month  before  her  death,  she  experienced  a  partial  numbness  of 
hor  right  thumb ;  by  degrees  the  arm  lost  its  power,  and  lay  cros- 
sed upon  the  chest ;  then  the  corresponding  leg  became  weaken- 
ed ;  articulation  grew  indistinct ;  then  the  memory  of  words  foil- 
ed ;  then  complete  imconsciousness  supervened ;  and  lastly,  coma^ 
which  existed  for  only  a  few  hours  previous  to  her  death. 

/»«7i6c^ion.-— Upon  separating  tne  dmra  mater ^  the  anw^hnoid 
seemed  to  be  in  contact  with  the  pia  mater  throughout  its  entire 
extent,  the  distinction  betwixt  these  membranes  being  hardly  per* 
ceptible  even  in  the  situation  of  the  sulci  separating  the  convolu- 
tions. Both  hemispheres  being  diced  down  nearly  to  a  level  with 
the  edge  of  the  bone,  it  was  remarked  that  the  white  central  por- 
tion on  the  left  side  was  much  larger  than  that  on  the  right,  al- 
though its  texture  did  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  morbid 
change.  We  began  to  think  that  this  might  be  a  case  of  hyper- 
trophy of  die  medullary  substance  ;  but  farther  dissection  showed 
that  the  apparent  enlargement  was  occasioned  by  disease.  In  the 
posterior  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere,  at  its  lower  part,  was  a  very 
extensive  morbid  degeneration  of  the  cerebral  texture.  The  mass 
of  it  was  soft,  of  a  yellowish*gray  colour,  with  small  bloody  extra* 
vasations  scattered  through  it*  This  was  bounded  by  a  distinct 
margin  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  being  apparently  walled 
in  and  separated  from  the  healthy  structure  by  a  barrier  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  which  felt  sensibly  firmer  to  the  finger  than  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  The  left  ventricle  contained  a  tenacious  substance 
of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  which  coagulated  in  hot  water ;  the 
right  about  half  an  ounce  of  clear  straw-coloured  serum. 

The  aortic  and  mitral  valves  were  slightly  thickened  and  puck- 
ered ;  biit  the  heart  was  in  other  respects  healthy. 

The  following  case  seems  worthy  of  being  recorded,  from  the 
apparent  want  of  proportion  betwixt  the  symptoms  observed  dur* 
ing  life,  and  the  morbid  changes  discovered  after  deatL 

Cask  V. — ^A  boy  in  George  Watson's  Hospital,  10  years  of 
age,  rather  delicate  in  his  appearance,  but  in  general  healthy,  be- 
came affected  with  pustular  ophthalmia  in  both  eyes,  which  proved 
very  tedious.  His  general  health,  at  the  same  time,  became  im- 
paired ;  and,  as  the  eyes  got  better,  numerous  small  abscesses 
made  their  appearance  in  different  parts  of  his  body.  He  gradu- 
ally improved  under  the  use  of  tonic  and  alterative  remedies,  and 
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the  ophthBlinia  beinjj  g'>ne,  lie  wo-s  perniitleil  to  rcsome  bis  slu< 
dies.     This  was  in  the  month  of  Feltruary. 

The  vision  of  hia  right  eye,  which  squiTitcd,  had  always  been 
imperfect ;  but  that  of  tbc  left  eye  was  good  and  strong  previous- 
ly to  his  late  illness.  He  now  discovered,  upon  attempting  to 
icad,  that  he  could  only  distinguish  lettcre  of  considerable  size,  and 
that  even  these  appeared  to  ntn  into  each  other  and  become  con- 
fused, after  a  few  seconds.  There  was  no  morbid  nppeamnce  in 
either  eye,  except  tliat  the  pupils,  which  were  large  and  circular, 
seemed  to  contract  and  dilate  more  rcadityi  and  with  less  precision 
than  is  usual  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  organ.  In  short,  we  had 
reason  to  fear  the  approach  of  amaurosis;  and  he  was  again  brought 
under  medical  treatment.  During  the  next  month,  his  general 
health  seemed  gradually  to  improve ;  but  his  eye-eigUt  continued 
much  the  same,  although  it  varied  considerably  from  day  ti>  day, 
as  he  could  sometimes  read  several  lines  of  moderately  small  print 
with  little  diffiailty ;  while,  on  oilier  occasions,  not  a  single  letter 
cotild  be  distinguished.  He  complained  of  occasional  pains  in  his 
head,  and  sometimes,  I  believe,  of  giddiness;  but  was  lemarkaMf 
shrewd  and  intelligent  for  his  years. 

On  the  91  Bt  of  April  he  went  home,  and  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  my  friend,  Dr  James  Combe,  Hia  symptoms  underwent 
little  or  no  alteration  ;  but  he  became  gradually  weaker,  and  died 
very  suddenly  on  the  lltli  of  June,  while  preparing  for  a  walk  in 
the  open  air. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr  Combe,  I  was  present  at  the  post 
TRor/cTB  examination.  There  were  seven  or  eight  scrofulous  tuber- 
cles, of  various  sizes,  in  different  parts  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum. These  were  firm  in  their  external  surface,  and  could  be 
easily  dislocated  from  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Though  im- 
bedded in  the  medullary  portion,  they  seemed  to  be  all  connected 
more  or  less  with  the  pia  mater.  On  being  divided,  they  pre- 
sented a  greenish-yellow  section.  The  ventricles  contained  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  limpid  serum.  The  optic  nerves  had  4 
healthy  appearance. 

I  sholl  venture  to  relate  the  following  ease,  because  It  afibrds  a 
satisfactory  illustration  of  sanguineous  apoplexy,  both  in  its  causes 
and  effectx. 

Cask  VI, — Miss  R.  was  about  40  years  of  age  when  she  died, 
and  had  been  an  invalid  for  more  than  six  years,  with  symptoms 
rtferable  to  the  heart.  From  her  childhood  she  was  easily  put 
out  of  breath,  and  was  liable  to  palpitations.  These  symptoitts 
seemed  to  become  gradually  more  decided  ;  she  occasionally  awoke 
in  the  nigiit-timc  breathless,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  up  in  bedftoin 
a  sense  of  sufFocalion.  Stitl,  however,  she  appeared  to  be  in  ro- 
bust health,  was  remarkably  energetic,  and  took  a  great  deal  of 
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exercise  io  all  weathers,  eating  and  drinking  as  usual,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  her  friends,  who  obserred  that  she  was  be* 
coming  stout  and  more  plethoric. 

While  returning  from  one  of  her  long  walks  in  the  spring  of 
1833,  she  was  suddenly  attacked  with  a  severe  pain  and  oppression 
in  the  chest,  and  became  totally  incapable  of  proceeding  another 
step,  ^e  was  bled  very  freely,  and,  afler  a  good  deal  of  treat- 
ment, the  heart's  action,  which  had  been  very  violent,  became  qui- 
escent ;  that  is  to  say,  the  more  alarming  symptoms  subsided ; 
but  the  least  excitement  of  the  circulation  ^reatene4  to  revive 
them* 

From  this  period  she  was  put  upon  an  antiphlogistic  regimen, 
and  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  cdTgood  health  for  several  years. 
By  degrees,  however,  she  began  to  take  liberties*— went  out  in  un- 
&vourable  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  this  way  cau^t  a  suc- 
cession of  colds,  each  of  which  seemed  to  give  fresh  cneigy  to  the 
latent  disease  in  the  heart.  Towards  the  end  of  summer  1836, 
her  temper,  which  was  at  all  times  imperious  and  irritable,  was  a 
good  .deal  tried  by  domestic  annoyances^  These  excited  her  cir- 
culation ;  and  one  morning  early  in  August,  while  in  the  act  of 
dressing,  d>e  bad  an  apoplectic  attack,  with  paralysis  of  the  right 
side.  The  coma  and  insensibility  soon  went  off,  and  she  then  dis- 
tinctly referred  all.  her  uneasiness  to  a  point  in  the  head,  corre- 
sponding with  Uie  left  side  of  the  frontal  bone,  near  its  connection 
with  the  parietal.  Her  mind  was  a  good  deal  weakened  by  this 
attack,  and  her  articulation  rendered  very  indistinct.  The  para- 
lytic symptonus  diminished  by  degrees ;  but  never  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

The  disease  in  the  heart  seemed  to  advance  steadily  from  this 
period.  Its  action  was  at  once  impetuous,  extensive,  and  frequent, 
while  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  became  gradually  smaller  and  less  fre- 
quent, till  at  length  it  could  hardly  be  felt,  and  did  not  beat  of- 
tcncr  than  thirty  or  forty  times  in  the  minute.  It  seemed  as  if 
four  or  five  efforts  of  the  heart  were  necessary  to  induce  a  single 
systole  of  the  arterial  trunks.  Her  coimtenance  became  more  and 
more  pinched,  with  a  peculiar  yellowish  and  cadaverous  tinge  of 
the  skin.  The  appetite  entirely  failed ;  and  die  sunk  so  gpradu- 
ally  at  last,  that  life  had  probably  been  extinct  for  some  time  be- 
fore the  suspicions  of  those  about  her  were  awakened.  She  died 
in  August  1839,  twelve  months  after  the  apoplectic  seizure. 

Inapection^^UeaiL-^Ths  scalp  was  renoarkably  bloodless ; 
the  bone  very  dry,  dense  in  its  texture,  and  thicker  than  usual* 
Tliedura  mater  separated  very  readily  fipom  the  cranium.  Seve- 
ral ounces  of  a  clear  scrum  escaped  from  the  cavity  of  the  arach- 
noid. It  had  collected  chiefly  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ;  and  there 
was  also  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  betwixt  that  membrane  and  the 
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pia  mater.  The  ventricles  did  not  conttiin  much  fiui<l,  ah^oug'h 
the  fommen  of  Monro  was  twice  its  ordinary  aize.  The  aeptam 
lucidum  and  neighbouring  textures  were  entire.  The  cerebral 
substance  appeared  healthy,  save  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
left  lateral  ventricle,  at  its  outer  inurgiD,  where  there  was  a  small 
cavity  or  cyst  about  three-fiiiarters  of  ad  inch  long,  and  half  an  indl 
broad,  separated  from  the  ventricle  by  a  very  thin,  almost  transpa- 
rent, partition  of  medullary  matter.  This  cavity  contained  a  small 
ijiniBtity  of  whey-like  fluid,  was  intersected  by  several  delicate 
bands,  apparently  of  lymph,  and  presented  a  yellowiah-gray  ap- 
pearance upon  its  inner  surface.  This  lining  substance,  however, 
could  hardly  be  described  as  an  orgnniied  membrane. 

Chest. — The  pericardium  adhered  almost  universally  to  tlic  sur- 
face of  the  heart,  but  admitted  of  being  detached,  as  if  connected 
to  it  merely  by  cellular  tissue.  The  heart  itself  was  greatly  en- 
larged, flabby,  and  easily  lorn ;  the  right  side  dilated,  with  very 
thin  parietes  ;  and  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  considerably  en- 
larged. The  left  ventricle  was  also  enlarged,  and  itfl  parietes  at 
least  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  mitral  valve  tliickened, 
fleshy,  and  defective. 

The  lungs  were  loaded  with  frothy  serum,  the  left  adhering^ 
extensively  to  tlie  pleura  costalU.  The  venous  trunks  in  the 
neiglibourhood  of  the  heart  were  loaded  with  black  tlitid  blood, 
which  escaped  in  largo  quantity  from  the  sinuses  within  the  cra- 
nium, during  onr  subsequent  examination  of  tlie  chest. 

I  shall  finish  this  communication  with  three  cases  of  cerebral 
congestion,  which  occurred  about  the  same  time,  and  terminated 
favourably. 

Case  VII. — A  hale-looking  man  of  (iO,  tall,  and  by  no  meftns 
inclined  to  corpulency,  went  to  his  work,  as  a  bookbinder,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  perfect  health.  S^iortly  afterwards  he 
wasseizedsudJonly  with  a  swimming  in  his  head,  and  dimness  of  vi- 
sion,succeeded  by  shootingpainsiuthchead.  Tiiescsymntoms,  whidi 
were  not  accompanied  by  the  least  confusion  of  thought  or  paraly- 
sis, continued  with  little  alteration  till  I  saw  him  in  the  aftemoon 
of  the  following  day.  He  then  complained  of  headach,  impaired 
vision,  being  quite  unable  to  read,  and  a  tendency  to  sickness  npon 
sitting  np  in  bed.  His  wife  remarked  a  peculiar  expression  of  hia 
eyes.  The  pulse  was  strong,  full,  and  incompressible.  The 
tongue  clean  and  moist. 

Two  pounds  of  blood  were  taken  from  hie  arm  in  the  sittfaiff 
posture,  without  the  supervention  of  syncope ;  and  as  it  Sowed 
the  head  became  easier,  and  vision  improved. 

Several  active  doses  ofpurgalivcmcdicinecomplBted  the  cure, — 
BO  that  two  days  after  the  bleeding  he  complained  only  of  weak- 
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Case  VIIL— A  man,  36  years  of  age,  a  cook  and  confectioner 
by  trade,  was  seized  suddenly  with  a  pain  in  the  forehead,  and  a 
rushing  sensation  through  the  head.  I  did  not  see  him  till  three 
days  had  elapsed.  The  sensations  in  his  head  continued  much 
the  same ;  he  had  some  unsteadiness  in  walking,  and  complained 
of  seeing  jmimals  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  before  his  eyes.  He  was 
quite  free  from  delirium,  and  gave  a  distinct  and  connected  ac- 
count of  his  feelings.  The  pulse  was  frill  and  firm,  but  not  acce- 
lerated ;  tongue  slightly  furred  ;  the  bowels  had  been  freely 
moved  by  medicine ;  the  evacuations  offensive,  pale,  and  lumpy. 

A  full  blood-letting  from  the  arm,  which  caused  faintness,  re- 
lieved, without  removing  entirely  the  unpleasant  sensations  in  his 
head.  The  blood  was  sizy  and  cupped.  He  was  then  freely 
purged,  and  had  leeches  to  the  temple ;  but  did  not  experience  much 
benefit  till  the  head  was  shaved,  when  all  the  symptoms  disappear- 
ed almost  immediately.  He  felt  himself  quite  well,  on  the  second 
day  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

Case  IX. — A  gentleman,  86  years  of  age,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  robust  health,  and  extremely  active  in  his  habits  both  of  mind 
and  body,  but  inclined  to  corpulency,  was  engaged  in  reading 
aloud  to  his  family,  when  his  eje-sight  became  suddenly  so  im- 
perfect that  he  was  unable  to  proceed.  He  at  the  same  time 
exhibited  slight  incoherence  for  a  few  minutes,  forgetting  where 
he  was,  and  employing  one  word  instead  of  another. 

I  saw  him  in  about  half  an  hour.  He  was  then  reclining  upon 
a  sofa,  aud  gave  a  clear  and  connected  account  of  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  but,  in  doing  so,  made  several  verbal  mistakes,  of  which 
he  was  perfectly  conscious.  His  countenance  was  flushed,  with  a 
dull  expression  of  the  eyes  ;  the  pulse  75,  full,  and  soft.  He 
complained  of  an  uneasy  sensation,  hardly  amounting  to  pain,  in 
the  top  of  the  head;  of  pain  on  coughing  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  left  orbit,  and  of  a  slight  feeling  of  numbness  in  the  tongue 
and  right  arm, — but  there  was  no  want  of  muscular  power  in  either 
of  these  parts.  He  tried  again  if  he  could  see  to  read,  but  wa£i 
unable  to  distinguish  a  letter. 

Thirty  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from'  his  arm,  upon  which  the 
uneasiness  in  the  head  disappeared,  and  vision  became  as  distinct 
as  usual.  The  bleeding  did  not  produce  syncope  ;  but  the  flush- 
ing subsided,  and  his  natural  expression  returned. 

The  numbness  of  the  tongue  and  right  arm,  and  the  pain  behind 
the  left  eye  on  coughing  continued  for  some  hours,  and  then  took 
their  departure,  after  the  bowels  had  been  powerfully  acted  upon 
by  purgative  medicine.  Four  or  five  days  afterwards,  having  im- 
prudently taken  up  a  book,  and  allowed  his  feet  to  get  very  cold, 
lie  again  experienced  a  sliglit  numbness  of  the  tongue,  with  a  ten- 
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iluncy  to  use  one  word  for  anotlkcr.     Tlicse  symptoms  went  off  iu 

about  half  an  liour,  and  lie  has  had  no  reUirn,  although  nearly 
eighteen  months  have  elapsed  biqcc  tlie  attack. 

I  ascertained  that  be  had  been  uQected  in  tlie  siune  w&y,  al- 
tliough  less  alarmingly,  upon  four  previous  occasioDa.  One  of 
these  was  at  a  parly  before  and  during  dinner,  at  a  time  when 
he  bad  been  much  engaged  in  public  business  of  an  exciting  na- 
ture. The  illness  was  very  transient,  and  consisted  in  mere  forget- 
fulness  of  words  for  a  few  minutes.  Another  attack  came  on 
while  lie  was  engaged  in  copying  a  paper,  so  that  lie  wrote  ten 
or  twelve  lines  of  absolute  nonsense,  which  he  still  keeps  in  bis 
possession  as  a  record  of  the  temporary  indisposition.  It  lasted, 
in  fact,  no,  longer  titan  the  time  occupied  in  the  mere  manual  pro- 
cess of  writing  the  lines  in  question,  which  were  both  preceded 
and  followed  by  coherent  and  well-written  sentences.  He  is  a 
man  of  regular  and  temperate  habits,  but  had  a  cu9lom  of  ealjng 
very  fast,  and  drinking  largo  quantities  of  water,  while  he  entered 
with  great  zeal  and  enthusiasm  into  all  his  undertakings.  Since 
the  last  attack,  he  has  endeavoured  to  take  every  thing  more  coolly, 
being  conscious,  from  his  own  feelings,  that  ho  can  no  longer 
undergo  tho  same  excitement  as  formerly  with  impunity. 

Tiie  three  foregoing  eases  have  been  related  as  instances  of  oe- 
tcbral  congestion  ;  understanding  by  that  term,  a  disturbance  of  the 
relative  proportion  which  obtains  during  health  betwixt  the  arte- 
rial and  venous  systems  of  the  brain  ;  because  it  seems  very 
evident,  from  the  experiments  and  reasonings  of  Urs.  Kcltie  and 
Abercrombie,  that  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  cranium  prevents  the 
entire  quantity  of  blood  within  it  from  being  materially  increas- 
ed or  diminislied  under  any  circumstances.  The  quantity  of  ar- 
terial blood  may  be  casually  increased ;  but  then  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  diminution  of  the  venous,  and  vice  versa,  ita  increas- 
ed proportion  of  venous  blood  will  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  s 
deficiency  of  arterial.  Either  of  these  deviations  from  the  healthy 
standard  may  be  regarded  as  cerebral  congestion, — but  tlicy  pro- 
ceed from  different  causes,  and,  within  certain  limits,  may  demand 
different  remedies.  For  example,  when  the  symptoms  of  cerebral 
congestion  are  attended  by  a  strong  and  full  pulse  in  the  aitedes 
of  the  neck,  we  may  confidently  infer  that  the  balance  betwixt  the 
two  systems  within  the  head  has  been  disturbed  by  an  excesBive 
flow  of  arterial  blood,  and  is  to  be  mainly  restored  by  reducing 
the  impulse  of  the  general  circulation.  It  appears  to  be  in  tills 
way  that  blood-letting  and  other  antiphlogistic  remedies  effect  a 
cure  in  cases  such  as  those  wliich  I  have  related.  But,  again, 
the  symptoms  of  congestion  may  bo  accompanied  by  a  feeble  pulse, 
while  the  great  veins  in  the  ncclt  are  evidently  distended  and 
pressed;  in  this  case,  wc  may    infer  that  the  contents  of  thi 
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niuihhave  more  than  tbeir  healthy  allowance  of  venous  blood.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  also,  blood-letting  may  be  useful  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  we  cannot  haye  recourse  to  it  with  the  same 
confidence,  and  must  beware  of  increasing  the  evil,  by  depressing 
still  further  the  already  enfeebled  arterial  circulation. 


Art.  XIII. — Report  of  the  Labour  of  Mrs  C,  in  whom,  the 
neck  of  the  Uterus  was  amputated  by  Professor  Simpson^ 
By  RoBEKT  Lewins,  Junior,  M.  D. 

A  history  of  the  progress  of  this  case  since  the  date  of  Df 
Simpson^s  last  report,  recorded  in  the  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  January  of  the  present  year, 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  interesting  to  the  profession. 

From  the  14th  November  until  the  19th  December,  Mrs  C, 
remained  in  good  health ;  but  on  that  day  she  was  attacked  by 
violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  occasioned  alarm,  and  render^ 
ed  it  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  blood-letting,  and  other  active 
measures,  by  which  the  uigent  symptoms  were  speedily  removed. 
From  this  period,  until  February  15th,  she  remained  quite  well. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day,  my  father  was  requested  to  visit  her. 
He  found  the  membranes  ruptured  ;  and  that  there  had  been  a 
considerable  discharge  of  liquor  aitiftii ,  tinged  with  blood.  On 
making  an  examination,  the  uterine  aperture  was  found  to  be  as 
laige  as  a  sixpence ;  the  parietes  of  the  organ,  as  far  as  the  finger 
could  reach,  being  very  thin,  tense,  and  rigid.  The  presentation  of 
the  child  was  ascertained  to  be  natural.  No  labour  pains 
had  as  yet  come  on ;  nor  did  they  commence  during  the  sub- 
sequent night.  About  half*past  ten  on  Tuesday  evening,  how- 
ever, (16th  February),  Aey  became  pretty  smart  and  regular, 
and  from  this  period  she  may  be  Considered  to  have  been 
fairly  in  labour.  On  being  summoned  about  two  o^clock  on 
Wednesday  morning,  I  found  the  opening  into  the  uterus  about 
the  size  of  a  shilling,  of  an  oval  shape,  the  long  diameter  of  which 
was  in  a  line  leading  from  the  right  iliac  synchondrosis  to  the  left 
acetabulum  ;  slight  oozing  of  the  liquor  amnii  was  still  taking 
place,  notwithstanding  which,  the  bag  of  membranes  distended 
with  fluid,  was  protruded  in  front  of  the  child'^s  head  during  every 
pain.  This  I  could  only  account  for,  by  supposing  that  the  place 
at  which  it  had  given  way  had  been  displaced  from  the  situation 
it  had  formerly  occupied  opposite  the  aperture  in  the  uterus,  be- 
fore all  the  fluid  had  been  evacuated.  The  edges  of  the  os  uteri 
were  very  rigid,  sharp,  and  tense,  conveying  to  the  finger  the 
sensation  of  a  tendinous  ring,  upon  which  the  labour  pains^ 
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although  very  regular,  produced  little  or  no  effect  in  the  vay 
of  dilatation.  Matters  remaining  in  pi^cisely  the  same  eonditioD 
at  five  A.  M.,  I  had  recourse  to  artificial  dilatation  of  the  oe  uteri. 
which  was  persevered  in  cautiously,  and  at  intervals  during  the  pains, 
with  the  very  best  efiect.  Considerable  progress  had  been  made 
at  eight  o^cfock,  when  the  uterine  orifice  was  as  large  as  a  half- 
crown  piece  ;  the  edges,  however,  still  continued  so  rigid  and 
tense,  that  during  every  pain  I  feared  laceration  would  occur. 

Since  manual  interference  had  been  resorted  to,  the  pains 
had  been  violent;  and  about  nine  o^clock  a.  m.  a  feeling  of 
cramp  being  complained  of  in  the  abdomen,  during  the  absence 
of  the  ordinary  uterine  contractions,  I  took  away  some"  Uood 
from  the  aim,  which  was  followed  by  immediate  and  complete 
relief.  Dilatation  was  continued  at  intervals  throughout  the 
forenoon,  and  very  slow  and  gradual  progress  was  made  with 
the  labour,  the  patient  complaining  greatly  of  pains  in  the  back 
and  thighs.  On  several  occasions  during,  and  immediately  after 
attempts  at  dilatation  had  been  made,  she  had  a  fit  of  vomitii^, 
which  was  also  excited  on  her  assuming  the  sitting  posture. 
During  all  this  time  she  preferred  remaining  upon  her  back, — her 
sufferings  appearing  to  be  more  supportable  in  that  position  than 
in  any  otlier.  The  vagina  and  as  uteri  were  well  lubricated  with 
axunge.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  pains  assumed  more  of  an  ex- 
pulsive character,  the  anterior  edge  of  the  uterine  aperture  being 
protruded,  rigid,  and  unyielding  in  front  of  the  child^s  head  into 
the  vagina.  About  half-past  three,  the  pains  increased  in  severi- 
ty and  duration,  but  no  further  dilatation  of  this  portion  of  the 
utenis  took  place.  A  few  minutes  before  four,  however,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  slipping  this  impediment  over  the  cLikKs  head,  which 
immediately  afterwards,  during  a  prolonged  pain,  was  expelled 
from  the  08  ewternum.  The  remainder  of  the  process  went  on 
without  difficulty.  The  infant  seemed  to  have  suffered  somewhat 
from  pressure,  bat,  upon  being  sprinkled  with  cold  water,  it  com- 
pletely revived.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  a  pain  expel- 
led the  placenta  into  the  vagina,  from  whence  it  was  easily  remov- 
ed ;  the  whole  process  being  thus  completed  in  seventeen  and  a- 
half  hours  from  the  first  accession  of  regular  labour  pains. 

The  child  was  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  although  unquestion- 
ably before  the  full  time,  the  operation  of  excision  of  the  oe  and 
cervix  uteri  having  been  performed  on  the  25th  of  May  last,  pre- 
Ecnts  no  marked  deviations  from  a  nine  months''  child,  its  weight 
being  seven  pounds,  and  its  length  being  19^  inches.  Mrs  C. 
was  troubled  with  severe  after-pains,  for  the  relief  of  which  an  opi- 
ate draught  was  prescribed,  in  consequence  of  which  she  enjoyed 
a  good  night's  rest,  and  on  tlie^following  morning  was  fully  as 
well  as  slic  usually  is  on  such  occasions. 
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Her  progress  since  has  been  uninterruptedly  fiivourable  ;  her 
convalescence  was  rapid ;  she  is  at  present  in  the  enjoyment  of  per^ 
feet  health,  and  quite  fit  for  her  duty  as  a  nurse. 

In  the  annals  of  medicine  there  are  few  cases  recorded  which 
afford  more  striking  and  gratifying  proof  of  the  triumph  of  our  art 
over  a  disease,  whidi,  from  its  nature  and  seat,  had  by  British  sur> 
geons  been  considered  desperate  and  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
aid. 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  illustrious  Am- 
brose Par^  contemplated  the  possibility  of  performing  this  bold 
operation  ;  and  Lauvariol,  a  French  surgeon,  actually  proposed  H 
in  1780.  We  find  Wrisberg,  Schlessing,  and  Krevel  in  Ger- 
many, and  Monteggia  in  Italy,  soon  afterwards  advocating  the 
propriety  of  excising  the  cervix  uteri  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
its  having  been  performed  on  the  continent  until  1801,  when  it 
appears  to  have  been  successfiilly  practised  by  Osiander,  Profes- 
sor of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Gottingen ;  and  in  a  paper 
communicated  by  Dr  Thomson,  our  present  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology,  and  published  in  the  number  of  this  Jour- 
nal for  July  1816,  there  is  a  minute  and  interesting  statement  of 
Osiander^s  mode  of  operating  in  nine  successfol  cases. 

6oon  after  the  publication  of  Osiander^s  paper,  my  &ther,  then* 
a  young  practitioner,  suggested  to  the  late  Mr  Welsh  of  Hadding- 
ton, the  expediency  of  an  attempt  to  excise  the  eerniw  ttteri  in  the 
case  of  a  lady  of  high  rank,  who  laboured  under  malignant  disease 
of  that  organ, — a  proposal  which  at  that  time  was  considered  in 
Scotland  preposterous  or  something  worse.  Osiander  informs  us, 
that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  submitted  to  this 
operation,  it  is  not  nearly  so  painful  as  one  might  imagine.  Other 
continental  operators  have  expressed  themselves  to  the  same  ef> 
feet ;  and  this  fact  was  also  verified  in  the  case  of  Mrs  G. 

Dupuytren,  Recamier,  Colombat  de  Tlsere,  and  Lisfranc,  are 
the  principal  French  surgeons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as 
operators  in  this  department.  The  latterassertsthathe  has  performed' 
the  operation  of  section  of  the  womb  ninety-nine  times ;  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  statement,  however,  has  been  called  in  question 
by  his  countryman  and  ex-premier  prosecteur,  M.  H.  Pauly,  who 
nevertheless,  admits  that  Lisftanc  was  eminently  successftil  in  one 
case,  that  of  Madame*  Carpentier,  which  forms,  according  to  him, 
^^  la  gloire  vivante  de  Tamrputation  du  col  de  Futerus,  c^est  elle  que 
depuis  son  operation  a  eu  quatres  enians  dont  deux  jumeaux^ — a 
case  which,  to  the  honour  of  Scottish  surgery,  now  no  longer 
stands  unrivalled. 

With  Drs  Churchill  and  Simpson,  I  am  ignorant  of  any  attempi 
which  has  been  made  in  Great  Britain  before  the  present  case  to  ex- 
cise the  cervitV  ttteru  Dr  Davis,  it  is  true,  in  his  learned  work  on 
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tie  Prindplcs  and  Practice  orObstetric  Medicine,  refers  flomewhat 
vaguely  lo  ita  having  been  performed  witJi  at  least  temporary  fiuc- 
.  cess  iu  England,  In  1741,  (juatonehnndred  yearsago),  Mr  Piigli 
of  Clielmri'ord  removed  witli  perfect  succesB  during  parturition,  a 
Ifl^  "  fleshy  excrescence  thai  grew  on  the  edge  of  the  Off^iMcoe." 
<See  his  Treatise  of  Midwifery,  p.  122.)  Mr  Bell  extirpated  a 
polypus  from  the  same  locality  during  labour,  (Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Joum.  Vol.  xvi.)  ;  and  Levret,  Gooch,  &c.,  have  given  draw- 
inga  and  cases  illustrative  of  such  pediculated  polypi  and  excres- 
cences of  tlie  cervix.  Professor  Syme  and  others  have  remov- 
ed tumours  of  the  same  nature  from  the  unirapregnated  ot  uteri  ; 
but  these  I  conceive  to  liavc  been  very  dilferenl  opcratioDS  tiota 
excision  of  the  neck  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  womb.  ; 

The  Buccessful  result  of  the  coses  referred  to  have  demonstrated 
an  important  physiological  fact,  that  the  presence  of  the  cervix  and 
09  ll^eri  are  not  indispensable  to  the  existence  and  due  consuiumftr 
tion  of  pregnancy.  Lisfranc,  indeed,  remarks  that  labour  is  mote 
easy  alter  the  removal  of  these  parts;  but  in  this  he  is  assuredly 
mistaken.  The  cicatrized  condition  of  the  uterine  aperture  is 
calculated  to  render  its  dilatation  exceedingly  tardy  and  punful ; 
and  in  our  case  continued  artificial  assistance  was  required  to  acr 
complish  the  object,  generally  easily  effected  by  tlie  unaided  ef- 
forts of  nature  ;  and,  notwithstanding,  this  artificial  aid,  the  first 
stage  of  labour  was  not  completed  until  after  a  lapse  of  upw&ids 
of  seventeen  hours,  although  the  patient  had  previously  born  five 
children,  her  last  labour  having  only  lasted  two  hours. 

In  another  point  our  experience  does  not  coincide  with  the  r&> 
presentations  of  Lisfranc,  who  informs  us  tliat  the  wound  of  the 
uterus  is  not  &vourably  circumstanced  for  quick  cicatrization,  to 
promote  which,  he  recommends  first,  injections  of  eroollieDt,  af- 
terwards of  stimulating  fluids,  and  subsequently  cauterization  with 
■  the  liquid  protonitrnte  of  mercury.  The  incised  surface  in  Mrs 
C.'s  case,  when  examined  through  tlie  speculum  a  few  days  af- 
ter the  operation,  presented  a  healthy  granulating  appearance;  and 
it  is  certain  that  conception  took  place  wiihin  ten  days  from  tlie 
date  of  the  operation. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  earnestly  insist  on  the  importance  of  ear- 
ly and  accurate  examination  of  the  uterus  by  the  spcculumin  all 
cases  of  suspicious  vaginal  discharges.  The  result  in  Mis  C'a 
case  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  disease  being 
promptly  ascertained.  Caseaofasimilar  nature  are,Ifear,  frequently 
treated  by  the  routine  practitioner  as  simple  menorrhagia;  whilst 
the  malady  is  insidiously  gaining  ground  until  the  performance  of 
an  operation  no  longer  affords  a  rational  prospect  of  relief.  "" 
ill-judged  opposition  to  the  employment  of  the  speculum  has 
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tribuied  to  create^  and  confirm,  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  that 
instrument,  which  may  probably,  in  some  measure,  explain  why 
we  are  deficient,  when  compared  with  our  continental  brethren,  in 
the  knowledge  and  treatment  of  uterine  diseases ;  a  reproach  which 
the  precepts  and  example  of  Professor  Simpson,  as  triumphantly 
manifested  in  the  result  of  Mrs  C/s  case,  will,  I  trust,  tend  ma- 
terially to  remove. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above  remarks,  I  have  been  favoured 
by  Dr  Simpson  with  the  perusal  of  a  communication  to  him  from 
Dr  Ingleby  of  Birmingham,  in  which  that  distinguished  accou^ 
cheur  relates  two  interesting  cases  in  which  he  performed  the  ope^ 
ration  under  consideration.  ^*  I  once  amputated,^  says  Dr  Ingle- 
by, "  the  cervix  uteri  for  cauliflower  growth.  It  was  unaccompa- 
nied by  pain,  as  these  cases  always  are.  Hemorrhage,  serous  dis» 
charge, 'dropsy  of  the  extremities  and  face,  with  general  anaemia, 
were  the  prominent  signs.  All  the  disease  was  removed  which 
was  connected  with  the  uterus.  Small  bits,  however,  grew  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  va^na.  Whether  caustic  would  have 
succeeded  in  eradicating  these,  I  am  unable  to  determine,  as  tho- 
racic inflammation  came  on  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  patient  died  from  it  and  the  effects  of  a  very  laige 
vomica  in  one  lung.  Every  part  of  the  body  was  sound  except 
the  lungs,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  just  below  the 
cut  surfifcce  of  the  cervix  uteris  and  opposite  the  oe  and  vaginal 
portion  of  the  oigan.  I  once  also  excised  the  cervix  uteri  for  a 
bleeding  cancerous  fungus,  which  did  not  extend  above  the  os 
uteri  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  I  removed  all  the  disease, 
and  likewise  some  of  the  sound  parts.  The  patient,  who  was  al- 
most moribund  prior  to  the  operation,  became  apparently  quite 
well,  got  actually  fat,  and  remained  in  good  health  for  a  year. 
The  disease  then  returned,  chiefly  in  the  vagina  and  bladder,  in 
consequence  of  which  she  died.*** 

Dr  Ingleby  also  relates,  cursorily,  a  case  in  which  he  witnessed 
this  operation  performed,  without,  however,  arresting  the  progress 
of  this  dreadful  disease. 

4,  Quality  Street,  Leith^ 
Qtk  March  1641. 
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PART  11. 

CRITICAL  ANALYSIS. 


Abt,  I. — I.  Researches  in  Evibryulogy.  First  Seriea.  By 
MAaxiN  Bahby,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Fellow  of  tUc  Royal 
College  of  Phyiiciana  of  Edinburgh.  (Transactions  of  Royal 
Society  for  18S8,  Vol.  cwviii.  Part  I.  p.  301.) 
%  Researches  in  Embryology,  Second  Series.  By  Mabtin 
Baeev,  M.  D.  &c.  {TransactioDs  of  Royal  Society  for  1889t 
Part  I.  p.  307.) 
3.  Heuarckes  in  Embryology.  Tbird  Series.  A  Contribution  to 
the  Physiology  of  Cells.  By  Martin  Bauky,  M.  D.  P,  R. 
S.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Fellow  of  tlie  Royal  College  of  Pliysiciane  of 
Edinbui^li.  (From  the  Philosopliical  Transactions  for  1839- 
40.) 

We  still  entertain  the  opinion,  in  spite  of  vhat  has  been  said 
by  Mr  Wharton  Jones,  that  the  subject  of  Uieee  menioira  has 
been  little  attended  to  by  the  physiologists  of  this  country,  in 
comparison  to  wliut  it  has  been  in  some  parts  of  the  contineot ; 
and,  with  every  wisli  to  give  due  credit  to  Mr  Jooesforhis  writing 
on  the  subject  of  embryology,  we  cannot  but  look  upon  Dr 
Barry  as  the  first  original  observer  in  ihia  country  who  has  trod- 
den the  obscure  pathway  to  the  history  of  Orgnniied  Beings. 

It  is  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  which  clearly 
dcmonstrutes  the  general  attention  which  this  interesting  subject 
is  attracting,  that  the  Institute  of  France  allotted  their  pri»  for 
physiology,  and  chiefly  for  this  department  of  it,  to  Dr  Rudolph 
Wugner,  in  the  same  year,  and  nearly  about  the  same  time  that 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  awarded  to  Dr  Barry  "  The 
Ropl  Medal  in  the  department  of  Physiology,  including  the  nattt- 
ral  history  of  Organized  Beings,"  for  his  papers  entitled  "  Re- 
searches in  Embryology,"  published  in  the  Pinloaophical  Tran- 
sactiona  for  1838  and  1839. 

This  circumstance  of  itself  sufficiently  shows  the  very  general 
attention  which  physiologists  are  devoting  to  this  subject;  and  that, 
while  we  were  once  behind  our  continental  brethren  in  this  de- 
partment, we  now  stand  upon  an  equal  footing,  if  we  have  not  even 
taken  a  step  in  advance.      From  these  circumstances,  and  from 
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the  very  original  liature  of  Dr  Barry'^s  memoirs,  we  tliink  it  in- 
dispensable to  place  before  our  readers  an  account  of  the  resear- 
ches made,  as  fully  as  is  consistent  with  the  pages  of  this  Journal. 

We  owe  to  the  celebrated  Regnier  de  Graaf  the  first  notion, 
that  the  ovum  of  the  mammalia  exists  already  formed  in  the  ovary. 
Although  it  may  be  considered  doubtful  whether  Steno  was  the 
originator  of  the  doctrine,  De  Graaf  at  least,  by  a  series  of  well- 
conducted  experiments  and  sound  reasoning,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  ovum  of  the  mammalia  must  exist  already  formed  in 
the  ovary.  From  De  Graaf's  experiments  and  reasoning,  the  fol- 
lowing results  were  obtained.  That  the  ovaries  are  the  seat  of  con* 
ception ;  that  the  number  of  vesicles  which  enlarge  correspond  to 
the  number  of  foetuses  formed  \*  and  that  these  vesicles  dischai^, 
at  a  certain  period  after  conception,  a  substance,  which  ^pon  appears 
under  a  vesicular  form  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  (he  having  found  two 
distinct  ova  there.)  De  Graaf,  however,  had  ihe  misfortune  to  have 
his  testimony  on  this  point  doubted,  as  various  other  authors,  and 
amongst  them  the  celebrated  Baron  Haller,  searched  many  times, 
and  in  vain,  for  similar  objects ;  and  further,  as  when  puncturing  an 
enlarged  ovarian  vesicle,  nothing  was  observed  to  escape,but  a  drop 
of  albuminous  fluid,  De  Graafs  opinion  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
abandoned,  and  the  one  which  Haller  countenanced  generally 
adopted  ;  viz.  that  the  ovum  was  formed  from  a  drop  of  the  fluid 
of  the  ovarian  vesicle,  while  passing  along  the  Fallopian  tube  to 
the  uterus.  Mr  Cruikshank,  from  his  experiments,  came  to  si- 
milar conclusions  with  De  Graaf  more  than  a  century  afterwards ; 
and  he  has  delineated  very  accurately  the  appearance  of  the  ova 
he  met  with  in  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Prevost  and  Dumas,'in  18£4, 
obtained  a  glimpse  of  something  that  must  have  been  the  ovum 
while  still  in  the  ovary.  Von  Bacr,  however,  in  1827,  found  and 
recognized  it  there ;  a  circumstance  which  justly  forms  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  developement  of  the  ovum. 

Many  of  Professor  Von  Baer'^s  countrymen  have  followed  close  up- 
on him  in  this  interesting  branch  of  scientific  inquiry,  among  whose 
names  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Professors  Purkinje,  Krause, 
Valentin,  R.  Wagner,  &c.  and  M.  Coste  in  France.  We  know  of 
no  author  having  devoted  himself  to  the  subject  of  these  memoirs 
in  this  country  previous  to  the  time  of  Dr  Barry.  We  may  men-, 
tion,  however,  as  contemporaries  in  the  field,  the  names  of  Mr  T. 
VV.  Jones  and  Dr  Allen  Thomson,  The  author  of  the  present 
series  of  observations,  however,  has  very  far  outstripped  his 
contemporaries,  and  has  already  made  for  himself  a  path  through 
this  intricate  ground,  but  which. he  has  left  clear  and  obvious  ;  and 
in  which  it  is  now  our  intention,  as  closely  as  possible,  to  follow  him. 

*  We  sliaU  afterwards  have  occasion  to  mention,  that  D.r  Barry  has  completely 
disproved  this  assertion  uf  De  Graaf  *8 ;  and  hai  shown,  that  a  great  many  more  vesi- 
cles enlarge  than  those  which  burst  and  allow  ova  to  escape. 
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Dr  Barry  liaa  divided  tlic  L'onsiJeration  oftheliiatory  of  tbeniam- 
luifcrous  ovum  into  three  heads,  each  of  which  occupies  one  of  the  ce- 
rica.  In  the /frai  he  considers  its  several  periods  of  formation;  inllii- 
second  he  tmcea  it  through  the  early  stages  of  developemcnt ;  and 
in  the  third  he  discovers  to  us  a  remarkuble  process  of  develope- 
mcnt by  ccIIb,  We  shnll  follow,  then,  our  author  in  this  onler,  and 
consider  the  mammiferous  ovum  io  its  several  periods  of  fomui- 
tion.  But,  first,  it  is  requisite  to  moke  a  few  observations  re- 
garding the  word  ovum. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  word  ovum  was  first  used  by  De 
Graaf  to  designate  the  vesicles  of  the  ovary.  When  Von  Bacr 
discovered  the  more  minute  and  proper  body  within  the  ovum, 
he  called  it  ovuluni,  and  for  a  long  lime,  and  even  yet,  tiis 
object  is  generally  known  under  the  term  oi-ule  of  Von  Baer. 
Dr  Barry  has  again  changed  the  name  of  this  body,  and  gives 
to  it  the  term  ovum,  in  consequence  of  his  having  dcmoDstn- 
ted  "  that  the  chorion  or  external  membrane  of  the  ovum  cf 
the  uterus  is  a  primitive  part  of  the  ovarian  vesicle  of  Baer.  It  ia 
perhaps  better  to  call  the  latter  an  ovum,  as  will  be  done  in  tbti 
memoir." 

We  entirely  coincide  with  our  author  in  this  change  of  name, 
equally  for  the  reasons  he  has  assigned,  and  from  the  (act,  that  the 
wonl  ovulum  is  a  diminutive,  and  consequently  leads  to  the  idea 
that  there  must  be  a  larger  body,  an  ovimi,  while  this  minute  body 
is  called  ovulum.  The  ancient  ovum  now  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  OraaBan  or  ovarian  vesicle,  the  ovulum  of  Von  Baer,  the  ovum; 

Professor  Von  Baer  discovered  thcovuniof  the  mammalia,  as  hoa  . 
already  been  said,  in  1827,  and  conceived  tliat  it  eorresponded  to  I 
the  germinal  vesicle  of  other  animals.  Purkinje  questioned  tliik 
anology;  and  it  was  soon  shown  how  far  this  last  named  author 
was  right,  by  the  discovery  in  1834,  by  Valentin  and  Bernhardt, 
of  the  germinal  vesicle  in  the  ovum  of  the  mammalia.  In  the  same 
year  another  addition  was  made  to  our  knowledge  of  this  body,  by 
Professor  Rudolph  Wagner  having  discovered  the  wocm/i  ger~ 
nit»a/jt)a,  or  germinal  spot,  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  gcrmina] 
vesicle. 

Ovarian  vesicles  are  generally  described  by  anthors  to  possess 
two  membranes,  an  internal  and  external.  Rr  Bnrry,  howerer, 
dissents  from  this  doctrine,  and  considers  the  internal  membisne' 
as  the  ovisac,  which,  as  it  enlarges  in  its  primitive  vesicular  fbnn, 
attaches  to  its  outer  part  a  quantity  of  the  celbdar  tissue  of  the 
ovary,  and  thus  constitutes  the  external  membrane  of  the  OraaGan 
vesicle  in  its  mature  state. 

The  early  structure  of  the  ovisac  in  the  mammalia  may  be  seen 
either  in  quite  young  animals,  or  in  those  that  have  lately  reached 
the  state  of  puberty,  and  originates  as  a  vesicle  in  the  proper  sub- 
stance (stroma)  of  the  ovary.  "  Its  general  appearance  when 
first  formed  is  as  a  minute,  pellucid,  often  yello^rish  sac.  having  ■ 
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an  elliptic  form,  and  plaits  or  folds  in  its  contour.*''  The  ovisacs 
are  generally  found  in  groups,  and  their  minuteness  when  fiwt 
formed  is  almost  incredible.  Dr  Barry  lias  found  them  in 
the  ox,  measuring  not  more  than  the  fiftieth,  and  in  the  dog  only 
the  hundredth  of  a  Paris  line. 

"  The  only  objects  which  in  general  are  visible  in  the  ovisac 
when  the  latter  is  first  formed  are  a  few  granules.  These  gra- 
nules deserve  a  particular  description  from  their  peculiar  appear- 
ance— from  their  entering  into  the  formation  of  several  important 
structures  to  be  afterwards  described,— and  from  their  being  very 
intihiately  connected  with  the  evolution  of  the  ovum,  firom  its  early 
appearance  as  the  germinal  vesicle,  until,  as  a  mature  ovum,  it 
has  passed  into  the  Fallopian  tube."' 

These  granules  are  elliptical,  sometimes  nearly  round,  and  ge- 
nerally flattened,  exceedingly  transparent,  often  punctate,  and  pre- 
senting with  more  or  less  distinctness  a  nucleus.  '^  In  the  sub- 
stance of  this  nucleus,  when  highly  magnified,  there  is  observable 
a  point  still  darker."  These  granules  vary  in  size  firom  the  four 
hundredth  to  the  one  hundredth  of  a  Paris  line. 

The  fluid  which  is  contained  in  the  ovisac  is  generally  consi- 
dered to  be  of  an  albuminous  nature  ;  it  is  partially  congulable  by 
heat  and  other  agents,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  the  pecu- 
liar granules  just  described.  It  is  a  curious  fact  regarding  these 
granules,  that  water  dissolves  them  while  serum  does  not. 

Amongst  the  peculiar  granules  of  the  ovisac  which  we  liave  just 
been  examining  lies  a  body  which,  supposed  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant, also  appears  to  be  the  most  primitive  element  of  the  ovum, 
viz.  the  germinal  vesicle.  Purkinje,  the  discoverer  of  the  ger- 
minal vesicle,  has  expressed  his  opinion,  that  it  is  the  firat  part  of 
the  ovum  formed.  Baer  observed  its  formation  preceding  the 
evolution  of  the  ovum  in  vertebrata  and  mollusca.  R.  Wagner 
has  found  them  in  insects,  and  Dr  Barry  has  considerably  extend- 
ed the  observations  of  Baer  and  Wagner,  more  especially  to  two 
classes  of  the  vertebrata,  the  rabbit  and  pigeon.  "  From  the  ob- 
servations of  Professors  Baer  and  R.  Wagner  in  invertebrated  ani- 
mals, and  those  now  recorded  from  researches  in  two  classes  of  the 
vertebrata,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  concluding,  that  the  ger- 
minal vesicle  and  its  contents  constitute  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom  the  most  primitive  portion  of  the  ovum.*"  The  next  pro- 
cess in  the  order  of  formation  is  the  accumulation  around  the  ger- 
minal vesicle  of  the  peculiar  granules  of  the  ovisac  and  oil -like 
globules,  then  the  ovisac  is  formed.  Fig.  1st  and  ^  of  Plate  XI. 
represent  the  appearances  of  the  granules  of  the  ovisac  and  the  ger- 
minal vesicle,  in  the  rabbit,  and  the  human  being.  Liquefaction  of 
some  of  the  granules  now  appears  to  take  place,  (or  a  fluid  from 
some  other  source  is  added,)  and  the  germinal  vesicle  is  then  seer  in 
or  near  the  centre  of  the  ovisac.    "  Subsequently  a  covering  or  tu- 
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nie,  contitting  of  a  kind  of  dense  cellular  tissue,  suseeptible  of  be^ 
coining  highly  vascular,  and  dosely  eonaecied  mtk  die  swnnndf 
iiig  stroma,  is  gradually  formed  upon  the  outer  sux&oe  of  the^- 
sae,  which,  previously  in  a  high  degree  tianspacent,  now  hrrenws 
translucent  only."    Thus  is  constituted  a  mature  ovum. 

Dr  Barry  then  occupies  some  space  in  details  regarding  the 
similarity  which  he  attempts  to  diow  between  the  ovisac  of  Uvds, 
amphibia,  and  fishes,  and  the  ovisac  of  mammak;  This  isrs 
subject  which  seems  to  have  been  much  misunderstood  otob  by 
very  recent  writers.  The  ovisac  of  birds,  amphibia^  and  fisheiy 
was  genemlly  looked  upon  by  authors  as  ooiresponding  to  tlie  dio- 
rion  of  the  mammalia.  *^  The  ovarian  adyz  of  the  bira,^  seye  Dr 
Barry,  *'  if  deprived  of  its  peritoneal  investment,  and  what  there  is 
of  the  parenchyma  of  the  ovary,  would,  I  apprehend,  presenta  struct 
ture  analogous  to  the  Graafian  vesicle  of  mammals,  thai  is,  ea.oii* 
sac  which  has  acquired  aproper  (and  in  the  latter  stages  a  hioUy 
vascular)  covering.^  ^*  The  ovisac  of  amphibia  and  that  of  fiwea, 
improperly  called  the  ^^  chorion,^  first  presents  itself  in  a  veryreii. 
milar  condition  to  the  ovisacs  of  mammalta  and  birds.^  ^^  The 
chief  difference  consists  in  the  fluid  of  the  ovisac  not  genemliy 
(though  in  some  instances,)  presenting  the  peculiar  granules  do* 
cribed  as  occurring  in  mammalia  and  birds."^  We  wholly  agree 
with  Dr  Barry  in  the  analogy  he  has  made  out,  and  conceive  that 
the  beautiful  and  minute  drawings  with  which  he  has  illustrated 
the  subject,  proves  it  to  demonstration. 

The  proper  membrane  of  the  yelk  in  mammals  next  occupies 
attention.  It  is  so  delicate  as  not  to  be  easily  distinguished. 
It  has  been  figured  by  Krause  in  the  goat.  Professor  R.  Wag- 
ner seems  convinced  of  itif  existence  throughout  the  mammalia, 
and  Dr  Barry  thinks  that  the  distinct  line,  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  representing  the  internal  surface  of  the  thick  chorion, 
may  be  partly  due  to  this  membrane.  Dr  Barry  has  noticed  that 
in  the  rabbit,  post  coitum^  and  just  before  the  ovum  leaves  the 
ovary,  the  membrane  of  the  yelk,  previously  so  thin,  becomes  per- 
fectly distinct,  and  very  thick. 

We  have  thus  seen  that,  in  the  four  classes  of  animals  we  have 
been  considering,  a  perfect  analogy  exists  between  the  rudiments 
of  the  ovum ;  that  in  all  we  have  seen  the  germinal  vesicle  with 
its  contents,  the  yelk,  and  proper  membrane  of  the  yelk.  Here, 
however,  the  analogy  is  terminated  by  the  formation  within  the 
ovary  in  mammalia,  of  a  membrane  which  appears  to  be  the  true 
chorion.  This  is  generally  allowed  to  be  wanting  in  all  other 
classes  of  animals. 

**  The  chorion  then,  as  it  exists  in  the  ovary,  is  soft,  very  thick, 
and  remarkably  transparent.  It  closely  invests  the  membrana 
vitelliy  so  as  in  nearly  all  instances  to  conceal  the  separate  exist* 
ence  of  this  very  delicate  membrane.*"   "  I  find,  that,  just  before 
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the  ovuin  leaves  the  ovary,  this  membrane  begins  to  be  attenuated 
by  imbibition  of  fluid  into  its  interior,  and  consequent  distension/^ 
^^  The  great  thickness  and  transparency  of  the  chorion,  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  ovary,  long  prevented  its  real  nature  from  being  ascei^ 
tained,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  mean?  of  misleading  several 
excellent  observers. 

The  Tunica  Granulosa, — When  a  Graafian  vesicle  is  ruptured 
under  the  compressor,  the  ovum  escapes,  and  with  it  amass  of  gra* 
nules  (the  proligerous  disc  of  Baer).  This  structure,  from  the  rug- 
ged way  in  which  it  escaped,  was  generally  looked  upon  a& lacerated* 
"  I  find,  however,''  says  Dr  Barry,  "  that,  if  the  mass  thus  escaping 
be  attentively  examined,  those  granules  that  immediately  surround 
the  ovum  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  denser  aggregation  than  the 
rest,  from  which  they  are  to  be  distinguished,  therefore,  by  a  cir- 
cumscribing line."  *'  If  the  granules  thus  circumscribed  be  re- 
ceived at  different  distances,  they  are  seen  to  invest  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  ovum,  forming  a  tunic,  which  is  perfectly  spherical  in 
form."  "  I  have  frequently  obtained  the  ovum  invested  by  no 
other  granules  than  those  of  this  tunic ;  that  is,  this  tunic  has  been 
freed  from  the  other  granules,  which,  on  the  bursting  of  a  Graafian 
vesicle,  generally  escapes  adherent  to  it ;  the  fact  being,  that 
all  that  properly  belongs  to  the  ovum  of  the  mass  of  granules,  in 
which  it  is  found  imbedded  in  the  Graafian  vesicle,  is  this  tunic^ 
between  which  and  the  surrounding  mass  there  is  much  less  ad- 
hesion than  there  is  between  the  granules  of  either  among  them- 
selves." "  Having  never  failed  to  find  this  tunic  enveloping  ma- 
ture ova  in  the  mammalia,  I  believe  its  presence  to  be  constant 
and  essential."  Dr  Barry  calls  it  the  tunica  granulosa^  or  granu- 
lous  tunic  of  the  ovum.  The  formation  of  this  granulous  tunic 
appears  to  take  place  just  after  the  formation  of  the  chorion. 

The  peculiar  granules  of  the  ovisac  or  Graafian  vesicle,  form 
the  tunica  granulosa^  which  has  just  been  described  ;  but,  besides 
this,  they  form  the  membrana  granulosa  of  Baer,  a  structure  which 
invests  the  internal  surface  of  the  Graafian  vesicle,  and,  besides 
these  two,  they  also  form  prolongations  or  chords,  which  stretch 
from  the  tunica  to  the  membrana  granulosa.  These  our  author 
has  the  merit  also  of  first  describing.  He  calls  them  Retinacula, 
and  thus  describes  their  use.  "  They  obviously  suspend  and  re- 
tain the  ovum  in  its  situation  in  the  fluid  of  the  Graafian  vesicle," 
and  when  the  ovum  passes  from  the  centre  of  the  Graafian  vesicle 
to  its  periphery,  the  change  of  position  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  this  structure.  **  What  is  very  remarkable^  and  an  interesting 
instance  of  design,"  is  "  the  particular  part  of  the  periphery  of  the 
Graafian  vesicle  to  which  the  ovum  is  thus  conveyed  is  always 
that  directed  towards  the  sur&ce  of  the  ovary."  *'  Nor  does  the 
office  of  the  retinacula  end  here."     Having  suspended  the  ovum 
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ip  the  oentre,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  ^ripheiyof.theCbraa^a  Te- 
nde,  they  now  retain  it  in  the  latter  iituation,* 

Sudi,  then,  are  the  principal  facts  which  our  author  has  in^e 
omt  regarding  the  appearances  presented  by  the  ovum  of  vectahciU 
in  its  several  periods  of  formation.  We  have  now  brought  itfke 
length  of  maturity,  ready  to  receive  the  influence  of  impr^^natipiL 
The  object,  then,  of  the  next  head,  the  second  series  of  Dr  Beny^ 
is  to  trace  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  mammiferous  omalv 
from  the  time  that  the  coitus  takes  place  to  the  incipient  appeinh- 
ance  of  the  vertebrae.  Little  or  nothing  was  previously  known  of 
the  changes  which  take  place  during^  this  interval.  Dir  Baity 
found  the  field  blank,  and  it  has  been  his  object  to  fill  it  op.  This, 
we  are  convinced,  he  has  done  with  great  ability,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  scientific  inquirer.  His  opportunities  of 
doing  so  have  been  extremely  numerous,  and  each  of  his  experi- 
ments have  been  repeated  so  often,  that  the  utmost  confidcfnce 
inay  be  placed  in  the  results.  ^'  The  number  of  rabbits  examfai- 
ed,  says  he,  "  considerably  exceeds  one  hundred,  and  I  have  re* 
corded  in  my  notes  the  particular  results  regarding  eighty-nine.* 
*^  Besides  ova  that  were  still  present  in  the  ovary,  and  apparently 
destined  to  escape,  93  have  been  foimd  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  aqa 
S36  in  the  uterus.^  But  the  difficulties  which  on  all  sides  sur- 
rounded this  subject,  when  Dr  Barry  took  it  up,  will  be  best  drawh 
from  his  own  words. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  in  the  rvt^  or  heat,  as  it  is  frequent- 
ly called,  the  parts  of  generation  become  extremely  vascular; 
Graafian  vesicles  become  enlarged  ;  and  Dr  Barry  has  found,  con- 
trary to  the  observation  of  De  Graaf,  that  more  of  them  become 
enlarged  than  are  really  impregnated. 

"  I  have  found  it  extremely  difficult,"  says  he,  "  to  distinguish 
with  precision  between  the  changes  referable  to  the  rut,  and  the 
further  changes  resulting  from  the  coitus.  For  reasons  given  in 
the  introduction  to  this  memoir,  it  did  not  seem  sufficient  to  see  the 
state  of  ova  first  in  the  Fallopian  tuhe.t  But  then  it  was  equally 
unsatisfactory  to  examine  ova  still  in  the  ovary,  for  at  first  I  was 
not  in  possession  of  any  means  of  distinguishing  those  that  were 
really  destined  to  be  discharged,  as,  in  addition  to  the  Graafian  ve- 
sicles, from  which  ova  would  have  been  expelled,  I  have,  as  already 
stated,  generally  found  several  others  that  had  become  enlarged  and 
vascular.  It,  therefore,  was  a  great  object  to  meet  with  ova  that 
were  on  the  point  of  entering  the  tube. 

"  The  periods  of  four,  six,  eight,  and  eight  hours  and  a  half  poH 
coitum,  were  found  too  short,  the  ova  being  still  within  the  ovary^ 
and  apparently  not  very  near  the  time  of  their  expulsion.     A  rab- 

*  Figure  3d  represents  the  ovum  of  the  rabbit  with  the  tunica  granulosa^  (g^)  ; 
Retinacnla,  (g*) ;  and  membrana  granuioaa,  (^),  part  of  which  is  removed ;  (ger- 
minal vesicle,  (c). 

f  The  changes  which  they  undergo  are  so  rapid  and  numerous  after  their 
from  the  ovary. 
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bit  was  examined  at  eleven  hours^  when  the  ova  were  foand  to 
have  made  their  exit  from  that  organ  ;  and  one  at  ten  honrs^  with 
the  same  resnit.  Another  was  killed  at  nine  hours.  The  ova  were 
still  within  the  ovary,  and  their  Graafian  vesicles  presented  no  de- 
cided indication  of  an  approaching  rupture.  I  tried  nine  hours  and 
a  quarter^  when  the  ova  were  again  found  within  the  ovary,  while 
in  another  instance,  at  nine  hours,  they  had  escaped.  This  was 
discouraging,  but  it  seemed  worth  while  to  persevere.  At  length* 
after  nearly  a  score  of  rabbits  had  been  devoted  to  anatomical  in- 
spection, for  the  single  object  of  determining  the  condition  in  which 
the  ovum  leaves  the  ovary^  the  parts  were  found  in  a  state  pre* 
.cisely  what  I  had  desired  so  much  to  meet  with." 

According  to  Dr  Barry's  observation,  the  ova  of  rabbits  are  ge- 
nerally discharged  from  the  ovary  in  the  course  of  nine  or  ten 
hours  post  coitum. 

Changes  which  take  place  on  the  ovum,  the  result  ofimpregna" 
tion,  while  still  in  the  ovary, — "  After  some  hours,  the  germinal 
vesicle  is  found  to  have  left  its  situation  at  the  surface  of  the  yelk, 
and  to  be  returning  to  its  centre,  from  whence  it  came.''  About 
the  same  time,  a  vesicle  arises  from  the  surface  of  the  germinal 
spot,  and,  speedily  enlaiging,  applies  itself  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  germinal  vesicle.  This  vesicle,  of  course,  as  it  enlarges,  im- 
bibes the  fluid  of  the  germinal  vesicle.  The  germinal  vesicle, 
therefore,  has  now  two  membranes. 

"  The  germinal  spot,  previously  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
germinal  vesicle,  is  soon  observed  to  occupy  its  centre,  present- 
ing thus  the  same  changes  in  relation  to  the  germinal  vesicle  as 
the  latter  undergoes  in  reference  to  the  yelk-ball.''  "  The  spot  be- 
comes very  much  enlarged,  and  in  its  centre  there  is  now  a  pellu- 
cid point." 

The  thick  transparent  membrane  of  the  ovum  (or  zona  pellu- 
dda)  begins  to  imbibe  fluid  and  distend,  so  that  a  minute  space 
filled  with  fluid  is  visible  between  it  and  the  yelk-ball,  "  This 
change  follows  the  incipient  thickening  of  the  proper  membrane 
of  the  yelk,  and,  in  some  instances,  is  not  appreciable  until  after 
the  ovum  has  made  its  exit  from  the  ovary." 

The  vesicles  or  granules  of  the  tunica  granulosa  now  appear  to 
hang  less  tenaciously  together,  and  frequently  appear  to  be  pas- 
sing into  a  fluid  state. 

The  retinacula,  at  the  period  now  before  us,  become  enlarged, 
for  which  there  seems  to  be  a  provision  in  tlieir  wrinkled  state, 
ante  coitum. 

Most  of  the  changes,  says  Dr  Barry,  above-mentioned,  have 
been  observed  to  take  place  before  the  ovum  leaves  the  ovary. 
Some  of  the  later  ones,  however,  are  not  observed,  until  the  ovum 
enters  the  Fallopian  tube,  so  that  our  author  does  not  take  upon 
him  to  describe  any  particfular  uniform  condition  in  which  the 
ovum  leaves  the  ovary. . 
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This  is  just  as  we  would  expect,  when  we  consider  that  the 
numerous  changes  which  we  have  just  recorded  all  happen  in  nine 
or  ten  hours,  and  that  the  precise  time  at  which  the  ovum  leaves 
the  ovary  is  not  always  the  same  in  the  same  kind  of  animal. 

Such  remarkable  alterations  as  those  we  have  just  described, 
suggest  the  idea  of  sudden  and  important  changes  having  been  ef- 
fected in  the  condition  of  the  ovum ;  that,  from  the  moment 
that  coitus  takes  place,  the  germinal  vesicle  passes  from  the 
periphery  to  the  centre  of  the  yelk  ;  a  new  membrane  or  vesicle 
arises  from  the  germinal  spot,  and  enlarging,  applies  itself  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  germinal  vesicle.  The  germinal  spot  itself 
becomes  transparent  in  its  centre,  and  also  passes  to  the  centre 
of  the  germinal  vesicle.  What^  then,  is  the  cause  of  these  re- 
markable changes  ?  Fecundation,  and,  from  the  observations  re- 
corded, it  is  obvious  that  this  must  take  place  in  the  ovary. 

Dr  Barry  has  twice  found  spermatazoa  on  the  ovary.  Profes- 
sor Bischoff  of  Heidelberg  has  also  observed  them  on  the  ovary 
of  the  dog,  and  Dr  Barry  has  once  observed  what  he  imagined  to 
be  a  spermatazoon  within  the  ovum.  Should  this  last  observation 
be  found  correct,  it  clearly  and  most  unequivocally  demonstrates 
to  us,  that  the  seminal  animalcules  penetrate  along  the  Fallopian 
tubes  to  the  surface  of  the  ovaries,  and  then  pass  through  their 
membranous  envelopes  till  they  get  within  the  Graafian  vesicle. 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  this  last  observation  of 
Dr  Barry's  may  have  been  fallacious,  as  the  object  he  has  repre- 
sented as  part  of  a  spermatazoon  has  to  us  more  the  appearance  of 
one  or  more  of  the  peculiar  vesicles  of  the  germinal  vesicle  than 
a  seminal  animalcule.  At  all  events,  Dr  Barry  has  demon- 
strated that  certain  changes  take  place  on  the  ovum  post  coitum^ 
while  still  placed  within  the  Graafian  vesicle  ;  that  spermatazoa 
penetrate  as  far  as  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  where  they  have  been 
found  at  various  periods  after  coitus.  We  think  it  likely  that 
here  they  stop ;  that  their  influence  alone  on  the  fluid  of  the 
Graafian  vesicle,  or  on  the  ovum  itself,  through  the  membranous 
envelopes  of  the  ovary,  should  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  these 
changes  in  the  ovum,  which  we  have  demonstrated  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  impregnation  ;  and  that,  if  spermatazoa  were  essentially 
necessitated  to  pass  into  the  ovum,  before  impregnation  could  be . 
effected,  that  they  would  have  been  found  oftener  than  once, 
(this  is  allowing  that  it  was  a  spermatazoon  that  Dr  Barry  found), 
considering  the  number,  and  great  minuteness  of  the  parts, 
laid  open  by  Dr  Barry ''s  researches.  We  shall,  however,  expect 
to  hear  more  of  this  from  Dr  Barry.  He  is  still  going  on  with 
his  researches,  and  we  strenuously  recommend  this  point  to  his 
notice,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  with  which  we  could 
be  made  acquainted.  We  know  that  spermatazoa  are  ne- 
cessary to  fecundation ;   that  they  pass  up  through  the  uterus  and 
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Fallopian  tubes  to  the  ovaries,  so  far  is  the  chain  complete  on  this 
side.  On  the  other,  we  have  traced  the  ovum  in  its  immature  and 
mature  state ;  the  eflfects  produced  upon  it  by  impregnation  ;  the 
period  after  coitus  that  these  are  first  observed,  and  the  period 
that  it  leaves  the  ovary ;  the  middle  links  of  the  chain  are  only 
awanting,  viz.  those  which  will  demonstrate  to  us  how  soon  the 
spermatic  animalcules  reach  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  whether 
or  not  they  really  pass  into  it. 

Changes  which  take  place  in  the  ovum  after  it  has  left  the 
ovary, — The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ovum  from  Uie  pe- 
riod of  its  leaving  the  ovary  till  the  incipient  appearance  of  the 
vertebrae,  Dr  Barry  has  divided  into  twenty-one  stages.  It  will 
be  unnecessary  to  follow  the  author  into  all  the  minutiae  of  these 
successive  stages,  as  it  would  be  tiresome  and  too  minute  for  the 
general  reader.  We  shall  therefore  give  a  condensed  account  of 
them.  The  ovum  in  its  passage  through  the  Fallopian  tube  un- 
dergoes the  following  changes,  viz. 

1*/,  "  An  outer  membrane^  the  chorion  becomes  visible.  2rf, 
The  membrane  originally  investing  the  yelk,  which  had  suddenly 
thickened,  disappears  by  liquefriction ;  so  that  the  yelk  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  the  thick,  transparent  membrane  (zona  pelhicida) 
of  the  ovarian  ovum.  3£^,  In  the  centre  of  the  yelk  there  arises  se- 
veral very  large  and  exceedingly  transparent  vesicles.  These  dis- 
appear, and  are  succeeded  by  a  smaller  and  more  numerous  set ;  se- 
veral sets  thus  successively  come  into  view,  the  vesicles  of  each  suc- 
ceeding set  being  more  numerous  and  smaller  than  the  last,  until 
a  mulberry  like  structure  has  been  produced,  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  ovum.  Each  of  the  vesicles  of  which  the  surface  of 
the  mulberry-like  structure  is  composed  contains  a  colourless  and 
pellucid  nucleus ;  and  each  nucleus  presents  a  nucleolus." 

"  In  the  uterus,  a  layer  of  vesicles  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of 
the  last  and  smallest  set  here  mentioned,  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  which  now  invests 
the  yelk.  The  mulberry-like  structure  then  passes  from  the  centre 
of  the  yelk  to  a  certain  part  of  that  layer,  (the  vesicles  of  the  latter 
coalescing  with  those  of  the  former,  when  the  two  sets  are  in  contact 
to  form  a  membrane,  the  future  amnion),  and  the  interior  of  the 
mulberry-like  structure  is  now  seen  to  be  occupied  by  a  larger  vesicle 
containing  a  fluid  and  dark  granules.  In  the  centre  of  the  fluid  of 
this  vesicle  is  a  spherical  body,  composed  of  a  substance  having  a 
finely  granulous  appearance,  and  containing  a  cavity  filled  with  a 
colourless  and  pellucid  fluid.  This  hollow  spherical  body  seems  to 
be  the  true  germ.  The  vesicle  containing  it  disappears,  and  in  its 
place  is  seen  an  elliptical  depression  flUed  with  a  pellucid  fluid.  In 
the  centre  of  this  depression  is  the  germ,  still  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hollow  sphere. 

''  The  germ  separates  into  a  central  and  a  peripheral  portion,  both 
of  which,  at  first  appearing  granulous,  are  subsequently  found  to 
consist  of  vesicles.     The  central  portion  of  the  germ  occupies  the 
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)>itoatToa  9f  the  fnluro  bruin,  and  soon  presents  n  pointed  prM;e»>> 
'I'bis  prorew  becomes  n  holliiiv  tube,  exIiibitliiK  an  cnlar^emeiit  at 
iu  caudal  extremity,  which  indicates  the  situutioD  of  the  future  fi-t 
WHS  r/ioiiiboldalis."' 

Dr  Barry  has  mode  a  most  interesting  observation,  where  he 
found  llie  mulberry-like  structure  in  tlic  interior  of  the  ovum, 
have  a  rotatory  motion.  A  similar  motion  has  been  observed  in 
the  embryos  nf  mollusca,  he.  and  arc  uo  doubt  due  to  the  eiliae. 
It  certainly  will  be  curious  if  future  observation  will  point  out  a 
similar  rotatory  motion  in  the  impregnated  ova  of  maramaJia  ge- 
nerally. It  ia  the  object  of  the  third  series  of  these  memoiis  to 
Jescrihe  minutely  tlio  clianges  which  take  place  on  the  mammireraus 
ovum  consequent  on  fecundatiou,  'as  seen  by  the  aid  of  powerful 
lenses ;  and  to  make  known  a  remarkable  process  of  development, 
thus  discovered,  by  cells.  Dr  Barry's  observations  were  made 
throughout  on  the  rabbit,  so  that  the  results  might  be  the  more 
accurate. 

It  may  bo  premised  that  Schwann,  basing  his  researches  in  the 
animal  upon  the  discoveries  of  Schleidcn  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, had  demonstrated  that  in  development  the  same  pheno- 
mena arc  exhibited  in  both  ;  that  animal  tissues  in  general,  like 
those  of  plants,  are  reducible  to  modifications  of  vesicles  or  cells ; 
and  that  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  cells  is  essentinlly  the  same  in 
animals  as  Schleiden  had  discovered  it  to  be  in  plants.  Dr  Barry's 
observatloDS,  then,  upon  this  fundamental  principle,  may  be  stated 
to  be  as  follows.  The  germinal  vesicle  is  the  essentia!  portion  of 
the  ovum.  The  germinal  vesicle  becomes  filled  with  cells,  and 
these  again  become  filled  with  the  foundation  of  other  cells,  and 
the  vesicle  is  rendered  opaque.  The  germinal  spot  always  preeents 
at  a  certain  penod  after  impregnation  a  dark  point  in  its  centre. 
This  point  is  soon  fonndtocontain  a  cavity  filled  with  pellucid  fluid. 
Tlie  free  portion  of  the  spot  resolves  itself  into  cells,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  other  cells  come  into  view  in  its  anterior,  arrai^d  in  layers 
around  the  central  cavity.  "  Every  other  nucleus  met  with  in 
these  researches,  has  seemed  to  be  the  seat  of  changes  essentially 
the  same.  The  germinal  spot,  therefore,  is  the  point  of  fecunda* 
tion.  In  proof  of  which  there  arise  at  this  part  two  cells,  whiufa 
constitute  the  foundation  of  the  new  being."  Each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding twin  cells  presents  a  nucleus,  which,  having  first  passed  to 
the  centre  of  its  cell,  resolves  itselfinto  cells  in  the  manner  alraye  . 
described.  "  By  this  means  the  twin  cells  in  their  turn  became 
filled  with  other  cells.  Only  two  of  these  in  each  twin  cell  t^ipg 

*  FEg.  4  (0  Pi^'.  ta,  rtpKscnt  the  principal  clmnges  vlikli  lake  place  !o  llie  de- 
vclDpmcnt  of  the  DTuni,  atiil  which  coticspoDil  lu  ihc  Ui,  2d,  4lh,  6di,  9lh,  I  Ilk, 
i:ilh,  Uib,  ISilii  I6ih,  ISth,  and  Itut  siitgc  (21)  of  dcielapoKDl  a!  T>i  B'urj^ 
eho.  (cliariao) ;  b.  (^ctmin.il  spot) ;  hh.  (tjenn) ;  hh^.  Uanlrol  poiilian  of  the  gmnj^; 
W.  (peripheral  parlion  of  the  eerni>i  r.  geimuial  VfiicU;  d.  jelk,  jelk  gwufffii 
e-  Inembrane  of  yelk  j/  uma  j?eff«fidi7.  .  ,  ■„■„--      „i\ 
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destined  to  continue,  the  otbcrs,  as  well  as  the  membrane  of  eadi 
parent  cell,  disappear  by  liquefection,  when  four  cells  remain* 
These  four  produce  eight,  and  so  on,  until  the  germ  consists  of  a 
mulberry-like  object,  the  cells  of  which  do  not  admit  of  being 
counted.''  The  same  process  as  that  described  is  followed  up  in 
every  minute  cell,  "  Every  cell,  however  minute,  if  its  interior  can 
be  discerned,  is  found  filled  with  the  foundations  of  new  cells, 
into  which  its  nucleus  has  been  resolved.''* 

The  process  above  described,  viz.  the  origin  and  increase  by  cells 
in  the  mammiferous  ovum,  is  no  doubt  universal.  There  appears 
to  be  evidence  of  its  occurrence  in  the  ova  of  batrachian  reptiles^ 
some  osseous  fishes,  and  certain  of  the  mollusca. 

The  Chorion. — Dr  Barry  has  shown,  with  regard  to  this  mem- 
brane, that  it  is  not  the  thick  transparent  membrane  (zona  pel- 
lucida)  of  the  ovarian  ovum,  but  a  thin  lamina  which  rises  from 
the  surface  of  that  membrane.  That  this  is  the  case  has  been 
proved  by  tracing  it  from  its  origin  in  the  Fallopian  tube  up  to 
the  period  when  it  becomes  villous  in  the  uterus.  The  chorion 
has  now  been  proved  also  to  have  its  origin  in  cells.  These 
are  not  the  cells  or  granules  of  the  tunica  granulosa  brought 
with  it  from  the  ovary,  but  cells  which  arise  on  its  surface,  and 
interlacing  with  each  other,  and  growing  by  addition  of  cells,  fom^ 
the  incipient  chorion.  Dr  Barry  promises  us  a  more  minute  ac- 
count of  the  cells  which  give  origin  to  the  chorion,  in  a  future 
paper.  We  shall  reserve  any  further  remarks  which  we  may  have 
to  offer  on  this  head  till  then. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  exami- 
nation of  this  most  interesting  subject.  We,  however,  hope  soon  to 
have  more  of  Dr  Barry's  researches,  and  that,  as  he  has  taken  the 
lead  in  those  investigations,  he  will  keep  it  until  he  has  thoroughly 
and  satisfactorily  explained  every  minute  link  which  may 
be  awanting,  in  the  grand  chain  which  he  has  so  nearly,  already 
made  out.  We  wish  him  every  success,  and,  as  he  has  perseve- 
rance, so  we  are  sure  has  he  talents  for  the  task,  and  that  we  shall 
soon  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  other  novelties  from  the  pen 
of  Dr  Barry,  in  this  path. 

Before  concluding,  however,  We  must  say  a  word  or  two  regard- 
ing the  beauty  and  fidelity  of  the  representations  which  accompany 
the  work.  Any  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  see  ova  through  a 
powerful  microscope,  be  they  fecundated  or  not,  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  fidelity  of  the  present  series  of  delineations  ;  and 
they  are  so  accurate  and  minute  that  many  of  them,  to  be  seen  to 
advantage,  ought  to  be  examined  with  a  lens.     They  are  from 

*  Figr.  186  to  231  inclusive,  represent  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  cells 

of  the  germinal  spot  and  vesicle,    h.  germinal  spot  ;  li.  twin  cells,  foundation  of  the 

new  being,  germ,  mulberry* like  object ;  lib.  rudimental  embrvo  ;  c,  germinal  vesicle  ; 

(.  proper  membrane  of  the  substance  by  which  the  germinal  vesicle  is  surroanded  ; 

.  thick  transparent  membrane  of  the  ovum  ;  zona  pel  uctda  ;  cho.  incipient  chorion. 
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the  pencil  of  Dr  Barry,  engnTed  by  J.  Baaiie.  A  few  of  the 
mofit  important  and  easentid  of  these  we  ha^e  copied  aiid  intro- 
duced at  the  proper  place,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  leading  fiuts 
of  the  inquiry.  This,  however,  we  must  add,  that  all  that  we  can 
pretend  to  do  is  merely  to  give  a  sort  of  specimen  of  the  labours 
of  Dr  Barry.  In  oider  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  difficully  of 
these  labours,  the  fidelity  with  which  Dr  Bafiy  has  studied  to  illus- 
rate  his  inquiry,  and  the  importance  of  the  fiM)ts  which  he  has 
brought  to  light,  it  is  quite  indispensable  that  the  reader  should 
study  these  papers  with  the  greatest  care.  He  will  then  be  in 
a  condition  not  only  to  judge  of  the  di£Sculty  of  the  task,  hut  of 
the  great  merit  of  the  author. 


Abt.  II^-— 7Vai/<  Pratique  dCAu9culiation^  o»  eaposS  m&kih 
dique  d€$  diverges  applicaiians  de  ce  mode  d^eaamen  d  Feiai 
phyaiologique  ei  morbide  de  Pecanomie.  Par  M.  Babth, 
Docteur  en  Medecine,  &c.,  et  M.  Henri  Rogee,  Docteur  en 
Medecine,  &c.  Paris,  1841.     12mo.  Pp.  610. 

Scarcely  had  Laennec  published  to  the  world  his  admirable 
observations  on  diseases  of  tiie  chest,  than  auscultation  was  receiv- 
ed as  one  of  the  happiest  discoveries  of  modem  times,  and  was 
adopted  by  many  of  the  ornaments  of  the  science  of  medicine  in 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  who  increased  the  utility  of  this 
mctbod  of  diagnosis,  by  extending  its  application  to  the  practice 
of  surgery,  and  demonstrating  its  utility  as  an  important  sign  in 
the  diagnosis  of  pregnancy. 

The  present  work  is  from  the  pen  of  Drs  Barth  and  Roger, 
physicians  distinguishedfor  the  facilities  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  affording  to  the  English  student  for  the  study  of  the  stetho- 
scope, and  who  have  brought  their  long  experience,  as  Internal  or 
Clinical  Resident  pupils  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  to  bear  upon 
this  very  important  and  interesting  subject. 

The  authors  of  this  well-arranged  manual  have  endeavoured, 
and  we  consider  successfully,  to  present  us  with  the  science  of 
auscultation  as  it  at  present  is,  and  have  accordingly  united  the 
facts  and  precepts  laid  down  by  Laennec  with  the  discoveries  of 
modem  times  throughout  Europe. 

After  a  short  history  of  auscultation,  along  with  remarks  on 
certain  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  efmployment  of  this  method  of 
diagnosis,  they  enter  more  exactly  upon  their  subject.  The  work 
is  divided  into  four  sections,  including  auscultation  of  the  chest, 
auscultation  of  the  abdomen,  auscultation  of  the  head,  and 
auscultation  of  the  limbs.  Drs  Barth  and  Roger  commence 
by  examining  the   respiratory  murmur  in  regard  to  alteration 
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of  intensity,  of  rhythm,  of  character,  and  in  reference  to  ab- 
normal sounds ;  and  after  an  investigation  of  the  changes  which  the 
voice  undergoes  in  certain  conditions  of  the  lungs,  they  give  a  very 
interesting  and  important  chapter  upon  the  auscultation  of  the  la- 
rynx, where,  profiting  by  the  valuable  researches  of  Dr  Stokes  on 
this  subject,  they  add  some  useful  practical  remarks. 

This  manual  has  the  rare  merit  of  simplicity,  and  the  authors 
appear  to  have  restrained,  rather  than  augmented  the  nomencla- 
ture of  auscultation ;  and  have  avoided  minute  subdivisions  which, 
when  carried  too  far,  as  is  occasionally  done,  only  obscure  and  com- 
plicate a  subject,  instead  of  rendering  it  clear  and  easy  of  com- 
prehension. 

Drs  Barth  and  Roger  have  taken  a  kind  of  middle  course  in 
their  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  normal  sounds  of  the  heart, 
and  confess  themselves  to  have  been  much  aided  in  their  inquiries 
by  the  Report  of  the  Dublin  Committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. 

The  sections  upon  the  auscultation  of  the  head,  abdomen,  and 
limbs  are  necessarily  short,  in  consequence  of  their  smaller  im- 
portance. The  importance  of  auscultation,  as  a  means  of  diag- 
nosis in  pre^ancy,  is  discussed  in  an  appendix,  which  appears  to 
us  to  contam  the  most  complete  and  exact  information  which  we 
possess  on  this  interesting  subject. 

The  admirable  manner  in  which  the  recapitulation  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  work  is  composed,  is  well  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
must  be  considered  a  very  usefid  appendix  to  this  valuable  little 
volume. 


Art,  III. —  Vital  Statistics  of  Scarborough.  By  John  Dunn, 
Surgeon.  4to.  London,  1840.  Pp.  11,  and  a  Series  of  Four 
Tables. 

The  importance  of  statistical  researches  is  becoming  every  day 
better  appreciated ;  but  there  is  one  element  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  these  should  possess,  and  without  which  they  are  entire- 
ly useless,  and  that  is,  that  the  statements  on  which  the  calcula- 
tions are  made  should  be  founded  on  well*ascertained  fects.  It 
is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  in  Mr  Dunnes  statistical  researches 
for  Scarborough,  an  error  occurs  in  the  basis  on  which  his  calcu- 
lations are  founded,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  lessens  the  value  of 
what  in  other  respects  is  a  most  interesting  document. 

No  documents  being  accessible,  by  which  the  actual  increase  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Scarborough,  since  the  last  census,  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  not  being  aware  of  the  late  changes  which  have  taken 
place  there,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  far  Mr  Dunn''8  state- 
ments are  correct.     But,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  ^ijulatlA^ 
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portion  lelatiTcly  to  the  cxcceb  of  its  births  over  its  bnriali . 
did  from  1821  to  1831,  it  will  at  once  be  apparent,  that  Mr 
Dunn's  assumed  estimate  of  the  increase  of  the  population  is  too 
high.  For  instance,  he  mentions  that,  from  an  average  of  the 
last  three  years,  "  an  increase  of  about  69  births  takes  place  over 
the  deaths  of  every  year;  and,  multiplying  this  number  by  9,  the 
last  census  bciDg  made  in  1891,  adds  6S1  to  our  population.^ 
Such,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  correct  mode  of  estimating  tte' 
increase  of  the  population  of  a  sea-port  town  like  Searborougb" 
The  census  of  1821  proved  the  population  to  consist  of  8593  per-' 
sons,  that  of  1831  of  8760,  showing  in  ten  years  an  increase  of' 
327  persons,  or  22  per  anniini.  But,  according  to  the  parish  re- 
gister abstracts,  published  olongst  with  the  parliamentary  census 
of  1831,  for  the  same  period  of  time,  there  was  an  excess  of  410 
births  over  the  burials,  which  ought  to  have  given  an  annual  in- 
crease to  the  population  of  44  persons,  or  double  what  was  actually 
found  to  occur. 

Mr  Dunn'baverage  of  the  annual  number  of  births,  drawn  from 
an  observation  of  only  three  years,  is  not  likely  to  be  more  cor- 
rect than  that  above-mentioned  ;  three  years  being  far  too  short  A.' 
pcrio<l  to  admit  of  drawing  correct  averages  in  a  limited  populai' 
tion.  To  be  satisfied  of  this,  the  following  facts  may  be  men- 
tioned. During  the  three  years,  1825-26-27,  the  excess  of  births 
over  the  burials  in  Scarborough  and  its  suburbs  was  only  9  per 
annum  ;  whilst,  for  the  very  next  three  years,  1898-29,  and  80, 
the  annual  excess  was  86  ;  and  if  Mr  Dunn's  observations  as  to 
the  excess  of  births  for  another  triennial  period,  viz.  69  per  annitni, 
be  added,  it  will  at  once  be  apparent  how  fallacious  any  conclu- 
sions must  be  which  are  based  on  such  a  short  period  of  observa- 
tion, ' 

Scarborough  does  not  stand  alone  in  the  singular  fact  of  thef' 
excess  of  its'births  over  its  burials  greatly  exceeding  the  actual 
increase  of  its  ■population.  The  whole  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
is  in  the  very  same  situation.  Thus,  between  the  years  1821  and' 
1831,  the  population  of  the  North  Riding,  as  indicated  by  the! 
excess  of  the  number  of  births  over  that  of  the  deaths,  ought  tA* 
have  increased  by  24,67't  persons ;  but  the  actual  increase,  aSiii^ 
dicated  by  the  parliamentary  census,  was  only  3304,  leaping  jJe' 
immense  number  of  21,370  individuals  unaccounted  for.  SAhcs, 
1801,  the  same  difTcrcnee  between  the  actual  increase  of  the  p6^ 

Imlation,  and  that  indicated  by  the  excess  of  births  over  dcatlis,' 
las  been  observed  in  the  same  place.  Thus,  between  1801  anJ' 
1811,  there  were  8!J15  births  which  failed  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  actual  increase  of  the  population  during  that  period ;  aitd' 
from  1811  to  1821,  Ihc  dilTerence  amounted  to  4983.*    TMs 
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is  a  most  curious  fact,  and  one  which  must  tend  to  inralidate  all 
attempts  at  accuracy  in  local  statistical  researches  within  the  dis- 
trict where  such  an  occurrence  takes  place. 

In  endeavouring,  then,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  ac- 
tual increase  of  the  population  of  Scarborough  since  the  last  cen- 
sus, as  it  has  been  shown  that  the  plan  taken  by  Mr  Dunn  for  this 
purpose  is  founded  on  error,  let  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
population  has  just  gone  on  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  did 
during  the  ten  preceding  years,  i.  e*  from  1821  to  1831,  during 
which  period  there  was  an  annual  addition  to  the  population  of  22 
persons.  This  would  cause  the  population  of  Scarborough  in  1840 
to  amount  to  8958,  instead  of  9500,  on  which  number  Mr  Dunn's 
calculations  are  founded. 

So  much  for  the  increase  of  the  population.  It  may  be  now 
useful  to  inquire  whether  Mr  Dunn's  statement  of  the  mortality 
of  this  place,  from  a  three-years'  observation,  gives  a  better  or 
fairer  average  of  the  comparative  salubrity  of  the  climate,  than  his 
statement  of  the  annual  number  of  births  did  regarding  the  in- 
crease of  the  population. 

From  July  1837  to  July  1840,  Mr  Dunn  states  that  733  deaths 
occurred.  From  the  Parish  Register  Abstract,  we  gather  that, 
for  the  triennial  period  1822-23-24,  the  mortality  in  Scarborough 
and  its  suburbs  amounted  to  513;  for  1 825-26-27,  to  581  ;  and 
for  1828-29-30,  to  468,  showing  a  greatly  diminished  mortality 
to  what  has  been  observed  by  Mr  Dunn  in  his  three  years  of  ob- 
servation; a  circumstance  which  tends  to  prove  the  climate  there 
to  be  more  salubrious  than  even  Mr  Dunn's  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations could  have  led  him  to  hope. 

Mr  Dunn's  observations  extend  from  1st  July  1837  to  1st  July 
1840,  including  a  period  of  three  years ;  and  he  not .  only  gives 
tables  of  the  mortality  during  the  different  months  of  these  years, 
and  of  the  various  diseases  which  caused  this  mortality,  but  also 
tables  of  the  weather,  including  the  monthly  maximum,  minimum, 
and  average  height  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer,  the  number 
of  rainy  and  fair  days,  the  prevailing  winds,  &c.,  and  he  also  com^ 
pares  these  with  the  actual  monthly  mortality.  A  fourth  table  is 
added,  '*  illustrative  of  the  climate  of  Scarborough  for  eight  years," 
giving  the  maximum  and  minimum  range  of  the  thermometer  for 
that  period.        * 

The  number  of  births  during  the  three  years  of  observation  x)f 
Mr  Dunn  was  939,  513  being  males,  and  426  females.  The 
number  of  deaths  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  733,  of  which 
number  346  were  males,  and  387  females.  It  is  important  to 
notice  the  large  proportion  of  females  in  this  town.  At  the  last 
census  of  the  population,  taken  in  1831,  there  were  only  3704 
malep,  whilst  the  fenuiles  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  5056 ;  which 
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accounts  for  the  great  proportion  of  deaths  amongst  the  females  at 
Scarborough. 

The  classification  of  diseases  \vhich  Mr  Dunn  has  adopted  is 
founded  on  that  of  the  Registrar-General,  from  which  it  differs  in 
a  very  few  unimportant  points ;  but  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
remark  here,  as  our  views  were  fully  detailed  in  the  last  number  of 
this  Journal.  In  addition  to  giving  the  general  results  for  the 
three  years  of  his  observation,  he  has  extended  his  tables,  so  as  to 
show  the  actual  mortality  of  the  different  diseases  for  every  month 
of  that  period. 

The  mortality  for  the  three  years  being  733,  the  following  is 
the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  each  class  of  diseases : — Epide- 
mic, endemic,  and  contagious  diseases  proved  fatal  to  160 ;  dis* 
eases  of  the  nervous  system  to  176  >  those  of  the  respiratory  oi> 
gans  to  144 ;  those  of  the  organs  of  the  circulation  to  11  ;  tliose 
of  the  abdominal  organs  to  41 ;  those  of  the  urinary  organs  to  5  ; 
those  of  the  generative  organs  to  4  ;  disease  of  the  cutaneous  sys* 
tern  to  1  ;  diseases  of  uncertain  seat  to  102 ;  old  age  to  77 ;  vio- 
lent deaths  to  6 ;  and  causes  not  specified  to  8.  More  than  one* 
half  of  the  mortality,  or  447  deaths,  occurred  under  nine  years  of 
age,  and  of  this  number  197  Were  under  one  year.  The  deaths 
above  eighty  years  of  age  amounted  to  9d« 

The  influence  of  the  seasons  on  the  mortality  shows,  that,  for 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  the  mortality  was 
lowest,  being  only  149  for  the  three  years ;  for  the  months  of  Oc- 
tober, November,  and  December,  the  number  of  deaths  was  only 
150  ;  for  April,  May,  and  June,  the  mortality  rose  to  195  ;  but 
was  much  greatest  for  the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March,  amounting  to  239.  This  result  differs  considerably  from 
what  occurs  in  the  other  part  of  Yorkshire,  or  in  its  North  Rid-  ' 
ing,  in  which  Scarborough  is  situated ;  for  over  all  this  district, 
the  greatest  mortality  occurs  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June ;  but  it  corresponds  with  the  general  result  of  the  mortality 
over  England  and  Wales, — January,  February,  and  March  being 
the  months  during  which  the  greatest  amount  of  deaths  take 
place. 

But  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  deductions  drawn  from 
the  small  amount  of  diseases  occurring  in  so  limited  a  population 
as  that  of  Scarborough.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  diseases,  and  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  statistics  for  the  three  years  observed  by  Mr  Duiu). 
Thus,  in  the  year  ending  1st  July  1838,  the  mortality  from  these 
diseases  amounted  to  81,  in  the  succeeding  year  only  to  19,  and 
in  1840  to  60.  The  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  proved 
most  fatal  in  the  month  of  February ;  then  in  order  in  Januaiy, 
June,  and  July ;  and  were  least  in  May.  These  dteeaset'lme 
the  proportion  to  the  general  mortality  of  only  1  in  ,Bfl^  fUSki^ 
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over  England  and  Wales,  the  proportion  appears  to  be  1  in  3.67. 
Pulmonary  consumption  proved  most  fatal  in  the  month  of  July, 
—41  fact  which  the  late  Dr  John  Home  pointed  out  to  occur 
amongst  the  patients  admitted  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edin- 
bui^h.* 

The  number  of  deaths  from  other  affections  is  too  trifling  to 
call  for  special  notice.  One  circumstance,  however,  appears  to 
deserve  notice,  and  that  is  the  large  amount  of  aged  individuals  in 
this  town,  no  fewer  than  93  of  the  deaths  being  in  individuals 
above  80  years  of  age.  The  same  remark  is  applicable,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mining  districts,  to  all  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, which,  indeed,  with  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  appear  to  be  the 
most  favoured  districts  in  the  kingdom,  so  far  as  regards  the  pro- 
babilities of  life  and  exemption  from  disease. 

The  thermometric  tables  show  the  remarkable  mildness  and 
uniformity  of  the  climate  at  Scarborough.  One  of  these  tables  is 
an  abstract  from  a  register  of  the  weather,  kept  for  the  last  eight 
years — a  period  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  a  pretty  correct  esti- 
mate being  formed  of  the  climate  there.  During  the  first  year  of 
Mr  Dunn's  observations,  a  much  greater  diurnal  variation  or  range 
of  the  thermometer  was  observed  than  during  the  two  subsequent 
years,  and  it  was  during  this  year  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
deaths  occurred,  viz.  ^96 ;  the  mortality  for  the  second  year  of 
observation  being  205 ;  and  for  the  third  232 ;  each  year  the  mor- 
tality bearing  apparently  a  close  connection  with  the  sudden  alter- 
nations of  temperature.  The  mean  daily  range,  however,  of  the 
thermometer  for  the  last  three  years  was  only  8.93  degrees. 

The  barometric  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  observed  to  be 
remarkably  uniform,  the  maximum  height  of  the  mercurial  column 
never  having  been  above  30.97  inches,  nor  its  minimum  below 
28.22 ;  the  mean  point  during  the  whole  of  that  period  varying 
merely  from  29.60  to  29.89. 

During  the  three  years  of  observation  the  winds  blew  612  days 
from  a  westerly  direction ;  367  from  an  easterly  direction ;  187 
from  the  north,  and  122  days  from  the  south. 

The  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  for  the  last  eight  years  was  only 
22.10  inches ;  but  the  fall  during  the  years  1836-*37-^8-39  was 
nearly  one-fourth  greater  than  during  the  four  preceding  years. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Observations  on  the  Oriental  Plague,  and  on 
Quarantines,  as  a  means  of  arresting  its  Progress,  Ad- 
dressed to  the  British  Association  of  Science,  assembled  at  New- 
castle,  August  1838.  By  Jo^N  Bo  wring.  Edinburgh, 
im  8vo*  Pp.  45. 

«' JfeittAdf|ll  attdicd  ^nd  Alrslteal  Jonrmd,  Vol.  sUx.  p.  1, 1 858. 
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i.  Quarantine  LawSt  and  their  Ahusesand  Inconaittande^^ 

Letter  addressed  to  tlio  Right  Hun.  Sir  John  C.  Hobhouu,' 
'   Bart.  M.  P.,  President  of  the  Boitrd  of  Control.  By  Aktkhb 
'  T.  HoLHovD,  Esq.     London  imd  Edin.  1839.  Hvo.    Pp.  6$. 

Among  tlic  cguestioQS  wliidi  ever  aad  juiod  agitate  U>c  miiM 
and  divide  the  opinions  of  the  mcdicftl  profesBion,  tliat  of  ii 
tlon  aad  contagion  liolde  a  prominent  place  ;  and,  from  the  li 
encc  which  it  exercises  on  the  couimercinl  intercourae  of  retDo^a 
countries  its  dUcuseion  vill  always  aSbrd  more  or  legs  ioben^M 
not  to  members  of  tltc  profesuioii  only,  but  to  a  large  and  uapnct^  J 
ant  body  of  the  comuiunily,  who  are  connected  with  or  eniuxtati  I 
in  commerce,  trade,  or  miuiufucturcB.     The  question  of  the  tfoiA  I 
tagioue  nature  of  such  diseases  as  yellow    fever,  cholera,,  m 
plague,  cannot  fail  to  afford  fertile  aubjeets  of  interest  to  any  ■ 
cantile  country,  so  long  as  it  is  believed,  or  even  asserted,  tJia4,it 
is  possible  for  the  iofectioui  principles  of  either  of  these  distem- 
pers to  be  imported  into  the  country  in  any  of  those  njuliipliod 
articles  which  are  continually  brought  from  the  pkcos  where  Ungt  ■ 
prevail  endemially.     The  question  of  tlie  contagious  jmtvtre  Ma 
yellow  fever  has  been  so  long,  so  keenly,  and  so  ably  coDteatejf  1 
that,  if  it  be  not  now  decided,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  ita 
will.  All  the  facts  necessary  to  the  determination  of  ihcqucstii  _^ 
whether  that  distemper  be  in  its  nature-  essentially  cutitagioua  cil  I 
not,  may  be  said  to  have  been  long  collecied,  ascertained, 
placed  before  the  profesiiion.     If  Irom  these  it  cannot  yet  bede<* 
cidcd  whether  the  disease  be  contagious  or  not,  it  seems  dilBoiiUrl 
to  understand  what  other  evidence  can  be  imagined  to  be  rcquisitad 
To  get  rid  of  the  question  of  essential  or  necessary  cuntugion,EUi4j 
in  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  facts  adduced  to  eata-^ 
blish  this  doctrine,  some  speculators  imagined  another  variety  of. 
contagion,  that,  namely,  which  has  for  many  years  been  knowntiy 
the  name  of  contingent,  accessary,  or  conditional  contagioB.     Bya   i 
this  doctrine,  it  is  understood  that  a  distemper  which  is  not  in  ibn  j 
Bolf  or  essentially  infectious  or  contagious,  may,  under  certain  nicxf  I 
cnmstances,  acquire  this  property.    This  doctrine,  which  wns  ort^t  | 
ginally   thrown   out  as   to  plague   by  an  anonymous  writer  i 
1751,   and  as  to  yellow  fever,   and  some    other  distempers  im 
1763,  by  Dr  James  Lind,  has,  since  the  commencement  of  tlwi  I 
present    century,    acquired    considerable    importance,    from  tiled  I 
circumstance  of  its  having  obUilnod,  in   a  slight  degjee,  ihaJ  1 
sanction  of  the  name  of  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  and,  if  we  upderT^  I 
stand  him  right.  Sir  William  Burnett;  and,  certainly,  frou)  thdJ  | 
convenient  manner  in  which  it  admits  of  application  to  scvcnti 
different  sorts  of  fever,  it  is  well  calculated  to  procure  partizam. 

The  true  plague  of  the  Levant,  the  anthracoid,  carbuncular,  ofj  I 
glandular  plague,  is  a  distemper  which  has  been  very  ifenerally  re- 
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garded  by  physicians  as  easentially,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cinnim- 
atances,  decidedly  and  unequiTootUy  contagions.  Whether  it  has 
been  owing  to  the  extremely  rapid  progress  of  this  disorder^  or  to 
lis  dreadfd  ravages  and  great  mortality,  or  to  the  little  contrcj  ex* 
ercised  over  it  when  introduced  in  any  community  by  merely  me- 
dical measures,  it  is  certain  that  it  has  been  very  generally  pre- 
sumed to  be  highly  contagious ;  and  many  have  gone  so  far  in  this 
way  of  thinking,  that  they  have  never  even  doubted  the  contagi- 
ons character  of  the  disoider.  By  a  very  small  proportion  only 
of  physicians  has  the  opposite  doctrine  been  avowed  and  taught ; 
and  so  strong  and  irresistible  has  been  the  current  of  medical  opi- 
nion on  the  contagious  properties  of  the  plague,  that  very  few  have 
had  the  boldness  to  maintain  and  defend  the  idea  that  it  is  not 
contagious ;  and  those  who  have  done  so,  have  apparently  been 
overwhelmed  and  lost  amidst  the  multitudes  who  have  repeated 
the  generally  received  doctrine. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  overbearing 
force  of  the  voices  of  the  majority,  that  the  numba:  of  those  who 
have  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  conta^'ous  origin  and  propa- 
gation of  plague,  is  very  small  compared  with  those  who  have  main^ 
tained  that  it  is  a  contagious  distemper.  There  have  not  been 
wanting,  however,  at  all  periods  of  the  history  of  medicine,  inge- 
nious, and  sometimes  original  writers,  who  have  ventured  to  doubi 
the  correctness  of  the  ordinary  doctrine;  and,  while  several  of 
these  seem  to  describe  plague,  as  if  contagion  was  a  character  never 
to  be  thought  of,  others  have  taken  some  pains  to  show  that  the 
adjunct  of  contagion  was,  if  not  wholly  imaginary  and  unfounded, 
at  least  in  a  great  measure  gratuitous.  It  may  be  not  unseason- 
able to  advert  to  the  facts,  and  observations,  and  amuments  of 
some  of  those  writers,  as  introductory  to  what  we  are  here  to  say 
on  the  tmcts  of  Dr  Bowring  and  Mr  Holroyd. 

When  the  distemper  which  has  since  been  ofttimes  seen  and  de- 
scribed as  glandular  plague,  first  broke  out  in  the  Levant  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  in  the  year  541,  it  seems  to  have  been  very  generally 
believed  that  it  was  contagious  in  origin  and  propagation.  CJf 
this  notion,  however,  no  very  decisive  proof  has  ever  been  addu- 
ced. A  statement,  that  it  broke  out  in  Ethiopia,  according  to 
some,  and  in  Egypt,  according  to  other  authorities,  shows  only 
that  it  was  not  ascertained  what  was  the  original  locality  in  which  it 
first  appeared.  Since  the  days  of  Thucydides,  plague  has  always 
been  said  to  have  been  enffendered  in,  and  to  nave  issued  from 
Ethiopia ;  yet  it  is  remarkaolc  that  we  have  no  authentic  proofs 
that  genuine  glandular  or  carbuneular  plague  was  ever  known  in 
that  country. 

With  regard  to  Egypt  as  a  parent  of  pestilential  distempers,  it 
is  well  known,  that,  for  several  centuries,  the  cities  and  towns  of 
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Ifowei  K^^Tt  kaTc  been  front  lime  In  tiiuc  alflicteii  with  plagiie, 
which  ibe  inlmbiUnt!>  invariably  assert  proceetls  from  Bnrbory,  Sy- 
ria, and  Constantinople ;  while,  on  the  otber  hand,  wheu  plagu« 
appears  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  or  Aleppo,  or  on  the  Barluty 
coast.  It  is  quite  as  conficlently  believed  by  the  inhabitants  ofthewi 
places  to  proceed  from  Egypt. 

It  is  very  properly  observed  by  Dt  Arbuthnot,  that  all  that  can  be 
Infencd  Iruin  this  is,  "  that  there  ia  something  infamous  as  well  of 
terrible  in  tlio  plague,  so  that  no  nation  will  own  it  to  be  natural 
to  their  country."* 

One  of  the  earliest  good  niithorities  upon  the  subject  of  the 

flague,  as  it  appears  in  Egypt,  ia  Prosper  Alpinus,  an  eminent 
talian  physician,  who  went  to  Grand  Cairo  in  September  ISitO, 
and,  after  reuuiining  there  rather  more  than  three  years,  returned 
to  Venice  in  1584.  During  this  period  he  collected  mucli  infor- 
tnatioD  on  the  discaaea  proper  to  Egypt,  and  the  practice  pursued 
by  the  Egyptian  pliysiciana,  and  especially  on  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  plague  is  observed  most  nsually  to  appearand  to 
disappear.  Although  assuming  throughout  the  principle  that  the 
plague  is  a  contagious  disorder,  yet  he  ia  led  to  mention  several 
eirenmstanccs  which  are  rather  inconsistent  with  this  idea. 

Thus  he  states  that  the  plague  appears  in  Cairo  and  all  the 
other  towns  of  lower  Egypt  very  regularly  at  the  commencement 
of  the  month  of  September,  and  continues  to  prevail  till  the  month 
of  June,  during  which  it  as  regularly  disappears  soon  after  St 
John's  day,  viz.  the  l^lh  or  17th,  O.  S.,  that  is  ;^4th  June,  N.  S. 
He  states  that  this  disappearance  of  ihe  disease,  nhicli  corresponds 
veiT  accurately  to  the  time  when  the  sun  enters  Cancer,  ia  so 
Buddea  and  complete,  that  it  seems  almost  miiacnknis  or  of  divine 
origin. 

Proayter  Alpinus  Airther  adds,  that  so  completely  does  the  coit- 
tagion  appear  to  be  extinguished  at  the  penod  now  menUon^id, 
that  articles  of  furniture,  bedding,  clothing,  and  similar  objects 
which  had  been  used  by  the  sick,  are  then  currently  used  by  the 
sonud,  without  giving  rise  to  the  distemper,  and  without  toe  ap- 
prehension of  their  doing  so. 

The  two  fiicts  now  mentioned  mnst  be  allowed  to  be  mther 
at  variance  with  the  idea  of  contagion.  At  least,  it  is  a  cunous 
sort  of  contagious  principle  which  commences  so  regularly  at.  ^ne 
period,  and  torininatee  with  equal  r^ularity  at  another.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  not  be  quite  phiToeophical  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  contagion  on  the  grounds  now  specified.  These  fects 
merely  show  thot  it  is  not  very  probable ;  but  they  are  not  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  existence  and  inflnence  of  contagion  ts  impossiUe. 
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In  considering  the  circumstances  which  render  the  month  of 
June  different  from  any  other  month  in  the  year,  Alpinus  ob^ 
serves,  that,  excepting  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  which  takes  place  at 
this  time,  there  is  nothing  by  which  this  season  is  distinguished 
from  any  other ;  and  he  afterwards  mentions  as  two  other  circum- 
stances, the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the 
blowing  of  the  Etesian  or  annual  northerly  winds.  Regarding  the 
first  cause,  he  maintains  that  the  very  small  increase  of  the  Nile 
which  takes  place  during  the  first  days  of  its  rise,  however  regular, 
is  totally  inadequate  to  account  for  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  epidemic  distemper ;  because  he  argues  the  air  cannot  there- 
by be  so  altered  from  its  previous  state,  and  purified,  as  to  rec- 
tify its  constitution  and  remove  the  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  Etesian  or  annual  northern  winds,  he  thinks 
their  influence  may  be  considerable  in  seasons  and  countries  where 
they  are  regular  in  their  currents ;  and  they  appear  to  be  more 
regular  in  Lower  Egypt  than  in  most  other  countries.  It  is  also 
matter  of  observation,  that,  whenever  these  north  winds  blow  regu- 
larly and  steadily,  the  warm  season  is  invariably  less  sickly.  But, 
he  observes  again,  that  there  are  other  countries  in  which  the 
Etesian  winds  blow  steadily,  yet  in  which  their  breezes  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  the  power  of  entirely  extinguishing  the  disease. 
This  was  particularly  observed  in  the  plague  which  prevailed  at 
Padua  in  the  year  1575. 

The  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  tropic  of  Cancer  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  blowing  of  the  Etesian  winds  and  the  swelling 
of  the  Nile,  that  it  may  be  regarded,  so  far  as  its  influence  on  the 
state  of  the  health  is  concerned,  as  quite  the  same. 

The  work  of  Prosper  Alpinus  appears  to  have  been  published 
at  Venice  in  1591  ;  and,  both  about  this  time  and  subsequent  to 
it,  many  authors  wrote  on  the  nature  and  the  causes  of  pestilence, 
and  gave  directions  for  protecting  against  its  attacks.  Of  these 
very  few  adopted  the  opinion,  that  it  was  wholly  a  contagious  distem- 
per; and  the  majority  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  the  result  of  some 
morbid  or  distempered  state  of  the  atmosphere.  At  the  same  time, 
many  of  them  admit  the  influence  of  contiguity,  contact,  and  con- 
tagion, or  rather  a  poison  which  operates  by  contact.  In  the  se- 
venteenth century,  these  ideas  were  so  general  and  so  much  ma- 
tured, that  the  disease  was  commonly  denominated  the  Contagion 
by  eminence ;  and  in  this  mode  Cellino  Pinto,  who  published  a 
treatise  in  1681,*  and  Francesco  RondinelH,  who  wrote  in  16S4f 
on  the  Florentine  plague  of  1680,  speaks  of  this  distemper. 

.    *  CompendioM  Trattoto  Sopra  TMalfl  delU  Peste  e  Contagio,  sua  preMnrasiaoe 
c  ciira.       Opere  utile  e  necessaria  publicata  a  beneiicia  commune  da  Cellino  Pinto, 
Medica  in  Bracdano,  1631,  12mo. 
t  Relazione  del  Contagio  stato  in  FirenzeTAnno  14(80—33.     In  FMrensa,  1634, 
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II  would  lead  us  Intu  too  mucli  di^luil  to  eKuminc  tlie  opiaioiis 
and  doctrines  of  even  a  small  proportion  of  these  writere.  All  of 
tliein  admit  the  old  doctrine  of  tlie  contamination  of  the  air,  and 
sometimes  the  waters,  and  even  the  soil ;  and  several,  besides,  al- 
low the  influence  of  a  poison  operating  by  passing,  as  they  sup- 
pose, from  one  to  another.  Of  lliis,  however,  they  give  no  proof) 
and  much  of  their  arguments  consist  in  fanciful  speculations,  with 
few  or  no  facts, 

When  the  plague  appeared  at  Marseilles  in  1721,  itcalled  into 
the  field  a  considerable  number  of  writers  ;  and  among  otheis  Sit 
Richard  lilackmore  and  Mr  Si>amc.  The  former,  without  eapoue- 
ing  the  n on- contagious  side  of  the  question,  maintained,  however, 
the  origin  of  the  plague  from  various  morbid  stales  in  the  air,  Knd 
from  other  conditions  in  different  countries.  Tlie  latter  confined 
himself  very  mueli  to  a  relation  or  narrative  of  the  plague  in  Mar- 
seilles, which,  however,  he  inferred,  owed  its  propagation  to  coo- 
tagion. 

The  next  author  of  any  note,  who  has  directed  his  attention 
to  the  etiology  of  plague,  is  Dr  John  Arbuthnot,  who,  in  an  excel- 
lent essay  on  the  effects  of  air  on  human  bodies,  published  in  1 75]« 
endeavoured  to  explain  tlie  manner  in  which  plague  and  various 
similar  disorders  are  engendered.  In  this  essay  he  appeals  to  tbe 
authority  of  Piosper  Alpinus,  and  various  other  authors,  to  show 
that  the  air  is  liable  to  become  disordered  in  various  modes,  and 
that  this  disorder  may  be  sufficient  to  generate  various  pestilential' 
disorders. 

Dr  Arbuthnot  then  expresses  an  opinion,  which,  if  it  have  any 
meaning  whatever,  implies  that  plague  is  the  native  product  of  tbs' 
Egyptisn  soil ;  the  offspring  of  the  pliysical  causes  operating 
there  ;  and,  consequently,  inconsistent  with  tbe  idea  that  it  is 
either  contagious  or  imported. 

"  Pestilential  distempers,"  says  Dr  Arbuthnot,  "  are  frequenti 
in  Egypt.  •  •  «  But  what  I  think  demonstrates  the  piagoc  | 
to  be  endemial  in  Egypt,  is  its  regular  invasion  and  going  nffat 
certain  season^  beginning  about  September,  the  time  of  the  aab- 
sidence  of  the  Nile,  and  ending  in  June,  the  time  of  the  inuoda^ 
tion>  In  the  first  case  are  all  the  causes  productive  of  putrefac- 
tion, heat,  and  putrid  exhalations,  and  no  winter  frost  to  chedc 
them.  But  what  is  wonderful,  tiie  plague  and  the  fevers,  from 
the  heat  of  the  Campsin,  go  off  by  the  northerly  winds  and  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile.  The  wholesome  quality  of  the  northerly 
winds  for  checking  pestilential  distempers  has  been  observed  by 
all  ancient  physicians ;  and  to  show  that  the  plague  depends  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  Prosper  Alpinus  takes  notice  thatj  upon 
the  swelling  of  the  Nile,  the  infection,  and  even  the  danger  from 
infected  clothes  and  furniture,  goes  off;  besides  the  cooling  o€' 
the  air,  the  northerly  winds  may  dissipate  the  stagnating  vapootw,^ 
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and  the  running  of  the  Nile  the  stagnating  water.  Galen  and 
Hippocrates  both  obserTed  that  the  Etesian  or  northerly  windib 
blowing  in  summer  made  a  wholesome  season.**^ 

The  fiskcts  now  specified  are  rather  opposed  to  the  notion  that 
plague  depends  either  in  origin  or  in  propagation  on  a  contagious 
principle.  Indeed,  everything  said  both  by  Prosper  Alpinus  and 
Dr  Arbuthnot  tends  to  8ho|r  that  it  is  endemial  in  Eg)'pt  or 
the  product  of  the  soil  and  climate.  That  it  may  afterwards,  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  acquire  contagious  properties,  is  quite 
possible,  and  may  be  the  case  ;  but  this  admission  is  totally  in- 
consistent with  that  of  the  disease  being  essentially,  originally, 
and  at  all  times  of  a  contagious  nature. 

The  same  year  in  which  Dr  Arbuthnot  published  his  Essay 
on  the  effects  of  air  on  human  bodies,  a  very  strenuous  advocate 
for  the  plague  being  void  of  contagion,  appeared  in  the  work  of  an 
anonymous  author.*  This  writer  has  not  only  adduced  all  the  argu- 
ments usually  brought  forward  both  by  Arbuthnot  and  others  to  prove 
that  plague  depends  rather  upon  the  state  of  the  air,  than  upon  any 
contagious  principle  ;  but  he  has  anticipated  Dr  Maclean  in  show- 
ing, whether  correctly  or  not  we  do  not  now  say,  that  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  was  not  originally  or  primarily  maintained  by  physi- 
cians ;  but  only  got  a  footing  among  the  dogmata  of  the  public 
authorities,  and  afterwards  the  medical  bodies  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  (1547),  when  it  was  espoused  by  Pope  Paul 
the  Third,  for  political  objects,  viz.  to  get  the  General  Council 
of  the  Church  which  was  to  be  held  at  Trent,  translated  from  that 
city,  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  ravaged  by  a  pestilential  disease, 
to  Bologna.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  either  from  this  essay, 
or  another  of  the  same  kind,  by  Mr  Dale  Ingram,  to  be  men- 
tioned presently,  that  Mr  Maclean  obtained  his  information  ;  for 
both  of  these  writers  maintain  with  him  that  plague  was  not  taught 
to  be  a  contagious  disease  till  some  time  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  1547. 

The  anonymous  is  one  of  the  first  of  modem  writers  who  dis- 
tinguishes between  infection  and  contagion ; — understanding  by 
the  former  a  particular  state  of  the  air  favourable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  disease,  and  actually  capable  of  producing  disease ;  and, 
on  the  other,  meaning  by  contagion  that  principle  or  disease,  by 
virtue  of  which  it  passes  from  one  thing  or  one  person  to  another. 

"  A  plague,'**  he  says,  "  is  really  the  product  of  every  country ; 
because  the  two  memorable  constitutions  of  air  and  breeders  of 
plagues  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  ;  and  the  fore-mentioned 
constitutions  of  air  are  certainly  capable  of  infecting  every  person 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Plague  and  Pestilential  Fevers,  with  some  useful  hints  for 
the  better  prevention  and  cure,  together  with  some  observations  on  the  pestilential 
fever,  now  raging  among  the  homei  cattle ;  and  the  reasons  for  the  necessity  of 
rectifying  the  present  ill  state  of  physic  in  this  nation.  London,  1731.  8vo. 
Pp.  84. 
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within  the  sphere  of  its  nctivily,  they  being  eqirally  nnil  duW  tli^- 
posed."  We  find,  then,  that  he  adopts  the  doctrine  of  contin- 
gent or  accessory  contagion.  "  In  that  case,"  says  he,  "  Uie  effi- 
cacy of  the  air  is  not  scanty,  and  able  to  infect  only  two  or  Uiree 
people ;  in  order  to  iheir  transferring  it  by  contagion,  and  prap»- 
gating  the  plague  to  the  rest.  Which  notion  is  by  no  means  philtv 
snphical,  and  impeftches  the  ponei  pf  the  state  of  the  air  against 
al]  experience."' 

The  following  arguments  have  been  oHen  urged  Rgainst  the 
COntagiouB  characters  of  dillerent  diseases  and  against  the  doctrine 
of  contagion  in  general ;  and  perliapa  they  are  more  useful  io 
showing  that  the  author  doubted  or  denied  the  presence  of  con- 
tagion in  plague,  than  that  plague  is  not  a  contagious  diBteiafier. 

"  In  the  plague  we  ask,  how  is  the  first  man  infected  ?  and  nwy 
not  the  infection  of  the  plague  be  recci»cd  without  the  concur- 
rence of  some  things  emitted  from  infected  persons.  Yes,  suTC, 
from  unwholesome  air.  And  it  may  be  demonBtrated  from  the  m- 
ture  of  the  plague,  that  it  is  never  or  very  rarely  cnnimiinicat«d 
from  one  person  to  another.  And  the  proof  of  the  fact  may  be 
taken  from  Captain Gratints Observations  on  the  Plague  in  1686, 
p.  70,  (Bills  of  Mortality;)  from  the  sudden  jumps  whidi  the 
plague  then  made;  leaping  in  one  week  from  118  to  927,  «od 
from  tlienee  again  the  very  ne:it  week  to  853;  which  eilccts  raoat 
surely  be  rather  attributed  to  a  change  of  the  air,  than  of  the  coo- 
ttitutt<ins  of  men's  bodies,  dtherwise,  then  as  the  latter  depends 
upon  the  former;  so  that  the  infection  of  the  plague  depends 
more  upon  the  disposition  of  the  air  than  upon  any  effluvia  tWiin 
the  bodies  of  men.  This  is  truly  a  demonstration,  and  every  one 
who  understands  the  manner  of  Captain  Gmunfs  reasoning  mult 
acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  it.  The  sense  of  it  is  this  j  tlie  captain 
is  inquiring  whether  the  steams  coming  out  of  our  bodiea,  or  the 
air,  are  tJie  principal  causes  ol'  spreading  the  plague ;  whicli  he 
determines  by  the  foregoing  argument  in  fovour  of  the  air  ;  ft* 
every  body  knows  how  changeable  the  air  is ;  whieli,  by  its  difTor- 
ent  changes  from  better  to  worse,  can  speedily  make  the  ]dBgue 
more  grievous  and  general ;  as,  on  the  other  band,  its  ehangca 
from  a  worse  to  a  better  constitution,  can  make  tlie  plagne  mora  | 
gentle  and  less  diffused— and  it  is  these  speedy  changes  at  air 
that  are  the  causes  of  the  jumps  we  find  the  plague  often  makest 
while  it  rages  and  is  doing  the  greatest  mischief,  so  that  infection 
is  never  or  rarely  conveyed  from  the  body  of  one  man  into  tha* 
of  another.  And  the  late  Dr  Radcliffe  seemed  to  be  of  this  opi- 
nion ;  loT,  on  being  asked  ono  day  how  men  caiiglit  the  )ilague  i 
he  readily  answered :  suppose  it  shnidd  ntin,  and  we  two  should 
go  together  intu  the  ruin,  we  should  certainly  both  be  wet,  though 
we  did  not  wet  one  another.     Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  waa 

'   A  Trttilisc  on  llie  Tlaguc  and  restUcniial  Fevfts.     London,  1"5I,  p.  19. 


liis  opinion  that  the  infection  of  tlie  plague  was  commnnioated 
jfrom  the  air,  and  not  from  man  to  man  by  contact ;  iagreeable  to 
what  the  great  Sanciorius  has  long  since  observed,  namelj,  that 
we  are  infected  with  the  plague,  not  by  the  touch,  but  by  draw- 
ing in  the  pestilent  air  with  our  breath.  The  proofs  for  this 
conclusion  are,  that  we  do  not  find  any  putr^action  or  corruption 
brought  into,  or  made  in  our  blood ;  and  what  the  blood  itself 
has  not  in  it,  cannot  possibly  be  propagated  by  contagion.  Mors- 
over«  we  find  that  our  steams  do  not  convey  any  thing,  any  length, 
pernicious  to  any  other  person,  and,  consequentlyt  diat  they  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  are  the  cause  of  the  plague.'' 

He  next  adduces,  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  same  mode 
of  thinking,  the  fact  related  by  Dr  Howel  from  Prooopius,  as  to 
the  great  plague  which  prevailed  at  Constantinople  in  541$,  viz. 
^'  tliat  no  physician  or  other  caught  the  disease  by  touching  the 
sick  bodies;  and  that  many* continued  free,  though  they  tended 
and  buried  infected  persons ;''  and  the  analogous  part  observed  ia 
the  plague  of  Marseilles,  that  mothers  and  nurses  sick  of  plague, 
and  even  who  had  died  of  the  distemper,  did  not  communicate 
the  disease  to  the  iniants  which  they  suckled. 

Tliis  argument,  we  fear,  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  con^lu^ 
sive,  since  it  is  always  capable  of  being  explainisd  away  and  nul- 
lified by  the  doctrine  of  insusceptibility.  It  is  well-known  tliat,  in 
every  plague,  of  the  persons  fully  and  sufficiently  exposed  to  the 
sick,  several  are  aot  attacked,  and  also  that  infants  are  almost 
never  attacked  either  by  plague  or  by  feven  The  author  of 
this  tract,  nevertheless,  thinks,  that  fiicts  of  this  kind  are  so  sa- 
tisfactory and  pointed,  that  they  bring  us,  he  sajrs,  by  mere  in- 
duction, to  this  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  infection  of  the  plague 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  conveyed  from  the  body  of  one  into  that  of  an- 
other person ;  or  that  the  plague  is  not  a  contagvous  disease. 

Afier  thus  showing  that  the  plague  does  not  pass  fr<Hn  one 
man  to  another,  he  next  undertakes  to  prove  that  it  is  not  convey<- 
ed  by  merchandize  or  any  other  goods* 

Of  his  reasoning  employed  to  establish  this  point,  part  is  spe- 
culative, and  part  consists  of  actual  facta. 

After  first  observing  that  neither  experience  nor  history  can  be 
adduced  in  fiivour  of  the  opinion  that  the  pestilenf  infection  is 
conveyed  by  goods,  he  adds  the  following  remarks : 

^'  To  convince  us  of  this,  we  need  only  recollect,  what  has  been 
already  shown  above,  that  the  air  does  not  produce,  &r  less  bring 
any  rc^il  eoiruption  into  the  blood  when  it  produces  the  plague4 
As  also,  that,  whatever  the  state  of  the  blood  may  be,  there  is  not 
any  corruption  carried  from  the  body  of  the  sick  into  the  body  of 
the  sound. 

"  These  are  principles  which  we  liave  learned  from  pnre  obser- 
vation ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  plague  is  not  a.coniagious 
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■liacaHC ;  it  being  in  the  nuliire  oT  n  contagifius  disease,  that  it*  in*^ 
t'cction  U  known  to  be  communicated  from  one  man  into  nnotken 
liy  tlie  touch.  We  may  therefore  wonder  how  goods  receire  coi^ 
ruption,  and  how  they  more  readily  convey  the  plague,  than  orrti* 
man  does  to  anotlier.  This  ought  to  have  been  made  very  pUiiH 
by  obfiervalion  and  experience,  the  only  certain  way  of  eotning-at 
ihe  truth  in  this  affiiir,  before  Bucli  opinions  and  reports  had  Wrt'^ 
currently  spread."  '  '• , 

These  reflections  are  not  very  pointed  or  conclusive,  and  mosCiJ 
he  regarded  as  rather  conveying  the  sentiments  nn(t  belief  of  th**  . 
author,  than  demonstrating  the  facts  of  the  case.  '*  I 

He  afterwards,  however,  gives  more  direct  evidence  in  tlie  fol-i'  j 
lowing  fects.  ' 

•'  The  merchants  who  lived  in  Grand  Cairo  during  a  ulagoeij  j 
attended  their  warehouses  when  tlieir  goods  were  packed  np,  antf  1 
assisted  in  tlie  business  of  flax  and  ootton,  without  receiving  aftj"  I 
hurt  to  themselves,  or  perceiving  any  in  their  labourerc.  Th«'  I 
like  accounts  we  have  from  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  Scandcroon,  Con^' 
stantinople,  &c ;  and  what  is  pnrticular,  cotton  is  the  merchan' 
iJize  they  smell  at,  and  handle  more  than  any  other.  These  mer- 
chants sent  us  gooda  some  years  ago  from  Aleppo,  while  there 
raged  in  it  a  most  destructive  pestilence,  that  carried  off  90,000 
souls  in  half-a-year ;  yet  neither  plague,  nor  any  degree  of  it,  wns 
perceived  here ;  and  the  merchants  inform  ns,  that  there  is  not 
any  place  which  is  always  infested  with  the  plague,  not  GAnil 
Cairo  itself  (notwithstanding  the  ill  name  it  bears),  as  also,  that 
plagues  keep  in  so  constant  a  course,  that  ihey  know  their  dtrra-^ 
■  lion  and  violence,  by  their  appearing  earlier  or  later  in  the  spring;' 
"  We  have  likewise  our  own  experience,  and  that  of  our  ancestors; 
for  the  Turkey  goods  never  having  brought  the  plague  amongst 
us,  in  upwards  of  an  hundred  years.  And  let  these  merchants  be 
supposed  OS  partial  for  their  own  trade  as  we  can  reasonably,  yet 
their  testimony  is  the  more  unquestionable,  Because  it  is  noniorf 
Ihan  what  was  given  for  1900  years  before,  and  is  at  present  thi 
common  opinion  of  Franks,  as  well  as  of  the  Turks  and  Greeks. 

"  What  greater  proof,  more  ample  and  particular,  can  begirtB 
f'f  any  fact  m  question,  than  what  we  have  here  given  against  thft 
mistaken  notion  that  the  infection  of  ihc  plague  is  conveyed  hi 
goods  ?" 

A  considerable  number  of  urguments  of  the  same  nature,  lit 
adduces  to  the  same  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  the  fallacy 
of  the  usual  opinions  on  the  powers  ascribed  to  goods  of  comam- 
nicating  the  dislomper. 

The  chief  object  of  all  these  facts  and  reasonings  is  to  ^ow 
that  the  existence  of  pestilential  cont.ngion  was  never  suspect- 
ed, and  that  the  disease  was  never  imagined  to  be  conveyro  in 
this  manner  by  the  civil  govcrnore  or  ihc  most  cxpcrifnecd  phj» 
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sicians  of  ancient  times ;  and  also  to  prove  that  the  nrhole  of  this 
doctrine  was  of  recent  origin.  He  then  informs  us  at  once  that 
the  first  person  who  in  modem  times  made  any  change  in  the  an- 
cient doctrines,  was  Fracastorius,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms. 

^^  Indeed,  it  must  be  owned,  that  he  is  not  only  the  first  autlior, 
but  the  last  too,  who  has  treated  that  subject  in  a  rational  manner ; 
but  had  not  this  new  doctrine  fallen  in  with  a  very  particular  con* 
juncture  of  politics,  it  had  neither  been  so  iavourably  received,  nor 
had  it  subsisted,  in  all  probability,  till  our  times ;  but  as  it  gave 
an  handle  for  a  law,  so  princes  have,  in  some  degree,  kept  it  in 
being.  It  was  about  tne  naiddle  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
this  opinion  was  vented;  and  the  year  following,  the  political 
pope,  Paul  the  Third,  made  his  use  of  it ;  as  may  be  seen  in 
Paul's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Hence,  you  see  the  rise 
and  origin  of  the  notion  of  pestilent  infection  being  capable  to 
be  conveyed  &om  one  man  into  another.  And  this  gave  the  han- 
dle for  shutting  up  houses  in  times  of  pestilence.  And,  without 
doubt,  this  notion  save  the  rise  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
first  year  of  King  James  the  First,  chap.  31.  But  this  act  was 
broke  by  authority,  in  Uie  time  of  the  plague  in  1665;  as  soon 
a&  its  ill  effects,  and  the  hurtful  consequences  of  it  were  discover- 
ed." 

We  see  in  the  extracts  now  adduced,  and  the  train  of  reflection 
pursued,  the  whole  of  the  train  of  reasoning  which  has  been 
adopted  by  several  of  those  authors  who  have,  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  the  one  now  mentioned,  maintained  that  the  plague  was  a 
distemper  void  of  contagious  properties.  Such  very  nearly  was 
the  line  of  argumentation  pursued  by  Mr  Dale  Ingram,  sui;geon 
and  man-midwife,  first  of  Barbadoes,  and  afterwards  of  London, 
who  published  in  1755,  four  years  after  the  anonymous  tract  al- 
ready noticed,  an  Inquiry  into  the  opinion,  that  the  Plague  is  a 
contagious  distemper,  capable  of  being  transported  in  merchandize 
from  one  countiy  to  another.  In  this  tract,  Mr  Ingram,  after  a 
short  account  of  all  the  plagues  that  had  prevailed  from  the  great 
one,  of  1346-47»-48  and  49)  to  the  plague  of  Marseilles,  under^ 
takes  to  prove  the  absurdity,  as  he  terms  it,  of  the  notion,  that  the 
plague  is  contagious,  and  to  refute  all  the  arguments  adduced  to 
show  that  it  is  contagious.  In  this  inquiry,  Mr  Ingram  does  not 
profess  himself  a  disbeliever  in  all  contagion ;  but  he  takes  care 
to  inform  his  readers  that  he  believes  several  diseases  to  be  conta- 
gious, especially  small-pox  and  continued  fever.  Many  of  his 
tacts  and  arguments  are  taken  from  Prosper  Alpinus,  Dr  Arbuth- 
not,  and  the  anonymous  author  of  the  tract  on  plague ;  but  he 
shows  considerable  skill  in  placing  them  in  the  strongest  and  clear- 
est light ;  and  several  he  has  added  from  personal  knowledge  and 
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obeervatioD.  The  plague  and  all  similar  difitempen,  he  aacribea 
solely  to  distempcmture)  or  an  unhealthy  constitution  of  the  air. 
To  trace  this  train  of  reasoning  would  occupy  too  much  time ; 
but  his  views  may  be  understood  from  the  following  extracts. 

^^  From  which  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  indisposition  of 
the  atmosphere  is  the  original  cause  of  this  disease ;  and  if  in«^ 
trenchments,  lines,  fortifications,  quarantines  can  stop  the  curreni 
of  the  air,  certainly  they  ought  without  loss  of  time  to  be  put  in 
execution.  But  I  am  airaid  all  will  be  inefFectuai,  unless  we 
throw  up  great  hills  and  mountains,  to  assist  all  the  other  contri- 
vances.^* 

With  regard  to  those  most  nearly  in  communication  with  the 
sick  :«- 

^'  Let  us  particularly  consider  the  condition  of  physicians,  apo-^ 
thecaries,  surgeons,  and  nurses.  Tlie  question  is,  then,  whether 
more  of  these  people  in  the  plague  of  London  did  escape  with 
life,  or  died  ?  According  to  what  I  have  read,  scarce  any  of  them 
died,  which  shows  that  the  cause  of  the  plague  spreading  was  more 
from  the  air  than  contact.^f 

As  to  fomites,  or  articles  supposed  to  be  impregnated  with 
the  contagious  poison  of  plague,  the  following  extract  may  be 
taken  :— 

"  Every  one  who  has  been  in  Turkey  well  knows  that  Stevi- 
dores  and  sailors  often  work  naked  in  stoving  the  cotton.  This 
is  a  laborious  employment,  and  the  hold  of  the  ship  is  excessive 
hot.  Further,  the  cotton  packs  or  bales  are  continually  bandied 
and  tumbled  about,  to  fix  the  pieces  of  wood  on,  to  facilitate 
their  storage.  The  labourers,  too,  are  often  bare-footed,  there- 
fore they  cannot  help  treading  continually  upon  the  merchandize 
brought  aboard.  Nay,  I  have  seen  the  sailors  breakfast,  and 
others  sleep  on  these  bales  of  cotton,  &c. 

''  Surely,  then,  if  the  seeds  of  contagion  were  lodged  in  cot- 
ton, these  men  could  not  escape."" 

In  short,  Mr  Ingram  maintains  decidedly,  that  no  evidence  had 
been  adduced  in  his  time,  sufficient  to  prove  that  plague  waa  al- 
ways a  contagious  distemper,  or  that  it  was  conveyed  either  from 
Turkey  or  Egypt  by  means  of  contagion. 

Subsequent  to  the  time  of  Mr  Ingram,  similar  notions  were  en- 
tertained by  various  authors.  StoU  of  Vienna,  (1777),  in  parti* 
cular,  regarded  plague  as  merely  an  intense  or  malignant  form  of 
fever  ;  and  as  he  did  not  consider  the  latter  contagious,  the  for- 
mer he  also  regarded  as  void  of  contagion.  Several  of  the  phy- 
sicians who  accompanied  the  French  army  into  Egypt  in  1799 

*  Ad  Historical  Account  of  the  Several  Plagues,  &c.  v.  87.     London,  1750. 
t  Ibid.  p.  90. 
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and  1800,  appe&r  to  have  considered  plague  as  endemial  in  that 
country,  as  an  indigenous  distemper  of  the  soil,  the  climate  and 
the  habits  of  the  natives,  and,  consequently,  as  a  distemper  not 
necessarily  contagious.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
Savaresi,  Larrey,  and  Assalini.  Pugnet  proposed  the  question, 
whether  the  plague  is  endemial  in  Egypt,  and  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  eradicate  it  from  the  eoantry^P  The  first  question  he  an- 
8wers,-^4rfter  a  long  train  of  pointless  and  inconclusive  reasoning,  in 
the  affirmative, — explaining  that  it  possesses  the  property  of  repro* 
ducing  itself  in  all  the  places  where  it  has  once  occupied,  and 
where  it  has  never  been  absolutely  annihilated,— as  often  as  the  cli- 
mate invites  its  reproduction.  He  maintains,  nevertheless,  that  a 
concurrence  of  various  physical  causes  and  local  circumstances  is 
requisite  to  this  reproduction ;  and  that  it  is  quite  possible,  by  re- 
sisting the  operation  of  these  causes,  in  counteracting  or  amend- 
ing the  habits  of  the  natives,  to  extinguish  the  disease  altogether. 
He  maintains,  however,  the  necessity  of  quarantine  and  other 
means  of  restriction* 

Since  the  time  now  referred  to,  the  question  of  the  contagious  or 
non-contagious  nature  of  plague  has  been  agitated  with  conside- 
rable keenness  by  Dr  Maclean,  whose  work  was  noticed,  and 
whose  views  were  canvassed  at  some  length  in  the  twenty -third  vo- 
lume of  this  Journal.  The  question  has  been  again  brought 
under  notice  by  Dr  Bowring  and  Mr  Holroyd,  both  of  whom  have 
examined  with  great  freedom  the  grounds  on  which  the  contagious 
nature  of  the  disease  has  been  defended. 

Dr  Bowring  has  been  led,  ftom  his  observations  while  residing 
in  the  East  as  a  politico-commercial  agent,  to  call  in  question  the 
correctness  of  many  of  the  opinions  current  on  the  contagious  cha- 
racter of  the  oriental  plague,  and  the  measures  usually  adopted 
to  prevent  its  propagation.  He  has  observed  particularly,  that  not 
only  is  the  disease  indigenous  or  endemial  in  Egypt,  (p.  3),  but 
the  usual  means  employed  and  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  ar- 
resting its  progress  are  altogether  inert  and  inadequate.  He  has 
also  observed,  that,  if  the  disease  be  really  communicable  from  one 
person  to  another,  it  is  so  to  a  d^;iee  infinitely  less  than  is  com- 
monly believed. 

"  Wherever  I  had  occasion,"  says  Dr  Bowring,  "  to  witness  the 
introduction  or  the  progress  of  the  disease,  its  introduction  was 
spontaneous,  indigenous,  and  endemic ;  its  progress  never  traceable 
from  patient  to  patient ;  it  broke  out  in  districts  remote  from  one 
another,  between  which  there  had  been  no  communication ;  and 
while  my  own  observation  surrounded  me  on  the  one  hand  with 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  in  which  the  most  intimate 
intercourse  with  persons  ill  or  dead  of  the  plague,  the  dwelling  in  their 
houses,  the  wearing  their  garments,  the  sleeping  in  their  beds,  were 
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not  followed  by  disease  in  any  shape,  1  wax  called  on  tho  atber,  t^ 
listeu  to  sUtrks  as  evideoce  of  the  DonUgioufineeB  of  plagiie 
puerile,  eo  ridiculous,  that  nothing  but  oriental  uredulity  could  hj 
possibility  be  satislied  by  them." — Pp.  3  and  4, 

Tlie  greater  part,  indeed,  if  not  tlie  whole  of  the  ftnilionties 
quoted  both  by  Dr  Bowring  and  Mr  Hotroyd  concur  in  re^aiid^ 
ino;  the  plague  as  tlie  indigenous  or  native  ogkpring  of  ^gyyU 
I'hus,  Mr  Abbott,  one  of  ihe  pliysicians  or  surgeons  to  the  fled 
of  tbe  Pacha,  lo  the  question,  whether  the  plague  is  indige- 
nous in  Egypt,  or  of  foreign  importation,  answers,  that  lie  thinks 
it  indigenous;  tliat  he  believes  Egypt  never  entirely  free  &ca 
plague ;  and  that  he  has  never  known  it  to  be  imported.  (Dr 
Bowring,  p.  29). 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  given  by  Di  Thomas 
Lesslie  Gregson,  surge  on*  in -chief  to  tlie  Naval,  Military,  and 
Civil  iioepital  st  Alexandria,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Hohoyd.  Dr 
Oregon  believes  Egypt  to  be  never  free  from  plague  ;  and  he 
i>riginates  from  miasmatic  influence,  from  finding 
e  about  the  20lh  of  June,  when  there  is  no  longer 


mpoeitioR  of  animal  or  vegetable  sob* 


thinks  tliat  it  u 

its  ravages  c 

humidity  to  &vour  the  dec 

stances. 

Dr  Pruner,  chief  phyBicinn  to  the  Central  Hospital  at  Cairo,  iq 
the  only  person  whose  testimony  throws  any  doubt  on  this  pointr 
Wliile  he  expresses  Lis  belief  Uiat  Egypt  is  never  entirely  frM*  1 
from  the  plague,  he  thinks  tliat  the  disease  is  propagated  both  hf*  I 
contagion  and  by  infection.     He  allows,  however,  that  ho  ntva*  \ 
saw  the  disease  propagated  by  contagion.   (Mr  Ilolroyid,  p.  25.)  ■( 

All  these  authorities,  therefore,  agree  with  Prosper  Alpinuajll 
Dr  Arbuthuot,  the  anonymous  author,  and  Mr  Ingram,  in  CDn»^| 
dcring  plague  as  endcmial  or  indigenous  in  Egypt. 

Dr  Bowring  knew  numberless  instances  in  which  persons  Dlost&eeljr^l 
exposed  to  the  sick  did  not  contract  the  distemper ;  and  among  tfaW 
numbers  so  exposed,  a  much  smaller  proportion  actually  were  at^- 
tacked  by  the  disease,  than  might  have  reasonably  been  expected,  - 
bad  the  disease  been  really  and  truly  contagious.  Dr  Bowringji 
indeed,  maintains,  that  everything  tliat  takes  place  in  Egypt^ 
shows  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  communicate  ih* ! 
plague.  Conversely,  he  remarked  that  all  the  boasted  precaatidns 
which  have  been  so  confidently  represented  to  be  Bueceasfiil  in-  e^^- 
eluding  plague  from  places  in  which  itimd  not  been  known  to  pre^  • 
vail,  were  entirely  iDofiicieut  in  preventing  the  distempei  fioni 
spreading.  Thus,  the  cordons,  the  practice  of  secluding  healths- 
places,  and  all  the  cumbrous  and  expensive  machinery  i>f  the  t^oh^-- 
rantiue  establishmenta,  he  observed  to  be  often  inefficient  in  pee.  i 
serving  places  from  attacks  of  i)lHgue.  Even  the  precautions  em-> 
ployed  by  individuals  to  pieveut  themselves  from  being  albacked, . 


lie  ofUimcs  knew  to  be  inadequate  ;^  and  persons  i!i^lio  had  been 
inost  ecrupulouB  in  observing  all  tb6  pireseribed  rules  to  guard 
against  the  invasion  of  the  disoider;  he  fiad  seen  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  it. 

Mr  Holroyd  takes  very  nearly  the  same  view  of  the  nature  of 
plague.  Without  positively  denying  its  contagious  characters,  he 
has  adduced  evidence,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  prove  that  plague 
is  never  absent  from  Egypt, — ^in  other  words,  that  it  is  endeniiatl 
in  that  country ;  tliat  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  is 
not  communicated  from  the  sick  to  tlie  sound  in  contact  or  dose 
intercourse  with  them;  that  all  quarantine  restrictions  have  hi- 
therto been  found  ineffectual  in  preventing  its  transition  from  on.e 
place  to  another ;  and  that  in  general  the  quarantine  regnlatbiis 
are  not  only  serious  impediments  on  commerce  and  travelling,  but 
seem  to  be  productive  of  more  harm  than  benefit. 

,  It  is  very  true  that  both  authors,  but  especially  Mr  Holroyd, 
have  been  forcibly  impressed  with  the  evils  of  the  quarantine 
B^rstem,  and  the  bad  efifbcts  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  by  having 
been  made  to  witness  and  to  feel  these  evils  ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
isan  argument  that  might  be  turned  against  their  own  cause  as  much 
as  in  its  favour,  since  it  might  be  said  that  the  restraints  of  the 
quarantine  and  the  laaaretto  had  led  them  to  consider  whether  it 
were  not  practicable  to  diminish  the  force  and  rigour  of  the  doc- 
trine of  contagion,  by  which  all  the  evils  are  produced.  Though 
we  can  easily  understand  the  force  of  this  sort  of  argument,  and 
c^n  perceive  that  where  men  are  subjected  to  restraints  always  se- 
vere, and  ofttimeS  arbitrary  and  capricious  in  appearance,  and. to 
travellers  and  commercial  persons  particularly  inconvenient,  they 
will  be  quioksigbtcd  in  inquiring  into  the  reasons  of  such  re- 
straints, and  where  they  wish  them  removed  or  alleviated,  will  na- 
turally take  views  as  opposite  as  possible  to  those  who  have  a  de- 
sire to  continue  these  restmints,  and  often  an  interest  in  continu- 
ing them  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  so  much  evid^n^e  and  so 
many  facts  have  been  adduced  by  persons  of  competent  knowledge^ 
and  in  a  reasonable  decree  unbiassed  in  their  views,  that  the 
whole  dystem  of  the  restrictions  upon  inttoK)uri8e  on  account  of 
plague  would  require  to  be  carefully  revised. 

^  There  seems^  indeed,  something  ^ingalariy  incidnsist^t  in  the 
wkole  of  the  hygieniC'andMpoliae  regulations  off  the  intercourse 
of  nations  from  the  :diread  of  plagdcw  We  have  iti  the  nlidst  of 
our  populationv  and  iQ.every  Europeanf  cotintry,  two  diseasesi,  viz. 
small'poxjBind  typhous  fover-^noi  nracH  less  fatal  and  unmatiagCr^ 
able  thatt  plague  f««-*one  of  tfae|n  sirpposied' by  many  physicians  to 
be  merely  a  mildeor  fortn  of  pIagttef-^-4K)tb,  so  fhr  as  can  be  disco- 
vered, veryfrequently,  if  not  always,  propagated  by  colntagioii  ;j  an^ 
yet  against  tinesey  o>  persona  labouring  tmder  them,  we  have  no  po* 


lioe  r^fttiMi^  no  iMtnhiU  faudly,  wri  ^^^1^  jHWauMwiB 
enn  )  «>dtb«  •mmd  us  ftllowedttf-anoeiate  iriAthe  ridtrfb'riR 
ireeat  manner,  with  the  effect  of  propaga 
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vt  Vm  oidinn;  and  BeeoaBary   nMMiality,  aa  «w  ■•  the'jl- 


•ed  miw^  and  mnWpbrf  aufltaJnga  of  that  diroioa  ofaocidtf 
OMMt  expoaed  to  the  nwea  of  theae  diatainpen; '  Theae  is-'dto 
Hltte  doubt,  ft«n  nsniftid  «zMTi«D(!«,'tet  BFBCautiaiut'Md  itt- 
atrainta  are  mtniMiT  efffettud  in-{iT8T«Btfng'  m  <BflM!m  oFbOk 
irftbcae  diseases.  Yet,  while  Ire'  lAgleet  all  precmitiiHi'BAd'M- 
fltr^nts,  and  era  in  sotne  resptebi  afet  aa  if  we  iriAedfo  pHrtJi- 
gatfl  typhouB  fefer  and  amojl-pox,  ire'impttM  thie  VUki'-ng^Sat 
ajatem  of  qnarantine  i^ilUtionS  to  pri^fent  the'  prbpi^tilni  'pod 
the  introduction  of  pUgne,  over  whicn  tt  is  rerjr  ancer^iii  w|i«llier 
ve  reallj  poeaeae  thia  eontnl  or  not.  '     <-- 

'Hie  wh«e  (rflho  rridencc  adduced  by  botli  authors  as  to  per- 
aoBB  in  ftee,  freqiRliit,  and  dose  intereouree  with  the  sick  not  be- 
1d^  attacked  hy  the  fiaeasr,  ia  quite  satisfactory  and  conclusive  as 
to  that  fcct.  But,  however  cfcnrly  this  point  were  established, 
it  would  eoHtribttte  btft'  little  to  prove  tliat  plague  is  not  pro- 
pqgated  by  contagion.  As  we  have  abeady  said,  there  are  seve- 
ral diseases  unequivocally  and  universally  admilLed  to  be  cont^- 
ouB ;  yet,  of  the  persons  exposed  to  these,  by  no  means  the  whole 
are  attacked  ;  and  the  exemption  of  sucli  persons  has  been  regard- 
ed as  rather  proving  that  they  were  at  the  time  unsusceptible  flf 
the  disorder,  than  that  the  disorder  is  not  contagious.  Tiiere  is, 
of  course,  a  limit  to  this  mode  and  fotm  of  immunity;  Sat,  if  it 
were  observed  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  persona  ft«e1y  aod 
frequently  exposed  to,  or  in  intercourse  with,  the  aidt,  was  attack- 
ed, it  would  rcaBonabiy  be  interred,  either  that  the  disease  is  but 
very  slightly  contagious,  or  that  it  is  not  contagious  at  aJi.  The 
latter  conclutdon  wonid  be  rendered  as  positive  and  legitimate  as 
any  conclusion  in  medical  reasoning  and  on  pathological  sutgeefa, 
and  especially  etiological  subjects  can  be  rendered,  providing  it 
could  be  proved,  or  even  rendered  highly  probable,  that  all,  both 
sick  and  sound,  had  been  or  were  habitually  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  common  causes,  which  might  operate  alik«^  or  ai 
least,  excluding  circumstances  of  length  of  time,  idiosyncnay,  lie. 
in  the  same  manner  upon  all  so  exposed.  -    - 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  predicament  in  which  tluft  paH  vf 
the  question  of  the  contagious  nature  of  plagae  ia  jdaced.  It  may 
be  salely  granted,  that  many  peraons  fully  exposed,  and  in  itv- 
quent  close  intercourse  with  the  sick,  are  not  attacked,  ujdestape 
the  distemper,  It  will  still  remain  to  be  proved  whether  this  im- 
munity should  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  contagion,  or  to  the 
want  of  susceptibility.     This  point  can  be  determined  in  a  pi-o- 
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bable  way,  in  no  other  mode,  than  by  nscertaining  among  any  given 
number  of  persons  exposed,  what  is  the  number  and  proportion  of 
those  who  escape. 

**  I  made  it  my  business/'  says  Dr  Bowring,  **  to  inquire  what 
had  been  the  proceedings  of  the  medical  military  authorities  when 
the  plague  broke  out  in  the  army  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  I  found 
that  it  has  been  the  usage  to  remoye  the  troops  from  the  locality 
in  which  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance,  and  that  their  re* 
moyal>  so  far  from  spreading  the  disease  into  the  district  to  which 
the  troops  have  marched^  has  in  all  cases  arrested  its  progress.  A 
memorable  instance  occurred  in  1835>  when  many  soldiers  among 
the  troops  at  Abouzabel  were  attacked  by  plague.  The  regiment 
was  ordered  a  few  miles  off  into  the  desert^  and  the  malady  wholly 
ceased."— P.  21. 

Afterwards  the  following  facts  are  given : 

*'  The  cases  in  which  contact  with  persons  having  the  plague^  or 
with  the  corpses  of  those  who  have  died  of  the  plague,  has  not  com- 
municated the  disease,  are  so  abundant  as  to  show  that  the  con- 
tagious principle  cannot  at  all  events  be  a  very  active  one,  at  least 
on  ordinary  occasions.  Mothers  frequently  die  of  the  disease 
without  communicating  it  to  their  suckiog  children — husbands  and 
wives  have  the  malady  while  in  a  state  of  habitual  cohabitation  with- 
out conveying  it  to  their  partners.  Plague  patients  constantly 
expire  in  the  arms  of  others,  and  no  evil  conseouence  results,  and  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  have  been  long  a  resident  in  the  Levant 
without  being  an  ocular  witness  of  cases  where  to  be  in  the  pre- 
sence of,  and  even  to  have  handled,  a  plague  patient,  has  led  to  no 
injurious  consequences.  A  case  occurred  at  Alexandria,  where  a 
Frank  Jady  (Mrs  Portal  is)  who  had  been  keeping  a  strict  quaran- 
tine, was  attacked  by  and  died  of  plague  (I  think  in  1835.)  It  was 
not  known  at  iirst  under  what  disease  she  was  suffering,  and  being 
a  person  highly  esteemed,  and  of  some  consideration  in  the  place, 
she  was  visited  by  the  principal  ladies  of  the  town,  who  did  her 
many  friendly  offices,  embraced  her,  lent  her  such  personal  atten- 
tions as  her  indisposition  required,  without  any  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter of  her  malady.  She  expired  the  day  after  slie  had  received 
these  visits,  but  no  one  of  the  visitors  was  attacked  by  plague. 

"  Even  those  who  contend  most  strenuously  for  the  contagious- 
ness of  the  plague,  have  not  yentured  to  say  that  they  have  been 
able  to  trace  it  from  person  to  person.  Cases  of  the  appearance  of 
the  disease  after  contact  or  communication  with  plague  patients 
may  no  doubt  occur ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  contact 
or  communication  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. What  is  wanting  to  support  the  popular  theory  and  to  justi- 
fy the  quarantine  regulations  is,  to  prove  that  the  plague  is  not  of 
sjiontaneous  or  endemic  growth — that  it  is  communicated  by  a  spe- 
cific contagion  only — and  that  Lazzaret  arrangements  can  prevent 
its  progress.  I  apprehend  that  neither  of  these  theories  can  be 
supported  by  facts  sufficiently  numerous  to  overthrow  the  immense 
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multitiule  of  facts  which  appeur  to  demonstrute,  limt,  that  the  pHS 
mory  cases  of  plague  are  not  imported,  but  indigenous  in  the  kimMI 
whtre  it  enhibits  itself — that  its  progreiis  is  not  to  be  tmcked  CruiB  J 
one  diaeased  person  to  nnother,  and  that  the  eatahlishment  of  cor- J 
dons  or  Lusziirets  has  not  prevented  the  introduction  or  the  ^prewln 
of  the  diseaxe."— Pp.  22,  23.  I 

On  tlie  same  subject  the  Following  answers  to  qucstJonfi  4  and  5  I 
proposed  to  Mr  Abbot,  give  similar  evidence  :  I 

"  Question  4.  Uuve  vou  known  any  cawa  where  coatftct  with  k  I 
plague  patient  has  not  commnnicated  the  disease  ?  I 

"Answer  4.  Yes,  many  !  I  myself  not  only  touched  my  pntienti  I 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  obliged  my  assislants  not  only  ta  I 
touch  them  but  to  sit  on  the  beds  of  the  patients,  iind  there  t«i  re>  I 
main  until  relieved  (hourly)  to  administur  the  remedies  preacribedi  I 
Neither  1  nor  my  assistants  were  attacked  by  the  disease-  Tbs  I 
hospital  on  board  my  vessel  '  Abonkir,'  was  only  constructed  t0  I 

bold  eight  persons,  four  below  and  four  above,  thus    - — —    •epHpl 

rated  only  by  rails  about  three  inches  apart,  so  tlmt  in  reality  four 
persons  were  lying  in  one  bed,  and  yet  not  one  of  the  many  otber 
patients  admitted  into  this  hospital  during  the  time  (nearly  iJirM 
months)  the  plague  patients  were  there,  hud  the  slightest  sya)[K 
toms  of  tlie  disease.  I  npver  adopted  any  kind  of  quarantine  or  any 
fiimigations.  The  '  Abitukir'  was  a  line  of  battle  ship  of  eighty- 
four  guns,  and  bud  at  that  time  npivards  of  1000  men  aboard,  suf^- 
fering  under  the  usually  considered  predisposing  causes  ;  sncb  aft 
discontent  at  heing  confined  on  board,  and  separiited  from  their  f^ 
milies,  whom  they  had  left  at  a  day's  notice,  without  money  or  risiblB 
means  of  subsistence  ;  depreshion  from  anxiety  concerning  tfaeJc 
femilies,  of  whose  health  they  bad  no  means  of  inquiry,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  Question  5.  Have  you  known  cases  in  which  contact,  examias- 
tion,  handling,  or  dissectiun  by  medical  men,  has  not  been  attended 
with  dnnger  to  the  practitioner  ? 

"  A  nsw  er  5.  Partly  answered  iiLuve  (in  No.  4.)  1  hove  known  se- 
veral n.edical  men,  who,  while  the  plague  whs  raging  with  Ha 
greatest  violence,  persisted  in  making  poti  morlrm  exitminationi  at 
plagne  patients,  without  taking  the  disease,  anil  vet  when  the  dis* 
ease  had  nearly  ceased,  (indeed,  after  all  quarantine  had  cea3e4|. 
and  every  one  in  full  pratique)  tliey  have  been  attacked  and  carrie^ 
off  by  it.  Could  it  have  happened  by  contact  i  is  it  not  more  pro4 
bable  it  was  caught  by  infection,  or  the  common  cause  of  the  dis.. 
czsei  Mr  Laidlaw,  a  practitioner  of  lirst-rnte  abilities,  attended 
many  cases  of  plague,  during  the  whole  existence  of  disease  in  this 
country.  He  established  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  upon  one,  a  captain  of  a  merchant  ship,  he  tied  the  exter- 
nal iliiic  artery,  the  femoral  art  ety  having  given  way,  in  conseqnenc* 
of  the  great  (Joughing  of  the  bubo  and  surrounding  parts.     '" " 
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patient  recovered,  and  Mr  Laidlaw  did  not  take  the  disease ;  nei- 
ther gloves  of  oiled  silk,  or  any  other  absurdities  were  used." — Pp. 
30,31. 

The  facts  collected  from  similar  sources  by  Mr  Holroyd  fur- 
nish evidence  much  to  the  same  effect* 

"  Dr  Gregson,  Mr  Abbot,  and  Dr  Pruner  assert  that  they  have 
all  had  many  plague  patients  under  their  care,  and  have  handled 
them.  Dr  Oregaon  made  autopsies  of  many  oxen,  and  Dr  Pruner 
of  many  persons  who  had  died  of  plague,  and  yet  nil  three  escaped 
an  attack*  The  history  of  Lardoni,  the  contagionist,  is  curious,  as 
he  not  only  used  every  the  most  minute  precautions  against  receiv- 
ing the  plague  by  contagion,  but  when  attacked  asserted  at  iirst 
most  positively  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  be  suffering 
from  the  disease  ;  he  eventually  became  convinced  of  the  nature  of 
his  malady  on  the  third  day,  and  died.  Dr  Pruner  mentions  that 
two  classes  of  medical  men  were  principally  attacked,  the  old  ex- 
hausted men,  and  young  men  freshly  arrived  from  Europe. 

"  If  cohabitation  take  place  between  parties,  either  of  whom  is 
affected  with  plague,  and  the  disease  be  really  contagious,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  but  that  it  would  be  communicated  from  one  to 
the  other.  But  when  I  pat  the  question  to  Dr  Gk^gson,  <  Have 
you  known  the  plague  to  have  been  communicated  by  sexual  inter- 
course  ?*  His  answer  is,  *  No,  I  have  known  many  cases  to  the 
contrary.'  Mr  Abbot  remarks  that  he  has  never  known  the  plague 
so  communicated ;  '  but,'  he  says,  *  a  case  came  to  my  knowledge 
of  a  man  having  connection  with  a  female  ill  with  the  plague,  and 
he  escaped  the  disease.'  Signor  Luigi  Casolani,  Captain  of  the 
Liazzaret  of  Malta,  mentioned  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  he  knew 
in  Malta,  whose  wife  died  of  the  plague  ;  and  the  husband,  who 
had  had  connection  with  her  just  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the 
symptoms,  was  never  attacked. 

*'  The  cases  of  the  attendants  in  the  Marine  Hospital  of  Alex- 
andria, mentioned  by  Dr  Gregson  and  Mr  Abbot,  are  very  interest- 
ing. These  persons  resided  in  an  Arab  village,  where  the  plague 
was  epidemic.  They  were  subsequently  in  attendance  at  the  hos- 
pital, communicated  with  the  patients  most  freely  and  extensively, 
occupied  beds  in  the  same  wards,  and  one  (Dr  Gregson's  dresser) 
is  reported  to  have  touched  at  least  two  hundred  patients,  and  indi- 
rectly, through  the  other  Infirmarians,  to  have  communicated  with 
the  whole  hospital ;  and  yet  the  disease  did  not  spread,  but  was 
con6ned  exclusively  to  the  individuals  who  introduced  it  into  the 
hospital.  Dr  Pruner  mentions  '  that  attendants  and  nurses  were 
attacked  during  epidemical  plague.'  But  he  has  given  us  two  in- 
stances, '  of  a  Greek  lady  and  Jewess,  who  were  attended  by  many 
persons,  none  of  whom  were  attacked ;'  and  Dr  Gregson  remarks 
upon,  and  Mr  Abbot  alludes  to  the  case  of  Madame  Portalis,  who^ 
while  observing  quarantine  in  Alexandria,  was  attacked  with  the 
plague  and  died,  and  who  throughout  all  her  illness  was  attended 
by  her  daughters,  all  of  whom  escaped  the  disease*"— Pp.  36-37* 
VOL.  LV.  NO.  147.  K  k 
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Tiie  fiiets  now  meiuioneil  seem  odeijuatc  tu  prove  that  the 
cose  is  not  nearly  so  communicable  as  it  has  been  commoaly  be-' 
lieved.  It  seenis  singular  to  deny  all  at  once  the  doctrine  of  toa- 
tagion,  as  to  a  disease  which  has  been  so  generally  and  so  long  re- 
puted contagions  ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  ibcts  adduced . 
by  the  present  authors  are  quite  similar  to  those  which  we  \ 
already  sliown  wire  adduced  by  Alpinue.  Dr  Arbuthnot, 
anonymous  writer,  and  Mr  Dale  Ingram  ;  and,  as  they 
not  therefore  be  regarded  as  cither  new  or  unheard  of,  ihey 
are  accordingly  entitled  to  the  greater  share  of  attention.  Cn 
llicir  correctness  and  their  force  and  conclusiveness,  however, 
a  judgment  must  be  formed,  not  merely  from  looking  at 
them  alone,  but  also  by  taking  into  consideration  the  cob- 
neeted  proposition  which  has  been  so  often  brought  forward 
by  the  same  class  of  authors,  on  the  spontaneous  origin  of  plogue, 
and  on  its  indigenous  and  endemial  cbaraeter  in  Egypt.  If,  in- 
deed, this  property  of  plague  can  be  clearly  and  satisfactorily  pror- 
ed;  if  it  can  be  shown  that  plague  is  the  indigenous  product  of 
Egypt,  then  the  necessity  of  disproving  its  contagious  nature  al- 
most, if  not  altogether,  disappears.  If  the  circumstances  of  the 
soil,  the  climate,  and  the  other  physical  characters  of  Lower  iSgypt 
are  really  suiRcient  to  engender  among  its  population  such  a  dis- 
ease as  pestilence,  then  it  must  folios,  that,  as  al!  its  inhnbitaDtfl 
are  equally  exposed  to  the  operation  of  these  circumstances,  i»hat 
is  sufficient  to  produce  tlie  disease  in  10  or  100  persons,  is  equal- 
ly adequate  to  produce  it  in  10,000  or  100,000,  or,  in  short,  ' 
any  imaginable  number.  To  the  formation  ot'a  disease  arising 
such  eircum stances,  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  have  reeotirse  to  ti 
idea  of  eontagioti,  or  something  emanating  Irom  the  persons  of  tl ._ 
sick  and  transmitted  to  those  of  the  sound.  Transmission  of  such 
a  disease,  or  rather  of  the  supposed  cause  of  such  a  disease,  is  al- 
together gratuitous;  and,  indeed,  the  doctrine  fails  to  the  grtmnd 
by  the  want  of  power  to  sustain  itself. 

Even  the  illogical  and  cumbrous  doctrine  of  contingent  and  sc- 
ceasory  contagion,  we  regard  as  not  less  unnecessary  and  gratui- 
tous. This  doctrine  is  maintained  by  Dr  Pruner  alone  among^  all 
the  medical  anlhorities  cited  in  the  present  tracts. 

"  Dr  Pruner  differs  slightly,  though  not  materially,  from  DiJ 
Gregson  and  Mr  Abbot.  Ills  evidence  is  remarbnble.  HebelievAi 
that  the  plague  is  propagated  by  contagion  and  infection  ;'  and  then' 
immediately  relates  two  instances  of  plagne,  in  which  the  parties  were 
visited,  attended,  and  in  contact  with  very  many  persons,  and  vet, 
in  spite  of  no  precautions  having  been  observed,  no  one  was  attack^ 
ed  with  the  disease.  As  Dr  Pruner's  answer  was  not  so  satisfac- 
tory as  I  could  have  wished,  I  put  another  question  to  him  :  '  Hare 
you  ever  seen  the  disease  propagated  by  contagion  }'  His  answer 
is,  ■  Nu :  1  never  saw  it,  but  I  believe  it  is  capable  of  being  pro- 
Bgatetl  I'y  conlagiitn,'      Now   Dr  Pruner  has  staled  tti      '  ' 
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one  hundred  and  forty  cases  of  plague/  and  yet  in  this  large  num- 
ber he  was  not  (though  impressed  with  the  belief  of  contagion)  able 
to  detect  a  single  case  of  a  patient  having  received  the  disease  in 
this  manner.  Dr  Laidlaw  says,  '  that  if  the  plague  is  propagated 
by  contagion,  (and  this  I  by  no  means  deny  in  toto,)  yet,  it  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  so  far  from  its  following  as  a  general 
rule,  that  persons  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  infected  are  always 
or  generally  attacked,  it  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  excep- 
tion.' In  all  this  Dr  Pruner  seems  to  agree  with  Dr  Laidlaw. 
Dr  Pruner 'believes  that  communication  by  actual  contact '  does  not 
always  produce  the  disease :  *  very  seldom,'  he  says,  *  if  the  con- 
tact is  slight  and  if  there  is  no  epidemical  disposition  for  the 
plague/  Finally,  Dr  Pruner  has  '  very  frequently'  seen  cases  of 
plague  '  which  could  not  be  traced  to  communication  with  infect- 
ed persons.'  In  addition  to  these  i^cts  I  may  mention  that  Clot 
Bey,  who  has  seen  more  of  the  plague  probably  than  any  medical 
man  living,  is  decidedly  opposed  to  and  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tagion. The  only  physician  of  any  reputation  in  the  East  who  at 
present  advocates  this  doctrine  is  Dr  Bulard ;  but,  as  the  opinions  of 
this  gentleman  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  a  very  equivocal  man- 
ner, I  shall  merely  call  your  attention  to  what  has  been  said  of  him 
by  Dr  Bowring,  and  to  an  article  published  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber 1838,  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  leaving  you  to  judge  whether 
he  be  truly  and  conscientiously  a  supporter  of  the  notion,  that  plague 
is  capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagion." — Pp.  32,  33. 

If  all  the  views  stated  by  these  two  authors  be  well-founded,  it 
cannot  be  wonderfiil  that  they  should  regard  all  quarantine  regu- 
lations and  all  the  expensive  and  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  qua- 
rantine and  lazaretto  restraints  as  not  only  unnecessary  but  high- 
ly injurious.  It  cannot  also  be  matter  of  wonder,  if  these  views 
be  well-founded,  and  if  the  facts  on  which  they  rest  be  correctly 
ascertained  and  not  open  to  fallacy,  to  see  these  gentlemen  infer 
that  quarantine  restraints  are  altogether  useless  in  preventing 
either  the  introduction  or  the  propagation  of  the  disease.  From 
the  united  testimony  of  all  the  authorities  mentioned,  it  appears 
that  these  restraints  are  altogether  ineffectual ;  and  it  is  stated 
by  several  of  the  witnesses,  that  plague  has  appeared  and  spread 
in  defiance  of  the  strictest  system  of  prohibited  intercourse.  This 
gives  a  very  different  view  of  the  effect  of  seclusion  and  separation 
from  that  which  has  been  hitherto  maintained ;  for  we  have  been 
made  to  believe  in  the  complete  elQBcacy  of  separation  and  seclu- 
sion as  a  prophylactic  against  die  inroads  of  pestilence.  On  this 
point,  however,  it  is  proper  to  hear  what  Dr  Bowring  says, 

'*  Have  Lazzarets,  then,  the  best,  the  most  rigid,  succeeded  in 
shutting  out  or  keeping  down  the  plague  ?  By  no  means.  Odes- 
sa has  &equently  been  quoted  as  having  one  of  the  best  organized 
quarantine  establishments  in  the  world — certainly  one  of  the  sever- 
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e»t.  Vet,  uot  long  Rgit,  the  plague  bri>k«  out  in  the  Lazxitret — 
enttTi'd  the  town — destroyed  a  number  of  inliabitiints,  auid  cea*ed  at 
u  jmrticulur  season  as  it  usually  does.  Quarantines  li»ve  been  in- 
trmluced  during  the  last  seven  yeais,  by  Mehemet  Ali,  into  hts  do- 
minions in  Syrin  and  Egypt.  Tbev  have  \teen  placed  under  the 
coDtnil  of  the  Europenn  Consuls,  and  ampli;  funds  have  been  girea 
by  the  Viceroy,  both  fur  the  erection  of  proper  edificea  and  for  the 
payment  of  tlie  necessary  solnriea.  tias  the  plague,  in  consequence 
of  these  arrangements,  visited  Alexandria  less  than  it  did  faeftwe? 
By  no  means.  Have  tlie  quarantine*  protected  Damietta — or  Ro- 
settn — or  Jaifa,  on  the  coasts — Uamascnii  or  Jerusalem,  or  Cairo  in 
the  interior  ?  Nobody  can  pretend  they  have.  And  if  looked  into, 
I  apprehend  it  will  he  found  not  only  thai  they  have  been  po  bar- 
rier b)  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but  that  they  have  created,  con- 
centrated, and  by  concentration,  diffused  the  malady.  Many  of  the 
Lasxarets  are  in  spots  singularly  unhealthy  ;  at  Beyrout  1  foiuid, 
not  only  that  many  persons  who  had  arrived  in  good  health,  had  per- 
ished in  the  Lassarets,  of  the  plague  ;  but  that  many  had  died  of 
dysentery  and  other  disorders,  from  which  tliey  were  perfectly  free 
when  they  entered.  Na  plan  could  be  devined  more  likely  to  cre- 
ate perilous  or  contagious  elements,  than  bringing  aulTering  and  dis- 
eased people  together — creating  about  them  a  deleterious  dtmo- 
Hphere,  anil  delivering  them  over  to  the  annoyance  of  an  oriental 
quarantine.  In  the  Luzznret  at  Syria,  for  example,  where  the  ex- 
acti<ms  are  monstrous,  and  where  lately  there  was  not  even  a  water- 
proof roof  to  shelter  an  invalid,  I  have  seen  a  person  come  out  of 
his  imprisonment  having  had  his  garments  devoured  by  rats,  and 
his  person  disfigured  by  multitudinous  vermin," — Pp.  12-13- 

Supposing  these  statements  to  be  well-founded,  and  we  are  en- 
titled to  believe  that  Dr  Bowring  is  neither  inventing,  distorting, 
ot  exaggerating  facts,  it  results  that  quarantines,  instead  of  being 
beneBcial,  arc  the  sources  of  much  aggravated  misery  and  distress. 
We  are  aware  that  many  of  their  defenders  will  say  at  once 
these  arc  not  the  necessary  evils  of  quarantine  and  lazaretto  es- 
tablishments ;  these  arc  all  accessary  and  accidental  evils ;  sbusea  ; 
and  might  with  proper  care  be  obviated.  To  a  certain  eitent 
this  may  be  admitted  ;  and  it  will  be  gmnted  that,  where  large 
spacious  apartments  are  provided  with  sufficient  means  forair&nd 
exercise,  several  of  tlie  calamities  here  detailed  might  be  obviat- 
ed. But  it  must  be  remarked,  tliat  the  privation  of  personal  liber- 
ty is  at  all  times  a  very  serious  evil,  ancf  in  no  circumstances  more 
so  than  when  individuals,  to  all  appearance  in  good  health,  are  in- 
volimtarily  placed  and  retained  iiT  circumstances  where  health  may 
be  impaired,  the  mind  deprived  of  its  cheerfiilness  and  energy, 
and  where  possibly  all  the  causes  of  sickliness  may  operate  with 
tenfold  force.  For  any  thing  known  to  the  contrary,  the  disease 
may  arise  in  consequenceof  distempered  states  of  the  atmosphere. 
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or  from  miasmatic  or  miasmato-climatic  causes  operating  conjoint- 
ly ;  and  if  such  be  the  feet,  why,  it  is  clear  to  demonstration,  that 
the  confinement,  the  inaction,  the  imperfect  ventilation,  and  the 
other  discomforts  and  inconveniences  necessarily  attendant  on  con- 
finement in  a  lazaretto,  are  most  likely  to  indace  the  distemper 
where  it  had  not  any  chance  of  appearing. 

Further,  when  lazarettoes  established  by  public  authority  are 
so  inadequate  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  propagation  of 
plague,  and  are  likely  to  be  productive  of  so  much  evil  and  cala- 
mity, Dr  Bowring  argues  that  there  is  still  less  chance  that  pri- 
vate establishments  will  be  adequate  to  the  purpose,  or  will  be 
more  free  firom  other  sources  of  inconvenience  and  danger. 

*'  If  the  cordons^  quarantines,  and  lazzarets,  which  have  been 
established  by  State  authority,  have  failed  to  give  any  protection 
against  the  inroads  of  the  plague,  still  less  have  the  private,  or  local 
quarantines  afforded  that  protection.  It  has  indeed  been  often  aver- 
red  that  the  keeping  a  strict  quarantine  has  been  found  in  all  cases 
to  be  a  security  against  the  disease.  I  doubt  if  ever  so  bold,  so  men- 
dacious an  averment  has  obtained  so  universal  a  currency  and  so 
heedless  an  admission.  It  has  passed  from  lip  to  lip,  ana  book  to 
book  as  an  undisputed  fact,  that  Europeans  in  the  Levant  run  no 
risk  from  plague,  in  consequence  of  their  shutting  themselves  up  in 
their  houses  during  the  epoch  of  the  disease.  And  yet  hundreds 
of  examples  would  crowd  upon  the  diligent  inquirer,  showing  that 
no  quarantine,  however  rigid,  could  at  all  times  be  depended  on  for 
protection.  It  is  true,  that  the  risk  run  by  Europeans  in  times 
when  the  plague  is  prevalent,  is  small  compared  to  that  of  the  na- 
tives ;  but  this  applies  not  to  plague  alone,  but  to  every  other  dis- 
ease, whether  contagious,  infectious,  epidemic,  endemic,  or  spo- 
radic. In  cholera  or  influenza,  in  dysentery  and  ophthalmia,  the  pro- 
portion of  sufferers  among  the  indigenous  population  is  far  greater 
than  among  Europeans  in  general.  The  better  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging — the  greater  prudence — ^the  more  prompt  intervention  of 
medical  skill,  give  to  more  opulent  classes,  among  which  a  majority 
of  the  Frank  population  are  found,  far  more  securities  against  dis- 
eases, than  the  less  fortunate  classes  of  society  can  command.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  Europeans  suffer  less  than  the  na- 
tive population  from  plague,  but  whether  the  quarantine  precau- 
tions taken  by  Europeans  are  the  causes  of  their  greater  safety. 

**  I  am  disposed  to  attach  little  value  to  individual  or  domestic  iso- 
lation. During  the  raging  of  a  pestilential  disease,  prudence,  tem- 
perance, and  quiet,  are,  no  doubt,  valuable  auxiliaries  for  self-pre- 
servation, by  diminishing  the  dangers  of  the  epidemy,  be  they  what 
they  may.  It  would  be  a  foolish  daring  not  to  avoid  rather  than 
seek  the  districts  where  the  disease  is  exercising  its  ravages ;  as 
there,  no  doubt,  a  deteriorated  atmosphere  must  be  the  consequence 
of  its  presence  ;  and  that  atmosphere  may  in  itself  be  an  element 
of  danger.     But  quarantines  alone,  especially  where  there  has  been 
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no  prudential  change  in  tlie  liabits  of  life,  would  appear  to  hsTS  no 
fHvourable  effect  in  exulutiing  the  malady.  DuriDg  the  plugue  of 
1835,  the  Harem  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  coasisted  of  about  300 
perrons  ;  notwitlistanding  the  severest  cordon,  the  plague  entered, 
and  seven  persona  died  within  the  cordon.  The  corduu  itself  was 
composed  of  500  persons  ;  these  were  in  constant  contact  with  the 
town  where  the  plague  was  violently  raging ;  and  of  these  500  wi- 
ly three  died,  eo  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  perished  orithin 
the  cordon,  to  those  who  perialied  witboui,  was  as  4  Co  1.  I  only 
adduce  this  fact  as  an  isolated  instance,  not  contending  by  any  means 
that  the  geaernl  propontoo  of  those  within  cordons  n'ho  are  ftttack' 
ed  by  plague  is  greater  than  those  without ;  but  wheu  the  cases 
are  carefully  collect»«i.  which  are  presumed  to  show  the  efficiency 
of  cordons,  but  which  infect  prove  nothing,  unless  the  safety  of 
the  parties  con  be  traced  to  the  protective  power  of  the  cordon,  it  is 
very  important,  that  the  coses  having  a  diflerent  character  should 
be  fiiirly  stated.  The  pl^ue  lias  about  it  much  that  is  unacoonnt- 
ablei  and  seemingly  capricious.  The  theory  of  spedlic  cooiagioa 
may  possibly  ejcpluln  some  of  its  influences,  bnt  it  leaves  the  great- 
er number  unaccounted  for.  No  theory  perhaps  explains  so  few  of 
the  phenomena  of  plague  ;  and  on  that  ground  alone  a  nivre 
thorough  investigatiitn  is  demanded  by  science,  by  philanthropy,  and 
by  even  enlarged  self-interest." — Pp.  16-18. 

From  the  infermatioo  communicated  by  Mr  Holroyd,  it  ap- 
pears that,  according  to  the  observation  of  that  gcntlenum  and  UU 
witnesses,  quarantine  establishments  and  restrictions  are  nol  only 
inefficient  in  preventing  the  introduction  and  propagaUoD  of  plague, 
but  they  are  posilivi'ly  injnrioiis,  by  contributing  to  the  propsga- 
tion  of  the  disease. 

"  With  regard  to  the  inutility  of  quarantines,  especially  where 
the  plague  actually  exists,  Dr  Gregaan,  Mr  Abbot,  and  Or  Praner 
coincide  in  every  respect.  They  all  pbseive  that,  notwithstanding 
Europeans  are  accustomed  to  maintain  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  proper  and  only  precautions  for  preventing  the  ingress  of  the 
plague,  instances  from  time  to  time  occur  of  their  being  attacked 
and  falling  victims  to  the  malady. 

"  Dr  Gregson  speaks  very  forcibly  upon  this  subject.  He  says, 
'  I  consider  them  (quarantines)  inefBcient,  and  th:it  from  their  op- 
pressive and  partial  operation  they  huve,  instead  of  dimini^ing, 
propagated  the  disease  ;  and  hundreds  hare  been  sacriticed  bi 
being  torn  from  their  homes,  and  thrust  into  crowded,  overcharged 
and  tainted  lazzarets-'  Mr  Abbot  is  opposed  to  quarantines,  because 
lie  thinks  the  disease  '  is  infectious  and  not  contagious.'  The  opi- 
nion of  Dr  Pruner  is  curious,  as  he  lirst  considers  quarantine  to  be 
'  no  safeguard  at  all  against  the  plugue  ;'  but  immediately  goes  • 
to  say  '  it  can  only  be  a  safeguard  in  countries  where  the  disease 
not  endemical.'  Dr  Pruner  has,  however,  given  us  an  instance 
his  answer  to  the  preceding  question  of  '  an  Italian  who  kept  strict 
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quarantine^  but  wLo  was  nevertheless  attacked  with  the  disease  and 
died/  Clot  Bey  has  expressed  himself  very  strongly  on  the  subject  of 
quarantines,  and  entirely  corroborates  the  views  of  these  gentlemen. 
In  speaking  of  Crete>  he  says^  *  Can  it  be  affirmed^  then,  that,  if  for 
six  years  Crete  has  been  exempt  from  the  scourge,  she  owes  her  heal- 
thy condition  to  the  establishment  of  quarantines  ?  This  cannot  be 
reasonably  pretended,  but  we  shall  see.  My  wishes  are  truly  sin- 
cere that  the  measures  adopted  may  for  ever  be  the  safeguard  of  il. 
lustrious  Crete ;  but  unfortunately  I  fear  that  their  fulfilment  is  im- 
possible, for  my  opinion  is  that  the  plague,  being  endemic  through- 
out the  Levant,  spreads  itself  by  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
causes.  I  do  not  advocate  the  abolition  of  quarantines  ;  they  are  to 
a  certain  extent  useful ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  them  freed  from 
those  thousand  and  one  fiscal  practices,  which  are  antiquated  and 
vexatious ;  I  should  like  to  see  the  interests  most  important  to 
science,  commerce,  and  humanity  unshackled  by  self-interest.'  Clot 
Bey  then  remarks  on  the  quarantine  measures  adopted  in  Crete,  but 
deplores  the  folly  of  making  vessels  arriving  from  Greece  (herself 
under  sanatory  ragnlations)  undergo  quarantine  upon  their  arrival 
in  that  island,  and  vice  versa'* — Pp.  34-35. 

If  these  statements  be  well-founded,  what  a  prodigious  amount 
of  mischief  and  mortality  has  been  produced  by  quarantine  esta- 
blishments during  the  last  century.     In  what  a  pernicious  delu- 
sion have  the  governments  of  most  European  countries  been  hi- 
therto involved.     It  seems  as  if  they  had  laboured  with  the  most 
persevering  diligence  and  the  most  perverted  ingenuity  to  aggra- 
vate and  multiply  a  thousand-fold  all  the  natural  horrors  and  ca- 
lamities of  pestilence.     Sufficiently  severe  and  distressing  are  the 
whole  of  these  calamities  by  themselves  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  imagine  a  more  dreadful  scene  than  that  of  plague  raging 
in  the  midst  of  a  populous  city  ;  the  distemper  striking  down  its 
victims  in  family  after  family,  house  after  house,  and  street  after 
street,  until  the  sound  are  too  few  to  aid  the  sick,  and  the  living 
not  numerous  enough  to  bury  the  dead  ;  until  whole  houses  and 
streets  are  a  wilderness,  and  all  who  are  able  to  flee  desert  the  de- 
voted place.     Yet  gloomy  as  are  these  natural  evils,  tliey  are  trif- 
ling compared  to  those  created  by  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  man- 
kind ; — the  red-cross  on  the  doors  and  windows  of  infected  dwell- 
ings ;  the  forcible  shutting  up  of  houses  ;  the  lines  of  armed  sen- 
tinels ;  and  all  the  usual  array  of  means  to  prevent  intercourse  be- 
tween those  already  attacked  and  those  who  are  on  the  eve  of  be- 
ing attacked. 

**  Mute  the  voice  of  joy, 
And  hushed  the  clamour  of  the  busy  world. 
Empty  the  streets  with  uncouth  verdure  clad^ 
Into  the  worfet  of  deserts  sudden  turned 
The  cheerful  haunt  of  men  ;  unless  escaped 
Prom  the  doomed  house  where  matchless  honor  reigns.. 
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shut  up  b;  birbaroui  (rai  tl»  (lOillEii  wrctdi. 
Wiih  tnnty  wild  biealu  Iikuc  t  nnd  UhmI  Iv  Hea 
Screaming,  ihe  dreadful  policT  siTaigiUi 
Inhuman  ami  unwise.     Tlie  lUUen  door 
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The  fweit  engageaienl  of  the  feding  hearl. 
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To  us  it  appears  that  it  would  be  more  eligible  to  dispeose  wilb 
all  quarantioe  regulationB,  than  to  incor  the  risk  of  aggravatinK  t» 
so  great  an  amount  all  the  natural  evils  of  epidemic  disease.  Has 
the  mortality,  we  would  ask,  in  any  given  case,  been  greater  where 
no  means  of  precaution  or  prophylaiis  were  used,  and  where  they 
were  adopted  and  enforced  in  the  most  rigorous  manner  ?  From 
the  history  of  various  plague  epidemics,  for  instance,  those  of 
London,  Marseilles  in  17S1,  Nimeguen,  and  those  of  the  cities  of 
the  Levant,  it  appears  that  it  in  of  little  moment  nhetlier  prophy- 
lactic means  be  used  or  not ;  and  it  seems  most  natural  to  toink 
that,  wherever  the  disuase  has  arisen  spontaneously,  the  safe  plan 
is  not  to  confine  and  aliut  up  the  inhabitants  in  their  houses,  but 
to  allow  them  to  disperse  themselves  as  widely  as  possible  over 
the  open  country.  Clarendon  remarked,  that,  after  tlie  cfusation 
of  the  last  great  plague  in  London,  he  missed  very  few  of  his 
friends  and  associates  who  had  lived  in  the  best  ventilated  parts 
of  the  city  ;  and  the  mortality  had  fallen  chiefly  on  the  more  in- 
digent classes,  who  were  living  huddled  together  in  dense  masses 
in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  town. 

Another  reason  for  abolishing  altogether  quamntine  regulations, 
such  as  they  exist  at  present,  is  the  circumstance  of  their  excc»- 
sive  severity,  and  the  rigour  with  which  they  are  attempted  to  be 
enforced.  Wherever  laws  are  severe,  many  attempts  are  made  to 
evade  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  them ;  and  often  they  are 
carried  into  effect  very  partially.  This  we  hai-e  long  suspected 
to  be  the  cose  with  the  quarantine  laws ;  and  among  instances  o£ 
this,  one  is  given  by  Mr  Holroyd,  and  another  is  given  by  Dr  j 
Leaslie  Grcgson. 

"  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  plague  at  Bejroiit,  Hekekyan 
Elfendt  (now  Hekekyan  Bey)  accompanied  by  Mucktvir  Bey,  then  , 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  arrived  there  from  Alexandria  in  a 
vessel  of  wiir  belonging  to  Mahomed  Ali  PachH.  The  plague  at  thit  J 
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time  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  raging  at  the  latter  place.  They 
led  the  ship  and  proceeded  to  the  shore,  intending  to  land  ;  but 
Mahmood|Bey,  the'/vovemor  of  Bejrout,  having  received  intelligence 
of  their  intention,  came  to  the  shore  and  requested  them  to  remain 
in  their  habit.  He  then  retired,  but  shortly  returned  with  a  guard 
of  soldiers  to  accompany  them,  and  see  they  did  not  communicate 
with  the  people  of  the  town  ;  and  this  guard  conducted  Hekekyan 
and  Mucktar  Beys  through  the  town  to  Mahmood  Bey's  house,  a 
distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  two  Beys  entered  the 
Governor's  divan,  and  sat  on  chairs ;  coffee  was  brought,  placed 
upon  the  floor,  and  each  took  a  cup.  The  three  Beys  were  in  con- 
sultation for  some  time  respecting  the  best  means  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  plague,  and  eventually  they  made  arrangements  for 
placing  the  Cordon  around  Beyroot.  Afterwards  Hekekyan  and 
Mucktar  Beys  returned  to  the  shore,  accompanied  by  the  escort, 
and  embarked  for  their  vessel.  Here  they  remained  eight  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  the  mules  having  arrived,  they  landed  out- 
side the  Cordon  and  went  to  Deir  el  Kammar,  the  residence  of  the 
Emeer  Besheer,  thence  to  Cornail,  the  Pacha  s  coal  mines,  and^ 
after  being  in  Mount  Lebanon  five  days,  returned  to  Beyrout,  em- 
barked outside  the  Cordon,  and  proceeded  to  their  vessel.  They 
sailed  without  loss  of  time  for  Alexandria,  arrived  there  seven  days 
afterwards,  and  were  admitted  to  pratique  immediately. 

"  The  two  Beys  communicated  with  Alexandria,  where  the 
plague  was  raging,  previous  to  their  sailing  for  Beyrout,  and  it  ap- 
pears they  were  not  placed  in  quarantine  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
latter  port.  They  most  completely  communicated  with  Beyrouth 
ivhere  the  plague  was  reported  to  oe,  and  yet  were  not  placed  in 
quarantine  upon  their  return  to  Alexandria.  And  lastly,  they 
most  completely  communicated  with  Deir  el  Kammar  and  other 
parts  of  Mount  Lebanon,  the  inhabitants  of  which  pkoes  had  daily 
intercourse  with  Beyrout  after  the  existence  of  plague  was  dis- 
covered, and  previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Cordon.  Fear, 
therefore,  might  reasonably  have  been  entertained  of  the  two  Beys 
having  received  the  infection  of  plague,  and  of  their  giving  it  to 
others.  Besides,  after  communicating  with  Beyrout,  they  remain- 
ed on  board  eight  days,  and  then  landed  and  spent  five  days  in 
Mount  Lebanon  ;  and  as  the  quarantine  at  the  Pines  was  of  only 
seven  days'  duration,  persons  might  have  passed  the  prescribed  pe- 
riod of  detention  and  communicated  with  Deir  el  Kammar  and 
other  places  about  the  same  time  that  these  emissaries  of  the  Pacha 
reached  these  parts.  As  the  quarantine  at  Alexandria  from  B^- 
Tout  was  twenty*one  days  for  ships  of  war,  ought  not  the  Beys  to 
have  been  incarcerated  upon  their  return." — Pp.  10-12. 

<'  Do  you  consider  the  Board  of  Health  of  Alexandria  efficient  ? 

"  A.  No,  I  consider  it  inefficient,  expensive  even  to  prodigality, 
tyrannical  in  its  operations.  It  has  even  solicited  the  dismission  of 
zealous  medical  men,  because  they  had  reported  the  tricks  of  their 
emissaries.     I  may  mention  the  case  of  Dr  Bowring  and  Clot  Bey 


Bnilitig  fur  Syria,  its  keepiug  bnck  tlie  annuuDcement  of  a  case  of 
pisgue  till  they  saileil.  alttiough  the  case  was  Idiown  tliree  days  he- 
fi>re ;  tbey  were  not  out  of  si^ht  wlien  tlie  case  was  declared,  t 
saileil  for  Syria  a  few  hours  afterwards  nnd  had  eighteen  duy s  qaa- 
rantine.  I  know  the  CominiBsian  hustened  tlic  departnre  of  Clot 
Bey,  he  himself  liflving  told  me  that  be  meant  to  stop  in  Alexandria 
other  four  days," — P.  19. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  wlicn  quarantine  regulations  are  en- 
forced in  the  manner  here  rcprcscnteil,  tliey  cannot  fail  to  be 
worae  than  useless,  and  they  can  be  of  no  service  in  preventing 
the  introduction  of  a  dJacaRC  alleged  to  be  contagious  i  and  the 
sooner  the  whole  system  by  wliitili  they  are  enforced  is  abolished, 
it  will  be  the  better  for  the  countries  in  which  tbey  are  carried  on. 

But  it  may  be  argued,  if  tlie  large,  the  eompllcaled,  and  the  ex- 
pensive machinery  of  public  quarantines  be  useless  and  injurious, 
surely  there  must  be  leas  objertlon  to  individual  prophylactic  mea- 
sures. To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  certaiuly  every  one  in 
a  free  community  is  fully  entitled  to  adopt  all  necessary  precau- 
tions, and  all  prophylactic  measures,  the  execution  oFwhieli  does 
not  interfere  with  the  safety  or  the  comfort  of  others.  It  13  also 
manifest,  that  one  of  the  great  evils  of  public  quarantine  is,  that 
they  prevent  individuals  in  several  instances  from  having  recourse 
to  those  means  which  each  may  deem  requisite  for  his  security  and  . 
protection  amidst  the  visitation  of  epidemic  sickliness-  In  short, 
if  precautions  or  seclusion  be  adopted,  we  think  it  would  be  niucli 
more  judicious  to  leave  them  to  the  choice  of  individuals,  than  to 
adopt  a  great  general  system  of  compulsory  seclusion  and  segrega^ 
tion.  But  even  the  efficacy  of  these  precautions  may  very  justly 
be  questioned  ;  and  the  experience  of  every  plague  epidemic  ftir- 
nislies  numerous  instances  in  which  all  the  precautions  employed 
were  imavailing.  Without  going  back  to  such  instances  as  are 
given  by  De  Koe  and  Hodges,  take,  if  you  please,  the  following 
example  from  DrBowringof  the  precautionsof  a  oontagionist,  and 
their  efficacy. 

"  Those  who  took  the  greatest  precautions  were  among  the  suffer- 
ers. M.  Lardoni  was  a  remarkable  instance.  He  wa^  the  most  ti- 
mid of  men — he  never  viailed  his  pntients  bnt  on  horseback,  and  bis 
appearance  is  thus  dencribed  : — '  His  liafness  was  wholly  of  unsus- 
ceptible materialN,  his  saddle  closely  covered  with  oilcloth,  his  stir- 
rups were  braided,  and  his  reins  made  with  filaments  of  the  date 
tree ;  he  had  a  huge  oilskin  cloak  in  the  shape  of  a  sack,  which  rose 
above  his  head  and  descended  beneath  his  feet ;  he  was  always  es- 
corted by  four  servants,  one  before,  one  behind,  and  one  at  each  side, 
so  that  no  person  could  upprouch  him.'  A  thousand  other  ridiculous 
precautions  were  adopted  by  him  ;  they  were  all  in  vain  ;  he  was  at- 
tacked, though,  for  two  days  after  the  attack,  he  declared  it  was  im- 
possible it  shonld  be  the  plague  ;  011  the  third  he  announced  that  it 
was  really  the  dreaded  calamity,  and  died  soon  nfter." — 1'.  27> 
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In  short,  the  actual  evils  of  the  present  quarantine  system  are 
greater  than  those  of  the  plague,  which  they  are  meant  to  prevent. 
Many  of  their  rules  and  restrictions,  and  many  of  their  ceremo- 
nies, especially  as  to  letters  and  various  articles  of  merchandize, 
are  manifestly  useless,  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  plague  is 
really  contagious.  Many  of  them  are  also  insufficient,  and  quite 
incapable  of  preventing  the  disease  from  appearing.  Thirdly,  se- 
veral of  their  rules  are  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious,  and  ap- 
pear rather  calculated  to  propagate  the  disease  than  to  prevent  its 
diffusion.  Fourthly,  several  of  the  observances  and  practices  en- 
joined by  the  quarantine  regulations  are  inconsistent  with  others, 
unreasonable  in  themselves,  and  by  no  means  uniform  in  princi- 
ple. And  lastly,  the  impediments  which  they  cause  to  commerce 
and  to  travelling  are  so  great  and  so  insufferable,  that  nothing  but 
a  clearly  and  well  established  necessity  can  justify  their  continuance. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  take  rather  a  hasty,  and  perhaps  an 
imperfect  view  of  this  subject  at  present,  chiefly  suggested  by  the 
tracts  of  Dr  Bowring  and  Mr  Holroyd.  We  shall  have  occasion, 
however,  again  to  revert  to  4;he  subject  in  considering  the  publi-» 
cations  of  Clot  Bey  and  M.  Bulard ;  and  we  shall  then,  in  all 
probability,  give  some  of  the  points  a  more  full  and  thorough  con- 
sideration. Meanwhile,  we  must  say,  that  so  many  arguments 
have  been  adduced  tending  to  invalidate  the  doctrine  of  contagion 
as  to  plague,  that  it  is  impossible  to  look  on  that  disease  in  the 
same  light  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  viewed. 


Aet.  V. — 1.  Practical  Observations  on  Diseases  of  Women^ 
illustrated  with  Cases  and  Earplanatory  Plates.  By  Wil- 
liam Jones,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Free  Dispensary  and 
Infirmary  for  Women,  &c.  &c.     liOndon,  1889*     Pp.  9.9J&, 

2.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Functio7i  and  Diseases  of  the 
Unimpregnated  Womh^  illustrated  by  Plates^  S^c,  ;  with  a 
Chapter  on  Leucorrhosa^  Fluor  albus^  or  Weakness.  By 
Charles  Wallee,  M.D.,  Consulting  Physician- Accoucheur 
to  the  London  Midwifery  Institution,  &c.  &c.  London,  1810. 
Pp.  200. 

"  To  treat  successfully  any  disease  it  is  necessary  to  know  it," 
has  long  been  a  maxim  m  medicine  ;  and  the  improvements  in 
the  means  of  diagnosis  which  an  enlightened  pathology  has  sug- 
gested, have  done  much  to  render  this  a  more  easy  task  than  once 
it  was.  To  no  class  of  diseases  have  pathological  researches  ren- 
dered more  valuable  service  than  to  those  affecting  the  uterine 
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syatcm  ;  and  unce  men  of  enllgliteDed  understandings  and  cutii- 
vated  minds  lisve  devoted  tlieir  lalenLs  and  tlieirzcnl  to  tliis  brancli 
of  the  profession,  wc  are  in  iwsscssion  of  a  body  of  evidtnci- 
vbich  renders  the  ascertaining  the  nature  of  tlieac  diseases  mure 
sure,  and  their  treatment  more  successful. 

Amongst  the  latest  aids  to  our  means  of  examining  tlie  slate  nf 
the  uterus  in  disease  is  the  speculum,  an  instrument  whieli  Berti-s 
to  bring  within  the  reach  of  vision,  a  part  of  the  body,  on  tli: 
condition  of  which  the  ordinary  means  of  examination  ar«  unable 
to  furnish  information.  Like  every  other  discovery,  however,  its 
value  may  becxaggerated;  forwhiUtsomerationallyconBnc  its  em- 
ployment to  those  cases  only  where  the  ordinary  means  of  examina- 
tion prove  insufficient  to  aBcerbiin  the  nature  of  the  disease,  others 
bestow  on  it  the  highest  encomiums,  as  ameansof  examination  which 
ought  in  every  case  to  be  employed.  Amongst  tlie  latter  class  is  M  r 
Jones,  who,  in  bis  anxiety  for  the  universal  adoption  of  this  in- 
Etrument  into  practice,  has  allowed  his  zeal  to  outstrip  his  pru- 
dence, and,  by  wishing  to  i>rove  too  much,  has  greatly  weakened 
his  cause.  He  attributes  the  lose  of  many  an  unfortunate  patient, 
"  in  the  full  pride  of  youth  and  bloom  of  womanhood,"  to  the  pn- 
fortunate  prejudices  which  still  exist  against  the  cmploynieDt  of 
this  instrument;  and  his  work  is  apparently  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving,  that  no  means  are  sufficient  to  detect  disease  of 
the  utoruE,  unless  conjoined  with  tliat  of  the  speculum.  The 
greater  portion  of  his  volume  is  therefore  devoted  to  the  narratioa 
of  eases  illustrative  of  the  uses  of  Una  instrument,  but,  unforttt-^ 
natcly  for  his  theory,  the  far  greater  portion  of  these  cases  prot^P 
that  the  speculum  was  employed  unnecessarily,  and  even  after  in 
employment,  gave  no  more  information  than  what  ihe  sympl 
ami  more  usual  mode  of  examination  had  already  detected, 
few  of  the  cases,  however,  its  use  was  obviously  indicated,  and  i(fl 
great  advantages  rendered  apparent.  The  collection  of  cases  it^ 
nevertheless,  of  considerable  value,  and,  being  arranged  aystft-' 
niaticolly,  easily  consulted.  I'hese  eases  also  serve  to  prove,  what 
is  but  too  frequently  loosely  stated,  even  in  many  systematic 
works,  that  the  same  disease  may  be  produced  by  very  vaijousa 
affections  of  the  generative  organs.  As  ilbistrntive  of  thi^4 
we  refer  more  particularly  to  his  scries  of  cases  showing  thq| 
different  disorders  which  may  give  rise  to  rocnorrhagia  ana  letii 
corrho3a.  Mr  Jones,  however,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  pr* 
fession  for  his  zeal  in  drawing  their  attention  to  a  means  of  explo- 
ration  rather  too  much  neglected  in  this  country. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  speculum  table,  which  Mr  Jonei 
says  he  has  "  contrived  for  the  purpose,"  and  of  which  he  lia' 
given  a  representation,  is  very  similar,  but  not  so  eonvenienl  *' 
the  ordinary  speculum  table  used  at  the  Venereal  Hospital  ■ 
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Paris,  and  many  similar  institutions  on  the  Continent.  In  Mr 
Joneses  table,  the  legs  of  the  patient  are  supported  at  the  bend  of 
the  knee  on  a  kind  of  hook  or  stilts,  whilst,  in  the  others,  the  feet 
are  supported  on  a  kind  of  shelf  in  front  of  the  table,  which  ren- 
ders the  position  much  less  irksome  to  the  patient,  and  is  one  far 
more  easily  assumed. 

Dr  Waller,  the  well  known  editor  of  the  late  edition  of  Den- 
man'^s  Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Midwifery,  states  in  his  pre- 
face, that  the  chief  subject  matter  of  his  work  was  published  in  the 
form  of  lectures  in  die  Lancet  for  1839-40  ;  but  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  collect  the  scattered  materials,  in  order  to  present  to  the 
profession  a  condensed  account  of  the  more  common  diseases  to 
which  the  uterine  system  is  obnoxious. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  this  volume  are  divided  into  four 
heads.  1.  The  function  of  the  unimpr^^ated  uterus.  2.  The 
diseases  of  that  function.  3.  The  period  of  female  life  designat- 
ed the  turn  of  life.     4.  The  diseases  of  the  uterus  itself. 

The  present  volume  contains  a  short  and  succinct  practical  ac- 
count of  the  principal  morbid  states  either  of  the  functions  or  the 
structure  of  tne  womb,  the  best  methods  of  distinguishing  them, 
and  the  means  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tual in  removing  them,  and  where  this  is  impracticable  of  alleviat- 
ing their  effects. 

After  some  observations  on  the  function  of  the  unimpregnated 
womb,  or,  in  other  words,  the  process  of  menstruation,  Dr  Waller 
proceeds  to  consider  the  disorders  to  which  this  function  is  liable, 
under  the  separate  heads  of  amenorrhcea,  Emansio  mensium^  and 
its  causes,  Cnlorosis,  suppression,  acute  and  chronic,  menorrhagia, 
active  and  passive,  dysmenorrhoea,  cessation,  and  lastly,  sterility. 
He  then  considers  the  diseases  of  the  unimpregnated  womb,  ar- 
ranging under  this  head,  inflammation,  (Metritis) ;  and  of  the 
orifice  and  neck  of  the  organ,  neuralgia.  Tympanites  Uteris  cal- 
culus, worms,  moles,  hydatids,  malignant  ulcer,  caidiflower  excres- 
cence, cancer,  fungoid  tumour,  polypus,  and  tuberculated  uterus ; 
and  the  volume  is  concluded  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  leucorrhcea. 

Though  on  none  of  these  subjects  are  the  accounts  lengthened, 
the  author  always  gives  all  the  requisite  infonnation,  and  the  reader 
will  find  that  he  obtains,  in  a  small  compass,  a  distinct  view  of  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  each  disorder. 

In  treating  of  menorrhagia,  which  Dr  Waller  distinguishes,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  practice  of  nosologists,  into  active  and  pas- 
sive^  he  very  properly  remarks,  that  **  effusions  of  blood  from  the 
womb  are  not  always  the  result  of  simple  functional  disorder ;  they 
are  the  never-failing  attendants  of  many  organic  diseases.  Hemor- 
rhage occurs  in  polypus^  hydatids^  cauliflower  excrescences^  carci<* 
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nnniD,  mulignant  ulcer,  fungus  b<vmatodt»,  9iV-  Some  females, 
again,  liise  cooHi  lie  ruble  quanlitiee  of  bluod  during  pregnancy.  The 
aiitbar  attends  a  lady  who  for  the  tirst  fuar  muDtha  sutfera  greallf 
from  repeatctl  Boudings.  It  will  be  apparent,  therefore,  that  in 
all  castas  of  protracted  bleedings  from  tbe  wumb,  an  examinatioa  jter 
vaginam  muitt  be  made,  tbat  their  nature  and  cause  may  he  satis* 
Fautorily  necertained,  us  incalculable  miBcliief  might  be  the  result  of 
an  erroneous  opinion  in  thi^  respect." — Pp-  61,  62. 

In  delivering  the  method  of  treatment,  Dr  Waller  judiciously 
adheres  to  the  distinction  of  the  disease  into  active  and  passive. 
The  former  he  recommends  to  be  treated  altogether  as  an  active 
hemorrhage,  by  the  use  of  general  blood-letting,  perfect  rest,  low 
diet,  laxative  medicines,  and  the  use  of  refrigerants.  This  we  are 
glad  to  see  so  carefully  observed  and  enforced ;  for  whatever  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  we  know  that  many  practitioners  abstaia  most 
religiously  from  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and  confine  the  whole  treat* 
inent  to  the  exhibition  of  acetate  of  lead.  There  is  nothing,  bow- 
ever,  so  effectual  in  checking  this  form  of  menorrhagia  as  general 
blood-letting ;  and  it  is  sometimes  requisite  to  carry  it  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

Another  remedy  which  Dr  Waller  recommends,  and  in  recom- 
mending which  we  entirely  concur  with  him,  is  the  use  of  nitre, — 
an  old  remedy,  but  which  is  now,  perhaps,  too  much  neglected. 

In  the  passive  form  of  the  disease  a  different  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  indicated ;  and  astringents,  sedatives,  and  tonics,  are  tlie 
chief  remedies. 

In  enumerating  the  various  remedies  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  menorrhagia,  he  mentions  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance as  to  the  effects  of  vinegar  in  suspending  for  a  time  the 
raenstnial  discharge.  A  lady  informed  him  that,  when  she  wish- 
ed to  spend  an  evening  from  home  during  the  catamenial  period, 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  a  gill  of  vinegar,  which  had  the 
invariable  effect  of  stopping  the  discharge  tilt  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  it  regularly  and  constantly  returned.  This  is  a  prac- 
tice which  is  but  loo  common  amongst  unmarried  females;  and 
several  cases  have  come  under  our  notice  where  a  bad  state  of 
health  was  attributed  to  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  this  perni- 
cious practice. 

Dr  Waller  appears  to  place  little  confidence  in  the  powers  of  the 
ergot  of  rye  in  menorrhagia ;  a  circumstance  to  be  ascribed,  per- 
haps, in  some  degree  to  the  form  of  the  preparation,  and  the  mode 
of  administering  the  agent.  He  directs  half-a-drachm  of  Battley's 
e-sscnce  of  ergot  to  be  given  only  every  six  or  eight  hours.  To 
produce  a  decided  impression  on  the  system,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  administer  the  same  dose  every  hour.  But  the  fresh  powder 
diffused  through  water  appears  to  be  a  more  sure  and  powerful  pre- 
paration. He  very  properly  recommends  that  it  should  not  be 
trusted  lo  alone. 


; 
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In  administering  the  superacetate  of  lead,  Dr  Waller  gives  one 
or  two  grains  with  a  quarter  or  half  grain  of  opium  every  two 
hours  till  four  doses  are  taken,  then  waits  several  hours,  in  case  un- 
pleasant symptoms  manifest  themselves,  before  repeating  the  me- 
dicine in  a  similar  cautious  manner. 

The  unpleasant  symptoms  consist  of  griping  and  colicky  pains ; 
and  though  these  are  usually  obviated  by  the  addition  of  the 
opium,  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  are  developed  with  much 
severity,  and  cease  only  on  giving  up  the  use  of  the  lead.  In  such 
circumstances,  Dr  Waller  thinks  it  better  to  wait  a  little,  and, 
should  abdominal  pains  be  complained  of,  the  remedy  must  be 
laid  aside.  If  no  such  unpleasant  symptoms  ensue  after  the  lapse 
of  three  or  four  hours,  the  same  number  of  pills  may  be  again  pre- 
scribed, the  patient  being,  at  the  same  time,  closely  watched,  lest 
circumstances  should  occur  requiring  an  immediate  discontinuance 
of  the  lead.  Under  these  restrictions,  with  the  exercise  of  proper 
care,  the  superacetate  he  allows  to  be  an  invaluable  medicine ; 
but  he  regards  it  as  a  dangerous  remedy,  if  used  without  due  cau- 
tion. 

Dysmenorrhoea  is  one  of  these  diseases,  which,  more  than  any 
other,  has  been  generally  treated  empirically.  This  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  affection  having  been  regarded  as  a  disease, 
while  it  should  have  been  considered  a  symptom  only. 

Of  dysmenorrhoea,  Dr  Waller  distinguishes  two  species,  the 
first,  dysmenorrhoea,  with  the  formation  of  membranous  produc- 
tions or  shreds ;  the  second,  dysmenorrhoea  without  the  forma- 
tion of  membranous  shreds. 

It  is  well-known  that  Dr  Denman,  who  first,  perhaps,  described 
accurately  the  first  variety,  maintained  the  opinion  "  that  no  woman 
in  the  habit  of  forming  this  membrane  has  been  known  to  con- 
ceive while  this  habit  exists  i^  and  it  is  also  known  that  this  opi- 
nion has  been  very  generally  repeated  by  most  authors  since  the 
time  of  Dr  Denman.  This,  however,  Dr  Waller  sees  occasion 
to  controvert,  on  the  ground  of  many  well  authenticated  cases 
which  prove  the  contrary,  and  two  or  three  under  his  own  care, 
in  which,  though  membranous  menstruation  had  existed  for  some 
time,  yet  impregnation  followed  almost  immediately  after  mar- 
riage. 

The  truth  is,  that  sometimes  in  mild  cases  marriage  and  its 
consequences  effect  a  sort  of  temporary  cure  ;  but  the  individual 
is  often  in  danger  of  various  accidents  and  diseases  during  the  pe- 
riod of  pregnancy ;  and  sometimes  sudden  miscarriage  ensues. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  membranous  production  ?  Dr  Wal- 
ler informs  his  readers,  that,  in  some  cases,  its  formation  may  be 
attributed  to  an  action  of  the  vessels  amounting  to  inflammation, 
and  here  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  al- 
lows, will  be  necessary.  Our  experience  leads  us  to  think,  that,  in 
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most  casus  of  ibis  variety  of  (Ij'gineTiorrlia-a,  there  is  no  doubt  llitl 
tliere  is  iuflaoiiiiation  of  the  ioocr  or  mucous  surface  of  the 
womb,  ^^bicli,  being  in  several  respects  similar  to  n  serous  mem- 
brsne,  actually  assumes  tlie  infltunmatory  state  peculiar  to  tiiesc 
nicinbrnncs.  The  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  then  felt  tumid,  prornt- 
nent,  hard,  and  painful  on  pressure  ;  and  we  know,  from  examin- 
ing uteri  of  this  kind  after  death,  that  they  are  highly  vascuhir. 
lu  all  EUL-h  cases,  depletion  by  cupping  from  the  loins,  ae  recoin- 
tncndcd  by  the  autlior,  is  the  appropriate  remedy  ;  aad  Bome- 
times  it  is  requisite  to  practise  this  depletion  periodically ;  for  the 
inflammatory  state  is  clirunic.  In  some  instances,  we  have  bccd 
a  blood-letting  of  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces,  itnmedialely  be- 
fore the  approach  of  the  menstrual  period,  follovfcd  by  an  opiate,  J 
productive  of  great  rcUef;  but  usually  remedies  require  to  beeoo-l 
tinned  for  some  time,  in  order  to  subdue  the  inflammatory  actionti 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  morbid  secretion. 

One  variety  of  this  disorder  Dr  Waller  ascribes  to  rheuinstin 
of  the  womb. 

On  this  subject,  the  work  of  Mr  Jones  coDtains  some  valaable  ' 
information,  where  he  points  out  the  connection  of  this  disease 
with  engorgement,  wiilt  induration,  with  chronic  inflammation, 
and  with  scirrhous  enlargement  of  the  os,  neck,  or  body  of  the 
uterus.      The  cause  being  detected,  the  appropriate   treatment  J 
soon  effects  a  cure. 

Tlie  subject  of  sterility  is  rather  a  strange  topic  in  a  work  pn^  J 
fessing  to  treat  merely  of  the  diseases  of  the  uniniprcgnated  womU 

It  is  remarkable  that  mosi  authors  on  midwifery  attributf! 
iterility  to  the  faults  in  function  or  organization  of  tlie  fetnnl 
organs,  and  but  seldom,  or  at  least  in  a  mnch  smaller  degree,  U^'1 
those  of  the  male.  A  circumstance  which  Dr  Waller  relates,  how-' 
ever,  and  the  case  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  of  a  woman  not 
having  a  family  to  her  Hrst  husband,  but  having  one  to  her  second, 
apparently  shows  that  the  male  is  often  as  nuich  at  fault  as  tbe  , 
female,  and  not  merely  that  the  uterine  system  was  insensible  I 
the  semen  of  one  man,  and  stimulated  by  that  of  another. 

The  diseases  of  the  unirapregnated  womb  have  apparently  r^^ 
eeived  a  considerable  share  of  attention  from  Dr  Waller.    Infiam- 
mation  of  the  uterus,  as  also  that  of  its  os  and  cerviit,  are  well  de- 
scribed, and  the  treatment  recommended  founded  on  sound  patho- 
lo^.     Neuralgia  of  the  uterus  ho  treats  as  a  general  afFcctiou,  foe 
vhich  he  prescribes  tonics,  particularly  iron,  in  the  form  of  sul-  J 
phate,  nutritious  food,  stinmlating  drinks,  strict  confinement  tol 
the  homontal  position,  occasional  anodynes,  especially  a  full  opi-T 
ftte  at  bed-time,  and,  if  there  should  be  any  inflammatory  symp- 
toms, a  few  leeches  to  the  vulva,  or  cupping  to  the  loins.     For 
the  sake  of  regulating  the  bowels  he  prefers  the  daily  administa- 
tion  of  an  enema,  to  tue  practice  of  giving  medicines  by  the  uiou(llf_ 
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.  On  this  subject  and  the  use  of  local  depletion,  in  relieving  and 
removing  the  pain,  we  would  refer  to  the  interesting  case  recorded 
by  Dr  Scott  in  the  forty-second  volume  of  this  Journal  (p.  306). 

Dr  Waller  considers  the  disease  described  under  the  name  of 
hydrometra  or  ascites  lUerinus  to  be  merely  a  large  single  hy- 
datid filling  and  dilating  the  uterus,  as,  both  in  the  case  which  he 
himself  witnessed,  and  those  which  are  recorded,  where  the  symp- 
toms were  particularly  described,  it  was  observed  that,  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  fluid,  a  membranous  bag  was  expelled. 

Among  the  symptoms  attending  the  corroding  or  malignant 
idcer  of  the  womb,  attention  is  directed  to  the  particular  kind  of 
pain  [which  occurs  in  this  variety  of  uterine  disease*  This  is 
stated  to  be  of  a  burning  or  scalding  nature,  and  to  be  so  patho- 
gnomonic of  the  disease,  that,  even  before  an  examination  is  insti- 
tuted, the  disease  may  be  named.  In  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  presence  of  this  disease  is  suspected,  we  agree  with  Mr  Jones 
in  recommending  careful  examination  by  the  speculum,  as  the  only 
sure  mode  of  deciding  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  distinguish- 
ing it  from  others  with  which  it  may  be  confounded.  Dr  Waller 
believes  that  the  original  cause  of  this  malignant  ulceration  is  in- 
flammation, which  is  not  essentially  specific  in  its  character,  but  ob- 
serves the  same  laws,  and  yields  to  the  same  treatment  as  in  any  or- 
flinary  case ;  and  that  the  specific  character  which  the  disease  af- 
terwards assumes  is  determined  by  the  tendency  to  malignant  ac- 
tion which  exists  in  the  individual  constitution.  As  the  disease 
makes  its  appearance  most  generally  about  that  period  of  life  when 
the  catamenia  cease  to  flow,  no  uneasiness  experienced  in  the  ge» 
nital  organs,  at  that  time  of  life,  should  be  lightly  passed  over. 
As  prophylactic  measures,  Dr  Waller  advises  the  general,  but  es- 
pecially the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  and  careful  attention  to  tlie 
state  of  the  bowels,  together  with  the  warm  hip-bath ;  anodynes 
at  bed-time  ;  the  frequent  use  of  hot  injection  into  the  vagina  of 
decoction  of  poppy-heads,  or  of  hemlock  leaves.  When  ulcera- 
tion has  taken  place,  he  regards  the  case  as  hopeless,  though,  by 
the  employment  of  judicious  means,  some  amount  of  relief  may 
be  obtained.  The  removal,  by  operation,  of  the  diseased  portions, 
as  recommended  by  Lisfranc,  he  thinks,  might  prove  successful ; 
but  he  has  never  witnessed  a  case  in  point. 

The  cauliflower  degeneration,  differing  from  the  other  malignant 
diseases,  in  not  being  attended  with  much  pain,  though  apparent- 
ly a  necessarily  fatal  disease,  he  regards  as,,  to  a  certain  extent, 
under  the  influence  of  remedies,  so  that  life  may  be  prolonged  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  rendered  comparatively  comfortable.  The 
means  recommended  by  the  author  for  this  purpose  are,  strict 
maintenance  of  the  recumbent  posture,  venesection,  or  topical 
blood-lettings  occasionally  repeated,  cold  local  applications,  the 
use  of  laxatives,  and  spare  diet. 
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Seirrlius,  one  of  the  most  common  an<l  fatal  diseases  of  llie  «t*- 
TH8,  is  fully  described.  Dr  Waller  has  given  a  (itale  of  a  prcpa- 
FBtion,  which  shows  that  this  disease  occasionally  conimeoceB  in 
the  body  of  that  organ,  though  this  is  not  its  comiiiun  coiirve. 
Ur  Waller  would  heBitotc  to  recommend  extirpation  of  the  ate- 
nis,  the  success  of  the  cases  which  have  been  operated  on  not  be- 
ing such  as  to  recommend  its  adoption  ;  beEides.,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  sikecess,  if  the  organ  be  attached  to  the  Eur- 
Tounding  parts,  or  if  the  xagina  bo  involved  in  the  disease. 

Nothing  of  interest  i^  noticed  regard! ng/Mn^»«  hcematodes  or 
pnlt/pvs  uteri.  The  tubereul  a  led  uterus,  and  the  symptoms  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  arc  pretty  fully  described;  and,  though  Dr 
Waller  has  never  seen  an  instance  in  which  medicine  effected  a 
removal  of  the  fleshy  tumours,  he  suites  that  he  has  been  success- 
ful in  arrcstinjj  its  progress  for  many  years  at  least.  The  means 
which  hfl  adopted  for  this  purpose  were,  general  and  local  blood- 
lettings, aperients  to  obviate  constipation,  mercury  in  small  doses, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  ptyalism,  and  confinement  to  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  so  long  as  uneasiness  was  experienced.  If  much 
restlessness  be  experienced,  an  anodyne  is  recominL'nded  at  bed- 
time. 

His  lost  chapter  is  on  leiicorrhcca.  and  he  justly  remarks,  that 
much  of  the  ditfictilty  e;iperienccd  in  the  removal  of  the  complaint 
arises  from  the  want  of  discrimioating  the  various  causes  which  pro- 
duce it.  These  he  attributes  to  live  stales,  I.  InOammation  of 
the  vagina;  S.  Relaxation  and  debility ;  3.  Habit;  4.  Sympathe- 
tic irritation;  5.  Uterine  leucorrhoen. 

On  this  subject  much  valuable  information  is  cmtained  in  the 
work  of  Mr  Jones,  in  his  series  of  cases  on  leucorrhoea  ;  and  for 
the  illustration  of  this  and  various  other  morbid  stites  of  the 
uterus,  we  recommend  its  careful  perusal. 


Art.  VI. — J  Treutieeoji  the  Sympathetic  ftelation  between 
the  Stomnch  and  the  Brain,  and  i/.roughout  between  the 
Digestive  and  the  Nercous  Systems  in  the  Causation  and 
'  Cure  of  Diseases  :  with  ajt  Appendix,  containing  a  few 
-y^  observatimson  certain  poiiUi  connected  tcitk  the  Treatment 
nf  Chronic  Disease  andila  attendant  Debility.  By  Charles 
WiCHTMAN,  M.  D.,  Licentiate  of  the  R.  Coll.  of  PhysiciaM 
of  London,  and  Resident  Physician  in  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 
London.  1840.     12mo.     Pp.  192. 

When  an  English  physician  publishes  a  work  on  any  su'bject 
in  physiology,  pathology,  or  therapeutics,  he  generally  pursaes 
a  plan  different  from  that  observed  by  a  foreign  physician.      The 
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latter  almost  invariably  knows  what  has  previously  been  MTitten 
on  the  subject  by  different  authors,  or  he  labours  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  researches  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
line  of  inquiry ;  and  after  giving  a  tolerably  full  and  accurate 
view  of  what  has  been  already  done  before  his  own  time,  he  then 
submits  to  the  reader  the  observations,  experiments,  and  researches 
which  he  has  made  personally, — shows  wherein  he  has  had  occasion 
to  rectify,  to  extend,  or  to  modify, — and  concludes,  by  giving  the 
general  results  of  the  whole  amount  of  information  collected  by 
the  different  individuals,  by  whom  the  subject  has  been  investi- 
gated. 

The  English  physician,  though  he  sometimes  follows  this  course, 
by  no  means  does  so  at  all  times.  Regarding  what  others  have 
seen,  said,  thought,  or  written,  he  is  little  solicitous.  If  he  pos-* 
sesses  this  knowledge,  it  is  well,  and  perhaps  he  notices  in  a  cur- 
sory manner  the  share  which  a  few  of  the  leading  inquirers  have 
had  in  elucidating  the  subject.  But  if  he  possesses  it  not,  it  is 
equally  well,  and  he  gives  himself  little  concern  about  the  matter. 
He  has  made  upon  a  particular  subject  some  observations  and  re- 
flections, which  he  thinks  are  well-founded  ;  he  has  drawn  some 
conclusions,  and  made  some  practical  applications,  which  he  be- 
lieves deserve  to  be  known  ;  and,  little  solicitous  whether  any 
other  person  has  considered  the  subject,  or  what  has  been  said 
by  others,  he  forthwith  publishes  his  own  views. 

Each  of  these  methods  have  advantages  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  other;  and  though  we  do  not  disguise  the  &ct,  that  we  like 
much  to  peruse  the  elaborate  and  learned  treatises  of  foreign  phy- 
sicians, in  which  the  whole  literary  history  of  the  subject  is  clearly 
and  methodically  unfolded  before  our  eyes,  still  we  think  the 
original  observations  of  the  English  physicians  often  possess  a  de- 
gree and  kind  of  interest,  which  leaves,  perhaps,  a  deeper,  and 
often  a  more  lasting  impression.  The  foreign  monographs  are 
generally  more  learned  and  more  instructive  ;  the  English  essays 
are  not  unfrequently  remarkable  for  originality,  and  the  truly  prac« 
tical  tone  of  their  remarks.  The  foreign  monographs  please,  by 
the  fulness  and  comprehensiveness  of  their  facts  and  arguments, 
and,  by  making  the  reader  feel  that  he  sees  all  that  is  known  on 
the  subject,  satisfy  curiosity,  and  often  stop  all  further  inquiry. 
The  English  essays  have  the  merit  of  seldom  allowing  readers  of 
ordinary  information  to  perceive  tliat  anything  is  wanting ;  and 
while  they  give  information,  which  is  so  easily  understood  that 
the  reader  is  astonished  that  it  did  not  all  occur  before,  they  often, 
especially  on  a  second  perusal,  suggest  subjects  for  farther  re- 
search, and  more  detailed  inquiry. 

The  author  of  the  present  essay  is  somewhat  in  the  predicament 
now  mentioned.  He  is  evidently  a  person  of  much  observation 
and  reflection^  and  one  who  has  not  allowed  the  cases  which  he  has 
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had  oocaaion  to  ticai,  to  past  befon  his  eyes  wMkolii  oEsorfni^ 
them  carefully,  and  thinking  on  4iem  repei^l7*r  His  MmaiSm 
had  been  originally  directed  to  the  subject  by  ha^ng  jehoamn  kibr 
his  inaugural  dissertation,  which  was  published  in  1808,  :witli  As 
title  of  jbe  Consensu  Ventriculum  inter  ei  Cerebram  ;v.aiid  «ii^ 
that  period  it  has  formed  the  sulg^  of  firequent  meditetiqii^  vhfdi 
has  at  length  assumed  the  form  of  the  present  tnaliaew  .Dt  Wi^^ 
man  canmdly  acknowledges  that  he  was  not  awaiie  af  any  iqpMie 
treatise  on  the  subject  either  in  the  English  or  any  other  laiigiiMe ; 
and  it  was  only  afler  he  had  been  for  advanced  in  the  compoAtuA 
of  his  treatise,  that  he  became  informed  of  the  writinga  of  Veegeaa 
and  Bahn*  He  adds,  however,  that  he  has  neither  se^s^  Cbaae  nw 
any  other  works  on  the  subject,  and  to  no  author  who  haa  vxittadi 
expreasW  upon  the  subject  has  he  been  indebted  for  a.  aioglft  ro*^ 
mark  therewith  connected.  The  present  treatise,  theiefavC) 
inay  be  regarded  as  in  this  respect  at  least  entitled  to  the  in<9tt  oC 
originality* 

While  we  do  not  regret  that  Dr  Wightman  has  ndt  eoaaulled 
the  writings  of  his  predecessors  on  the  sulnect,  and  nee  nlhsr 
pleased  to  receive  the  performance  of  one  who  has .  been  obtjMl 
to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  reason  for  himself  nor  are  we  stfBe'ttat 
the  knowledge  obtauied  from  these  sources  wouldhave  in  any  degree 
added  to  the  value  of  his  own  work ;-— we  may  be  permitted  to  aay^ 
ihat  Uiere  are,  besides  the  works  referred  to  by  him,  several  in  vdiidf 
the  subject  is  treated,  not  expressly  peihaps,  but  in  considesahle 
fulness  and  detail.  It  is  not  perhaps  reasonable  to  expect  that  he 
should  have  referred  to  the  writings,  of  Dr  Willis,  which,  though 
now  something  antiquated,  contain  upon  this  very  subject  many 
original,  just,  and  instructive  observations,— especially  in  his  trea* 
tise  de  Morbis  ConvulsiviSy  and  in  the  Pars  Pathdogica  of  the 
essav  de  Anima  Brvtorum.  The  Lectures  of  Boerhaave  also 
on  thediseases  of  the  nerves,  delivered  in  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  but  only  published  in  1761  by  Van  Eems,  con- 
tain many  useful  facts  on  this  subject,  and  may  be  regarded, 
next  to  the  writings  of  Willis,  as  the  great  source  from  which 
subsequent  writers  derived  many  of  their  doctrines. 

We  have,  however,  on  a  former  occasion,  (in  Vol.xlv.p.  441,) 
spoken  so  fully  of  the  writers  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  do  any  more  at  present  than  indicate  merely  the  names  and 
writings  of  those  who  have  studied  most  to  elucidate  the  subject. 
The  dissertation  of  Daniel  Langhans,  De  Consensu  Partiun^ 
published  atGottingen  in  1749,  and  aflcrwards republished  in  1757 
by  Haller,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Collections,  illustrating  the 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  contains  the  first  systematic 
view  on  this  subject.  Next  to  this  may  be  placed  the  Observa- 
tions of  Dr  Robert  Whytt  on  Nervous  Disorders,  published  first 
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in  1764,  and  afterwards  in  1765  and  1767.  The  work  of  Rahn 
did  not  appear  till  1777,  and  was  republished  in  1795  by  Ludwig 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Collection  of  Writers  on  Neurology. 
All  these  works  are  excellent,  and  merit  attentive  perusal ;  but  all 
of  them,  perhaps,  are  exceeded  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  plan 
and  completeness  of  detail  by  the  excellent  dissertation  of  John 
Heineken,  published  at  Gottingen  in  1783 — De  Morbis  Nervo- 
rum  eorumque  frequentissima  ew  abdomine  origine^  and  repub- 
lished by  the  same  collector  in  his  second  volume  in  1792.  The 
detailed  mode  in  which  Heineken  traces  the  origin  of  many  ner- 
vous diseases  to  disorder  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Splanchnic  nerves  and  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
shows  that  he  understood  the  nature  of  this  connection  very  com- 
pletely, and  well  appreciated  its  influence.  Our  limits  will  not  al- 
low us  at  present  to  describe  the  course  of  this  learned  author  in 
tracing  the  etiology  of  the  multiplied  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem from  the  disorders  of  the  abdominal  viscera ;  but  all  those  who 
wish  to  understand  thoroughly  the  nature  of  these  connections, 
will  find  that,  iii  the  dissertation  of  Heineken,  scarcely  one  disease 
of  the  nervous  system  is  omitted. 

Of  the  work  of  Veegens,  which  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Wights 
man,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  it  appeared  in  1784  at  Leyden,  and 
was  republished  by  Schlegel  in  his  Thesaurus  at  Leyden  in 
1787 ;  and  that  the  true  orthography  of  the  name  is  Veegens 
and  not  Vegens.  Dr  Wightman  will  now  be  enabled  to  under- 
stand which  is  right,  and  to  reconcile  the  apparent  discordance  in 
the  date  of  publication. 

Four  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  dissertation  of  Heine- 
ken at  Gottingen,  William  Godfrey  Ploucquet,  and  Christopher 
Ludovic  Baur,  published  at  Tubingen  an  able  dissertation  on  Ce- 
phalalgia and  its  different  species  ;  and,  while  in  this  they  enume- 
rated about  fifty  different  varieties  of  headach,  according  to  the 
causes  from  which  the  disease  proceeded,  they  also  considered  care- 
fully those  varieties  which  depend  on  disorder  of  the  abdorbinal 
viscera ;  and,  though  their  view  of  the  subject  is  in  one  respect 
too  extensive,  viz.  in  considering  headach  as  of  so  many  different 
sorts,  and  in  another  too  limited,  namely,  in  confining  their  views 
to  headach  alone,  without  regard  to  its  accompanying  symptoms, 
as,  vertigo,  confusion,  weight,  or  its  pathological  causes,  it  must, 
nevertheless,  be  allowed,  that  the  dissertation  of  Ploucquet  and 
Baur  forms  an  instructive  link  in  the  chain  of  the  literature  of  this 
subject.  This  dissertation  was  republished  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Collection  of  Ludwig. 

'^'he  extent  of  this  list  we  might  increase  considerably,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  writings  of  various  authors  who  have  treated  of  this 
subject  more  or  less  fully,  if  not  expressly,  at  least  along  with 
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other  BubjectB,  of  wbich  this  formed  part,  and  to  various  essays  or 
sketches  wliich  have  appeared  during  ihe  last  thirty  or  thirty-five 
vears,  in  difTcrent  journals  devoted  to  medicine  and  the  medical 
sciences.  We  must  be  satisfied,  however,  by  referring  in  genersl 
to  the  excellent  dissertulioo  of  John  Frederic  Lobstein  of  StrB*- 
bourg,  on  the  Structure,  use,  and  Diseases  of  the  Great  Sympa- 
.ilietic  Nerves,  published  at  Paris  in  1823.  The  third  sectioD  of 
tliis  commentary,  devoted  to  the  pathologicul  relations  of  the 
great  sympathetic  nerve,  contains  a  short  but  pretty  correct  view 
ufthe  sympathetic  influence  exerted  by  the  abdominal  viscera  and 
the  splanchnic  nerves  over  the  nervons  syBtcm  fiX  targe,  and  esj>e> 
ciiilly  in  throwing  it  into  t-arious  morbid  conditions," 

After  these  preliminary  notices  we  now  proceed  to  give  some 
account  of  the  labours  of  Dr  Wightman  on  the  same  subject. 

After  some  introductory  observations  illustrating  the  nature  of 
the  influence  subsisting  between  the  brain,  the  centre  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  the  stomach,  the  chief  of  the  digestive  oiganct, 
the  author  proceeds  to  offer  some  genera]  observations  on  theaym- 
puthetic  relation  between  the  digestive  and  nervous  systems, 
showing  first  the  influence  of  the  stomach  upon  the  economy  in 
genera],  and  the  nervous  system  in  particular;  and  secondly^  in 
wliat  manner,  and  to  what  ejttent,  the  brain  exerts  its  influence 
over  tlie  atomacli  in  performing  the  process  of  digestion.  To 
show  more  clearly  the  nature  and  reality  of  the  latter  influence, 
he  refers  to  the  experiments  in  which  Dr  Wilson  Philip  and  M- 
Bntchet  divided  llie  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  He  then  adverts  to 
the  influence  of  the  depressing  pais  ions,  as  tear,  anxiety,  grief,  &c. 
in  impairing  the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  conseijuently  the  ge- 
neral facalth,  and  the  influence  of  the  exhilarating  passions  in  in- 
creasing the  digestive  powers  and  improving  the  health. 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  more  special  object  of  his  essay  by  in- 
quiring into  the  illustrations  of  this  sympatlictic  relation  in  tbe 
causation  and  cure  of  various  diseases.  And  he,  in  the  first  place^ 
impresses  strongly  on  Uic  physician  and  surgeon  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  paying  great  attention  to  this  relation  or  sympathy 
both  in  observing  the  causation,  and  in  conducting  the  trei^ 
merit  of  diseases. 

He  then  considers  the  effects  of  injuries  of  the  head  in  inda- 
ctng  disorder  of  the  gastric  functions.  The  following  observations 
will  show  the  manner  in  which  Dr  Wightman  treats  this  part  of 
the  subject. 

"  Every  esperienced  sui^eon  has,  I  doubt  not,  frequently  mot  with 

*  De  NiTTi  SynipBthcikJ  Humani  Fabrin  uao  el  Moibii  L'ouiDicnUtiD  AJnto. 
inica-l'byiiolngicchl'iitholafpca.  Tabulii  unaid  LiiliographidtilliutriU,  Aoeiun 
.lahn  Fid.  LobileiD,  Mnlidna  Llioioei  AnalnmiK  I'lliialugiiE  en  Ficulute  .Mc- 
ilici  ArgmKirUeiiii  Piorcuars,  &c.      rariMU,  1823. 
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cases  in  which,  after  external  injury  to  the  head,  when  all  symptoms 
of  disease  in  the  hrain  have  heen  removed^  various  distressing  mor- 
bid affections  of  the  stomach  and  the  other  chylopoietic  organs  take 
place,  as  nausea,  vomiting,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  deranged 
digestion,  and  constipation  of  the  bowels.  These  sympathetic  affec- 
tions occasionally  proceed  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  resemble  in  an  ex* 
quisite  degree  tne  symptoms  of  idiopathic  dyspepsia,  and  continue 
to  harass  the  patient  for  a  considerable  time.  But  in  some  cases  a 
reaction  is  at  length  established  in  the  brain ;  a  relapse  of  the  pri- 
mary disorder  of  that  organ  apparently  occurs,  as  the  headach,  ver- 
tigo, delirium,  and  other  symptoms  return.  The  unreflecting  prac- 
titioner, unaccustomed  to  take  into  consideration  the  sympathetic  ori- 
gin of  diseases,  will  find  himself  puzzled  to  account  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  for  this  change  in  the  case ;  but  the  fact  will  at  once 
be  obvious  to  those  who  look  not  at  symptoms  merely,  but  also  search, 
for  their  pathological  cause.  It  is  thus  explained.  The  stomach 
and  bowels  having  been  deranged  sympathetically  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  unable  to  perform  their  functions  properly,  digestion 
and  chylification  being  either  much  impeded,  or  almost  interrupted, 
these  organs  are  oppressed  with  a  load  of  undigested  aliment,  be- 
coming by  the  retention  putrid  and  offensive,  which  thus  proves  a 
source  of  irritation  and  excitement  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system ; 
and,  through  these,  to  all  other  parts  of  the  animal  frame.  Hence 
the  symptoms  in  the  head  already  enumerated.  Should  any  other 
proof  be  required  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  now  advanced,  it  is 
afforded  by  the  effects  of  the  remedies.  The  stomach  and  bowels 
having  thus  became  the  organs  chiefly,  mainly  affected,  although  the 
morbid  cause  of  their  deranged  actions  was  in  the  flrai  instance  in  the 
brain ;  now,  ft'om  the  reaction  that  has  taken  place,  the  brain  in  iis 
turn  becomes  the  organ  secondarily  affected  in  the  new  morbid  as- 
sociation. The  exhibition  of  mercurial  purgatives,  combined  with 
other  active  cathartics,  by  removing  the  noxious  and  irritating  cause 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  promoting  the  free  secretion  of  bile 
and  the  intestinal  fluids,  will  often  sufiice  to  remove  all  the  morbid 
symptoms  in  the  brain  and  nervous  system  thus  induced  through 
mere  sympathy,  and  without  any  remedies  directly  applied  to  the 
latter.  If,  notwithstanding  the  free  operation  of  these  remedies, 
the  morbid  symptoms  in  the  brain  continue,  we  have  ample  evidence 
that  a  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  has, 
at  this  late  period,  re-excited  into  actual  disease,  the  brain  and  itif 
membranes,  on  the  principle  '  Vhi  irriiatio,  ibifluxus  ;  '  an  undue 
determination  of  blood  taking  place,  and  producing,  if  not  counter- 
acted, symptoms  of  inflammation  itself,  and  requiring  for  its  remov- 
al, in  addition  to  a  perseverance  in  the  purgatives  with  a  view  to 
their  depleting  influence,  the  active  employment  of  direct  remedies 
for  controlling  the  circulation,  as  general  bleeding ;  as  well  as  for 
subduing  the  increased  impetus  of  the  vessels  within  the  head,  as 
the  topical  abstraction  of  blood  in  the  various  ways  above-mention- 
ed, shaving  the  head,  and  the  application  thereto  of  refrigerating 
ejiithems,  and  also  the  exhibition  of  antimonials^  and  of  mercury  to 
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truduce  its  couttituttuiiul  aoti phlogistic  iiiftuenoe.  For  here  nv 
Hve  0  ■econd  time  to  combat  a  severe  aifectiun  of  the  braiu  induced 
cutirelf  bf  sympathy  witli  tliose  organs,  which,  in  the  ttTiginal  traia 
of  morbid  action,  were  only  secondurilf  affected  ;  tliua  presenting  a 
clear  and  decisire  proof  i>f  the  soondness  of  the  maxim  which  I  pro-  _ 
pounded  at  the  lirHt,  that  in  all  cases,  in  whichever  of  these  syB- 
leoiB  the  primary  seat  i>f  disease  may  be,  it  is  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance assiduouely  tontteuil  t<>  the  stale  of  the  other." — Pp.  33-35> 

These  eon  si  deration  a  lead  Dr  ^Vightman  to  Buggest,  Lliat,  in 
all  cases  in  vhich  young  persona  sulTcr  from  obstinate  dyspeptic 
gymptuins,  U  is  requisite  to  make  strict  inquiries  iuto  their  previ- 
ous ulslory,  as  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that  these  symptoms 
may  be  traced  to  tlie  cfTecUi  of  a  blow  on  die  bead  received  m&ay 
years  before ;  aod  if  this  be  ascertained  to  be  the  case,  it  ie  then 
necessary  to  employ  remedies  suited  to  remove  the  diseased  action 
in  ilie  head,  before  it  can  be  expected  that  the  gastric  sytnptonw 
can  be  relieved. 

Under  the  head  of  Typhous  Fever,  the  following  observations 
on  the  state  of  the  intestinal  canal,  its  influence  on  the  state  of 
the  brain,  and  the  necessity  of  rectifying  the  condition  of  the  for- 
mer by  means  of  emetics,  and  by  suitable  and  efficient  laxative 
and  eccoprotic  mediciue,  deserve  attention. 

"  So  far  aa  my  opportnaiiy  of  observation  has  extended,  I  can  ' 
confidently  state  (but  J  have  seen  the  m<jst  excellent  effects  ^om 
emetics  in  the  h^uoing  uf  tever  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  consider  ft 
in  general  a  very  judicious  and  useful  mode  of  treatment.  I  am,  at 
the  same  time,  decidedly  opposed  to  the  practice  of  carrying  theem- 
ploymeut  of  naiiscaling  medicines  to  that  extent  which  was  done, 
when  the  theory  of  Fever  being  caused  and  kept  up  by  an  atonr  of 
the  extreme  vessels,  and  their  consequent  spann,  was  prevaleiit 
among  practitioners  ;  for  removing  which  spasm  they  considered  it 
necessary  to  exhibit  frequently  re])eated  doses  of  emetics  and  nau- 
seants-  These  I  do  certainly,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  con- 
demn. All  1  wish  to  observe  is,  that  as  in  typhux  the  etomnch 
and  bowels  are  evidently  loaded  with  putrid  and  offensive  accamu- 
lations  of  Mrdts,  the  consequence  of  imperfect  digestion,  an  emetic 
at  the  commencement  is  very  often  attended  with  the  most  benefi- 
cial consequences  in  repressing  the  severity  of  many  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  insuring  the  favourable  progress  of  the  disease  through 
its  Bubiiequent  stages.  And  in  its  course,  if  there  be  mnch  nau- 
sea and  oppression  of  the  stomach,  with  parched  and  tended  tongue, 
and  further,  as  headach,  delirium,  and  other  symptoms  of  disorder 
of  the  brain  arc  frequently  produced  by  undigested  matters  and  vi- 
tiated secretions  lodged  in  the  stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  which  have  become  more  acrid  and  corrupted  during 
the  continuance  of  the  disease — provided  we  can  be  assured  that 
there  does  nut  exist  any  degree  of  gastric  inHammHtiun,  an  emetic 
may  be  occasionally  useful,  by  removing  the  symptoms  above-men- 
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tioned,  rendering  the  others  milder,  and  the  subsequent  progress  of 
the  mahuiy  'more  piopitioas.  Bearing  in  mind  the  high  probabii- 
lity>  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  primarily  disordered,  and  the  import- 
ant necessity  I  am  so  anxious  to  inculcate,  of  directing  our  most  vi- 
gilant attention  to  that  which  suffers  only  by  sympathy,  I  may  say, 
in  the  words  of  Dr  Clntterbuck  himself,  that  '  in  order  to  account 
for  the  efficacy  of  emetics  in  the  cure  of  fever,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  advert  to  the  intimate  relation  that  subsists  between  the  brain 
and  the  stomach,  and  the  influence  exerted  by  each  over  the  other 
reciprocallv.'  After  the  emetic  practice  has  been  judiciously  pre- 
mised in  the  cases  best  suited  for  its  successful  operation,  then,  I 
can,  without  the  hazard  of  question,  assert,  that  the  exhibition  of 
purgatives  to  the  extent  not  merely  of  evacuating  the  bowels  of  all 
extraneous  feeculent  deposits,  according  to  the  views  of  Dr  Hamil- 
ton ;  but  also,  without,  however,  inducing  copious  purging,  of  excit- 
ing.and  improving  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  intestines,  is  often 
attended  with  the  effect  of  relieving  the  delirium,  vertigo,  headacfa, 
and  other  symptoms  of  oppression  of  the  brain." — Pp.  43-45. 

Dr  Wightman,  however,  is  not  an  exclusive  gastric  pathologist 
in  fever.  He  admits  the  necessity  of  administering  remedies  cal- 
culated to  act  on  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

«  That  the  brain  is  often  much  affected  in  the  course  of  the  fever, 
the  suffused  eyes>  the  stupor,  the  disturbance  and  interruption  of 
the  functions  of  tJiis  organ  unequivocally  demonstrate ;  and  the  ap- 
plication of  means  intended  to  remedy  directly  this  affection  of  the 
brain,  every  practitioner  is  imperiously  called  iupon  to  prescribe* 
These  are  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  forehead  and  temples, 
and  from  the  posterior  auricular  part  of  the  cranium  by  leeches  ; 
the  application  of  cold  in  the  form  of  iced* water,  or  of  refrigerating 
lotions  and  epithems  to  the  shaved  scalp ;  and  of  blisters  either  to 
the  scalp  itself  or  to  the  nucha,  according  to  the  state  of  the  symp- 
toms and  the  stage  of  the  disease.  That  the  prudent  application 
of  remedies  such  as  these,  suited  to  the  removal  of  the  diseased 
state  of  the  brpin  and  nervous  system,  has  also  a  great  effect  in 
amending  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  is  as  certain  on 
the  one  hand  ;  as,  on  the  other,  that  the  removal  of  undigested  aH- 
ment  from  the  stomach  by  emetics,  and  of  accumulated  fbecal  depo- 
sits from  the  bowels  by  purgatives,  will  not  only  operate  powerfully 
and  beneficially  on  the  stomach,  mouth,  and  tongue,  relieving  thirst, 
restoring  and  improving  the  secretiona  of  the  liver  and  intestinal 
canal,  and  thus  ameliorating  the  state  of  the  whole  system  of 
the  digestive  organs ;  but  will  also  alleviate  the  headach,  the  ver- 
tigo, the  confusion,  and  delirium,  and  the  other  s3anptoms  of  <^pres- 
sion  of  the  brain,  to  a  degree,  that  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  those 
who  have  not  followed  this  practice ;  thus  affording  a  clear  and 
ample  demonstration  of  the  great  influence  exercis^  by  the  sto- 
mach and  other  digestive  organs  over  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
— and»  conversely,  in  the  cure  as  well  as  in  the  causation  of  fever."—* 
Pp.  47-48. 
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Ue  Uieo  concludes  llie  subject  witli  llie  tbilowing  remarks, 
which  we  regard  as  entitled  to  t!ie  serious  attention  of  many  prac- 
litioners,  as  we  believe  thai  the  mistake  alluded  to  ia  the  cauBC 
of  many  relapses,  and  not  a  few  fatal  terminations  in  fever. 

'*  Before  concluding  the  cousideratian  of  thia  symiiatby  In.  the 
treotuieat  of  fever,  1  must  observe,  how  necessary  it  is  to  guard, 
during  the  early  stage  of  convalescence,  a  period  when  the  nervous 
system  if.  peculiarly  susceptible,  against  ull  irritation  of  ihestonjacb 
from  too  great  a  quantity,  or  from  the  improjier  quality  of  food- 
By  any  error  of  thia  kind  symjirtihetic  disorder  of  tlie  netvous  sys- 
tem is  very  ant  to  be  excited,  and  sometimes  this  proceeds  ao  feras 
Id  cause  a  relapse  of  the  fever,  mure  dangerous,  indeed^  thau  the 
diaeuse  in  its  first  career;  as,  by  reason  of  the  debility  that  has  al- 
ready been  induced,  the  body  is  unable  to  endure  a  repetition  of 
those  measures,  which  were  successful  in  subduing  the  morbid  uffeo 
tions  following  tlie  primary  attack," — Pp.  49-50. 

Under  the  head  of  Apoplexy,  we  find  some  judicious  observa- 
tions on  the  gastric  apoplexy  of  Sell e  and  StoH,  and  the  nervous 
apoplexy  of  Dr  Kirkland. 

"  It  has,  however,  by  no  means  been  proved,  that  such  a  disease 
lis  the  nervous  apoplexy  really  exists  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  in 
some  of  the  cases,  of  which  Dr  Kirkland  has  seen  the  fatal  result, 
it  would  have  been  found  upon  examiuatiun,  that  pressure  on  tlie 
brain  had  existed,  from  the  extravasation  of  blood  or  serum.  His 
description  of  the  disease  in  question  is  a  purely  general  one,  based, 
it  would  appear,  on  the  conceptions  he  had  formed  from  his  own  ex- 
perience J  no  cases  are  related  in  detail,  and  consequently  there  is 
no  acciiunt  of  lesions,  which  might  have  been  displayed  on  anatomi- 
cal inspection.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  many  cases  of  apoplexy, 
whereof  the  subjects  h-ve  exhibited  the  infallible  characteriatica  of 
the  disease,  as  well  as  of  the  previous  tendency  thereto,  no  abnw 
mol  appearances,  after  the  must  careful  examination,  have  been 
found  to  account  for  death,  such  n  state  being  designated  by  I>r 
Abercrombie  as  that  of  simple  apoplexy.  It  should  also  he  remark- 
ed, that  in  certain  instances  the  face  is  absolutely  pale,  sometimea 
even  of  a  cadaverous  aspect,  (doubtless  owing  to  the  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  internal  vessels  of  the  head,)  in  which  relief  bos 
been  obtained  as  aoon  as  blood  has  been  got  to  ^ow  from  veneaectiun; 
the  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain  gradually  diminishing,  and 
the  paleness  of  the  countenance  giving  pkce  to  the  natural  colour. 
Moreover,  in  some  fatal  cases  of  the  latter  description,  distension  of 
ibe  vessels  of  the  brain  bas  been  perceived,  also  the  rupture  of  theae^ 
and  the  consequent  extravasation  of  blood.  We  mnst,  therefore, 
take  with  much  latitude  the  assertion  of  Dr  Kirkland,  because,  if 
Kuch  a  doctrine  obtained  credence,  the  must  disastrous  results  would 
frequently  take  place, — where  they  might  have  been  prevented — 
from  the  omission  uf  that  powerful  remedy,  the  abstraction  of  blood  : 
and  from  the  substitution,  in  its  stead,  of  the  use  of  emetics,  a  nien* 
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sure  tending  to  produce  great  injury,  from  their  effects  Id  propel- 
ling the  blood  with  too  ntuch  force  to  the  head. 

**  Besfdes  the  vehement  form  of  the  nervous  apoplexy,  asserted 
by  Dr  Kirkland  to  have  been  fatal  in  every  instance,  he  has  de- 
scribed a  milder  form,  which,  he  says,  although  not  very  easily,  he 
has  yet  known  to  be  cured  in  several  instances;  and  that  such  mild- 
er form  is  of  that  kind,  which  very  often  leaves  a  hemiplegia  behind 
it.  Now,  the  very  circumstance  of  hemiplegia  having  taken  place, 
is  quite  conclusive  in  my  mind  as  to  the  existence  of  pressure  upon 
the  brain  ;  and  in  any  case,  where  there  has  been  hemiplegia  at  a 
former  period  of  life,  if,  upon  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  the  treatment 
be  conducted  on  the  principle,  that  the  symptoms  depended  upon 
merely  an  irritated  condition  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  it  would 
lead  to  fatal  errors  in  practice,  both  of  commission  and  omission  ;  of 
th6  former,'!  need  scarcely  repeat,  by  the  exhibition  of  emetics ;  of 
the  latter,  by  leaving  the  abstraction  of  blood  undone." — Pp.55 — 57- 

Dr  Wightman  is  here  inclined  to  deny  the  existence  of  nervous 
apoplexy,  as  described  by  Dr  Kirkland  \Jirsty  because  that  author 
has  made  concerning  it  only  general  statements,  unconfirmed  by 
any  particular  facts ;  and  secondly^  because,  while  the  vehement 
form  of  the  disease  is  always  fatal,  the  mild  form  is  represented 
very  often  to  leave  behind  it  hemiplegia, — a  circumstance  which, 
says  Dr  Wightman,  is  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of 
pressure  on  the  brain. 

We  confess  that  we  have  always  doubted  the  existence  of  this 
nervous  apoplexy  of  Dr  Kirkland,  that  is,  we  have  not  seen  reason 
to  admit  such  a  form  of  apoplexy  as  he  describes,  and,  as  he  re- 
presents, unconnected  with  some  lesion  in  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes. 'J 'he  truth  is,  that  the  gastric  and  the  nervous  apo* 
plexy  are  most  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  head  of  the  me- 
ningeal apoplexy  of  M.  Serres,  without  extravasation,  which  is 
known  to  be  quite  adequate  to  the  production  of  all  tlie  symptoms, 
or  to  softening  of  small  portions  of  the  brain,  which  may  have  been 
overlooked.  We  believe  that  there  are  occasional  instances  of  som- 
nolence, and  even  coma,  simulating  apoplexy,  dependent  on  re- 
pletion or  other  disorder  of  the  stomach,  and  disappearing  either 
on  the  supervention  of  spontaneous  vomiting,  or  on  the  evacuation 
of  the  stomach  by  an  emetic.  But  this  must  not  be  regarded  as 
apoplexy  either  in  its  remote  or  its  pathological  cause. 

Dr  Wightman  is  then  led  to  consider  the  propriety  of  a  me- 
thod of  treatment  sometimes  adopted  in  apoplexy,  viz.  the  admi- 
nistration of  emetics.  The  exhibition  of  these  remedies,  though 
recommended  by  Sydenham  and  Pitcaim,  and  afterwards  by  Fo- 
thergill  and  Kirkland,  Dr  Wightman  very  justly  regards  as  a 
practice  oi  ambiguous,  if  not  of  pernicious  effect.  He  thinkg, 
that  even  in  cases  in  which  the  apoplectic  symptoms  ensue  upon 
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disteoBJon  of  the  stomncli  by  an  exccBsivc  quantity  of  food  Koif{ 
drink,  though  the  use  of  the  emetic  is  Bdmi»sib1e,  yet  it  will  be* 
safer  to  procure  full  blood-letting,  iLan  to  trust  to  tbe  doubtTul* 
effects  of  vomiting. 

Though  Dr  Wigbtman,  however,  does  not  admit  that  apopleity;' 
properly  so  called,  originates  in  the  stomach,  he  allows  that  gaatntf| 
irritation,  overdistension,  and  other  morbid  states  of  the  aliineD-^ 
taiy  canal,  may  Induce  conditions  of  loss  of  sensation,  coneciouat 
ness,  and  motion,  so  similar  in  all  respects  to  apoplexy,  as  to  be- 
nitb  great  difficulty  distinguished  from  that  disease ;  and  he  cite*;' 
in  illustration  a  passage  from  the  work  of  Dr  Stone,  and  variooS' 
cases  from  Dr  Wood  of  Pbiliidelphia,  and  other  observers.  The 
writings  of  physicians,  indeed,  contain  various  cases  of  this  kind  ; 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  tliesc  cases  have  nEforded  the  ground 
for  establishing  the  variety  called  gastric  and  nervous  apoplexy, 
and  have  also  furnished  arguments  against  the  use  of  bloc>d-lel- 
ting,  and  in  favour  of  the  use  of  emetics. 

The  author  next  considers  the  connection  between  gastric  diB^ 
order  and  epilepsy ;  and  the  following  extract  may  be  given  as 
presenting  a  sort  of  abstract  of  his  views  : 

"  The  affection  of  the  brain  in  this  furni  of  epilepsy,  althougli 
sympathetic  in  the  first  instance,  at  length,  by  frequent  repetition 
nf  tbe  paroxysms  exciting  irritatiun  in  this  organ,  becomes  real; 
and  a  liow  of  bliMHl  then  takes  place  towBrds  it,  requiring  for  it*  i«- 
moval,  depletion  by  general  bleeding,  leeching,  or  cupping.  If  the 
symptoms  of  the  paroxysma  be  very  severe,  this  will,  on  their  inva- 
sion, be  urgently  demanded;  but  if,  in  tbe  intervals,  the  patient  be 
subject  tu  indications  of  vascular  fulness  of  the  brain,  as  stupoe, 
drowsiness,  dilatulion  of  the  pupils,  vertigo,  starting  during  sleep, 
the  repetition  of  these  mensurea  will  be  required  from  time  to  time. 
But,  if  the  more  urgent  symptuma  have  been  mitigated,  all  that  will 
be  afterwards  necessary  may  be  acconipltahed  by  repeated  leeching 
on  the  temples;  or,  as  more  efficacious,  on  the  internal  nasal  mem- 
brane lining  the  septum,  or  on  the  space  behind  tbe  eurs.  Th* 
other  auxiliary  measures  for  the  relief  of  vascular  cerebnd  fulness 
must  also  be  had  recourse  to,  such  us  tbe  application  of  colil,  an  ele- 
vated position  of  the  head,  tbe  excitement  of  warmth  in  the  ii^et. 
and  of  a  gentle  determination  to  tbe  surface  ;  but  above  all,  as  deri> 
vative,  tbe  free  evacuation  of  the  serous  portion  of  tbe  blood,  by 
powerful  cathartics. 

"  In  attacks  of  this  disea'^  on  their  lirst  appearance  and  early 
repetitions,  great  caution,  as  in  nil  other  cases  of  determination  to 
the  head,  must  be  observed  in  the  use  of  emetics.  These  are  never, 
without  much  consideration  and  circumspection,  to  be  exhibited.  If 
the  disease  has  been  evidently  cauaed  by  certain  indigestible  or  poi- 
sonous substances  taken  into  the  stomach,  then  they  may  not  only 
be  Safety  administered,  but  they  are  imperatively  called  for.  When 
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the  malady  recurs  after  frequent  repetition^  provided  there  are  no 
symptoms  of  vascular  cerebral  plethora,  but  in  persons  of  an  atonic 
constitution,  marked  by  a  pallid  aspect  and  flaccid  fibre,  and  if  it 
should  be  obvious,  on  proper  investigation,  that  the  recurrence  of 
the  fits  is  promoted  by  the  force  of  habit ;  and  if  there  be  prenioni- 
tory  symptoms  of  continuance  sufficiently  long  to  enable  us  to  exhi- 
bit emetics ;  then  their  use  may  be  beneficial,  by  arresting  the  pa- 
roxysm, and  thus  breaking  the  force  of  the  habit.  If  the  patient  has 
been  addicted  to  a  gross  mode  of  living,  and  from  this  cause  is  sub- 
ject to  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  in  such  case  even  in  the  intervals, 
their  occasional  use  to  evacuate  the  stomach,  and  also  to  change  the 
habit,  may  be  advantageous.  If  emetics  should  be  exhibited,  on  ac- 
count of  indications  presented  by  the  state  of  the  stomach,  in  any 
case  where  there  are  signs  of  sanguineous  determination  to  the  head, 
the  vascular  fulness  must  always,  in  the  first  instance,  be  relieved 
by  bleeding,  general  and  topical,  and  the  free  administration  of  pur- 
gatives, according  to  the  degree  in  which  this  fulness  exists. 

"  i  here  is  a  certain  class  of  cases  of  epilepsy,  wherein  much  be- 
nefit has  been  obtained  from  the  exhibition  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  ; 
which  cases  may  be  adduced  as  affording  special  and  satisfactwy 
evidence  of  the  sympathetic  relation  between  the  digestive  organs 
and  the  brain  ;  as  these  originate  in  a  morbid  state  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  which  has  been  caused  by  depraved  secretions,  or  other 
noxious  matters,  irritating  the  nervous  fabric  distributed  upon  its 
mucous  membrane.     The  beneficial  effects  of  this  remedy  are,  no 
doubt,  partly  to  be  attributed  to  its  action  as  a  purgative.     This 
operation,  however,  may  generally  be  more  certainly  acccmiplished; 
by  other  cathartics  combined  with  calomel,  or  by  a  dose  of  calomel 
exhibited  previously  to  a  purgative  dose  of  the  oil  of  turpentine. 
Rut  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine,  when  administered  in  smaller  and 
repeated  doses,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  benign,  its  composing  in- 
fluence on  the  irritated  nervous  fabric  of  the  intestinal  canal.     I 
can,   unequivocally,  bear  my   testimony  to   the   accuracy   of  Dt 
Pnchard*s  observation,   that  it  very  soon  materially  changes  the 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  occasioning 
moderate  and  regular  evacuations,  correcting  the  tendency  to  a  fre- 
quent repetition  of  griping  and  irritating  stools  ;  at  the  some  time 
exerting  a  peculiar  sedative  or  tranquillizing  power  over  the  ner- 
vous system,  lessening  irritability,  the  disposition  to  starting  and 
convulsive  twitching  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  promoting  sleep ; 
this  curative  power  of  the  remedy  being,  as  as  well  as  the  irritation 
which  it  removes,  effected  through  the  sympathy  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  with  the  digestive  organs  ;  and  thus  the  influence 
of  their  reciprocal  action  is  proved,  both  in  the  cure  and  in  the  cau- 
sation of  this  disease.     When  the  malady  is  either  originally  idio- 
pathic ;  or  the  morbid  action,  by  frequent  repetition,  has  been  al« 
together  removed  from  the  iotestinaf  canal  to  the  brain^  and  the 
disease  in  this  secondary  way  has  become  purely  cerebral^  just  as  if 
it  had  been  originally  so ;  the  oil  of  turpentine  can  exert  no  bene- 
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ficinl  i[illuence  upon  it.  In  thtrse  instances,  tliere  cnn  be  no 
tion  to  a  trial  of  the  remedy ;  but  if,  after  auHicient  perseveriit 
ill  it,  the  paroxysms  contiuiie  unmitigated  in  teveiitv,  and  recurriiijp' 
lis  frequently  as  before,  there  ure  then  gooil  grounds  fur  believing 
that  tliff  brain  has  been  seriously  involved  in  ttie  murliid  iictJon,  aud 
thnt  the  diaense  is  of  that  character,  in  which  thia  medicine  can' 
have  no  good  effect  whatever,  and  that  therefore  it  is  worse  thaii 
uaeleis  further  to  peraevere  in  it. 

"  In  the  epilepsy  syni])athetic  of  inteetinal  disorder,  after  the 
morbid  cause  has  been  removed  by  a  judicious  exhibition  of  carefullf' 
selected  and  combined  cathartics,  and,  if  deemed  proi)er,  by  theo^- 
ca«ii)nnl  use  of  emetics,  the  employment  of  those  medicines  knoim 
by  the  designation  of  Antispasmodic  and  Nervine,  such  aa  the  ftctid 
gums,  camphor  and  valerian,  Rimultaneously  with  tonics,  aa  cinch»- 
na,  either  in  substance  or  in  the  form  of  tliedisulpbateof  quina,  and 
theaeequioxideof  iron,  will  often  prove  highly  advantageous.  Sonw 
persons  are  disposed  to  underrate  the  value  of  such  antispasmodic 
or  nervine  medicines  ;  but,  when  cases  have  been  found  to  yield  af- 
ter their  exhibition,  which  had  previously  resisted  other  remedial 
treatment,  there  is  surely  reaaou  to  conclude  favourably  of  their  ope- 
ration in  subduing  the  disease.  This  operation  is  doubtless  to  ba 
explained,  on  the  principle  of  their  influence  on  the  nervous  systetn,' 
communicated  thereto  from  the  primary  impression  made  upon  tbe 
nerves  of  the  digestive  or^'ana."— Pp.  fi3 — 88. 

In  considering  the  indications  of  this  sympathy  between  the 
brain  and  stomach,  as  presented  by  the  disease  denominated  hy- 
drocephalus, Dr  Wightman  |)nrlly  adopts  and  partly  modifies  the 
views  entertained  of  the  original  source  of  tliat  disease  by  Dr  Ha- 
milton and  Dr  Chcyne.  Dr  Hamilton  had  often  observed  it  en- 
sue on  the  intestinal  disorder  which  he  describes  under  the  name 
of  mamsmua  ;  and  every  observing  and  experienced  physician  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  this  observation.  It  is  only  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  form  of  the  disease  vrhicb  seems  to  ensue  on 
marasmus  is  more  tedious  and  chronic,  and  less  marked  in  its  symp- 
toms, than  the  usual  form  of  meningeal  or  hydrocephalic  inflam- 
ni.ilion  in  infants  and  children.  It  may  also  be  added,  that  it  is 
ofien  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  the  intestinal  disorder,  mark- 
ed,as  it  is  by  slow  torpid  howels,  obstinate  constipation,  puffy 
swelling  of  the  helly,  foul  breath,  dry  tongue,  and  restless  nights, 
be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  tlie  meningeal  disorder.  Dr  Cheync 
placed  the  primary  symptoms  chiefly  in  disorder  of  the  liver,  the 
circulation  and  secretions  of  which,  lie  argued,  were  very  much  de- 
ranged. 

Dr  Wightman  thinks  that  Dr  Cheyne  ascribed  too  much  to 
the  morbid  slate  of  the  hepatic  system,  and  too  little  to  that  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  and  lie  adduces,  in  proof  of  the  justice 
of  the  idea,  that  the  functions  of  the  latter  organs  are  greatly  di»- 
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tiirbed,  the  vomiting,  the  loss  of  appetite,  the  coated  tongue,  the 
sickly  fetid  breath,  the  thirst,  the  constipation  and  torpor  of  the 
boDvels,  and  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  alvine  evacuations. 

'^All  these  symptoms  indicate,  certainly,  disorder  in  the  primce  vice; 
but,  whether  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  primary  disease  in  these, 
or  to  be  considered  sympathetic  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  b 
often  a  question  of  most  difficult  solution,  especially  as  in  such  cases, 
intense  headach  and  intolerable  nausea  by  turns  harass  the  sufferer ; 
and,  while  the  nausea  continues,  the  patient  occasionally  complains 
of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  The  irritability  of  the  sto- 
mach is  often  so  great,  that  retching  and  vomiting  are  induced  by 
any  changes  of  posture,  the  slightest  movement  of  the  head,  and  al- 
most always  by  an  attempt  to  sit  upright  in  bed." — P.  93. 

In  short,  Dr  Wightman  thinks  that  there  are  two  modes  in 
which  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  sympathy  in  hydrocepha- 
lus may  be  produced ;  ^rst,  by  the  occurrence  of  diseased  action 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  then  the  supervention  of  disorder 
in  the  brain  by  irritation  propagated  from  the  stomach  to  that  or- 
gan ;  and  secondly^  by  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  the  brain  and  - 
nervous  system  from  other  causes,  but  inducing  there  a  primary 
disease,  which  subsequently  gives  rise  to  disorder  in  the  chylopo- 
ietic  organs. 

Dr  Wightman  then  adverts  to  the  opinions  of  those  physicians 
who,  in  imitation  of  M*  Broussais,  ascribe  all  irritation  in  the  brain 
to  previous  irritation  in  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane,  and 
accuse,  as  causes  of  this  irritation,  the  exhibition  of  purgative  re- 
medies, so  generally  used  by  English  physicians,  and  so  much  con- 
demned by  foreign  physicians  and  their  followers.  The  follow- 
ing observations  are  suggested  by  the  doctrines  of  this  class  of 
.  physicians. 

"  Far  indeed  am  I  from  opposing  the  practice  of  leeching  the  epi- 
gastrium, where  gastro-enteric  inflammation  is  undoubtedly  ascer" 
lained  to  exist.  But,  to  persevere  in  this  course,  on  the  mere  sup- 
position of  the  existence  of  this  morbid  state,  there  is  too  much  rea- 
son to  believe,  has  often  led  to  the  injury,  and  sometimes  the  death, 
of  the  tender  sufferers.  So  considerate  truly  ought  we  to  be,  before 
adopting  the  notion  of  gastro-enteritis,  that,  if  we  find  a  child  la- 
bouring under  either  constant  irrepressible  vomiting,  or  occasional 
vomiting  with  sickness  in  the  intervals,  which  has  been  recurring 
day  after  day,  or  even  with  intermissions  of  one  or  two  days ;  we 
should  always  put  this  question  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  who  may 
he  associated  with  us  in  attendance,  whether  it  does  not  depend  upon 
disease  efthe  brain  ;  for  it  ought  then  to  be  well  recollected,  since 
the  stomach  by  its  intercourse  with  the  brain  affects  so  many  organs, 
how  readily  it  may,  through  the  same  intervention,  be  affected  by 
disease  in  other  organs ;  but  far  more  remarkably  by  disease  if 
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the  /naif  ilself,   witli  which  it  «i  pccvUarlif,  to  directly 
lAizes, 

••  The  symptoms  of  disorder  of  the  primie  via,  which,  in  addittoo 
to  others,  gradually  precede  the  supervention  of  diaease  in  the  brain, 
ere,  impaired  and  capricious  appetite,  white  or  loaded  tongue,  con- 
stipated or  variable  state  of  boweJs,  and  the  altered  appearance  of 
tbe  dejections.  If  these  symptoms  have  been  oTerlooked,  or  have 
not  existed  in  any  case  to  which  we  are  called,  and  in  which  vomit- 
ing with  or  without  headach  is  a  prominent  symptom,  having  resist* 
«d  all  the  usual  means,  employed  on  the  supposition  of  its  gaatrio 
origin,  to  repress  it,  (re  then  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  disease 
in  the  brain,  whether  idiopathic  or  symptomatic,  is  established  ;  and 
the  vomiting  must  be  regarded  nol  as  the  indication  of  a  primary 
ntfection  of  tbe  stomach,  but  as  symptomatic  of  ccrebrul  disease ; 
just  as  this  fijrmptom  is  occasiuued  by  contusions  and  injuries  of  tbe 
head  ;  and  further,  ive  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  this  spedBc 
encephalic  inflammation  is  the  cause,  which  has  produced  all  the 
symptoms  so  pertinariously  ascrihcd  by  the  Broussaian  disciples  to 
the  persistence  of  gasiro-enteritis ;  symptoms  which,  instead  of 
leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  demand  their  application  to  the  templ«s 
and  the  space  behind  the  ears  ;  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  n^ck  ; 
evaporating  lotions  or  cold  epithems  to  the  head,  or  the  direction  of 
a  stream  of  cold  water  thereu[Hin  ;  the  exhibition  of  purgatives  with 
all  due  care  to  ensure,  if  possible,  their  retention  upon  tbe  stomach  ; 
a  warm  pediluvium,  rendered  irritating  and  derivative  by  tbe  addi- 
tion of  mustard  ;  the  speedy  influence  of  the  mercurial  action,  with 
the  proper  elevation  of  the  head,  and  the  seclusion  of  the  patient  in 
quietude  and  darkness.  I  shall  not  apologize  for  repeating,  becatise 
it  is  a  most  important  remark,  that  we  shall  never  t^e  a  proper  pa- 
thological view  of  any  case,  and,  of  course,  can  never  establish  a  ra- 
tional method  of  treatment,  while  an  undue  preference  is  given  to 
either  the  brain  and  nervous  system  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  sto- 
mach and  its  subservient  viscera  on  the  other  ;  while  the  remark- 
able eympatby  existing  between  the  two  systems  is  not  tairly  tokm 
into  account,  in  weighing  all  the  symptoms  in  every  case.  If  Dr 
Yeats  has  too  exclusively  viewed  the  disease  as  originating  in  ths 
prima  via,  he  has  qualified  tbe  doctrine  in  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
by  stating  his  opinion,  that,  whether  there  iit  a  conversion  of  diaenae 
from  the  digestive  organs  to  tbe  brain,  or  a  synchronous  morbid  ac- 
tion existing  between  them,  the  brain  should  be  an  object  qf  match' 
Jul  practice,  without  neglecting  to  pay  particidar  attention  to  tb« 
former.  Although,  however,  this  excellent  physician  is  ao  atronglr 
inclined  to  the  belief,  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  examples  of  this 
disease,  it  is  symptomatic  of  primary  disorder  of  the  chylopoietic  or- 
gans, he  does  not  deny — thai  ive  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say— 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  idiopathic  disease,  independent  ot 
previous  disorder  of  any  other  organ." — Pp.  99 — 102. 

The  author  next  applies  his  views  to  worm  fever,  and  tbe  inlan- 
tile  remittent   fever,  both  of  which,  it  is  well-known,  present 
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symptoms  of  cerebro-meninffeal  irritation,  so  similar  to  tUose  of 
hydrocephalus,  that  authors  have  laboured  to  give  a  correct  diag- 
nosis between  them. 

»  Dr  Wigbtman  considers  successively  the  subjects  of  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  brain ;  headach  of  different  kinds ;  dyspeptic  and  ner* 
vous  disorders,  combined  with  the  influence  of  mental  labour ;  the 
operation  of  certain  poisons,  especially  of  the  narcotic  tribe  ;  and 
concludes  with  some  remarks  on  the  recent  censures  pronounced  on 
the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  late  Dr  Hamilton. 

Chi  the  last  topic  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  speak ; 
and  we  are  hftppy  to  see  that  Dr  Wightman  takes  the  same  view 
of  th^matter  as  we  have  done.  With  regard  to  the  alleged  in- 
discriminate employment  of  purgative  medicines  in  the  practice  of 
Dr  Hamilton,  and  its  supposed  fatal  effects,  mentioned  in  one  of 
our  contemporaries,  we  must  say  that,  after  observing  his  practice 
fpr  several  years,  M^e  never  witnessed  it,  nor  could  we  see  any  rea- 
son for  ascribing  the  deaths  among  his  patients  to  this  alleged  in- 
discriminate employment  of  these  medicines.  On  the  contrary, 
we  feel  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  to  the  memory  of  a  most  skilful 
and  judicious  physician,  to  say  that  we  have  often  beheld  with 
agreeable  surprise,  the  extraoidinary  recoveries  which  took  place 
under  his  treatment. 

The  appendix  contains  a  warm  panegyric  on  the  method  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Wilson  Philip,  of  treating  chronic  diseases  by  mi- 
nute doses  of  mercury  ;  an  exnortation  on  the  necessity  of  perse- 
verance in  remedial  measures  for  the  Successful  treatment  of  chro- 
nic disease  ;  and  some  observations  on  the  use  of  tonics  in  the 
removal  of  the  debility  attendant  on  chronic  disease. 

We  are  surprised,  nevertheless,  tliat  Dr  Wightman  has  not  ad- 
verted to  St  Vitus''sJDance,  nervous  paralysis  (Paresis)^  spinal 
irritation,  and  certain  forms  of  hysteria,  in  the  production  of  all 
of  which,  the  existence  and  influence  of  this  sympathetic  connec*- 
tion  between  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  nervous  system  are  not 
less  clearly  evinced  than  in  the  disorders  considered  in  the  volnme. 

In  conclusion,  this  small  volume  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  useful  information,  not  perhaps  altogether  new,  but  not  the  less 
important  on  that  account.  The  author  has  bestowed  much  study 
in  illustrating  his  subject ;  and  his  work  furnishes  in  a  small  com- 
pass an  excellent  practical  view  of  a  very  important  class  of  prin- 
ciples in  pathology  and  therapeutics.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  work 
in  the  English  language  which  gives  a  generalized  view  of  all  the 
isolated  facts  and  doctrines  in  this  department  of  pathology,  and 
in  that  respect  deserves  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  intelligent  me- 
dical practitioner. 
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Art.  Vn. — The  Retrospect  of  Practical  Medicine  and  aSut-  I 
geryfor  Iheyenr  1810.  Being  an  Analysis  of  the  British  ■ 
and  Foreign  Medical  Journals  and  Transactions ;  or  a  M 
Selcctio'i  of  the  latest  D ncoveries  and  most  Practical  Ob~'m 
servations  on  the  Practice  of  Medians,  Surgery,  and  th»  I 
Collateral  Sciences  for  the  past  year,  made  chiefly  with  re-  I 
ferenceta  the  Treatment  of  Disease.  By  W.  Bbaith-.I 
WAITE,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  Vol.  I 
I.  No,  1,  January — July.  No,  2,  July — December,  London,  I 
18iO.     ]2mo,  Pp.  200.  I 

The  unmberof  periodical  publications  devoted  to  medicine,  siir-  I 
gery,  and  the  collateral  Bcienccsisat  present  so  great  tliat  it  requires^J 
no  ordinary  diligence  to  read  or  even  glance  at  all  of  them ;  and, 

[terhaps,  few  persons  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  the  profession 
lave  leisure  to  do  so  very  carefully.  Though  all  the  periodical 
journals  profess  to  give  the  substance  of  new  works  and  papers 
published  from  time  to  time,  yet  sometimes  the  accounts  of  the 
contents  of  these  new  papers  and  writings  are  necessarily  more 
lengthened  than  suits  the  time  of  many  readers  ;  and  wbile  (heee 
accounts  contain  principles  and  reasonings,  often  the  mere  practi~ 
cal  application  is  the  point  which  interests  the  practical  reader. 

Impressed  with  these  circumstances,  Mr  Braithwaite  has  under- 
taken to  do  for  the  public  what  he  previously  found  useful  to  Lim- 
self,  namely,  to  select  from  the  whole  of  the  journols  and  periodi- 
cal publications,  in  nshort  and  abridged  form,  such  pieces  of  infor- 
mation  on  the  practical  or  applied  departments  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  cliiefly,  in  other  words,  the  tliernpeutical  department,— 
as  might  seem  most  important  and  necessary  to  be  known  by  the 
practitioner.  It  is  manifest,  that,  while  this  undertaking  requires 
considerable  knowledge  and  judgment,  it  is  also  one  which,  itm 
well  done,  cannot  fail  to  nbridge  and  facilitate  the  labour  of  thn 
occupied  practitioner.  'W 

The  task  which  he  has  prescribed  for  himself.  Mr  Braithwaita3 
has  performed  very  creditably.  He  lias  condensed  in  about  400 
duodecimo  pages,  the  essential  part  of  about  twelve  medical  perio- 
dical publications.  So  for  as  we  can  perceive,  lie  has  preserved 
as  much  of  the  important  and  uscfiil  matter  as  the  limits  of  hia 
publication  will  allow.  A  few  remarks  of  his  own  he  has  in  some 
instances  added  ;  but,  in  general,  he  has  exercised  this  part  of  his 
function  cautiously ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  a  privilege  which  requires 
to  be  cautiously  used. 

The  publication  of  Mr  Braithwaite  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  practitioner ;  and  we  hope  it  will  receive  proper  encourag*- 
mer.t  from  the  profession.  h 
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PART  III. 

MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Experiments  on  animals  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  tffect  of  Liga^ 
lure  of  the  Carotid  Arteries,  By  M.  Jobert  of  Lamballe.  {Bulletin  de 
V Academic  Hoyale  de  Medecine,  Oct.  1840.)  These  experiments  were  un- 
dertaken with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  the  statements  of 
M.  Mayer,  regarding  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  arteries.  M.  Mayer 
found  that  ligature  of  these  vessels  in  dogs,  goats,  sheep,  horses,  and  rab- 
bits, was  followed  by  serious  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  and  respiratory 
functions,  with  loss  of  lustre,  inflammation,  or  suppuration  of  the  eyes,  if 
the  animal  lived  long  enough  ;  but  in  all  death  followed  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  time. 

M.  Jobert  first  tied  both  the  carotids  of  a  female  rabbit;  but  no  func- 
tion of  the  animal  was  observed  to  be  disturbed.  It  was  killed  seventy-five 
days  afler  the  operation.  The  arteries  below  the  ligatures  were  reduced 
to  the  state  of  ligamentous  cords.  The  vertebral  arteries  had  acquired  a 
volume  greater  than  ordinary,  but  the  cranial  and  ophthalmic  arteries  were 
normal. 

Eight  times  M.  Jobert  tied  both  the  carotids  of  the  horse  with  the  fol- 
lowing results.  In  the  first  horse  the  pneumogastric  nerve  was  cut,  and 
instantly  the  animal  was  seized  with  great  dyspnoea,  and  the  respiration 
was  accompanied  with  a  blowing  sound ;  it  fell  several  times,  and  died 
within  an  hour.  In  the  second  horse,  the  recurrent  nerve  was  cut,  and  the 
animal  died  in  two  hours>  during  all  which  time  the  respiration  was  loud 
and  noisy.  In  the  third  horse,  the  right  pneumogastric  nerve  was  includ- 
ed in  the  ligature,  and  the  animal  presented  the  same  symptoms  as  the  two 
preceding,  and  died  in  an  hour  and  a-half  after  the  operation.  In  the 
fourth  horse,  the  nerves  being  avoided  with  care,  no  nervous  symptoms  were 
manifested.  The  respiration,  however,  became  slower  end  slower,  but 
without  any  unusual  bruit,  and  the  animal  died  in  six  hours.  The  fifth 
liorse  exhibited  strong  contractions  of  the  hinder  extremities  at  the  end  of 
three  hours,  which  caused  it  to  fall  down.  It  lived  seven  hours.  The 
sixth  horse  lived  four  days.  The  seventh  and  eighth  horses  were  previ- 
ously reduced  by  a  considerable  abstraction  of  blood,  and  the  one  died  four- 
teen hours,  the  other  ten  hours  af^er  the  operation. 

All  these  animals  were  opened,  but  in  none  was  the  brain  found  in  the 
least  disorganized.  In  all,  nowever,  the  lungs  were  very  much  congested 
with  blood,  forming,  in  fact,  true  reservoirs,  to  a  less  extent,  however,  in 
those  which  had  been  weakened  by  a  previous  loss  of  blood. 

M.  Jobert  also  tied  the  two  coinmon  carotids  of  a  sheep,  but  no  hurtAil 
consequences  ensued.  The  animal  was  killed  twelve  days  after.  He  ope- 
rated also  on  two  small  dogs,  which  were  killed  after  twenty-one  days ;  no 
function^having  been  disturbed  in  consequence  of  the  operation  during  all 
that  period.    A  similar  result  followed  the  ligature  of  these  vessels  on  two 
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Urge  dofi^  Dinection  of  these  animals  showed  that  the  carotids  had  in- 
ereaaed  in  siie  heluw  the  ligature  ;  that  these  Tecsels  were  ohliterated  for  a 
short  space  where  they  had  heen  tied ;  and  that  the  Tertebral  arteries  had 
acouired  the  apparent  bulk  of  the  common  carotid. 

From  these  experiments^  M.  Johert  oondnded  that  liffatare  of  the  com- 
mon carotids  did  not  inTol?e  any  lesion  of  the^eerebral  ninctiona^  but  that 
all  the  distnrbancea  took  place  in  the  pnlmonafy  appmtoa :  and  that  death 
is  the  resalt  of  the  lung  becoming  fhlly  congested  with  blood  in  ita  whole 
extent,  and  as  it  were«  transfbrmed  into  a  reservoir  of  Idood,  as  seen  in  the 
horse. 

A  commission  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medi(Blne,amKrtnted  to  ascertain 
the  correctness  of  M.  Jobert's  statements,  repeated  tnese  experiments  on 
mulea,  horses,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  aheep,  and  arrifed  at  the  very  same  oon- 
clnsions.  They*  aa  well  as  M.  Jobert,  attributed  the  congestion  in  the  lungs 
of  the  horse,  and  consequently  rapid  death  of  that  animsl,  to  the  anatomical 
Act,  that  their  vertebral  arteries  suddenly  diminish  to  an  almost  flUfbrm 
Cilibre,  ao  that  they  «re  anable  of  themselves  to  keep  up  the  cerebral  dr* 
jcnUtion,  or  allow  of  audi  a  fVee  circulation  of  blood  as  to  prevent  pulmona- 
ry congestion. 

Oa  /Af  varwing  proportion  of  some  of  the  principlee  of  the  Bhod  im  Dw- 
eoM.  fiy  MmL  ANn&AL  and  GAVAaaiT.  (Journal  at  Pharmaeiet  Stp* 
tamber  1840.)— MM.  Andrd  and  Gavarret  experimented  on  the  Uood  of 
flOO  patients,  or  360  diflferent  blood-lettings ;  and  the  process  followed  in 
their  analyaea  was  thesameaa  that  used  by. MM.  Prevost  and  Dnmsa.  They 
ascertained  that,  in  disease,  taking  1000  parte  of  blood,  the  fibrine  may. 
vary  in  proportion  fVom  1  to  10  in  that  quantity ;  the  globules  IVom  91  to 
186 ;  the  solid  matters  of  the  serum  ftom  57  to  104 ;  and  the  water  IVoin 
785  to  9151 ;  but  it  was  very  rare  to  find  these  difibrent  ingredienta  in-* 
creased  or  diminished  simultaneously.  Sometimea  only  one  ingredient  was 
changed  in  proportion,  whether  it  was  increased  or  diminished ;  sometimes 
two  were  altered,  but  generally  in  an  inverse  ratio,  as,  for  instance,  if  tho 
fibrine  were  increased,  the  globules  were  diminished,  and  vice  versa.  From 
this  remarkable  circumstance  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret  divide  into  four 
classes  the  diseases  which  produce  an  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the 
blood. 

The  first  class  comprehends  those  diseases  in  which  the  fibrine  is  con« 
stantly  augmented ;  such  ore  the  phlegmasis. 

The  second  class  comprehends  those  diseases  in  which  the  fibrine  is 
never  increased  in  proportion,  but  of^n  diminished ;  such  are  the  pyrexia;. 

The  third  class  includes  those  diseases  in  which  there  is  constant  dimi- 
nution of  the  blood  globules,  as  in  chlorosis,  &c. 

In  the  fourth  class  are  included  those  diseases  or  morbid  states  in  which 
the  albuminous  matter  of  the  blood  is  diminished,  as  in  Bright's  disease  of 
the  kidney,  &c. 

But  this  simplicity  of  arrangement  cannot  always  be  observed  ;  for  it  of- 
ten happens  that  many  morbid  states,  each  of  which  produces  its  peculiar 
alteration  in  the  blood,  are  met  with  in  the  same  individual.  In  this  case 
they  were  able  to  trace  distinctly  in  the  blood  the  indications  of  this  com- 
plication. 

Besides  disesse,  losses  of  blood  and  low  diet  were  found  to  have  a 
powerfully  modifying  effect  on  the  relative  proportion  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  circulating  fiuid,  and  somewhat  masked,  ss  it  were,  the  peculiar  al- 
teration  of  the  blood  caused  by  diseaise.  They  chiefly  actea,  however, 
on  the  blood-globules  which  they  diminished ;  but  it  was  found  that,  firom 
one  blood-letting  to  another,  the  globules  were  not  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion  in  all  patients.  In  this  respect  there  were  very  great  differences 
in  different  individuals;  so  much  so,  indeed^  that  whilst  one  would  be* 
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t  ween  each  bleeding  lose  only  from  2  to  3  parts  in  the  1000^  another 
w  ould  lose  f^om  SCI  to  40. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  blood-globules  diminished  fVom  blood-lettings 
the  iibrine  most  generally  maintained  its  original  proportion^  rarely  dimi- 
nished, but  sometimes  increased. 

When  the  disease  was  of  that  nature  that  the  increase  of  the  fibrine  was 
one  of  its  necessary  results,  this  increase  took  place  in  spite  of  blood-letting 
and  diminution  of  the  blood  globules.  In  order  that  loss  of  blood  should 
effect  the  diminution  of  the  proportion  of  the  fibrine,  it  was  necessary  that 
it  should  be  carried  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  It  was  then  found  that 
all  the  solid  ingredients  of  the  blood  diminished  simultaneously. 

'  On  the  Existence  of  Fibrine  in  the  Blood  in  the  shape  of  Globules*  By 
Mr  Advtson.  (London  Medical  Gazette,  ISth  December  1840.)^Since  the 
time  of  Hewson,  it  has  been  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  fibrine 
existed  in  a  state  of  solution  in  the  serum  of  the  blood.  He  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  from  observing,  that,  when  a  buffy  coat  was  forming  on  the  sur* 
face  of  recently  drawn  blood,  the  clear  serous-looking  fluid  collected  from 
its  surface  with  a  spoon  separated  into  serum  and  a  fibrinous  clot.  Sub- 
sequent observers  having  remarked  the  same  fact,  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  strange,  that,  whilst  other  portions  of  the 
blood  have  been  frequently  subject^  to  microscopical  examination}  this 
portion,  (viz.  the  serous- looking  fluid  collected  from  the  surface  of  recent- 
ly drawn  blood,  and  which  forms  the  bufi^  coat,)  has  been  passed  over  un- 
noticed. A  few  observers  have,  it  is  true,  observed  colourless  globules  in 
the  mass  of  the  blood,  mixed  with  the  coloured  globules  ;  but  their  true 
nature  has  never  been  hinted  at. 

Mr  Addison,  on  placing  in  the  focus  of  a  microscope,  a  drop  of  the  se- 
rous fluid  which  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  clot,  found  it  to  consist  of 
serous  fluid,  and  "  an  immense  multitude  of  clear  colourless  globules." 
Some  of  the  same  serous  fluid,  removed  Orom  the  surface  of  the  recent  blood 
before  coagulation  had  taken  placet  separated  into  serum  and  a  clot  of  fi- 
brine. This  experiment  was  frequently  repeated,  and  always  with  the  same 
result. 

It  is  astonishing  that  analogy  did  not  lead  physiologists  or  anatomists 
long  ago  to  this  very  result ;  for,  on  examining  any  portion  of  fibrine  with 
the  microscope,  each  fibrilla  is  always  found  to  present  the  appearance  of 
a  congeries  or  string  of  globules.  This  discovery  will  also  explain  many 
circumstances  connected  with  the  physiology  of  tne  blood,  hitherto  not  pro- 
perly accounted  for.  It  will  go  far  to  explain  the  appearance  of  the  bufly 
coat  on  blood  drawn  from  a  vein,  as  the  different  specific  gravities  of  the 
fibrinous  and  red  globules,  in  particular  conditions  of  the  blood,  may  ac- 
count for  the  greater  or  lesser  thickness  of  fibrinous  layer  on  the  surface. 

On  the  Contractility  of  the  Blood-vessels.  By  Dr  Hent.r  of  Berlin. 
(Woehenschrift  fur  die  Gesammte  Heilkundf,  October  1840.)— Dr  Henle 
Endeavours  to  prove  that  all  congestion  of  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels, 
and  inflammations,  are  due  to  a  species  of  paralysis  of  the  coats  of  the  ca- 
pillary vessels.  To  prove  this  fbct,  he  first  endeavours  to  demonstrate 
that  these  vessels  are  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  contractility  in  their 
normal  state,  and  that  they  are  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  well  as  all  other  parts  which  contain  muscular  fibres.  He  then  shows 
that  they  possess  the  same  structure  as  the  blood-vessels  of  greater  calibre, 
and  that  these  last,  as  well  as  the  solid  or  hollow  muscles,  whether  of  or- 
ganic or  animal  life,  are  composed  of  the  same  elements.  This  analogy  of 
function  and  of  structure,  he  appefj^jto  have  proved  from  the  microseopical 
examination  of  the  muscles,  tne*nMieular  tissue  of  the  heart,  the  middk 
coat  of  the  arteries,  the  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels,  the  subcutaneous 
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celluUr  tiuue,  and  ihu  ilurtos.  Tile  funvtionsl  diffiTeiicra  of  ihese  altuo 
tures,  he  snvs,  coneist  in  ibia,  that  the  mDvemctiU  of  the  solid  mUEclea  are 
sabjcct  to  the  will,  and  may  be  determined  b;  mechanical  and  galvanic 
irritant*,  but  not  by  the  action  of  cold  ;  wliiUl  the  hollow  niuscles  oforganic 
life  U'e  excitable  by  the  lame  agenta  as  the  inuscles  of  animal  life,  but  ire 
incapable  of1>emg  acted  on  by  the  nill. 

Tlie  middle  coatof  the  arteries,  which  has  the  same  Ktructure  as  the  mus- 
cles of  organic  life,  cannot  be  excited  by  the  will ;  Imtmay  by  inechaiit«»l 
irritanta  and  by  cold,  but  not  by  galvaoism.  If  then,  eap  he,  the  circula- 
tion i«  carried  on  in  the  larger  vessels  with  the  aid  of  contractility,  which 
i«  a  function  under  tbe  induencc  of  the  nervous  syeiem,  the  cauill«riei 
iniut  act  in  the  Nime  way,  as  their  structure  is  identical.  Whea  the  coa- 
tractility  of  the  capillaries  is  diminished  by  paralysis  or  want  of  nerrotu 
rnergy,  the  circulation  is  badly  maintained,  and  congestions  and  inflamma- 
tions are  the  reaull. 

M.  Henle  slates  his  ideas  of  the  proper  division  of  inftainroations  and 
congestions  of  blood :  but  they  appear  not  to  be  supported  by  facts. 

On  l/if  Funclioni  of  the  Roots  of  Ihc  Spinal  Ntrvti.  By  M.  Lonbet. 
(Comptes  Rendus  dts  Seaiicri  de  CAcademie  det  AVienc^j.J— M.  Longet 
tiai  perfornie<l  a  number  of  experiments  cartoborstive  ot  those  of  Sir 
Chtrlea  Oell  as  to  the  i\iuctions  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerveg.  He 
repeated  his  experiments  on  seventeen  dogs,  exposing  ten  pair  of  root>  of 
the  spinal  nerves  on  each  dog,  and  in  nil  of  them  it  was  found  that  llie  ao- 
terior  roots,  and  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  spinal  marrow,  were  not  af- 
fected by  mechanical  irritants  of  any  kind,  whilst  the  posterior  roots,  uid 
the  corresponding  medullary  cord,  were  extremely  sensible  to  all  ih«se  ir> 

When  the  two  polet  of  n  galvanic  pile  of  twenty  plalet  were  applied  to  I 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  violent  convulsions  were  excited  j  J 
but  not  a  trace  of  convult'lons  was  ever  experienecd  when  the  galvanic  in-  I 
fluence  was  applied  to  the  posterior  roots.  In  all  his  experimenls,  KL  | 
I.onget  BCpurnied  the  two  orders  of  roots  by  means  of  n  plate  of  glas 

The  result  of  hlsexpcriinenis  clearly  demonstrated  thai  theanterioi 
are  exclusively  the  nerves  of  motion,  and  the  posterior  those  of  sensation. 

That  the  f^yiival  and  moral  qualititt  obtervtd  in  adiJI  age  are  ntineed 
at  Birth.  By  M.  Blakchet.  iBuUditnle  V Academie  Ruyale  de  JUede- 
dae,  15th  Nov,  IStO). — M.  BUnchet.fromalong  series  of  experiments  and 
observations  extended  over  twenty-lice  years,  lias  arrived  at  tlie  coneluaion, 
that  the  future  size,  character,  &c.  of  an  individual  may  be  pretty  accu- 
rately guessed  at  a  few  ilaya  af^cr  birth. 

His  Arst  series  of  observations  hail  reference  to  the  size  of  ibe  individual,  | 
He  msiUed  the  heights  of  100  new-born  children,  horn  between  the  yean 
1805  and  IHIO,  and  divided  them  into  three  classes  according  lo  their 
height.  1.  Those  who  weic  shortest,  anrt  whose  height  diil  not  ^tceed 
16  inches  6  hncs,  twenly-Uve  in  number.  S.  Those  of  middle  stature, 
sixty  in  number,  whose  height  did  not  average  more  than  1 B  inches  6  lines. 
3.  Those  who  were  tallest,  fifteen  in  number,  whose  height  reached  SO 
inches  6  lines.  ,lfter  a  perioil  of  twenty  yearc  the  survivors  of  these  lOO 
individuals,  seventy-five  In  number,  were  again  measured,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  seven  individuals,  they  were  found  to  holil  lo  each  other  tbe 
same  relative  stature.  7'hus,  those  of  the  first  class  had  attained  ■  height 
of  ordy  4  feet  1 1  inches  to  5  feet.  Those  of  the  second  class,  that  of  S  ft«t 
3  inches  to  6  feet  4  inches.  Those  of  the  tbird,  6  feet  6  inches  to  A  ^t 
7  Indies,  French  measure.  Of  the  M|wi  excepliona,  one  had  passed  IVaai 
the  lint  to  the  aecoDd'chtss,  one  froiBhe  first  to  the  third,  and  one  ftom 
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the  third  to  the  first    The  other  four  Wi^re  out  of  the  way,  and  their  sta- 
ture could  not  he  ascertained. 

His  next  series  of  experiments  were  on  the  development  of  the  hrain,  as 
connected  with  the  intellect  of  the  individuals,  fiut  we  refrain  from  giv* 
ing  any  detail  of  these,  as  they  take  for  granted  certain  phrenological  doc- 
trines which  do  not  appear  to  be  proved.  He  embodies  his  conclusions  in 
the  following  words : 

1.  That  the  male  infant,  born  at  the  fhll  period,  bears  the  impress  of  the 
character,  inclination^  and  intellect  which  it  will  have  at  25  years  of  age. 

2.  That  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  intellect  (esprit)  depends  on  the 
volume  of  the  brain ;  but  is  influenced  much  by  the  greater  or  lesser  de« 
velopement  of  its  anterior  or  posterior  parts. 

3.  That  in  100  men,  13  are  born  stupid,  2  idiots,  7  with  a  good  share  of 
intellectual  endowments,  2  men  of  genius,  1  disposed  for  deeds  of  cruelty, 
2  with  superior  intellectual  endowments,  22  with  a  greater  share  of  spi« 
rit  than  ordinary,  and  61  with  good  common  sense. 

On  the  origin  and  mode  of  Development  of  Spermatic  Animafculce.  By 
M.  Lallemand.  (Comptes  Rendus  des  Seances  de  r Academic  des  Sci» 
efices,  9th  November  1840.J  M.  Lallemand  has  arrived  at  some  very  cu- 
rious results  in  consequence  of  his  microscopical  researches  on  the  semi- 
nal fluid  of  man,  both  in  a  state  of  health  and  of  disease,  and  on  that  of 
the  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  Crustacea,  and  moUusca.  These  ex« 
periments,  at  first  sight  leading  to  very  different  results,  so  illustrate  each 
other,  that  M.  Lallemand  has  been  able  to  point  out  that  the  different  pa- 
thological conditions  of  this  fluid  in  man  are  observed  in  all  these  animals. 
The  following  are  the  most  curious  of  the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived. 

The  spermatic  animalcule  are  the  result  of  secretion,  and  like  other  se« 
creted  matters,  are  suseeptible  of  numerous  modifications,  and  are  under  the 
infiuence  of  all  disturbing  causes.  Thus  they  diminish  in  number,  in  volume, 
in  density,  and  in  form,  during  disease ;  and  their  modifications  in  this  re- 
spect are  greater,  and  their  resistance  to  decomposition  less,  the  more  seri- 
ous the  nature  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  they  become  very  scarce,  or 
are  even  altogether  replaced  by  pyriform,  ovoid,  or  spherical  bodies.  These 
bodies  appear  to  be  endowed  with  life,  for  they  move  about  with  great  ease, 
and  after  death  assume  a  brilliant  lustre.  Their  form  is  in  general  very  re- 
gular. At  the  period  of  puberty  these  globules  precede  the  appearance  of 
the  perfect  spermatic  animalcule,  and  again  replace  them  in  old  age,  and 
during  many  diseases.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  results  of  an  incomplete  or 
imperfect  secretion. 

These  alterations  in  form,  size,  &c.  were  also  observed  to  take  place  in 
animals  at  their  different  breeding  or  rutting  seasons,  and  were  especiaUy 
remarked  in  birds.  In  them,  the  testicles,  which  are  pale,  soft,  and  flabby 
during  the  period  of  repose,  become  injected,  hardened,  and  reddened  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season.  They  at  first  contain  onlv  a  homogeneous  and 
transparent  fluid,  but  which  soon  becomes  filled  with  granular  and  then 
globular  bodies.  The  spermatic  animalcule  soon  after  make  their  appear^ 
ance,  at  first  exhibiting  but  little  motion  ;  but  afterwards  all  those  signs 
of  life  usually  observed  when  fully  developed.  The  testicle  is  then  four  or 
five  times  more  voluminous  than  it  was  before  the  sexual  period  arrived  ; 
and  the  very  same  phenomena  are  observed  at  each  sexual  period. 

In  man,  it  is  only  at  the  period  of  puberty  that  these  phenomena  are 
observed,  excepting  always  when  they  result  from  the  effects  of  disease. 

In  the  seminal  canals  the  spermatic  animalcule  are  very  numerous,  and 
clustered  together  in  groups,  and  are  most  generally  quite  dry.  In  all  these 
groups,  the  heads  of  the  animalcules  are  directed  towards  the  epididvmis, 
whilst  their  tails  point  to  the  surface  of  the  testicle.  When  they  arrive  at 
the  uai  deferens,  they  separate  and  become  more  mobile.    The  fluid  of  the 
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I,  ol'  (lie  ){lanilti  oT  CuW|)eT,  nn<l  of  the  prostuie,  ayy 
to  nave  na  oiricr  \ae  than  lo  nilaw  of  tlicir  movinR  more  eiuily.  In  the 
Hiollusca,  (he  ■pertnalic  aoironkulK  ilie  betbre  the  iixliviiluah  I'his  was  es- 
pixially  remarked  to  oceor  in  the  bLfalves,  which  can  live  Kir  Mine  tinw 
out  of  (he  water  by  keepiog  tlirir  valves  clotetl.  Thia  fad  ia  eaaily  aicer- 
Uiuetl  by  examinin);  the  ftpermalic  611I1I  iinmfilialely  allrr  ihese  ammala 
are  first  taken  out  c>f  the  wuter,  and  again  bvforu  the  death  of  the  animaL 

These  facts  appeu  lo  sulhoriie  the  concliisian  tiiat  spermatic  nniinalcula: 
are  true  secretioni. 

PhyiiologUtE  tbuwmuch  unwitUngneBs  to  admit  that  glands  can  aecrvle 
living  bodies;  and  ihal,  if  il  ntre  so,  the  testicle  would  be  the  only  e%' 
ample.  But  the  ovariev  secrete  the  ovules,  which,  even  before  impregna- 
tion, are  livinK  bwlirs,  which  become  more  perfect  in  the  oviducts  Mler 
their  separation  Irom  the  ovary,  in  (be  same  way  as  the  spermatic  Boiinat- 
CUlc  do  after  their  secretion.  The  ovaries  are  precisely  analogous  to  the 
tesllclc.soinucbao,  indeed,  that,  in  theinlerioreluses  of  animals,  it  is  very 
difficult  (o  distinguish  them  from  each  olher.  Their  position,  their  colour, 
the  disposition  of  the  oriilucts,  and  of  the  vaia  dejereittia,  are  quite  simi- 
lar.  Thii  similarity  haa  caused  many  errora  of  claMificHtion,  into  which 
even  dislinguisheil  naturalists  have  fallen-  But  the  microscope,  by  detect- 
tag  a  spermatic  animalcule  in  a  body,  which  was  generally  con^ered  to 
be  an  ovary,  bus  corrected  many  of  these  errors.  'I  bus  Prevost  dincovered 
tiiat  miiBcles  are  not  hermaphrudite;  and  Mitnc-Edward*  and  LallenuiMi 
have  ascertained  the  same  with  regard  to  the  genera  Cypris  and  Patella*  In 
the  MedtisK,  the  similarity  between  the  spennatic  animalcules  and  ibe 
ovules  ia  very  sltikinR,  seeing  that  the  animalculs  are  enveloped  iti  tnie 
uapsules,  which  may  be  drawn  out  from  the  testicle.  In  some  of  the  a^ 
granted  polypi,  the  tcsembl.ince  is  very  great  between  the  male  and  fe- 
male organs.  In  them,  the  spermatic  animtdcula:  are  found  between  the 
digestive  canal  and  the  walU  of  (be  body,  having  no  sjH.'cial  organ  of 
tion,  and  the  ovules  are  found  in  the  same  Eiluatii 
no  ovary. 

In  birds,  each  group  of  spermatic  animalcnlc 
hollow,  very  thin,  niul  transparent  sac,  which  recei 

In  the  crab,  the  straight  canals  which  represent  the  lesiiulen  contain  free 
spertnatic  animalcule ;  but  in  the  dilated  portions  of  these  canals,  tfaej 
are  found  enclosed  in  capsules  with  thin  walls.  The  (esdcles  of  tbe  ce- 
plialopoda  are  of  a  very  remarkable  construction.  There  exists  in  ibeir 
interior  amembranc  which  is  spiral  in  the  Sepia  oclopui,  hut  divided  int» 
leuT  distinct  compartments  in  the  Sepia  officinatit.  The  vaa  drfirrent  )«< 
besides  very  long,  and  Bpiraliy  (wisteid;  the  glans  is  complex  and  fleahyj^ 
These  organs  ate  filled  with  a  great  quantity  of  a  viscid  fluid.  WithiB  ' 
testicles  spetmatic  onimalculic  are  found  exactly  similar  to  ll 
eumstance  which  proves  that  these  animalcule  do  not  come  from  the  cap- 
sules. The  formation  of  the  sperinatophora  appean  to  be  easily  explicable. 
When  the  spermatic  auimalcuts  arrire  at  the  vai  Jefireas,  ihej  come  in 
contact  with  the  surrounding  viscous  fluid,  which  forms  a  capsule  or  en* 
velope  over  them,  simple  when  the  organs  are  iimple,dDuble  whenllicjan 
double.  Wlien  the  liquid  found  in  these  cauals  is  lugueuua,  the  animalcala 
move  about  at  freedom. 

The  capsules  have  a  great  affinity  for  water,  which  peiiGlrates  ihen  bjr 
mdosmose,  and  bursts  them  when  they  ore  simple.  When  there  ate  tw» 
membranes,  the  outer  one  cracKs,  and  allows  a  lun^  prutongstion  from  th« 
iaternal  membrane  to  project  through  it.  The  movements  of  tlie  ova  of 
the  cephalopoda  are  not  produced  by  niusculjr  action,  but  ia  conse^uenc* 
•f  this  endosmosc. 

Thij  compound  ova  of  many  of  tbe  leeches,  p!anariEe,nnd  cephaloi 
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arc  forinetl  in  the  same  manner,  and  exhibit  still  further  the  close  resem- 
blance between  the  ovule  and  the  spermatic  animalcule. 

In  the  testicles  of  the  snaket  small  brilliant  bodies  are  met  with^  which 
become  elongated  in  form,  when  tliey  reach  the  epidydimis,  and  in  the 
vas  deferens  acquire  a  tail.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  these  animals  it  is  easy 
to  trace  the  de?elopement  of  the  spermatic  animalcule  at  its  different  pe- 
riods of  growth.  These  brilliant  bodies  are  thus  proved  to  be  but  the 
rudiments  of  the  spermatic  animalcule,  around  which  first  a  head,  and  then 
ft  tail  appears.  They  are  to  the  spermatic  animalcule  what  the  vesicle  of 
Purkioje  is  to  the  ovule. 

MORBID   ANATOMY. 

Abnormal  situation  of  the  Right  Kidnei/.  By  M.  Lacacchie.  BvlUtin 
tie  V Academic  Royede  de  Medecine,  Oct.  1B40.)  In  examining  the  body 
of  an  officer  of  artillery,  amongst  other  anomalies,  M.  Lacauchie  found  the 
right  kidney  situated  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  to  the  right  of  the  sacro- 
vertebral  articulation,  partly  in  the  pelvic,  and  partly  in  the  lumbar  re- 
gion. It  was  covered  with  peritoneum  and  a  pretty  thick  layer  of  fat. 
The  kidney  was  less  voluminous  than  usual,  and  its  posterior  surface  ac- 
commodated itself  to  the  osseous  bed  on  which  it  lay.  Two  arteries  en- 
tered it  at  its  upper  extremity ;  the  largest  artery  was  given  off'lrom  the 
right  common  iliac  ;  the  other,  which  was  longer,  but  not  so  large»  arose 
from  the  origin  of  the  left  common  iliac  artery.  The  veins  formed  two 
unequal  buiMlles ;  the  larger  came  off*  from  the  upper  portiou  of  the  kidney, 
and  joined  the  right  common  iliac  and  lefl  lumbar  veins ;  the  smaller  bun- 
dle came  off*  from  the  lower  and  back-part  of  the  kidney,  and  joined  the 
right  internal  iliac  vein.  Three  calyces  projected  from  the  kidney  on  its 
anterior  surface,  and  gave  off  three  separate  ducts  which,  after  a  short 
course,  united  to  form  one  ureter,  which  maintained  its  usual  course  in  re- 
ference to  the  vas  deferens  on  its  way  to  the  bladder. 

Case  of  Obliteration  of  the  Vena  Cava  Inferior,  By  Dr  Gely.  {Oa:sette 
Medicare  de  Parist  "^th  November  4840. )-^A  seaman,  in  the  winter  of  1838, 
was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  at  Nantes,  with  symptoms  of  anasarca,  as- 
cites, febrile  oppression,  extreme  varicose  dilation  of  the  veins  of  the  lower 
extremities,  and  of  the  abdomen,  which  were  also  excoriated  over  several 
spots.  He  stated  that  the  varicose  state  of  the  veins  came  on  during  the 
winter  of  1823,  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  legs  frozen.  He, 
however,  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  again  to  go  to  sea,  where  he  contracted 
one  of  those  cutaneous  affections  so  common  amonsst  negroes.  Ulcers  and 
abscesses  formed  on  various  parts  of  his  legs,  and  ne  was  long  confined  te 
bed ;  the  varicose  state  of  the  vessels  increased  ;  and,  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  he  hod  been  unfit  for  work.  After  a  residence  of  a  fbw  weeks  in 
the  hospital,  he  died,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  some  serious  affection  of 
the  circulatory  organs. 

On  dissection,  the  superficial  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  presented  the 
appearance  of  thick  cords,  doubled  on  themselves  a  great  number  of  times, 
in  the  same  way,  indeed,  as  the  vas  deferens  is  at  its  origin.  This  mass,  as 
it  approached  the  crural  arch,  increased  in  volume  ;  but  af\er  passing  thte, 
in  its  progress  over  the  abdomen,  it  diminished  in  bulk  till  it  reach^  the 
false  ribs.  The  varicose  veins  were  perceptibly  larger  and  more  flexuou» 
on  the  right  than  on  the  lef^  side.  The  varicose  vessels  over  the  trunk  of 
the  body  were  the  abdominal  tegumentary  vessels,  which  anastomosed  on 
each  side  with  a  large  external  mammarv  branch,  which  terminated  in  the 
axilla.  The  femoral  and  iliac  veins  of  the  right  side  were  filled  with  false 
membranes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  venous  ca- 
nal to  a  tenth  of  its  natural  diameter.  The  false  membranes  became  mow- 
numerous  as  they  approached  the  veno  cava,  which  was  reduced  to  the  state 
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or  a  csrlilsginous  cord,  as  fur  at  tite  point  where  llie  cmulgent  veina  unite 
with  it,  above  which  yorlion  it  viat  pervious,  but  reduced  in  diameler. 

The  right  epigastric  vein  was  aoiDewhat  narrowed  in  diameter,  but  that 
of  the  left  tide  wiu  enormously  dilated,  ascended  low  an!  •  the  umbiiiciu, 
murscd  along  the  cuspensorj  Irgament  of  the  liver,  and  tbilowed  exuclly 
llie  course  of  the  umbilical  vein.  The  two  renal  veins  were  very  much  di- 
lated, and  on  the  right  side,  an  nbnoniial  branch  opened  into  the  vena  ca- 
va, oud  W8*  continuous  with  the  vena  comet  of  the  crural  nerve,  which 
was  much  diluted,  and  seetned  to  receive  the  bluod  from  the  deep  vessel*  of 
the  tbigb. 

The  heart  wbr  hyper trophied,  with  dilution  of  all  its  csvitica ;  and  osso- 
ous  concretions  were  met  with  oround  rhe  aortic  and  auri  e  ulo- veil  trie  uldi 
orifices,  aa  well  as  in  the  coals  of  the  aorta. 

This  case  is  extremely  curious,  aa  showinc  the  moile  in  which  the  ve- 
nouB  circulation  had  been  kept  up  in  spite  ot  the  destruction  of  the  canal 
of  the  vena  cava.  Thus,  on  the  right  side,  the  blood  from  the  lower  es- 
tremity,  collected  by  the  superficial  veins,  paused  along  the  t^umentory 
veins  and  estemal  mammary  into  the  axillary  vein,  and  from  that  into  the 
auperior  cava ;  whilst  the  blood  of  the  deep  portions  of  the  same  limb  vrsi 
emptied  into  the  cena  eomei  of  the  snphena  nerve ;  and  from  it  into  the 
vena  cava  inferior,  above  the  contracted  portion,  and  lumbo-vertebrnl  ve- 
nous plexus.  On  the  left  Me,  a^ain,  the  superficial  blood  returned  to  the 
centre  of  circulation  in  the  same  raonner  as  that  on  the  right  side ;  wliilat 
the  venous  blood  i>om  the  deep  portions  of  the  limb  was  poured  into  the 
md  from  it  into  the  sinus  of  the  vena  f^jla  by  the  utnbi- 


pica"! 

The  opening  of  one  of  the 
the  enormous  ihlation  of  the 
com  muni  cd  ted  with  the  vena 
malies  in  this  case. 


epigastric  veins  into  the  umbilical  vein,  and 
rein  which  accompanies  the  cniral  nerve,  and 
euta  vat'ariQT,  were  the  two  most  striking  tuio> 


Case  of  Ct/anoKis  in  an  adullfrom  the  Foramen  Ovale  being-open.  By  Dr 
Flechkeb  of  Vienna.  {Meitiniaitcke  Jahrhuck  de>  OtferreicMacbeti 
Slaalei,  Vol.  xxx.  1840.) — The  subject  of  thb  obscivation  was  a  nian  SA 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  all  his  life  engajfed  in  a  foundery  of  cobalt.  He 
nad  never  Eu9ered  a  day's  illness,  but  was  observed  [o  have  a  livid  colour, 
with  bluish  tips,  and  slight  dvEpncea.  This  last  during  the  hitter  years  of 
his  life  assumed  the  form  of  humid  asthma,  and  teiminated  in  dropsy  of 
the  chest. 

On  dissection,  the  pericsrdium  was  found  very  thin,  the  heart  very  large, 
with  its  right  venlrlde  much  dilated,  and  its  walb:  increased  in  thirknesi, 
The^romen  ovale  was  patent,  but  the  daclat  arleriniua  wag  closed,  Mi> 
vestiges  of  tuberclce  were  found  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

The  whole  members  of  this  man's  family  were  asthmatic,  und  had  a  hlu- 
iiih  colour;  in  some  the  colour  was  even  livid. 


l| 


Remarka  on  the  Tiiiciura  Opii  Ammoniala  ofthe  FdiRliur/>h  Pharmaeo- 
fiaia.  By  J.  H.  Gilbert,  Nottingham.  Being  a  student  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Glasgow  Koyal  Infirniary  tluring  the  summer  of  I S39,  it  was 
occasionally  ray  duty  to  dispense  the  Tinciura  Opii  Avimoniaia,'~&  prepa- 
ration, the  spiiarently  unchemical  composition  of  which  led  me  to  suspect, 
that,  DB  far  as  the  opium  employed  ts  concerned,  it  could  be  of  no  utility  ;  it 
being  well  known  thtit  ammonia  acta  as  a  precipitant  to  morphia-  It  is 
true  that  a  great  excess  of  that  alkali  will,  in  some  solutions  of  the  salts  of 
morphist  cither  prevent  its  precipitation,  or  reditsolve  it  when  precipU 
Iflteu.    In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  fact  in  the  present  instance,  I 
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aubmitted  several  separate  portions  of  the  tincture  to  examination  at  Dr 
Thomson's  laboratory,  v^here  also  I  was  a  student. 

Two  ounces  were  first  boiled  in  a  flask  with  magnesia ;  the  magnesian 
precipitate  collected  and  boiled  with  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution  filter- 
ed while  hot,  and  set  aside  in  a  warm  situation  to  evaporate  slowly  :  no 
crystals  were  deposited,  and  the  residual  matter,  when  tested,  was  found 
to  contain  no  morphia. 

Four  ounces  were  next  treated  in  a  manner  varying  from  the  above.  The 
liquid,  previous  to  further  treatment,  was  saturated  with  dilute  add ;  for 
when,  as  before  stated,  morphia  has  been  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of 
ammonia,  I  have  found  that,  after  expelling  the  greater  part  of  that  excess 
by  gentle  heat,  and  then  saturating  with  dilute  acid,  a  salt  may  be  obtained ; 
from  the  solution  of  which  the  morphia  may  be  separated  by  the  usual 
means.    In  the  present  case,  however,  no  morphia  was  detected. 

Having  thus  failed  to  detect  that  principle  in  the  filtered  tincture,  the 
dregs  of  a  known  quantity  were  macerated  for  sometime  in  water  acidu- 
lated with  muriatic  acid ; — the  filtered  liquid,  aftnr  being  digested  with 
animal  charcoal,  was  sufiiciently  concentrated  on  a  water  bath,  and  set  aside, 
when  a  large  quantity  of  crystals  of  muriate  of  morphia  was  deposited* 
A  part  of  these  was  treated  with  ammonia,  and  the  morphia  tested  in  a 
separate  state  with  a  neutral  solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron ;  and  part, 
while  in  tb^state  of  muriate,.wa8  tested  with  iodic  acid  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. As  the  dregs  employed'  were  not  exhausted,  nor  the  mother  liquor 
treated  with  ammonia,  an  accurate  quantitative  result  could  not  be  obtained ; 
but  the  amount  of  muriate  of  morphia  was  so  great  that  it  could  not  fall 
much  short  of  the  average  produce  of  such  a  quantity  of  opium. 

These  experiments  I  had  considered  as  conclusive.  But,  finding  the  new 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  retained  the  old  formula,  and  that  the  remarks 
made  on  the  tincture  by  various  writers  on  materia  medica  and  pharmacy 
seemed  to  indicate  previous  experiment,  I  feared  that  either  too  small  a 
quantity  had  been  operated  upon,  or  that  some  source  of  error  had  been 
overlooked.  To  obviate  any  such  mistake,  several  portions,  each  of  twelve 
ounces,  were  successively  examined ;  in  none,  however,  was  morphia  de- 
tected. As  a  check  to  the  processes,  several  portiona  also  of  tincture  of 
opium,  (each  of  which  would  contain,  by  estimate,  a  quantity  of  opium 
equivalent  to  that  in  twelve  ounces  of  the  ammoniated  tincture,)  were 
treated  in  precisely  the  same  modes  as  the  ammoniated  tincture  had  been. 
In  these  cases  morphia  was  separatedwithout  difiiculty;  thus  proving 
the  efficacy  of  the  processes. 

It  may  be  observed,  that,  before  any  of  the  tinctures  were  boiled  with 
magnesia,  the  greater  part  of  the  ammonia  and  alcohol  in  the  one,-  and  of 
alcohol  in  the  other,  was  expelled  by  gentle  heat  on  a  water-bath ;  as,  in 
some  cases,  the  alcohol  in  the  liquid  would  be  sufficient  to  take  up  the 
morphia  after  the  decomposition  of  its  salt  by  the  magnesia.  The  loss  of 
ammonia  caused  no  deposition  of  morphia. 

These  facts  seem  to  show  that,  if,  as  1  believe  is  universally  admitted, 
the  medicinal  effects  of  opium  are  attributable  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to 
the  morphia  which  it  contains,  the  opium  employed  in  this  tincture  might, 
with  advantage*  be  omitted. 

Nottingham,  September  14,  1839. 

MEDICAL  PATHOLOGY  AMD  Tlf ERAPEUTICJ). 

Case  of  Complete  Paralysii  of  the  Fifth  Pair  of  Nerves^  By  M.  C. 
Jam ES.  \Btdletin  de rAcademie Royale  de Medecine,  SOth  November  1840.) 
— De  Snoeck,  a  Uilor,  36  years  of  age,  in  the  month  of  March  1837,  receiv- 
ed a  severe  blow  on  the  right  side  ot'ihe  head,  which  deprived  him  ofcon« 
sciousness  for  a  short  time ;  but  a  few  days  sufficed  to  restore  him  to  his 
wonted  health.    About  the  month  of  October  1888,  when  living  in  a  cold 
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I,  hii  face  n 


ilorcoU  n 


■Tor  a 


fifHirlmvni,  1 
lo  lime,  oficr  wliidi  h«  began  to  compluin  offlring  ptim  over  iL  ii 
WW  not,  liowe»er,  till  the  beginning  of  December,  thai  they  became  fwr 
intense,  and  conc^ninted  themselves  in  those  pjrta  which  are  sappUed  wil^ 
the  nerves  of  the  filUi  pair.  Thej  were  coiifinfd  to  the  whole  of  cfae  right 
ride  of  the  IbreheicI,  temple,  eye,  nose,  cheek,  chin,  lipi,  tbe  right  balrar 
the  tongue,  the  interior  of  the  Hf;ht  ear ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  tifbt 

Bldeof  Iheconnlenance.     Dunng  the  crisis  of  the  pains  tbe  niuscf '-'^ 

riWit  side  of  ihe  face  were  conTuI  si  rely  drawn  out  wardo.    To  the  pi j_ 

or  pain  succeeded  a  slate  of  numbneia  in  the  affected  parr,  which  Matem 
occasional]]'  inierruptcd  bv  acute  lancinating  pains.  The  pialient  oent 
lost  consciousness  during  these  paroxfiraa  ;  and  no  convulsive  moveniefiti 
of  the  muscles  of  tbe  trunk  or  extremities  were  remarked,  the  whole  oftbe 
phenomena  beinn  confined  lo  the  right  half  of  the  countenance.  Wbcii 
the  pdns  somewhat  modeTaled,  the  patient  became  aware  that  he  h 


n  Ihe  right  side,  aa  w 


the  power  of  seeing,  hearing,  smellii^,  or  lasting,  o 
M  the  tactile  sensibility  of  tlie  right  hsif  of  the  cou 

Various  remedies  were  at  this  time  tried  for  his  relief,  but  all  in  Tain  ; 
and  on  tlie  SIsl  of  July  1810,  he  entered  the  Hospital  of  La  Charite,  ander 
the  core  of  M.  Andml.  He  was  found  lo  present  the  foUowinR  Hymptom* : 
Vision  of  right  eye  so  completely  loit^  that  he  could  with  great  difficulty  di>- 
linguiah  light  fVom  darkness.  The  eye  presented  the  same  appearance  mt 
the  Mund  one ;  but  the  sensation  was  completely  gone ;  the  conjanctiTa 
could  be  pricked,  or  irritating  bodies  applied  to  it  without  the  part  giving 
any  marks  of  their  presence  being  felt.  The  eenee  of  emell  in  the  right 
nostril  was  alio  completely  gone.  The  pituitnrymembranecould  be  prick- 
ed or  irritated  with  ammonia,  &c.  without  Ihe  patient  being  aware  of  the 
Act.  The  right  half  of  the  tongue  has  lost  the  sense  of  taste,  as  well  as  Ha 
aenaibility — the  median  line  forming  the  line  of  demarcation  tictween  ikc 
keolthy  and  the  diMaseil  sides.  Pricking  Ihe  tongue,  applying  acids,  salt, 
pepper,  tobacco,  cnlocjnth,  &c.  were  eqaally  unfcit  and  unperceived  by  the 
palii.'nl.  During  mailication,  when  the  morsel  eecape<l  to  the  diseased  side 
of  the  mouth,  its  presence  was  not  fttt — the  teeth,  jaws,  gums,  and  interim 
or  of  the  right  side  ot'themoutb  pcrlicipRting  in  the  loea  of  sensation.  The 
right  side  of  both  lips  from  the  median  line  had  lost  the  poner  of  seasstion, 
■0  that  when  the  patient  dronk  out  of  a  Teasel,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  Un 
bowl  was  broken  off' abruptly  >it  tlie  median  line.  'I'he  movements  of  oil 
thcte  parts  were,  however,  (Vce,  and  the  tongue  cunld  be  protruded  in  all 
directions.  The  hearing  of  the  right  ear  was  alM  lost;  only  ■  confused 
noise  was  beard  when  he  was  epoken  to  in  a  very  loud  voice.  Tbe  sea- 
sibiliiy  of  the  internal  conduit  of  the  ear  was  lost;  bal  the  external  coa-> 
cho  retained  its  sensibility.  From  tile  median  line  in  the  middle  of  ibe 
face  to  the  right  ear,  uU  sensation  was  lost  over  the  right  side  of  tbe  cmiti. 
tenance;  and  the  tissues,  deep  as  well  as  superficial,  participfite<l  in  thia 
Mate.  Tbe  movements,  however,  of  these  parts,  anJ  the  guDeful  expre^ 
lion  of  the  countenance,  were  unaltered ;  and  it  was  impossible,  tVom  lodc> 
ing  at  ihe  patient,  to  Irfl  which  side  was  the  diseased  one. 
.  Electricity  applied  locally  to  the  parts,  particularly  to  the  nen»  wlietv 
they  come  out  at  the  supra  and  infra-orbitar  and  mental  foranrins,  aafr 
Seed  to  effect  a  complete  cure.  Needles  were  introduced  to  conduct  tbe 
electricity  to  tbe  parts  chieSy  afTected,  and  ibc  shock  passed  through  them. 
Thus  when  ibe  eye  was  acted  on,  a  needle  was  inlrodoccd  through  the  up- 
per eyelid,  and  another  through  the  lower,  and  ihe  electrical  shock  passed 
thus  through  ihc  globe  of  the  eye.  What  is  a  very  curious  cirruinalBiKe, 
ta,  that  the  senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  and  lasting,  returned  lane 
before  the  common  sensation  was  restored.  About  forty  Hittings  of  aboul 
twenty  minutes  cjcb  weru  necessary  lo  efTtcl  a  cure. 

M.  Jumee  remarks,  thai  the  above  symptoms  are  precisely  those 
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section  of  tbe  fifth  pair  of  nerves  within  the  cranium,  when  effectually 
done,  invariably  produces^  as  he  has  often  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the 
experiments  of  M.  Magendie. 

Successful  Treatment  of  Croup  by  repeated  Emetics,  By  Dr  Jourdain 
of  Binch.  {Oazetle  Medicate  de  Paris,  7th  November  1840.) — Dr  Jourdain 
praises  the  effects  of  tartar  emetic  in  croup,  and  considers  it  as  one  of  the 
most  effectual  modes  of  treatment  yet  known.  He  administers  the  antimony 
in  half-grain  doses,  which,  being  dissolved  in  a  few  ounces  of  water,  and  giv.* 
en  in  three  successive  portions,  he  says  rarely,  if  ever,  fail  to  produce  free 
vomiting  and  complete  alleviation  of  the  symptoms  of  croup.  The  dose  is 
repeated,  if  necessary,  after  the  lapse  of  every  twelve  hours,  and  he  says, 
he  has  rarely  found  it  necessary  to  repeat  it  oftener  than  three  times. 

This  mode  of  treatment  is  not  new,  and,  however  well  it  may  answer  in 
mild  cases,  must  be  merely  used  as  an  auxiliarv  in  those  severe  forms  of 
the  disease  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  this  country. 

SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  TH  KUAPEUTIC8. 

Removal  of  one  of  the  hones  of  the  Metacarpus,  the  corresponding  Jinger, 
l)eing  preserved,  Sy  M.  Blandin.  {Bulletin  del' Academic Royale  de Mc" 
decine.  Oct.  1840.)  M.  Blaudin  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
two  patients  from  whom  he  had  removed  one  of  the  bones  of  the  metacar- 
pus, but  preserved  the  corresponding  finger.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a 
woman,  tne  first  metacarpal  bone  of  whose  right  hand  was  affected  with 
caiies.  The  affected  bone  was  cut  out;  and  when  the  wound  was  heal-» 
ed  and  the  cure  completed,  the  thumb  was  found  to  be  much  shortened, 
but  very  useful,  quite  mobile,  ond  sufficiently  strong  for  most  pur- 
poses. She  was  able  to  use  the  thumb  for  holding  the  pen  or  needle,  and 
used  it  easily  both  in  writing  and  sewing.  The  hand,  indeed,  was  both 
less  mutilated,  and  much  more  useful  than  if  the  entire  thumb  had  been 
.removed.  This  was  the  fifth  time  that  M.  Blandin  had  successfully  per- 
formed this  operation. 

In  the  second  case  it  was  the  fiflth  metacarpal  bone  of  the  right  hand 
which  was  diseased ;  and  though  the  operation  for  its  removal  was  more 
severe  than  the  first,  when  the  cure  was  completed  the  finger  was  not  less 
useful,  and  no  mutilation  of  the  hand  was  noticed. 

A  Hair  extracted  from  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  By  M.  Pamard. 
C Bulletin  de  I'Academie  Royale  de  Medecine,  Nov.  1840.^  A  man  con- 
sulted M.  Pamard  for  an  affection  of  his  eye,  as  he  saw  something  like  a 
hair  opposite  the  clear  portion  of  the  cornea.  On  examination,  a  round 
body^  from  the  centre  of  which  projected  a  hair,  was  perceived  in  the  an- 
terior chamber  of  the  eye.  This  body  was  extracted  through  the  cornea, 
and  found  to  consist  of  apiece  of  silex,  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  plastic  lymph, 
and  from  the  side  of  which  projected  a  small  hair.  M.  Pamard  was  un- 
able satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  hair  in  the  mas:;!  of 
lymph  ;  but  M.  Velpeau  thought  it  was  nothing  clr.e  than  one  of  the  eye- 
lashes carried  into  the  eye  with  the  fragment  of  silex,  and  over  which  the 
cornea  had  cicatrised. 

Case  of  Section  of  the  right  anterior  Cord  of  the  Spinal  Marrow  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrce.  By  M.  Begin,  (Bulletin  de 
r Academic  Royale  de  Medecine,  November  1840.^^M.  I^afontaine,  on  the 
92d  of  October,  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  lateral  and  posterior  part  of 
his  neck.  He  fell  immediately  on  the  right  side  of  his  body,  and  explain- 
ed his  fall,  by  supposing  he  had  received  a  heavy  blow  from  some  blunt  in- 
strument. When  he  was  examined  a  few  moments  afterwards,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  completely  lost  the  power  of  motion  of  the  ri^t  lower  extre- 
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■nily,  onil  |iartiill;  lliat  of  llie  rit;h[  sujierior  cxlremiiy.      The  aeiisiU 
lity,  howcTcr,  at  tbe  wliole  body  remained  cntin;.     He  was  csiried  u>  the 
Hoapital  of  Val-tie-Grnce,  vfliere  he  was  carefully  examined  by  il.  Bep 
who  found  lha(,  a  few  lines  dUlant  from  ihe  spinoua  process  of  th«  fi 
cervical  veriebro,  thtTC  existed  a  slraisht  iramverFe  wound,   ihe    lint  e 
which  exactly  applied  to  each  other,  and  uround  which  was  neither  infiam 
laulion  nor  irarks  of  contudon.     The  limbs  remained  in  tbe  same  paralytiaJ 
state,  but  R^Qsations  of  weight  and  fbrmicJlion  were  complained  of  in  th^ijl 
arm.     Tbe  pulse  was  full,  but  otberwiee  natural ;  and  the  skin  vtis.  g 

what  holler  limn  usual.     The  apparent  trivial  nature  of  the  wound  ii_ 

neck  conirastinEio  remarkably  with  ihesevericy  of  Ibeeympiom*,  maileM. 
Beitin  lUspi'Ct  ibat  the  anterior  rord  of  the  spinal  marrow  was  it>Jure(l,  pro- 
bably in  the  middle  of  the  origins  of  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus, 
Biid  twlaw  the  ori((in  of  tbe  diaphragmatic  nerve.  He  was  led  to  easpect 
that  this  was  the  situation  of  tbe  injury  IVom  the  respiratory  inovementt  1 
being  still  entire,  anil  the  power  of  motion  of  the  arm  being  partially  r 
taincd. 

The  patient  survived  till  the  fiTth,  when  delirium  and  convulsions  can., 
on  ;  the  pulse  became  irTef;ut(ir,  and  the  reKptralion  difficult,  and  he  died,] 
at  eight  in  tlie  morning.     No  erection  of  tbe  penis  woa  ever  observed. 

Jn  tbe  cervical  r^ion  the  wound  was  united,  and  the  cicatrix  coii__ 
scarcely  be  observed.     When  rbe  skin  whb  dissected  oF^  no  muscular  union  J 
had  taken  iilacc.    Some  blood  bad  becncSused  at  thcpoinlof  tbeiritiviBion*  J 

When  Ine  sixth  cervical  vertebra  was  laid  bare,  the  point  of  &  knife  3 
was  found  ftxe<l  in  snd  broken  olfon  iis  right  tide.  Tbe  instrujnent  pene- 
trated tbe  spinal  canal,  where,  in  its  course  downwards  and  to  the  left  ttide, 
it  had  cut  through  the  rigbl  an tero- lateral  cord  of  ihe  spinnl  niarraw,from  "! 
the  level  of  tbe  emergence  of  tbe  posterior  6lamenls,  toiheanteriormedian'l 
groove;  it  then  traversed  the  wnole  ihicknetsof  the  body  of  the  seventh  , 
cervical  vertebra,  and  its  point  hid  partially  pcnemted  the  pasierior  wall  J 
of  the  pharynx,  where  it  was  arrested. 

On  the  lufluenre  of  Supra-orliital  Wouadi  in  the  production  of  Amaurotu. 
By  Dr  Fa.  De  Waltheh.  {Journal  der  Chirurgie  and  AugeahtiOninde. 
October  IBiO.) — After  a  full  and  impartial  review  of  the  recorded  cases  of 
amaurosis,  Eald  to  have  been  produce!  in  consequence  of  wounds  over  tbe 
seal  of  tbe  supra-orbital  nerve,  M.  Walther  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that 
iiijurj  of  this  nerve  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  this  aSfcc- 
tion,  since  ibe  nerve  is  often  divided  without  giving  rise  toamaurosis,  artd 
amaurosis  lias  been  protluced  when  the  neive  is  left  quite  entire  and  un- 
altered. M.  Walther  endenvoura  to  prove  that  the  supra-orbital  nerve 
has  no  direct  communication  with  the  optic  nerve  or  the  retina,  and  thai 
its  connection  with  tbe  ciliary  nerves  is  very  indirect,  being  by  means  of 
the  nasal  nerve.  Amaurosis,  which  occurs  a{^^^T  a  wound  over  tbe  supra., 
orbital  ref>ion,  he  therefore  attributes  either  to  some  direct  violence  having 
been  sustained  by  the  organs  within  tbe  orbit,  as  by  concussion,  or  to  bq 
affection  of  the  brain;  be,  however,  admits  that  amaurosis  may  also  be 
produced  in  consequence  of  inflammatory  action  being  propagated  from  , 
the  supra-orbital  wound  to  ihe  retina  or  opiic  nerve,  through  means  of  the 
continuity  of  the  tissues. 

Casr  of  Ditlixation  of  the  Cervical  Fcriebrie  cured.  By  Dr  Schoh  of 
Vienna.  {Mtdhinische  Jnhrhuch  det  Ostetrekhitchen  Staale:i,  Vol.  xxx. 
1S44I.) — A  man,  S4  years  of  age,  whilst  engaged  at  hii  work  on  the  Jtb  of 
December  IS38,  twisted  his  head  suddenly  round,  in  consequence  of  one 
of  his  companions  roaring  into  his  ear,  when  he  instantly  felt  something 
give  way  in  his  neck,  and  found  il  impoatible  to  move  his  bead.  Next 
morning  when  be  apjilietl  for  assiEtance,  \m  fuee  was  iwollen,  his  head 
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turned  to  the  right,  and  hent  down  towards  the  shouhler.  His  neck  was 
slightly  arched  on  the  left  side,  but  hollowed  out  on  the  right.  He  com- 
plained of  pain,  which  was  augmented  on  pressure  over  the  seat  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae,  and  he  was  unable  to  move  the  head  in 
any  direction ;  every  attempt  to  do  so  gave  pain.  The  direction  of  the  spi- 
nous processes  of  these  vertebrae  could  not  be  accurately  ascertained.  He 
complained  of  weakness  of  the  right  arm,  and  could  only  raise  it  with  great 
effort.  The  other  functions  of  the  body  appeared  to  be  natural.  It  was 
thus  apparent  that  partial  dislocation  of  some  of  the  cervical  vertebrs  ex- 
isted, and  some  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  it  by  drawing  the  head  di« 
rectly  upwards,  the  trunk  of  the  body  being  held  fixed  ;  these,  however, 
failed,  but  they  gave  no  pain. 

On  the  7  th  of  December  the  weakness  and  numbness  of  the  right  arm 
were  greater.  New  efforts  were  therefore  made  to  effect  the  reduction  of 
the  dislocation.  The  patient  was  laid  in  the  horizontal  posture,  the  shoul- 
ders were  held  fixed  by  means  of  folded  sheets,  whilst  a  towel  was  passed  un- 
der the  chin,  in  order  to  allow  of  a  greater  force  being  used  for  the  exten- 
sion ;  an  assistant  supported  the  occiput  with  both  his  hands.  Extension 
was  then  made  and  gradually  augmented,  till  the  patient  and  assistant  felt 
a  snap  as  of  two  bones  meeting.  The  extension  was  then  gently  relaxed, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  head  was  restored  to  its  normal  position,  and 
the  power  of  moving  it  was  restored.  The  weakness  of  the  limby  however, 
remained,  and  was  even  worse  next  day.  On  the  9ih,  he  complained  of  ver- 
tigo and  starting  during  his  sleep,  and  his  pulse  was  quick.  For  this  he 
was  bled  to  a  considerable  extent,  which  induced  fainting  and  convulsions. 
He  passed,  however,  a  good  night,  and  next  day  his  pulse  was  nearly  na- 
tural, the  vertigo  was  gone,  and  he  had  partially  regained  the  use  of  the 
right  arm.     He  left  the  hospital  cured  on  the  13th. 

Violent  Inflammation  of  the  Urethra  apparently  caused  hy  eating  Frogs, 
By  Dr  Goyon.  (Gazette  Mtdicale de  Paris,  13th  February  1841,)— Many 
of  the  soldiers,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  officers  who  formed  part 
of  the  army,  sent  into  the  province  of  Constantia,  near  Algiers,  were  last 
summer  attacked  suddenly  with  violent  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  some- 
times attended  with  even  complete  suppression  of  urine.  The  attendant 
puriform  discharge  was  in  very  small  quantity.  The  symptoms  generally 
disappeared  in  a  few  days.  This  inflammation  could  not  be  traceil  to  any 
venereal  contagion,  as  the  column  to  which  these  patients  belonged  had  been 
at  that  time  for  more  than  a  month  at  a  distance  from  population.  The 
physicians,  the  officers,  and  the  soldiers  themselves  attributeil  the  urethral 
inflammation  to  the  eating  of  frogs,  which  occurreil  in  great  abundance  in 
the  places  where  these  meu  were  stationed,  and  of  which  all  eat  freely. 
This  disease  was  most  prevalent  at  Sctif  and  Ain  Babouche. 

The  frog  to  which  this  disease  was  attributed  was  recognized  to  be  the 
Rafta  escuienta  ;  and  M.  Larger  remarked  that,  at  the  time  the  disease  was 
most  prevalent  amongst  the  soldiers,  species  of  Cantharis,  Mylabris,  and 
other  neighbouring  genera  occurred  in  great  abundance  on  the  water  plants 
in  the  marshes,  where  the  fVogs  were  caught,  and  that  these  insects  at  that 
time  constituted  no  small  part  of  the  food  of  the  frogs.  M.  Larger  was 
from  this  inclined  to  believe  that  the  poisonous  properties  of  certain  Coleop- 
tera  could  pass  unaltered  through  the  bodies  of  these  animals,  without  be- 
ing afftfcted  by  the  process  of  nutrition,  and  act  deleteriously  on  the  human 
being  who  partook  of  their  flesh. 

M.  Guyon  endeavours  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  from 
general  causes,  as,  the  extreme  heat  and  stimulant  food,  which,  he  says,  he 
has  seen  produce  highly  acrid  urine,  giving  rise  to  pain  in  the  bladder,  and 
difficulty  in  passing  water. 
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On  Ihe  length  and  ttreogth  afthi  UmlMkal  Cord  at  thtfull  icriu  ..J  Prrg- 
naacy.  By  Dr  Npiubikr.  (Antuiks  d'H^giene  I'tiUiaar,  January  1«1I.^ 
A  Rirl  of  bad  chaTOctcr  wax  avcuseil  ot'hsving  ttranglcil  her  child  by  means 
ol'  tlie  uniblllBal  cord,  betuK  it  was  completely  expelled  froin  the  ucenit. 
A*  llitrc  was  ■  difference  of  opinion  uinonKst  the  medical  men  u  to  tbe 
poEiihility  oftbe  umbilical  com  possesiiniieufficient  strength  or  length  fur 
tbii  pDrpose,  Dt  NaKrier  performeil  a  numher  of  experiments.  Tor  the  pur* 
pose  of  »eertai[)inK  'liv  nrenglh  at  the  cord,  and  measored  it  in  I6C  c>»«s 
10  arrive  at  its  average  leiiRlh. 

Of  the  lee  coEes  il  was  reuiDrkcd  tliat  in  Hi  the  umbilical  cord  fl<»(<4 
ftfc  within  ihe  uterus;  in  80  casi-a  il  was  rolled  around  the  neck  of  the 
Chilli ;  in  one  it  was  round  the  shoulders;  and  in  one  between  the  thigh  a,  the 
breech  presenting  in  ibii  case.  9S  of  the  amiiilical  cords  were  not  vari- 
cme,  and  68  were  varicose.  As  to  leimlh,  8H  were  IT  inches  long,  1  lit  were 
from  17  to  aaj  inches  long,  and  «0  above  that  length. 

The  resistance  of  the  umbilical  cords  waa  ascertained  by  nltaching  weights 
to  one  end  oftbe  cord  until  it  ruptured,  tbe  weights  bein);  always  attach- 
rd  to  the  plncenlar  extremity.  About  one-half  of  the  cords  were  paiiitd 
by  their  middle  over  a  round  bar,  and  weights  attached  till  they  gave  wiiy ; 
the  other  half  of  the  number  were  rolled  once  end  a-Iialf  round  the  stinft 
bor,  covered  with  linen,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  diameter  of  a  cbild'a  nvcki 
when  it  was  found  that  these  supported  a  greater  weight  than  ihoK  ovrr 
the  plain  iMir.  The  varicoae  umbilical  corda  were  ruptured  with  a  lesa*f 
weight  than  the  sound  corda,  and  generally  gave  way  at  one  oftbe  raricose 
dilataiions.  The  mean  weight  which  lliese  varicose  cords  supported  brfbre^ 
they  gave  way  was  8  pounds  Tioy ;  the  most  resistant  BUpporlcd  14  {yninda* 
7  ounces.  The  medium  resistance  of  the  non-varicose  umbilical  ctmls  wm> 
14  pounds  4  ounces  Troy  ;  but  one  cord  reijiiired  9i  pounds  3  ounces  to 
rupture  it. 

Dr  N^icr  next  made  a  few  experiments  to  ascertain  what  weigh  tsius- 
peiided  round  the  Deck  of  an  adult  would  produce  such  a  degree  of  eom- 
preBsiou  as  to  cause  unpleasant  feelings  or  strangulalion.  A  weight  of  S 
pounds  was  suspended  to  a  cord  passed  once  and  a-balf  round  the  neck, ' 
the  back  of  the  neck  being  upwards.  The  respiration  wris  rendered  di<fl> 
cult,  and  the  brain  stronely  congested  in  two  minutes.  Vertigo  comiiieii- 
ced  soon  afterwards.  The  respiration,  however,  could  be  continued  with 
difficulty.  When  the  flice  was  plitced  upwards  the  effects  of  tlu.<  congw-' 
tion  were  more  rapid  ;  the  reipiration  was  much  impeded,  but  was  still 
possible ;  but  Dr  Negrier  thought  tbat  death  would  have  resulted  if  this 
position  was  maintained  for  a  quarter  of  an  honr. 

When  the  experiment  was  made  wilb  a  weight  of  13  iMumls,  and  ihe 
face  downwania,  rapi<l  congestion  of  all  the  veasels  of  the  bead  took  place  | 
the  eyes  became  injected,  and  filled  wilh  tears  ;  the  respiration  wa«  very 
laborious,  but  was  still  possible.  It  was,  howeveri  dangerous  to  Mntinu« 
tbe  experiment  for  two  minutes. 

When  tbe  same  experiment  was  repeated,  but  wilb  the  faee  looking' 
upwards,  the  strangulation  was  almost  complete.  Mespiraiion  was  wv 
impeded  tbat  Dr  Negrier  thinks  death  would  have  resulted  in  leu  than 

From  these  facts,  he  infers  that  the  umbilical  cord  is  liolh  long  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  produce  strangulation  in  a  new-born  intent,  by  beine 
twisted  round  its  neck  alter  the  head  is  delivered.  A  fbrcc  applied  to  a  cord 
equal  to  13  pounds  would  strangle  an  adult  in  five  minutea,  and  a  innch 
lesser  force  would  aU'Bttgle  a  child. 
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Meissner  from  experience  coiulcmns  all  the  usual  means  of  inducing  pre- 
mature delivery,  as  none  of  them  are  free  of  danger  to  mother  or  child. 
Thus  puncture  of  the  membranes,  by  allowing  the  lipior  amnii  to  escape, 
often  causes  death  of  the  child ;  dilatation  of  the  uterine  orifice  by  means 
of  prepared  sponge  is  tedious,  and  apt  to  give  rise  to  dangerous  uterine  ir- 
ritation, as  is  also  separation  of  the  membranes,  and  titillation  of  the  va- 
ginal portion  of  the  uterus ;  whilst  ergot  of  rye,  borax,  &c.  are  often  fatal 
to  the  child  and  dangerous  to  the  mother. 

During  the  last  five  years  he  has  attended  900  deliveries,  and  has  irnlu* 
ced  premature  labour  in  eight  with  perfect  safety  to  both  motlier  and  child. 
In  all  these  cases  the  women  were  deformed  or  rickety,  and  their  pelves 
were  diminished  in  their  an  tero- posterior  diameter  so  much  as  in  their  .pre- 
vious deliveries  to  require  perforation  of  the  head  of  the  infant  in  order 
to  effect  their  delivery. 

Dr  Meissner  never  induced  premature  labour  till  the  thirty-sixth  week 
of  pregnancy,  and  in  all  the  cases  the  antero-posterior  diameter  varied  from 
two  inches  and  three  quarters  to  three  inches  one  line.    His  mode  of  ope- 
rating, which  is  a  modification  of  that  by  puncture  of  the  membranes,  was 
the  following.     A  very  slender  canula  is  provided  of  about  13  ot  14  inches 
in  length,  and  bent  regularly  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle.    It  has 
a  ring  soldered  on  the  convex  side  of  its  lower  extremity,  in  order  to  give 
a  more  secure  hold,  and  allow  of  the  point  of  the  instrument  being  accu- 
rately guided.     This  canula  is  provided  with  two  trochars,  one  with  a 
blunt  point  and  the  other  with  a  sharp-cutting  point.    When  the  instru- 
n^ent  is  to  be  used,  the  blunt-pointed  trochar  is  introduced  to  the  canula, 
and  projects  beyond  its  orifice  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  edge  of  the  tube  in- 
juring the  parts.    The  patient  then  stands  before  the  practitioner,  who 
kneels  before  \\er,  the  usual  manner  in  which  vaginal  examinations  are 
made  on  the  continent,  or  she  may  sit  on  the  very  edge  of  a  chair  or  of  the 
bed.    The  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  then  introduced  into  the  vagina, 
and  the  canula  guided  along  it  to  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  making  the 
convexity  of  the  instrument  correspond  to  the  curve  of  the  sacrum.     The 
point  of  the  instrument  is  then  pushed  slowlv  backwards  and  upwards,  so 
as  to  make  its  rounded  point  slide  between  the  uterus  and  the  back  of  the 
membranes.     When  the  point  is  once  past  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  it  ad- 
vances easily,  care  only  must  be  taken  to  detach  the  membranes  as  little  as 
possible.     When  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  about  10  or  11  inches 
within  the  os  uteri,  the  blunt-pointed  trochar  is  withdrawn,  and  the  han- 
dle of  the  instrument  is  pressed  against  the  perineum,  to  detect,  if  possible, 
against  what  the  point  of  the  canula  is  pressing.     If  it  be  felt  to  be  a  hard 
body,  the  point  is  made  to  move  to  one  side  or  other  till  an  elastic  fluctu- 
ating spot  be  reached,  which  shows  it  is  opposite  the  membranes  alone ; 
the  sharp-pointed  trochar  is  then  introduced  and  perforation  of  the  mem- 
branes is  made.    The  trochar  is  then  withdrawn,  and  about  a  table-suoon- 
ful  of  the  Itquor  amnii  is  allowed  to  escape ;  after  this  the  canula  also  is 
removed,  and  the  woman  is  allowed  to  walk,  sit,  or  lie  down  at  her  own 
pleasure.     The  amniotic  waters  after  this  slowly,  and  drop  by  drop  escape, 
and  appear  to  prepare  the  parts  for  delivery,  so  that  after  84  hours  the 
hand  may  easily  be  introduced  into  the  vagina.     Labour-pains  usually 
come  on  from  24  to  48  hours  afler  the  puncture  of  the  membranes ;  in  se- 
veral of  the  coses,  delivery  was  completed  36  hours  after  the  puncture. 

Successful  case  ofQassarean  Section,  By  Dr  Koe ningsfk ld.  C Casper's 
Wochenschrift  fur  die  Gesammte  Ueilkundc,  Oct.  1840.) — The  woman  who 
was  the  subject  of  this  operation  had  the  pelvis  excessively  deformed  in 
consequence  of  rickets ;  the  antero-posterior  diameter  being  about  two  or 
two  and  a-half  inches.  The  sacrum  and  the  lower  lumbar  vertebrc  were 
so  deeply  sunk  fbrwardt  into  the  pelvis  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal 
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column  re»einbled  n  Cee^  gullet  bounded  Inlernlly  by  llie  poalerior  «■» 
gini  al'  the  oiia  iliL  Tlie  noman  hnd  been  in  luboiir  (br  some  dayi  bctoi 
nr  Koeningsfeld  wascalled.  He  immedintel; pi-rfocmed  ihe  C«mji 
tion  in  ibfl  linra  alba,  and  extracted  s  live  child.  The  operation 
pleted  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  woinmi  mmle  a  goml  recovetj, 
and  within  a  month  wm  quite  well  and  able 


e  her  cbild. 


Out  of  Pohoning  i>j  Tobacco.  By  M.Tationot.  {Gasette  Mr4ir* 
da  Parit,  SSth  November  ISiO.)  A  strong  mm,  of  55  years  of  agv,  hvLt 
lobaceo  enema  adminiBlrred  to  him  for  the  relief  of  aacaridcs  in  the  n(> 
turn.  The  enema  nn«  ordered  to  be  compojeil  of  one  (Irachm  and  a>lidf 
(go  centigrammes)  of  lobacco  leatea  in  nbout  six  ounces  of  water,  but  b) 
niistake  IS  drachms  (60  gruinmeE)  of  tobacco  were  used,  and  ttdrotniitend 
before  the  mistake  was  discovered.  Seven  or  ei|;hl  minutes  had  scattelr 
elapsed  from  the  period  of  ila  adniini^tralion  betbre  stupor,  headach,  and 
extreme  palenets  of  the  face  made  their  appearance ;  pain  was  cotnpliiined 
of  in  the  abdomen,  the  speech  became  thick  and  indistinct,  and  slight  nm-  1 
\ulsive  mo*enients  were  obtervei].  A  purgative  enema  nas  immeiHatdj  I 
administered,  stimuli  and  stronc  coffee  were  also  given,  cloths  dipped  in 
cold  water  were  applied  to  the  held,  and  stnapisnia  to  various  parts  of  llx 
body.     He  woa  also  bleil  pretty  freely. 

No  I  with  standing  all  these  means,  the  paleness  of  the  face  anil  surfjceof 
the  body  increased,  the  expression  of  the  fiice  was  indicative  of  pain  and 
.,.  . ,. .  _!.  .1.  .  .  ..  _  -,j,yra]_  the  respiration  became  men 
fllectual  facullii'S seemed  to  be  greatl; 
weakened,  but  he  still  occasionally  understood  questions  which  were  put 
to  him,  though  uniible  to  answer  lo  them  distinctly;  convulsive^  tmnim 
were  first  observed  in  the  armi,  but  soon  extended  to  the  legs  and  tmnk 
of  the  body,  anil  went  on  inureasing  in  severity  for  six  or  seven  minutes, 
alter  which  a  state  of  complete  prostration  came  on,  attended  with  slow  ray 
painful  respiration.  Well  marked  coma,  with  complete  relaxation  of  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body,  preceded  the  fetal  termination,  which  took  place  about 
eighteen  minutes  after  the  administration  of  the  enema.  The  pulse  stood 
at  68  before  the  bloud^leiting,  and  44  afler  it.  No  vomiting  occarred  in 
this  case. 

Case  of  Poisoning  wilh  Ihe  Aeelalc  of  Lead,  in  which  Ihe  poison  teas  dt- 
tecltd  in  the  Urine.  By  MM.  Osfil'a  and  Villemeovb.  {Bullrlin  Je 
CAciiIemicRotiaUde  Medecine,  Jan.  1841.) — A  girl,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  swal- 
lowed between  eight  and  ten  drachms  of  die  superacetatc  of  lead.  She 
was  speedily  affected  with  prostration  of  strength,  paleness  and  coldness  of 
the  sur^ce  of  the  body  and  l^intings,  which  symptoniK  were  in  a  short 
time  succeeded  by  vomiting  and  precordial  anxiety.  Sulphate  of  soda  was 
given  in  large  and  repeated  doses,  and  was  followed  by  copious  alvlne  eva- 
cuations. Under  this  ireaiment  the  pnisonous  symptoms  went  otf,  and  the 
teiDperalure  of  the  body  returned.  The  urine  which  the  girl  passed  tnr«n» 
ly-five  hours  after  swallowing  the  poisonous  dose  was  examined  by  M.Or- 
fila,  who  extracted  trom  it  a  coiisiilerable  quantity  of  lead,  showing  that 
the  poison  which  had  been  absorbed  was  thrown  off  from  the  system  by 
means  of  the  kidneys. 

M.  Lassajgne  of  Alfort  made  a  number  of  expcrimcnls  at  the  veterinary 
school  there,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  in  what  secretions  or  organs 
the  lead  with  which  animals  has  been  poisoned  is  found.  He  consianily 
met  with  it  in  large  qu.intity  in  the  venous  blood  and  in  the  urine  of  liv- 
ing animals,  and  in  the  liver-and  kidneys  otter  death. 

HM.  Chevollier  and  Brichaieau  have  examined  the*  urine  of  (he  worlc- 
men  in  the  leail  ma n u fact o) lis,  t'^pcci.illy  ut  the  lime  when  they  wcw  jfll 
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f     &cted  by  this  metal,  but  have  as  yet»  been  unable  to  detect  it  even  in  the 
I     most  minute  quantity  in  that  fluid.    M.  Orfila,  also,  was  unable  to  detect 
,     its  presence  in  the  body  of  a  child  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  from 
breathing  its  vapours. 

On  the  best  mode  of  Treating  Cases  of  Poisoning  by  Arsenic,  By  M.  Or- 
riLA.  {Bulletin deC Academic  Roif ale  de  Medecine,  Nov,  16,  1810.) — Raso- 
ri  and  Giacomini  sometime  ago  advanced,  that  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic 
treatment  usually  practised  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  was  decidedly 
hurtful,  and  that,  from  their  experiments  on  47  dogs,  a  stimulant  and  tonic 
plan  of  treatment  was  that  best  fitted  to  effect  a  cure.  With  the  view  of  as« 
certaining  the  truth  of  this  statement,  M.  Orfila,  in  the  presence  of  a  com- 
mission of  the  lloyal  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  of  many  of  his  friends,  ex« 
perimented  on  157  dogs ;  and  the  following  b  a  short  abstract  of  his  ex« 
fended  inquiry : 

.  1.  Twelve  aogs  had  their  oesophagus  tied,  and  the  ligature  left  on  for 
thirty  hours.  When  removed  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  animals  eat 
and  drank  freely,  and  seemed  no  ways  injured ;  and  the  wound  in  the  neck 
healed  in  a  few  days.  This  experiment  was  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  amount  of  suffering  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  ligature  in  the  subse- 
quent experiments,  where  the  oesophagus  was  tied  to  prevent  the  poison 
being  vomited. 

8.  To  three  dogs  were  administered  the  stimulant  and  tonic  mixtures, 
•aid  by  the  Italian  physicians  to  be  so  successful  in  the  treatment  of  arse« 
uical  poisoning ;  but  they  were  found  in  every  case  to  produce  death  in  a 
fbw  hours,  the  animals  exhibiting  all  the  symptoms  of  intoxication,  and  al- 
•0  occasionally  acute  internal  pains.  The  mixture  was  composed  of  eight 
ounces  of  beef-tea,  two  ounces  of  brandy,  and  the  same  quantity  of  wine. 

3.  Arsenic  in  powder  was  introduced  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tis« 
sue  of  the  inside  of  the  thighs  of  thirty-four  dogs,  and  the  following  was 
the  result : — Two  grains  wa^  the  quantity  used  for  each  dog ;  and  the  first 
five  being  left  without  any  treatment  died  in  from  thirty  to  forty  hours. 
Ten  dogs  were  treated  by  the  Italian  tonic  plan,  and  all  died.  Four  were 
allowed  lukewarm  water,  but  also  died,  having  passed  very  little  urine. 
Seven  ^ogs  were  bled  about  six  or  seven  hours  after  the  introduction  of 
the  poison  ;  but  they  all  died.  Six  dogs  had  diUretic  medicines  admini« 
stered  to  them,  composed  of  six  pounds  of  water,  one  pound  of  white  wine, 
and  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  a  little  Seltzer 
water»  and  all  recovered.  They  passed  large  quantities  of  urine,  which  con« 
tained  arsenic,  as  was  ascertained  by  analysing  it  in  the  apparatus  of  Marsh. 
Four  other  dogs,  treated  by  the  saltpetre  water  died ;  but  they  scarcely 
passed  any  urine. 

4.  Forty- one  dogs  were  made  to  swallow  arsenic  in  powder,  in  ouan ti- 
tles varying  from  three  and  a-half  to  ten  and  a-half  grains,  with  tne  fol- 
lowing results  :•?— Four  dogs  whose  oesophagus  was  not  tied  recovered  with- 
out any  treatment,,  having  expelled  the  poison  by  free  vomiting.  Four 
dogs  whose  oesophagus  was  tied  died  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Four 
dogs  who  were  allowed  to  vomit  recovered,  although  subjected  to  the  sti- 
mulant treatment.  A  ligature  was  kept  round  the  oesophagus  of  seven 
dogs  for  a  variable  length  of  time,  fh>m  two  to  thirty  hours,  and  the  ani« 
tnals  were  subjected  to  the  Italian  stimulant  treatment ;  four  only  died. 
Of  those  which  recovered,  two  vomited  after  the  removal  of  the  ligature, 
which  in  one  was  after  two  hours  and  three-quarters,  and  in  the  others  af- 
ter five  hours  and  a-half,  but  all  passed  an  abundant  quantity  of  urine. 
Four  dogs  had  quinine  administered  to  them  in  a  decoction  of  cinchona 
bark  ,*  but  their  oesophngus  was  tied,  and  they  all  died.  No  urine,  or  only 
very  little,  was  passed  by  them.  Nine  dogs  who  were  8ul(jected  to  the 
aqueous  treatment,  and  were  allowed  to  vomit,  all  recovered.    They  ell  vo- 
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milcil  anil  piuscd  urine  fntly.     Oi'  nine  Aog^  who  w«tu  ItlnU  * 
vcrei).     In  Ibiir  ol'thein  il>e  tcsnphD^us  was  tied  fbr  three,  four,  nd  1*1 
fcotini,  and  blood-letting  was  the  only  reinetly  usni.     The  other  tl 
•lloneil  10  TODiit. 

i.  In  tliii  terics  orexperiinenl?,  the  arsenic  was  dissolved  in  v 
ihen  inlnxluced  inlo  the  stomacli.  the  ume  quuntities  being  useii 
Ibrmer  aerlea  of  exprrimenls.  twven  dogs,  three  of  whom  had 
pbs|tus  tied  far  three  hours,  died  in  a  few  hours,  though  several  of  ihr- 
Tomited.  Eighteen  dogs,  who  had  each  about  four  {H'ains  of  arsenie  r''- 
ministered  to  them,  aniT  had  the  cesophaf^s  tieil  I'or  froin  forty  minnm'"  i 
two  hourH,  alt  ctied  in  »pite  of  the  Itiuiiin  iiimulant  treniment.  Ui«  Iwji 
tloi;  vomiteil  a  part  of  Itie  solution,  and  recovered ;  it  had  also  been  hAi- 
jected  to  thcsltmulint  treatment.  Eight  d(^^  which  voiniled  freely iW 
irtnutes  aHir  taking  the  imiuoni  and  were  tubjectetl  to  the  nqueons  ITHW 
menli  recovercil.  They  all  posaed  large  quantities  of  urine.  Anolhefd* 
which  did  not  vomit  for  one  hour,  died,  though  it  wan  similarly  inalM 
Two  othen,  which  had  the  (esoph.igus  lied,  ihe  one  for  three-qnarteis  <( 
an  hour,  the  other  for  fifty  minutes,  died.  Thirteen  do^  were  bled,  bal 
only  two  rccavrrud.  Nine  dogs  were  bleil,  and  hail  alao  hot  v 
to  thein,  and  seven  recovered.  The  two  whiih  died  had  the 
lied,  and  Toraiilng,  of  course,  prevented  for  fifty  minutes. 

G.  This  series  of  experiments  ^vas  undertaken  with  the  view  < 
ing  whether  the  eKcitiiig  a  copioui  iliumii  would  have  the  effect  of  . . 
nting  ■  fatal  result,  when  other  poisoiKiDS  agents  were  administered.  Til> 
trale  of  antimony  was  the  first  poison  selected  :  and  M.  Or&la  found,  dm 
one  grain  and  a-half  introduced  into  ihe  cellular  substance  of  the  lli)[^ 
iiroduced  death  in  four  doga  in  the  space  of  fhim  seventeen  to  thirty-nl 
iiouTii.  Five  dogs  were  stmilurly  poisoned,  but  had  diuretic  drinks  ■dnu- 
nisiered  to  them,  and  four  recavere<l<  They  paased  large  quanlitia  of 
urine,  which  was  ascertained  to  contain  antimony.  Tho  dog  which  died 
h.id  passed  no  urine. 

T.  Upium  was  the  poison  next  expcrimenieil  on  ;  and  from  fiOeen  1* 
ninety  graina  of  its  watery  extract  were  adtniniatereii  to  twelve  dogs,  is 
sntne  of  the  cases  being  applied  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  thigh,  at  otiier 
limes  introduced  inlo  the  stomach.  But  these  dogs,  though  subjected  to 
the  diuretic  treatment,  pBssed  no  urine,  so  that  he  wus  unable  to  rtscerisin 
whether  ibis  poison,  like  the  metallic  salts,  could  be  removed  trotn  the  sys- 
tem by  the  action  of  the  kidneys  of  these  animals,  He  has,  however,  bctn 
Able  to  nscettuin  [bat  opium  is  passed  off  with  the  urine,  having  ^veral 
limes  detected  morphia  in  that  fluid  ;  and  he  thinks,  however,  that  in  man 
!i  diuretic  plan  of  treatment  might  with  propriety  be  adopted,  as  one  means 
of  freeing  the  system  Irom  the  poison,  diuresis  being  more  easily  induced 
in  liini,  when  labouring  under  ilie  effects  of  opium,  than  it  is  in  the  dog. 
1'he  conclueionK  which  M.  Orfila  draws  from  the  above  experiments  are 
so  very  obvious,  that  it  is  unnecessary  la  detail  them  here.  In  poisooing 
with  arsenic  or  other  mct;illie  salts,  af^er  free  vomiting,  the  great  object  is 
to  aid  the  expulsion  of  the  poison  ft;om  the  system  by  exciting  full  and  free 
diuresis.     The  Italian  stimulant  plan  appears  to  be  worse  than  nselees. 


Itetululiom  of  College  ofFhy.kitint  of  lidinbnrgh  on  Messrs  Hawe,' 
jmi  a'arbvrton  a  Billt  for  Medical  Bfjarvu — Edinburgh,  12th  February 
I8tl. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Hoyal  Collegeof  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  cal- 
led to  consider  the  report  of  o  committee  of  their  body,  on  the  bills  for 
medical  reform,  which  have  been  introduced  into  ibe  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr  Wnrburlon  and  Mr  Hawes,  the  following  ri'solulions  were  nnani- 
mously  adopted : — li '.  That  the  college  derive  much  pleasure  from  find- 
itig  that  the  subject  of  medical  reform,  which  has  so  often  been  under  iheii 
coiisidcralion,  and  in  which  they  have  repraledly  rudeavourrd  to  interest 
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the  Legislature,  has  at  last  been  brought,  in  a  tangible  forra^  under  the  no« 
lice  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  trust,  that  the  full  discussion  which 
the  subject  has  received,  and  is  receiving  from  the  profession  at  large,  and 
the  attention  now  about  to  be  bestowed  on  it  by  Parliament,  will  lead  to 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  evils  of  which  the  college  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  complain. 

S<i.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  CoUq^e,  the  great  evil  arising  from  the 
vant  of  an  uniform  system  of  medical  legislation  throughout  the  united 
kingdom,  is  the  possession,  by  particular  corporations,  of  local  privileges, 
which  render  their  licentiates  alone  legally  capable  of  acting  as  general 
practitioners  in  particular  districts  and  portions  of  thi  country,  to  the  ex- 
dusion  of  persons  of  equal,  and  it  may  even  be,  of  superior  qualifications. 
.  3</.  That,  so  for  as  the  College  is  aware,  the  only  plausible  objection 
which  has  been  urged  against  the  abolition  of  these  local  privileges,  and 
against  the  adoption  of  a  system  for  placing  the  licentiates  of  all  the  me- 
dical corporations  on  an  equal  footing  in  respect  of  the  right  of  practice,  is 
the  inequality  alleged  to  exist,  or  actually  existing,  in  the  amount  of  me- 
dical education  required  of;candidates  for  their  licences  by  the  several  boards, 
end  in  the  degree  of  strictness  with  which  the  examinations  of  such  can- 
didates are  conducted. 

Mh.  That  whilst,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  the  interest  both  of  the  pub- 
lic and  the  profession,  community  of  privilege  should,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  college,  be  the  primary  object  of  any  legislative  enactment  relative  to 
the  medical  profession,  sufficient  education  and  examination  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  duly  provided  for. 

&th.  That  from  the  communications  which  have  taken  place,  and  the  un- 
derstanding that  hns  been  come  to,  between  a  number  of  the  different 
boards  with  which  the  superintendence  of  medical  education  at  present 
rests,  little  difficulty  can  now  exist  in  fixing  a  minimum  course  of  study^ 
general  and  professional,  without  evidence  of  having  passed  through  which, 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  medical 
license.  On  this  point  the  college  will  only  further  refer  to  the  joint  re- 
solutions agreed  on  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University,  and  by  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  Edinburgh',  of  date  Oc- 
tober 1838. 

6M.  That  to  produce  some  approach  to  uniformity  in  the  system  on 
which  the  examinations  of  candidates  for  licenses  are  conducted  by  the  se« 
veral  boards,  and  to  secure  the  public  against  the  admission  of  incompetent 
persons  into  the  medical  profession,  it  appears  to  this  college  that  it  would 
De  desirable  that  some  superintending  body  should  be  constituted,  having 
authority  to  take  cognizance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  of  exami- 
nation is  executed. 

1th.  That  the  persons  of  whom  this  board  should  consist  might  probably 
be  most  advantageously  selected  by  the  Crown  from  lists  furnished  by  this 
and  the  other  boards  at  present  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  me- 
dical profession. 

Mh.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  college^  no  measure  of  medical  reform 
will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  confer  on  a  person  who  has  once  re- 
ceived a  certificate  of  his  fitness  to  exercise  the  medical  profession  from  any 
of  the  established  boards,  the  right  of  practising  in  any  district  of  the  coun- 
try, or  in  any  particular  department  of  the  profession,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  submitting  himself  to  a  second  examination  before  another  board. 

9th,  That  whilst  the  college  readily  acknowledge  that  the  proposal  of 
creating  a  representative  body  or  bodies,  elected  periodically  by  the  pro- 
fession at  large,  by  which  the  affairs  of  the  medical  profession  might  be 
superintended  and  directed — (a  proposal  which  forms  so  prominent  a  fea- 
ture in  the  two  measures  which  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament) — is 
desired  bv  many  most  respectable  members  of  the  profession,  they  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  this  desire  has  in  a  great  measure  originated  in  accL- 
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lU'iital  anil  reiiiovabK'  causes  ;  snd  ttiey  ore  satJEfieil  ihat  any  allcnipl  li 
I'urry  ii  into  cfibcl  woulil  be  aiLemled  willi  serious  incan*eniencet,  if  not 
iiisupprabti^  difiicultie*. 

lalh.  That,  in  particular,  the  collrf^  conceive  that  tbi«  proposal  hns  in  « 
^ivat  measure  grown  out  of  ihc  ilis^ntiEfuclion  very  generally  prevailing: 
iiniong  tbc  members  of  llje  medical  prot'ession,  Jiot  only  with  the  local  pri- 
vilegea  of  practice  attached  (o  Ibe  licfntiates  of  particular  corpora  lioiu,  as 
ulreody  noticed,  but  nlio  with  the  narrow  and  exclusive  Bysteni  on  wMcfa 
admission  inio  the  jfoverninf;  boily  of  some  of  the  medical  in  corpora  tiolM- 
hos  hitherto  been  rtgulaled  ;  and  tliat  the  adoption  by,  orenforcemeot  on, 
these  corporations  of  conditions  of  admission  of  a  more  rear«nable  and  ti- 
bernl  character,  in  obtaining  for  ihem  the  confidence  of  their  licentiatts, 
would  in  a  great  nieoBure  EUperseile  the  desire  at  present  existing  for  a  n 
prcKntntite  system  of  superintendence. 

\Uk.  That,  atnoDg  the  obvious  inconveniences  with  which  the  election 
iif  &  represenlalive  body,  by  the  niEdical  prolcssion  at  large,  woidd  be  at- 
tended, the  calli'ge  conceive  lliat  it  would  have  the  efiect  of  producing  and 
continually  renewiog  agitation  and  dissension  among  the  members  of  the 
professian,  and  of  ilireciing  their  attention  from  I'or  more  importunt  flu- 
Lies  ;  whilst  [hose  who  are  best  quulitied  for  performing  the  dutiL-s  lhat< 
!ilioiild  be  committeil  to  a  super  in  tending  body,  would  be  least  likdy  and 
K'usl  able  lo  lake  lliose  steps  which  are  essential  to  the  gaining  of  popular 
Bum-itges.  And,  as  a  further  olfjection  to  the  boards  proposed,  in  the  bills 
before  Parliament,  to  he  estiiblished  for  the  regulation  of  ih»  professioni  it- 
may  be  remarked,  Ihnt,  from  the  multifarious  duties  intend^  to  be  cam-- 
iiiitted  to  their  members,  and  the  necessity  which  would  be  tinpoud  upon 
ibem  from  lime  to  lime,  of  leaving  their  homes  for  execution  of  iheso 
ilulies,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  ssrvicts  of  persons  of  eminence 
■  and  nation  in  the  profession;  and  ihat  the  appointments  would  therefore 
fall  into  tbc  hands  of  an  inferior  grade  of  individuals,  in  whom  neither  the 
public  nor  the  profetsion  would  have  confidence. 

lHh.  That  whilst  the  college  readily  acknowledge  that  the  actual  conL_ 
(uiion  of  some  of  the  medical  corporations  in  the  united  kingilom  requires 
lo  be  rendered  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they  arc  not  di^- 
)iosed  to  admit  that  these  institutions  are  so  useless,  or  so  incapable  of 
ouicndment,  as  to  make  it  advisable  either  to  aboliih  them  by  direct,  or  to 
Buperacile  them  by  indirect  legislation,  the  ecknowledtjed  fact  being  that, 
not  withstanding  any  defects  under  which  ihey  may  labour,  ihe  country  is, 
through  their  agency,  provided,  at  the  present  time,  far  beyond  all  pre- 
ceilent,  with  well-educated  and  judicious  practitioners. 

13(A.  lliat  it  would  be  desirable  that  tlie  duty  of  examination  should 
be  remunerated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove  the  possibility  of  a  auspEi 
rion,  that  the  examiners  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  number  on  whom 
they  confer  the  license  to  practise. 

IVh.  That,  considering  the  large  amount  of  services  gratuitously  ren- 
dered to  the  public  by  the  medical  profeaaiou,  the  very  inadequate  com- 
penaution  received  by  a  large  proportion  of  its  members  for  the  long  and 
expensive  course  of  education  necessary  to  qualify  them  to  practise,  and 
tiir  the  perfonnancc  of  its  very  laborious  duties  ;  and  consi<lering  also  the 
direct  interest  which  the  public  has  in  being  able  easily  to  distinguish  be- 
tween qualified  and  unqualified  practitioners  of  the  healing  art,  the  college 
are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  any  additional  expenses  which  might  be  oc- 
casioned hy  an  improved  system  of  medical  legislation  should  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  public  purse,  and  not  by  an  annual  tax  upon  the  prolusion,  as 
seems  to  be  contemplated  in  the  measures  which  have  been  submitteil  to 
Parliament. 

I5lh.  Thul  llio  coU^c  consider  ttiHl  it  would  be  highly  ilesfrable  that  n 
fcheine  should  be  ottanged  for  the  regislmlion  of  licen^e<l  practitjoncnt, 
T/iat,  in  their  opinioWi  noTieWvteftittetei  ^iiiw;\ftu"fteTO  aVwuld  be  l^olly 
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eligible  for  any  public  profesMonal  situation ;  that  the  agsumption  of  a  pro- 
fesiional  designation  by  a  person  not  entitled  to  it,  should  be  declared  an 
ofibnce  punishable  at  common  law  ;  and  that  the  right  of  suing  in  courts 
of  law  tor  professional  remuneration  should  be  secured  to  licensed^  and 
denied  to  unlicensed  practitioners.  But^  in  recommending  enactments  to 
these  effects,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  licensed,  and  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  unlicensed,  the  college  is  convinced  that  the  suppression  of 
unlicensed  practitioners  is  beyond  the  reach  of  legislative  interference,  so 
long  as  their  exists  a  taste  for  this  species  of  practice  in  the  public  mind. 

Gloucestershire  Medical  Associaiionj^-'AX  a  Meeting  of  the  above  As- 
sociation held  at  the  Gloucester  Infirmary,  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  16th,  1841, 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : — I.  That  this  as- 
sociation, fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  obtaining  for  the  me- 
dical profession  an  improved  organization,  is  nevertheless  unprepared  to  sup- 
port any  of  the  medical  reform  bills  which  have  yet  been  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  profession. 

II.  That  the  oiiject  of  legislative  interference  with  the  profession,  as 
far  as  medical  polity  and  education  are  concerned,  should  bne  to  insure  a 
supply  of  well-informed  and  ''  honourable  practitioners,  who,  while  they 
fhml  their  duties  to  society  in  the  best  possible  manner*  maintain  for  them- 
selves a  respectable  station  in  it." 

III.  That  any  measure  which  proposes  to  effect  this  object,  by  destrfty" 
ing  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  existing  medical  colleges  and  cor- 
poration* of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  will  assuredly  and  deservedly  be 
r^ected  by  Parliament;  and  even  could  it  by  any  violent  proceedings  of  a 
portion  of  the  faculty,  be  forced  upon  the  country,  it  would  fail  of  its  pro- 
fessed design,  and  entail  upon  the  profession  a  permanent  loss  of  respec- 
tability. 

IV.  That  the  present  distinctions  and  classes  of  the  medical  profession 
have  originated  in  the  necessities  and  requirements  of  the  community,  and 
could  not  be  abrogated  or  amalgamated  without  a  compulsory  and  arbi- 
trary interference  with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  society,  and  serious  de- 
triment to  the  cultivation  of  medical  science. 

V.  This  association  is,  however,  of  opinion,  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  procure  such  a  general  representation  of  the  members  of  existing 
colleges,  in  their  respective  councils  and  governing  bodies,  as  may  increase 
their  stability,  raise  them  in  public  estimation,  and  render  them,  what  they 
are  not  under  the  present  constitution,  bulwarks  of  protection  to  the  ho- 
nour, security,  and  legitimate  interests  of  their  members. 

VI.  That  such  general  representation  would  tend  to  secure  a  responsi- 
ble application  of  corporate  funds-— would  be  the  most  effectual  method  of 
removing  the  prevalent  and  deeply  rooted  dissatisfaction  of  the  majority 
of  the  profession,  and  would  create  a  sense  of  mutual  dependence,  confi** 
dence,  and  unanimity,  among  its  various  members. 

VII.  That  no  proposed  alteration  of  the  existing  mode  of  electing  the 
governing  bodies  of  these  institutions  deserves  support,  which  would  not 
confer  an  equal  voice  and  influence  in  the  general  representation  upon  their 
respective  members  residing  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt, direct  or  indirect,  to  confine  such  influence  to,  or  confer  it  unduly 
upon  metropolitan  practitioners,  (whether  those  now  in  power  or  those 
wno  may  be  seeking  for  power)  should  be  zealously  opposed. 

VIII.  That  the  appointment  of  any  persons,  who  are  not  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  to  a  share  in  the  control  and  direction  of  its  inter- 
nal affairs,  would  not  only  be  derogatory  to  its  character,  and  prejudical 
to  its  welfare,  but  also  unnecessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  so  long, 
at  leasty  as  the  sanction  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  or  the  judges  be  re- 
quired for  the  validity  of  any  bye-laws  made  by  the  medical  bo^itd^^x  ^\n^- 
ciis. 
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IX.  With  every  desire,  therefore,  to  uphold  and  strength  the  esta- 
blinhed  medical  institutions,  it  must  ncverthelese  be  admitted, — 

That  the  present  mode  of  qualifying  and  licensing  general  practition- 
ers in  England  is  liable  to  serious  objections ;  inasmucli  as  a  large  propor- 
tion of  that  class  practise,  either  with  the  mere  license  of  Apothecaries' 
Company,  or  without  it  as  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  or  graduates 
of  the  London  University,  (the  company  being  unable  to  prevent  such 
graduates  and  members  supplying  medicines  irom  druggist'  shops ;)  or, 
lastly,  OS  licentiates  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  who  have  the  right  to  prac- 
tise both  surgery  and  pharmacy. 

That  the  existence  of  these  several  avenues  to  general  practice  produces 
an  injurious  effect,  both  on  professional  interests  and  on  the  progress  of 
medical  science,  since  each  of  the  above-mentioned  bodies  is  ready  to  con- 
fer its  license,  independently  of  the  rest ;  each,  likewise,  derives  pecuniary 
advantage  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  diplomas  it  may  grant,  and  con- 
sequently has  a  strong  inducement  to  attract  candidates,  by  lowering  its 
standard  of  qualification  and  diminishing  the  severitv  of  its  examination ; 
whilst,  as  migbt  be  expected  under  such  a  system,  all  of  them  exhibit  re« 
roarkable  diversity  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  requirements. 

That  it  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  abolish  so  mischievous  a  rivalry,  and 
to  effect  harmony  and  co-operation  between  these  institutions*  by  combin- 
ing their  efforts  in  the  important  duty  of  providing  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity with  medical  attendance. 

X.  That  this  association  further  admits  the  importance  of  instituting 
an  uniform  minimum  qualification  for  medical  practice,  and  of  requiring 
that  every  future  candidate  for  admission  into  the  profession  should  pass 
an  examination  in  all  departments  of  the  healing  art. 

Also,  that  the  office  of  conducting  such  an  examination,  and  the  power 
of  conferring  the  primary  qualification,  should  not  be  wholly  committed 
to  any  existing  college  or  corporation ;  both  because  the  others  would  na- 
turally object  to  the  transfer  of  their  present  powers  to  a  rival,  and  chiefly 
because  none  singly  is  competent  to  test  thejitness  of  the  candidate  for  alt 
branches  of  practice, 

XI.  In  order,  therefore,  to  attain  the  desired  object,  without  departing 
from  any  principle  laid  down  in  the  forcj^oing  resolutions,  it  is  suggest- 
ed— first,  that  the  sole  power  of  conferring  this  primary  grade,  and  license 
to  practice,  after  a  comprehensive  examination,  might  be  entrusted  to  a 
board  (in  each  metropolis)  composed  entirely  of  delegates  from  the  several 
examining  bodies  which  now  grant  medical  licenses  and  degrees ;  secondly, 
that  existing  interests  might  be  protected,  all  the  legitimate  objects  of  the 
present  colleges  be  promoted,  and  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  profession 
in  general  be  maintained,  by  means  of  the  funds  arising  from  admission 
to  practice  by  the  metropolitan  boards ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  licenses  thus 
obtained  should  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  supersede  or  interfere  with  the 
regulations  which  any  college  of  physicians  or  surgeons,  or  any  university, 
might  frame  for  the  grant  of  its  diploma  and  membership  to  those  who, 
after  taking  the  primary  grade,  may  prefer  to  qualify  themselves  by  a  pro- 
longed period  of  study,  and  by  extended  opportunities  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge for  practice  in  a  higher  or  an  exclusive  department  of  their  profes- 
sion. 

XII.  That  the  singular  deficiency  of  any  adequate  provision  for  regulat- 
ing the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  the  sale  of  medicines  in  this  country,  (in 
which  respect  we  are  an  exception  to  the  nations  of  Europe,)  demands  the 
speedy  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  renders  it  important  that  the  Lon- 
don Apothecaries*  Company,  besides  contributing  its  snare  to  the  formation 
of  the  proposed  licensing  board  for  medical  practitioners  in  England  and 
Wales,  should  also  be  entrusted  with  full  powers  to  examine  and  control 
chemists  and  druggists,  as  well  as  to  superintend  ond  inspect  the  impor- 
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Ution,  preparation^  and  sale,  of  drugs  and  medical  compounds ;  thus  af- 
fording to  the  public  due  protection,  (which  at  present  is  entirely  want- 
ing,) against  ignorant  and  unqualified  pharmacists,  and  against  a  supply 
of  inferior  and  adulterated  medicines.  Lastly,  that  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company  to  escape  from  the  performance  of  these 
Its  legitimate  functions,  and  to  depart  still  further  from  the  original  pur- 
pose of  its  institution,  should  most  strongly  be  deprecated,  and  most  vi- 
gorously opposed. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr  Rumsey  read  a  copy  of  the  clauses  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr  Sergeant  l*alfourd  and  Mr  Wakley,  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Poor  Law  Continuance  Bill ;  these  clauses  being  approved,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  parliament,  founded  on  the  matters 
therein  contained. 

Petition  of  the  Qlouceitenhire  Medical  Asiociation, — That  the  bill  now 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  for  the  continuance  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commission,  and  for  the  further  amendment  of  the  laws  relating 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  affords  an  opportunity  for  improving  the  present 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  provision  of  medical  relieL 

That  in  the  year  1838,  a  committee  of  your  honourable  House  examin- 
ed several  medical  practitioners,  who  were  unanimous  in  suggesting  certain 
amendments  of  the  present  system,  several  of  which  were  approved  of  and 
recommended  by  that  committee,  and  have  since  been  agreed  to,  although 
not  adopted  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  that  provisions  to  secure  the  ge- 
neral adoption  of  these  measures  may  be  introduced  into  the  said  bill ;  and, 
in  particular. 

First, — That  a  medical  director  may  be  appointed  to  superintend  all 
matters  relating  to  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor,  to  which  department  his 
whole  time  and  attention  may  be  devoted. 

Secondlv, — That  the  disgraceful  and  injurious  system  of  appointing 
union  medical  officers  by  tender  may  be  abolished  ;  and  that  a  rate  of  re- 
muneration, calculated  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  medicines  and  me- 
dical attendance  to  the  sick  poor,  may  be  insured  to  those  officers  by  the 
enactment  of  maximum  and  minimum  limits  to  such  remuneration^  thus 
protecting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rate«payers ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  medi- 
cal profession ;  thus  also  allowing  the  guardians  of  each  union  to  determine 
the  precise  amount  of  payment  within  the  prescribed  limits,  according  to 
the  custom  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  respective  localities,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  final  decision  of  the  medical  director  in  cafe  of  dispute. 

Thirdly, — That  certain  limits,  to  the  extent  and  population  of  medical 
districts,  may  be  defined. 

And  Fourthly,-*That  no  future  practitioner  may  be  eligible  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  medical  officer  unless  he  shall  prove  his  competency  to  prac'* 
tioe  by  passing  examinations  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery. 

By  the  enactment  of  the  above  provisions,  your  honourable  house  would 
humanely  confer  a  most  essential  benefit  on  more  than  a  million  poor,  an- 
nuidly  sufiering  from  sickness,  combined  with  destitution, — ^would  affiird 
important  protection  to  the  public  in  general,  and  would  grant  encourage- 
ment to  the  members  of  a  useful  profession  in  the  peiformance  of  the 
most  laborious  and  arduous  department  of  their  duties. 
And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

Military  Surgery . — ( Fr<m  t^  Naval  and  Military  Gazette,  No.  4121  J) 
-—The  following  extract,  which  concerns  our  Medical  School,  is  abridgea 
from  the  Naval  and  Military  Gazette,  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  from  it 
that  the  possibility,  which  we  hinted  at  on  a  former  occasion,  of  the  chair 
of  Military  Surgery  in  this  University  becoming  the  parent  of  similar  in- 
stitutions elsewhere,  is  likely  to  be  rnlized.  We  know  that  the  lentimeDta 
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expretaeA  ia.tbe  following  (juoiution  are  quite  in  unison  with  thaw  enitr- 
tuineil  by  the  Praressor  of  Military  Surgery  in  this  UiiiTcrrity,  who  ku 
omitted  no  op)iort unity,  citlier  public  or  private,  of  advocstinK  ibe  cm*- 
blishment  orsimiUr  ProfeESorahips  in  the  other  Metropolitan  b3iooI*,  iml 
this,  we  believe,  from  a  conviction  of  their  importance  to  the  nfttiooa]  ja< 

In  the  present  improved  state  of  Military  «nil  Naval  Medicine  andSnr- 
gery  we  Bee  an  ample  fleld  for  Buch  LeclureEbips  without  encroaching  on 
any  ground  hitherto  preoccupied  ;  and  in  the  conduct  of  thein  it  i>  not 
exciusivcly  to  ihe  teacuing  of  surgery  (as  the  name  is  sometimes  thotigbt 
to  imply)  that  the  atlenlion  of  (he  professor  ought  to  be  directed.  It  miut 
never  be  forgotten  that  in  this  University  there  have  always  been  two  verf 
different  descriptions  of  auditors  in  attendance  on  the  class  of  Military  Snr- 
ftery  ;  one  to  be  inslrucleil  in  surgery,  which  they  have  in  some  measure 
forgotten — the  other,  to  be  instructed  iu  military  hygiene,  and  the  diseasei 
of  troops  on  foreign  stations,  which  they  have  never  learned. 

"  The  attention  which  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  Medical  Statistic!, 
particularly  those  of  the  Army,  so  repeatedly  noticed  in  our  colamui, 
seems  at  length  lo  have  broupht  that  impottont  subject  under  the  consi- 
deration of  our  Transatlantic  brethren;  for  among  the  documents  accom- 
panying the  last  iMessa^  of  the  President  of  the  Uuited  .States  to  Coo* 
gi«ss,  we  find  a  very  interesting  report  by  the  Surgeon- General  of  the 
Army,  on  the  sickness,  mortality,  and  fatal  dlEeases  among  the  re^fular 
troops  during  the  past  year,  from  which  we  propose  extracting  a  few  facis 
likely  to  interest  our  nj Hilary  readers. 

"  By  this  document  it  appears  that  Ihe  total  strength  of  the  American 
regular  Army  for  that  year  was  SfiSO ;  among  whom  the  cases  which 
came  under  treatment  were  S3,S4S  ;  and  the  deaths,  S14. 

"  This  is  a  much  higher  proportion  than  among  our  troops  serving  on 
the  American  continent, as  shown  by  Major  TuUoch's  statistical  reports.  •  • 
*  "  At  a  time  when  every  day  is  rendering  more  apparent  tile  advontiige 
of  enabling  persons  destined  for  the  medical  departments  of  the  amy  and 
navy,  lo  make  themeelves  acquainted,  by  documents  such  as  these,  with 
the  diseases  they  are  likely  lo  encounter  in  every  quarler  of  the  world,  and 
when  BO  much  remains  to  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  improve 
the  health  of  the  soldier,  it  must  appear  a  matter  of  surprise  and  r^rel 
10  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  army,  that  the  important  study  of 
Military  Surgervt  under  which  such  topics.are  embraced,  should  be  entire- 
ly confined  to  tne  University  of  Edinburgh.  Even  in  time  of  peace,  the 
number  of  individuals  who  pass  through  our  Militaryand  Naval  Hospitals  at 
home  and  abroad,  amounts  to  nearly  one  million  annually,  and  includea  the 
natives  of  almost  every  climate  under  heaven.  In  the  East  Indies  the  British 
medical  officers  of  the  regular,  the  irregular,  and  native  armies,  have  at  leasi 
300,000  soldiers  under  their  charge,  besides  some  hundred  thousand  foU 
lowers  attached  to  ihem.  The  Turkish  army  has  recenily  been  placed  un- 
der  similar  superintendence.  In  addition  to  tlie  troops  of  ihe  line,  our 
colonial  corps  iticludc  thousands  of  Maltese,  N^oes,  Hottentots,  Malays, 
and  Cingalese,  all  liable  to  suffer  under  diseases  in  some  measure  peculiar  to 
their  race,  and  all  requiring  a  very  different  mode  of  treatment  to  Euro- 
peans; besidep,  even  the  diseases  to  which  the  latter  are  subject,  assume 
very  diff'erent  forms,  and  require  very  different  modes  of  treatment  in  Ta« 
rious  climates.  How  then  is  all  this  knowledge,  so  essential  to  the  due 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  medical  officer,  to  be  acquired,  ifthe  student 
graduates  at  any  other  University  than  that  of  Edinburgh?  He  must  either 
be  put  to  the  inconvenience  of  pursuing  his  studies  in  another  kingdom, 
or  remain  ignorant  of  this  most  imporlani  branch  of  his  protestJon,  till  he 
acquires  it  by  experience,  at  the  cost  perhaps  of  hundreds  of  the  lives  of 
his  fellow  soldiers. 

"  No  medical   caiididale  should  ever  be  permitted  to  enter  ihe  srmy  or 
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navy,  nrho  has  not  attended  at  least  one  course  of  lectures  oh  Military  Sur- 
gery, embracing  all  those  circumstances  by  which  the  health  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  is  likely  to  be  affected  in  different  climates ;  and,  to  enable  him  to 
do  so,  it  is  indispensable  that  two  Medical  Officers  of  acknowledged  talent 
in  that  department  of  their  profession,  should  be  nominated  to  chairs  of 
Military  Surgery  in  the  Universities  of  London  and  Dublin,  and  whose 
duty  it  would  be,  to  give  to  their  pupils  the  benefit  of  the  experience  they 
have  acquired  in  a  long  course  of  service,  as  well  as  of  the  vast  mass  of  in- 
formation annually  transmitted  from  all  foreign  stations  to  the  Medical  De- 
partments of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  which  we  feel  confident  would  most 
cheerfully  be  laid  open  to  their  inspection  for  that  purpose.  The  trifling 
addition  of  L.lOO  or  L.200  per  annum  to  the  half- pay  of  these  officers, 
would  probably  be  a  sufiicient  remuneration  on  the  part  of  Government ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  for  that  sum  combined  with  the  usual  fees  from 
their  pupils,  men  of  talent  would  be  found  who  would  deem  it  not  less  an 
honour  than  a  pleasure,  to  employ  their  leisure  hours  in  a  manner  so  cre- 
ditable to  themselves,  and  likely  to  be  attended  with  such  benefit  to  their 
profession. 

"  That  the  study  of  such  topics  is  likely  to  be  a  favourite  one  with  the 
aspirants  to  medical  honours,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  Military  Surgery  class  of  Edinburgh,  under  its  present  Professor,  Sir 
George  Ballingall ;  for,  independently  of  numerous  Military  and  Naval 
officers  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  attending  his 
lectures,  the  annual  average  number  of  pupils  paying  fees,  for  the  first  five 
years  was  about  6  or  7  ;  during  the  subsequent  period^  embracing  thirteen 
years,  the  annual  average  has  been  nearly  50. 

''  Much  of  this  success  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  talent  and  urbanity 
of  the  Professor,  but  much  also  we  conceive  to  be  due  to  the  interest  which 
is  taken  in  the  subject,  even  by  those  who  have  no  intention  of  devoting 
themselves  to  the  military  or  naval  departments  of  the  profession.  Now 
that  this  feeling  seems  daily  on  the  increase,  and  is  extending  to  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  our  own,  we  deem  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for  im- 
pressing on  our  Legislature  and  the  public,  the  necessity  for  supplying  in 
the  Universities  of  each  of  our  capitals,  the  means  of  instruction  in  a  science 
80  essential  to  the  health  both  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  on  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  depends  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  suc- 
cessful operations  of  ihe  state.*' 

Harveian  Society, — Notice  to  Students  of  Medici nc-^-The  Harveian  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh  have  fixed  on  the  following  subject  for  their  prize  es- 
say for  the  year  1842,  viz. : — "  An  experimental  inquiry  into  the  Physi- 
ological and  therapeutical  properties  of  bromine  and  its  compounds." 

Dissertations  on  this  subject  must  be  transmitted  to  one  of  the  secreta- 
ries, on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  January  1842.  Each  Dissertation  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  letter,  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the 
author,  and  inscribed  on  the  back  with  a  motto.  The  same  motto  must 
also  be  prefixed  to  the  Dissertation  to  which  the  letter  belongs.  None  of 
the  sealed  letters  are  ever  opened,  except  that  bearing  the  same  motto  with 
the  successful  essay. 

The  prize  given  by  the  society,  to  the  successful  candidate,  is  an  elegant 
silver  medal,  with  a  suitable  inscription. 

The  candidate  is  at  liberty  to  employ  his  essay  afterwards,  in  any  way 
he  may  think  pro))er :  and  accordingly,  some  Dissertations  submitted  to 
the  Harveian  Society,  have,  in  consequence  of  Publication,  conferred  no 
small  reputation  on  the  authors. 

No  candidate,  who  has  already  gained  the  society's  prize,  is  allowed  to 
compete  a  second  time. 

By  order  of  the  society, 

Richard  Huie,  M.  D.,  8,  George  Square,  )  iiprrpintipt 

P.  D.  IlANDYSiDE,  M.  D.,  24,  Duke  Street,         J  ^^^'^^'«"^*« 
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